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The  finest  playground 


apparatus  in  the  world 


is  called  EVER  WEAR 


FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS  IT  HAS  BEEN  MOLDING  LIVES. 
IN  FIRST  COST,  requires  but  little  or  no  additional  outlay. 

IN  DURABILITY,  its  per-year-used-depreciation-cost  is  a  negli- 
gible sum. 

IN  SAFETY,  has  a  multitude  of  features  many  of  which  are  patented. 

DESIGNED  to  look  good  and  act  better. 

BUILT  of  the  finest  materials  obtainable,  rugged,  simple. 

APPROVED  AND  SPECIFIED  by  recreation  leaders  the  world 
over. 

JUVENILE  JUDGES  credit  playgrounds  with  reduc- 
ing juvenile  delinquency. 

CORONERS  credit  playgrounds  with  reducing  traffic 
fatalities. 

DOCTORS  credit  playgrounds  with  development  of 
children  morally  and  physically. 

MOTHERS  credit  conveniently  located  playgrounds 
with  keeping  their  children  out  of  alleys  and  streets 
and  teaching  them  the  best  lessons  of  life,  as  loyalty, 
fairplay,  clean-mindedness,  obedience,  sacrifice,  and 
cooperation. 

AN    INVESTMENT   IN    PLAYGROUNDS    IS    AN 
INVESTMENT    IN    CITIZENSHIP 

An  investment  in  Everwear  Steel  Playground  Apparatus  is  wise  and 
safe  from  any  viewpoint. 

Investigation  is  invited.     Write  for  our  52  Page  Catalog. 
Our  Playground  Planning  Department  is  at  your  service. 


THE   EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Some  people  when  they  read  annual  reports  are 
interested  in  nothing  but  facts.  Others  care  more 
about  the  human  side  of  the  work.  This  story  of 
the  year's  work  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  has  been  written  for  both 
groups. 

We  shall  use  some  facts  and  figures  but  only  as 
dummies  to  be  clothed  with  social  feeling,  im- 
pulse, aspiration  and  action  for  the  work  of  the 
Association  and  its  various  departments  is  to  lib- 
erate social  instincts  and  forces  which  are  essen- 
tially too  human,  too  spiritual,  to  find  adequate 
expression  through  statistics  alone. 

Facts  and  figures  available  will,  unaided,  clearly 
mark  out  the  pathway  of  progress,  of  distinct 
advance  by  the  community  recreation  movement 
during  the  year  just  closed.  But  its  deeper  sig- 
nificances, its  richer  values,  its  ultimate  reaches 
are  not  such  that  "he  who  runs  may  read." 

CARRYING  ON 

Just  what  has  resulted  during  the  last  year 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  from  the  work  of 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America?  In  1923 
alone  about  four  hundred  individuals  in  more 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities  helped  in  rais- 
ing money  to  make  the  national  work  possible.  Is 
this  effort  worth  while?  What  is  happening  as  a 
result  of  all  the  labor  of  Board  members,  volun- 
teers, and  the  national  staff? 

The  friends,  members,  and  contributors  have 
seen  the  local  work  grow  continuously  from  year 
to  year.  From  1913  to  1923  the  number  of  em- 
ployed workers  has  doubled,  increasing  from 
6,000  to  12,000.  The  number  of  cities  with  com- 
munity recreation  leadership  has  increased  from 
342  to  680  and  the  number  of  playgrounds  from 
2,402  to  6,601.  The  money  expended  locally  has 
grown  from  $5,700,000  to  more  than  $14,000,000. 
The  number  of  persons  sharing  in  the  support  of 


the  national  work  has  grown  from  3,200  in  1913 
to  more  than  15,000  in   1923. 

FIRST  AID  TO  INJURED 

Digging  into  the  reports  of  field  workers — like 
delving  into  King  Tut's  tomb — brings  to  surface 
many  rare  gems,  not  of  mineral  beauty  but  of 
social  experience. 

It  may  be  a  round  table  session  with  city 
fathers  who  are  about  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of 
"economy"  by  lopping  off  the  appropriation  for 
playgrounds.  Or  some  enterprising  politician  is 
trying  to  oust  the  trained  director  to  make  a  place 
for  a  home  man  whose  knowledge  of  play  and 
games  is  limited  to  playing  the  game  of  politics. 
The  service  trail  has  even  led  to  the  courts,  for 
irate  neighbors  across  the  street  from  a  play- 
ground got  an  injunction  and  temporarily  stopped 
the  bedlam  of  noise  the  children  were  making. 
At  the  hearing  a  field  representative  convinced 
the  court — and  even  the  complaining  neighbors — 
that  the  remedy  was  to  be  found  not  in  closing 
the  playground  but  in  providing  trained  leader- 
ship. The  gates  were  re-opened,  the  children 
came  trooping  in  after  the  Pied  Piper  of  Play, 
and  the  youngsters  and  neighbors  "lived  happily 
together  ever  after." 

Dead  towns — recreationally  dead — have  come  to 
life  through  the  help  of  a  field  representative  in 
reviving  or  planning  a  program  of  leisure  time 
activities.  Now  the  children,  the  youths  and 
many  of  the  grown-ups  are  finding  places  to  go 
and  things  to  do,  and  life  in  the  old  town  is  no 
longer  drab  and  dull.  Or  it  may  be  that  the 
community  had  a  sort  of  recreation  system  but 
without  trained  leadership.  Our  representative 
has  been  able  to  help  them  see  the  need  for  such 
leadership,  and  then  has  come  development  of 
program  and  greatly  increased  participation  by 
youngsters  and  oldsters.  Thus,  partly  through 
the  counsel  and  advice,  the  expert  assistance  of 
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these  field  representatives  to  local  organizations, 
has  come  this  new-found  ability  and  opportunity 
for  expression,  for  development,  for  added  meas- 
ures of  happiness  through  the  right  use  of  their 
leisure.  Juvenile  delinquency,  adult  vice,  give 
way  in  large  measure  to  wholesome  outlets  for 
expression.  And  this  individual  gain  is,  in  turn, 
reflected  in  the  sum  total  of  community  spirit 
and  service  and  happiness. 

PLOWING  NEW  GROUND 

Of  the  need  of  people  for  adequate  opportuni- 
ties for  expression  through  recreation,  through 
music,  through  drama  and  other  channels,  there 
is  no  end.  And  there  is  no  end  to  the  requests 
coming  to  the  Association  for  help  in  setting  up 
the  machinery  which  will  insure  these  opportuni- 
ties. Through  the  work  in  one  county,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  has  been  employed  during 
the  past  year  and  many  small  communities  and 
local  groups  are  being  helped.  A  number  of 
larger  cities,  too,  have  been  aided  in  their  organi- 
zation problems  through  the  field  work  of  the 
Association. 

The  organization  of  community  recreation — the 
setting  up  of  machinery  to  meet  human  needs — 
results  in  material  as  well  as  the  greater  spiritual 
values,  for  many  leaders  in  industrial  fields  have 
testified  to  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  a  rec- 
reation system  to  a  community  which  hopes  to 
hold  its  present  industries  and  attract  others. 

A  manufacturer  from  an  eastern  city  employ- 
ing a  large  number  of  men  desired  to  locate  in 
one  of  several  cities  of  about  25,000  population. 
Each  city  was  visited  and  committees  pointed  out 
their  respective  advantages.  One  city  felt  certain 
the  manufacturer  had  practically  decided  to  locate 
there.  He  had,  except  for  one  fact.  Word  came 
that  this  city  had  been  eliminated.  A  committee 
of  business  men,  upon  inquiring  as  to  what  caused 
the  adverse  decision,  was  told  by  the  manufacturer 
that  their  city  had  less  in  the  way  of  opportuni- 
ties for  community  recreation  and  self-expression 
than  either  of  the  other  cities.  Who  will  question 
the  decision  of  this  industrial  leader  who  knows 
that  people  must  not  only  work  but  must  also 
live — not  merely  exist — and  that  the  manner  in 
which  they  live  during  leisure  hours  definitely 
influences  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
work-time  effort? 

INVESTMENT  AND  INTEREST 
What  is  it  worth  to  communities  to  have  had 
the  experience  of  being  brought  together  in  a 
common  community  effort?  What  may  be  the 
ultimate  values  to  the  employer  and  employee? 
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Or  who  can  know  the  strength  and  beauty  added 
to  the  lives  of  their  children  through  the  recrea- 
tion now  provided  by  these  cities?  We  know,  of 
course,  that  the  children  will  be  stronger  physi- 
cally, more  vigorous  mentally,  cleaner  morally  and 
healthier  spiritually.  But  only  social  understand- 
ing and  a  far-off  look  into  the  future  can  catch 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  widening  vistas  of  joy  and 
happiness,  of  increased  capacity  and  equipment 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  To  some  it  will 
even  mean  the  difference  between  careers  of  crime 
and  failure  and  lives  of  cleanness  and  success. 
No  one  has  yet  invented  scales  or  measuring  rod 
by  which  we  may  evaluate  such  spiritual  dividends. 

TAXES  FOR  PLAY 

Municipal  officials  are,  as  a  rule,  practical,  hard- 
headed  men,  not  inclined  to  add  to  the  municipal 
budget  any  item  until  their  constituents  have  given 
expression  to  a  need.  The  fact  that  the  recrea- 
tion work  in  about  fifty  cities  has  been  transferred 
during  the  year  from  the  supervision  of  that  part 
of  our  machinery  which  has  to  do  with  privately 
maintained  work  to  that  which  is  designed  to 
cooperate  with  municipally  maintained  recreation 
work,  is  one  of  the  most  definitely  encouraging 
developments  during  the  year.  When  supervised 
recreation  wins  sufficient  support  in  a  community 
to  earn  a  place  in  the  municipal  budget,  we  may 
feel  assured  that  widespread  results  have  been 
achieved  in  that  community.  The  recent  rapid 
trend  toward  the  municipalization  of  our  recrea- 
tion systems  indicates  with  a  fair  degree  of  cer- 
tainty that  the  time  is  no  longer  distant  when  a 
supervised  recreation  system  will  be  generally 
regarded  as  just  as  necessary  a  department  of 
municipal  service  as  that  of  health,  welfare  and 
juvenile  courts. 

UP  TO  THE  VOTERS 

Interesting  and  promising  state-wide  campaigns 
for  municipal  support  of  recreation  are  now  in 
progress  in  about  thirty  cities  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
At  the  request  of  individuals  and  groups  desiring 
to  have  a  special  recreation  tax  levied  our  repre- 
sentatives have  been  helping  organize  and  conduct 
these  campaigns.  The  necessary  petitions  of 
voters  have  been  filed,  the  elections  are  to  be  held 
in  the  spring  of  1924  and  the  friends  of  the 
recreation  movement  in  these  states  are  hopeful 
that  the  voters  will  authorize  the  special  tax  in  a 
substantial  number  of  these  cities. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  of  anything  like  a 
state-wide  effort  in  behalf  of  a  special  recreation 
tax  and  friends  of  the  recreation  cause  everywhere 
will  follow  this  experiment  with  eager  interest. 


SHELTER  HOUSE  RECENTLY  CONSTRUCTED  ON  ONE  OF  THE  PLAYGROUNDS   MAINTAINED  BY  THE  BOARD 
OF  RECREATION  COMMISSIONERS,  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


CO-OPERATION  WITH  THE  HARMON  FOUNDATION 

The  relationship  of  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America  to  the  Harmon 
Foundation  has  been  a  source  of  helpful  mutual 
service. 

In  the  last  two  years  Mr.  William  E.  Harmon, 
through  the  Harmon  Foundation,  has  either  given 
land  outright  or  helped  in  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  playgrounds  in  thirty  cities.  Wherever  land 
has  been  acquired  under  this  plan,  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  has  written  to  the 
local  persons  interested,  sending  literature  and 
offering  advice  regarding  equipment,  management 
and  program  for  the  new  playground.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  field  workers  have  been  sent  to 
confer  with  the  local  citizens  about  equipment 
and  activities. and  to  suggest  the  advisability  of 
organizing  a  year-round  recreation  system. 

The  Association  has  also  worked  with  the 
Harmon  Foundation  in  giving  impetus  to  the 
plan  of  having  land  set  aside  for  playgrounds  in 
new  real  estate  sub-divisions. 

THE  JOB  AND  THE  MAN — OR  WOMAN 

The  organization  of  new  recreation  units  in- 
variably brings  the  national  organization  requests 
for  help  in  finding  suitable  directors  for  the  local 
work.  To  meet  this  demand  there  is  maintained 


a  Personnel  Bureau  which  not  only  finds  the  men 
and  women  for  these  positions  but  conducts  train- 
ing schools  where  courses  in  community  organ- 
ization and  recreation  work  are  given.  The  Bu- 
reau has  successfully  met  76  per  cent,  of  requests 
for  this  sort  of  service  during  the  year,  having 
furnished  to  local  .communities  161  trained  execu- 
tives. This  is  a  notable  advance  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  during  which  it  was  able  to  meet  only 
56  per  cent,  of  similar  requests  from  local  recrea- 
tion organizations. 

But  the  increased  efficiency  in  the  Personnel 
Bureau  is  not  accurately  reflected  by  this  com- 
parison of  percentages  as  there  is  no  question  but 
that  the  equipment  of  the  men  and  women  thus 
placed  in  local  employment  is  distinctly  higher 
than  that  of  preceding  years. 

REQUESTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

That  the  gospel  of  play  is  not  only  winning  its 
way  in  America,  but  abroad  as  well,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  quotation  in  a  letter  from  a 
school  teacher  living  in  an  enclosed  settlement 
for  criminal  tribes  in  far  away  India: 

"We  very  much  want  to  have  a  playground 
kept  regularly  open  with  paid  supervisors  and 
require  the  troublesome  boys  and  girls  to  be  pres- 
ent there  when  they  are  not  in  school  so  that  they 
will  not  be  stealing  wood  and  other  things.  We 


have  a  large  opportunity  to  have  these  boys  and 
girls  useful  citizens  rather  than  the  criminals 
they  will  be  if  they  follow  in  their  parents' 
footsteps." 

Our  Correspondence  and  Consultation  Bureau 
sent  this  inquiring  teacher  appropriate  literature 
and  suggestions  as  to  how  she  might  meet  this 
need,  and  if  the  troublesome  boys  and  girls  of 
India  are  like  such  boys  and  girls  everywhere 
else  we  shall  look  for  a  report  showing  a  decrease 
in  wood  stealing  and  a  marked  transformation  in 
the  characters  of  these  little  Indians. 

From  thirty  other  foreign  countries  have  come 
inquiries  of  one  kind  or  another  about  the  play 
and  recreation  movement,  most  of  them  express- 
ing a  conscious  need  for  the  kind  of  service  our 
organization  is  giving  to  communities  in  this  coun- 
try. 

A  Park  Commissioner  from  Japan,  a  member 
of  the  Physical  Education  Commission  of  Chile, 
the  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Play  in 
Hull,  England,  and  a  number  of  other  citizens  of 
foreign  countries  have  called  at  headquarters  for 
personal  conferences  on  recreation  problems  in 
their  homelands. 

LONG  DISTANCE  CALLS 

To  illustrate  the  widespread  and  active  demand 
there  is  for  information  touching  community  rec- 
reation in  this  country,  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
Bureau  received  an  average  of  more  than  1,300 
letters  of  inquiry  each  month  during  the  year. 
Here's  one  of  these  letters  fresh  from  the  soil. 

"Your  letter  and  information  came  like  a  help- 
ing hand  to  a  gasping,  drowning  swimmer.  Our 
young  people  and  children  find  their  only  amuse- 
ment places  are  the  picture  shows  and  dances. 
People  of  our  community  deplore  the  moral  con- 
ditions among  the  young  people.  .  .  .  How  to 
supervise  their  program  is  the  problem  confront- 
ing us  now.  Please  give  us  suggestions  on  how 
to  handle  this  situation." 

Later  a  letter  of  acknowledgement  came  ex- 
pressing appreciation  "of  the  great  help  in  pro- 
moting the  interest  of  recreation  and  play  in  this 
community."  Isn't  that  worth  while  ?  Does  any- 
one doubt  that  the  "moral  conditions  among  the 
young  people"  will  be  greatly  improved  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  exchange  of  letters  and  the  construc- 
tive forces  set  in  motion  thereby? 

PLAY  HOUSES 

Through  the  courtesy  and  interest  of  Mr.  Louis 
E.  Jallade,  a  well-known  New  York  architect  who 
is  giving  his  service  as  Building  Consultant,  we 
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are  now  in  position  to  advise  community  recrea- 
tion organizations  touching  their  building  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  needed  addition  to  our  facilities 
and  will  no  doubt  contribute  greatly  toward  se- 
curing better  planned  and  better  built  recreation 
structures. 

PLAY  AND  PRINTERS'  INK 
"I  have  read  over  all  material  sent.  Let  me 
state  to  you  that  I  am  happy  to  find  the  place 
now  for  which  I  have  been  seeking  for  some 
years.  You  seem  to  have  the  goods."  This 
from  one  of  the  individuals  who  are  finding  help 
in  the  bulletins,  pamphlets  and  handbooks  which 
the  Association  issues. 

THE  PLAYGROUND,  too,  the  monthly  magazine 
of  the  Association,  is  enlarging  its  field  of  serv- 
ice as  indicated  by  the  increased  number  of  sub- 
scribers, "I  should  not  know  what  to  do  without 
THE  PLAYGROUND,"  writes  a  settlement  worker, 
"I  find  it  one  of  the  most  suggestive  magazines 
in  the  country." 

Isn't  it  worth  while  to  help  with  printed  ma- 
terial the  people  and  communities  for  whom  field 
service  and  personal  conferences  are  out  of  the 
question  ? 

MAKING  'EM  FIT 

The  interest  of  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  Ath- 
letic Badge  Tests  is  growing  remarkably,  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  orders  for  badges  and  certificates 
have  been  received  this  year  from  271  cities,  as 
against  163  cities  last  year — almost  100  more 
cities  enlisted  in  this  work.  A  64  per  cent,  in- 
crease over  last  year  in  the  number  of  badges  and 
certificates  issued  breaks  all  records.  What  a 
worth  while  achievement  this  represents  for 
Young  America!  For  to  win  a  badge  or  certi- 
ficate means  physical  fitness. 

According  to  information  in  hand,  Athletic 
Badge  Tests  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
State  Programs  of  Physical  Education  in  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Washington,  and  Minnesota. 

RECREATION  CONGRESS 

From  41  States  and  203  cities  came  569  dele- 
gates to  the  Tenth  Recreation  Congress  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  October  8  to  12,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  The  delegates  included  not 
only  many  who  are  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
community  recreation  work  but  also  leaders  of 
thought  and  activity  in  other  fields — educators, 
ministers,  labor  leaders,  judges,  statesmen,  busi- 


GOODWIN  PARK,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT.    HARTFORD  Is  ONE  OF  THE  EIGHTY-NINE  CITIES  REPORTED 
AS    MAINTAINING    MUNICIPAL    GOLF    COURSES 


ness  men  and  women — who  brought  messages  of 
encouragement  and  approval  for  what  play  had 
done  to  enlarge  life  and  build  character  in  their 
respective  communities.  Many  came  seeking  in- 
formation and  inspiration  that  would  help  them 
do  better  work  in  the  leisure  time  field  at  home. 
Religious  leaders  pointed  out  how  and  why  the 
church  should  be  more  closely  allied  with  the 
recreation  movement.  The  voice  of  the  workers 
of  America  was  heard  in  its  appeal  for  larger 
opportunities  for  development  and  expression. 
"We  want  bread  and  roses,  too." 

In  38  section  meetings  practically  every  phase 
of  recreation  was  discussed.  Frank  analysis  was 
made  of  present  methods  and  earnest  thought  was 
given  to  finding  even  more  effective  ways  of  do- 
ing community  recreation  work.  At  general 
meetings  informing  addresses  were  made  on  va- 
rious phases  of  recreation  work  by  men  and 
women  who  have  won  positions  of  leadership  in 
this  field  of  service. 

All  who  attended  the  Congress  felt  its  lifting 
and  inspirational  power  and  left  better  equipped 
and  freshly  dedicated  to  a  larger  measure  of  serv- 
ice to  their  communities. 

RECREATION  HOME-RULE 

Frequently  communities  have  wanted  to  provide 
recreation  systems  supported  either  wholly  or  in 
part  by  municipal  funds  but  were  prevented  from 


doing  so  for  lack  of  legislation  authorizing  such 
expenditures.  These  experiences  indicated  the 
necessity  for  helping  those  interested  in  com- 
munity recreation  to  secure  enabling  measures 
enacted  by  the  State  Legislatures  authorizing  ex- 
penditure of  municipal  funds  for  recreation  and 
the  levying  of  special  taxes,  where  necessary,  for 
that  purpose.  During  the  year  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  enacted  such  legis- 
lation, while  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa 
enacted  certain  important  amendments.  In  most 
of  this  State  legislation  the  right  to  initiate  the 
establishment  of  a  recreation  system  is  given  to 
the  voters,  so  that  a  municipally  supported  sys- 
tem may  be  established  by  the  governing  body  of 
a  community — or  if  it  is  not  disposed  to  take  this 
advanced  step  then  the  voters  may,  upon  petition, 
have  an  election  on  the  subject.  A  number  of 
State  Legislatures  are  giving  consideration  to 
similar  legislation,  while  still  other  States  already 
have  adequate  legislation. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service,  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  Association,  is  con- 
tinuing its  co-operation  with  other  interested  or- 
ganizations in  promoting  the  passage  of  Federal 
legislation  in  aid  of  universal  physical  education. 
The  Service  is  also  helping  the  friends  of  phy- 
sical education  in  various  states  secure  needed 
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legislation.  Already  32  states  have  physical  edu- 
cation legislation  and  the  subject  is  now  receiving 
favorable  and  active  consideration  in  a  number 
of  other  states. 

Through  visits  by  its  field  representative  on 
invitation,  the  Service  has  given  advisory  service 
to  those  states  where  physical  education  work  is 
being  done,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  actively 
planning  for  such  work.  Interest  in  this  con- 
structive work  is  growing  rapidly. 

' 

MISCELLANY 

Many  opportunities  to  present  the  cause  of 
recreation  have  come  through  invitations  for 
speakers  from  national  and  state'  conventions  of 
civic,  religious,  patriotic,  educational  and  frater- 
nal organizations.  Speakers  have  also  been  fur- 
nished to  many  local  groups  who  wanted  the  sub- 
ject presented. 

More  and  more  are  communities  turning  to 
their  recreation  organization  for  leadership  in 
celebrating  national  holidays  and  some  extraor- 
dinarily fine,  dignified,  yet  thoroughly  enjoyable 
programs  were  put  on  this  year. 


RETROSPECT — PROSPECT 

A  backward  look  over  the  work  for  the  year 
1923  brings  to  view  many  worth  while  things 
accomplished,  much  progress  made.  Leisure 
hours  have  doubtless  been  transformed  from  lia- 
bilities into  assets  for  individuals  and  communi- 
ties. Life  has  been  fuller,  more  satisfying  to 
many  who  have  found  fresh  avenues  of  joy  and 
happiness.  Children  have  had  a  chance  to  satisfy 
their  play  hunger  under  wholesome,  constructive 
environment.  Summing  it  all  up  there  is  cause 
for  a  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  who 
have  helped,  whether  through  contributions  of 
money  or  service. 

But  when  we  look  ahead  at  the  enormous  and 
urgent  work  needing  to  be  done,  when  we  think 
of  the  hundreds  of  communities  that  as  yet  have 
done  nothing  toward  providing  leisure  time  pro- 
grams, when  we  think  of  the  throngs  of  children 
who  yet  have  no  normal  play  life — such  a  glance 
ahead  reveals  a  mighty  challenge  that  urges  on  to 
an  even  greater  measure  of  service  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work,  that  through  play  all  of  us  may 
indeed  find  the  more  abundant  life. 


Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Statement  of  Expenditure 
For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1923 

Field  Service  to  Cities  Whose  Recreation  Program  Is  Supported  Largely  by  Municipal  Funds  $104,775.48 
171  such  cities  were  given  personal1  service  in  meeting  their  recreation  problems. 

Field  Service  to  Cities  Whose  Recreation  Program   Is   Supported   Largely  by   Volunteer 

Contributions $100,720.92 

93  cities  were  given  continuous  personal  service  in  meeting  their  recreation  problems  through 
regular  district  representatives.  In  addition  a  larger'  number  of  cities  were  given  guidance 
in  their  efforts  to  make  their  local  programs  more  effective. 

Local  Employment  Service $     2,501.82 

151  cities  were  aided  in  meeting  local  personnel  needs. 

Correspondence  and  Consultation  Service $  18,368.70 

Approximately  16,000  requests  for  information  and  help  were  answered  through  letters,  liter- 
ature and  office  consultation.  Assistance  was  given  to  30  foreign  countries. 

Bureau  of  Special  Publications $     4,845.25 

Through  the  preparation  of  handbooks,  pamphlets  and  mimeographed  material  for  use  in 
answering  general  inquiries,  the  cost  of  the  association's  correspondence  service  is  greatly 
reduced.  Proceeds  from  sale  of  material  help  maintain  the  bureau. 

Playground  Magazine    $  19,772.76 

The  "tool-kit"  of  the  recreation  worker.  During  1923  the  number  of  subscribers  has  in- 
creased 48%.  A  part  of  the  cost  of  publication  is  met  from  receipts  from  subscriptions  and 
advertising. 

Year  Book $     1,874.81 

The  annual  stock  taking  of  recreational  developments  in  America  which  requires  corre- 
spondence with  more  than  2,400  communities. 

Recreation  Congress  and  Annual  Meeting $     7,035.70 

Almost  600  delegates,  representing  203  cities  and  41  states,  attended  the  Tenth  Annual 
Recreation  Congress.  To  encourage  democratic  control  of  the  Association,  members  of  the 
Association — approximately  14,000  in  number — received  notices  of  the  annual  meeting  and 
nomination  blanks. 

Boys'  Badges $     1,045.00 

Bronze  badges  are  awarded  boys  passing  the  minimum  physical  efficiency  tests  issued  by 
the  Association.  The  tests  were  used  last  year  in  38  states,  one  territory  and  two  foreign 
countries.  The  number  of  badges  awarded  increased  42%  in  1923. 

Girls'  Badges $     1,200.62 

Forty  states,  one  territory  and  one  foreign  country  awarded  badges  to  girls  passing  the 
physical  efficiency  tests.  The  number  of  badges  awarded  increased  105%  in  1923. 

Lantern  Slides,  Cuts  and  Photographs $        908.48 

Last  year  219  individuals  and  community  groups  were  aided  in  their  local  educational  work 
through  the  use  of  this  material. 

Special  Study  of  Summer  Camps $  10,506.61 

A  special  gift  has  made  possible  a  study  of  summer  camps  of  various  types,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  study,  which  is  to  make  available  in  one  book  the  information 
needed  to  locate,  equip,  organize,  and  administer  summer  camps  in  accordance  with  approved 
standards.  Various  associations  and  groups  promoting  and  conducting  summer  camp  work 
throughout  the  country  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  a  study  and 
suggested  the  need  for  it. 

National  Physical  Education  Service $  33,438.80 

Conducts  campaigns  for  national  and  state  legislation  for  compulsory  physical  education. 
Last  year  the  Service  worked  with  Congress  and  in  a  number  of  individual  states.  Laws 
passed  in  1923  in  five  states  will  affect  the  physical  well-being  of  3,000,000  children. 

TOTAL $306,994.95 
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Community  Recreation  Leadership  in  680  Cities 

Six  hundred  and  eighty  cities  had  community  recreation  leadership  in  1923,  according  to  the  re- 
ports received  by  the  Association.  Six  hundred  and  sixty*  of  these  reports  are  complete  enough  for 
publication  in  the  Year  Book  Table.  Never  before  has  the  number  of  cities  thus  reported  exceeded 
505.  The  number  of  cities  reporting  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  with  community  recreation  lead- 
ership in  1922  was  505.  This  year  an  unusual  effort  was  made  to  secure  complete  returns.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers  maintained. 

tThe  1923  Year  Book  is  the  most  comprehensive  report  yet  made.  All  working  together  in  the 
national  playground  and  recreation  movement  may  well  be  happy  over  the  growth  of  the  movement. 

Playgrounds  and  Community  Centers  Under  Paid  Leadership 

The  reports  from  the  660  cities  appearing  in  the  Year  Book  Table  show  a  total  of  6,601  play- 
grounds and  community  centers  maintained  under  paid  leadership  during  1923.  These  have  been 
analyzed  as  follows : 

Community 

Playgrounds  Centers 

Cities  Reporting 640  233 

Total  number  of  centers 5,309  1,292 

Open  the  year  round 808  441 

Open  during  the  summer  months 3,573 

Open  other  seasons 952  851 

The  total  of  6,601  playgrounds  and  community  centers  is  an  increase  of  2,000  over  the  number 
reported  the  previous  year. 

In  addition  the  following  are  reported: 

Centers  No.  of  Cities  Reporting 

Under  volunteer  leadership 12 

Under  supervision  of  schools 61 

Having  no  supervision 60 

For  Colored  Citizens 

A  total  of  178  playgrounds  maintained  for  the  use  of  colored  children  is  reported  by  89  cities. 
Forty-two  cities  reported  52  community  centers  maintained  for  colored  adults. 

Possibilities  of  Future  Development 

Eighteen  cities  report  playground  or  community  center,  projects  for  1924  definitely  under  way.  In 
addition  54  cities  report  the  possibility  of  recreational  development  in  the  near  future. 

The  twenty  cities  having  community  recreation  leadership  whose  reports  do  not  appear  in  the  Year  Book  Table 
Pescadero,  Cal. ;  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Santa  Ana,  Cal. ;  S.  Manchester,  Conn. ;  Torrington,  Conn. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ; 
Belleville,    111.;    La   Salle,    Peru,    and   Oglesby,   111.;    Evanston,  111.;   Gloucester,   Mass.;   West  Warren,   Mass.;   Bea- 
con, N.  Y. ;  Leroy,  N.  Y. ;  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
Provo,  Utah;  Madison,  Wis. 


Employed  Workers 

An  increase  of  more  than  1,400  is  observed  in  the  number  of  workers  employed  to  give  leadership 
on  the  playgrounds  and  in  the  community  centers.  A  comparison  with  the  reports  of  the  previous  year 
follows : 

1923  1922 

Cities  reporting „ 660  505 

Men  workers  employed 5,123  4,204 

Women  workers  employed 7,159  6,663 

Total 12,282  10,867 

Cities  reporting  workers  employed  the  year  round 281  215 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  the  year  round 1,925  2,026 

Volunteer  Workers 

In  many  cities,  particularly  those  in  which  Community  Service  organizations  are  functioning,  a  staff 
of  volunteer  workers  is  trained  to  aid  the  year-round  executive  in  carrying  out  the  recreation  program. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  cities  report  a  total  of  5,252  volunteers  whose  services  have  been  en- 
listed for  this  purpose.  Of  this  number  2,291  are  men  and  2,961  are  women. 

Training  Classes  for  Workers 

That  the  necessity  for  trained  leadership  in  recreation  activities  is  becoming  more  widely  recog- 
nized is  evidenced  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  reporting  training  classes  for  employed 
workers.  Seventy-nine  cities  report  such  classes,  as  compared  with  47  in  1922.  The  total  enrollment 
of  students  reported  by  72  cities  is  3,057. 

Sixty-five  cities  report  that  training  classes  for  volunteer  workers  have  been  conducted ;  the  total 
enrollment  in  53  cities  being  2,674. 

Civil  Service  Examinations 

Fifty-one    cities    report    civil    service    examinations  as  a  requirement  in  filling  recreation  positions. 

Attendance 
The  average  daily  attendance  at  playgrounds  and  community  centers  is  reported  as  follows : 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  playgrounds  reported  by  533  cities 1,255,273 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  community  centers  reported  by  139  cities 181,312 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  playgrounds  and  community  centers 1 ,436,585 

Management 

Municipal 

The  forms  of  municipal  administration  in  the  660  cities  sending  complete  reports  are  summarized 
as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

Playground   and   Recreation    Commissions,    Departments,    Divisions,    Boards    or   Bureaus  93 

School  Boards 127 

Park   Boards,   Commissions,  Departments   and   Bureaus,  or   Park  and   Recreation   Com- 
missions      85 

City  Councils 28 

Departments  of  Parks  and  Public  Property 9 

Departments  or  Boards  of  Public  Works 7 

Departments  of  Public  Welfare 5 

Welfare  and  Recreation  Commissions 1 

Departments  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements 1 
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Playground  Athletic  Leagues 1 

Public  Utilities  Commissions   1 

City  Planning  Commissions 1 

Recreation  and  Community  Service  Departments , 1 

Bath   House   Commissions    1 

Colleges    1 


362 

In  a  number  of  cities  municipal  departments  combined  in  the  management  of  playgrounds  and  com- 
munity centers,  as  follows : 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

City  and  Board  of  Education 5 

Board  of  Education  and  Park  Board 4 

Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of  Education  and  Park  Board   1 

Playground  Commission  and  Board  of  Education 1 

11 
Private 

Private  organizations  in  control  of  playgrounds  and  community  recreation  centers  are  reported  as 
follows : 

% 

Managing  Authority  No.  of  Cities 

Playground  and  Recreation  Associations,  Leagues,  Committees  and  Societies ;  Community 

Service  Boards,  Associations  and  Bureaus 156 

Community  Center  Boards  and  Councils 24 

Women's  Clubs 23 

Civic  and  Improvement  Leagues,  Associations  and  Clubs 20 

Parent-Teacher  Associations    20 

Industrial   Plants    14 

Welfare  Leagues  and  Associations 12 

Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 11 

Miscellaneous  Clubs 8 

Churches 7 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade 6 

Rotary  Clubs 4 

Kiwanis  Clubs    4 

Athletic  Associations 2 

Neighborhood   Associations    2 

Red  Cross   2 

Boys'  Organizations   2 

American  Legion    1 

Lions  Clubs  1 

Elks  Clubs  I 1 

Individuals 1 

Educational  and  Industrial  Union 1 

Recreation  Camps    1 

Social  Service  Federations  1 

Missions 1 

325 
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Finances 

Sources  of  Support 

The  sources  of  support  in  the  660  cities  sending  complete  reports  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Cities  reporting  work  supported  by  municipal  funds   274 

"  private   funds    178 

"  municipal  and  private  funds 201 

"  state,  municipal  and  private  funds 3 

"  state  and  municipal  funds 1 

"  state  and  private  funds 1 

"  county  funds 1 

"  county  and  private  funds   , 1 

Expenditures 

An  increase  of  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  over  1922  is  shown  in  the  statements  of 
expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  from  616  cities.  The  total  amount  reported  is  $13,943,054.43.  It 
is  itemized  as  follows  : 

Expended  for  Total  Amount 

Land,  Buildings,  Permanent  Equipment  (239  cities  reporting)    $4,114,249.75 

Upkeep,  Supplies  and  Incidentals  (466  cities  reporting)    1,893,920.28 

Salaries  (533  cities  reporting)   4,531,380.05 

Total  Expenditure  (616  cities  reporting) 13,943,054.43 

Bond  Issues 

Thirty-three  cities  report  a  total  of  $10,399,661.52  issued  in  bonds  for  recreation  purposes  during  the 
past  year.  This  is  more  than  nine  times  the  amount  reported  in  1922.  The  cities  are  listed  as  follows : 

City  Amount  of  Bond  Issue 

Long  Beach,  Cal $   900,000.00 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 1,500,000.00 

Key  West,  Fla 200,000.00 

Chicago,  111 2,145,000.00 

Clinton,  111 : 7,500.00 

Winnetka,  111 T 80,855.52 

Columbus,  Ind 101,000.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind 97,196.00 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 480,000.00 

Shreveport,   La 250,000.00 

Fall  River,  Mass 10,000.00 

Holyoke,  Mass 55,000.00 

Marlboro,  Mass 50,000.00 

Springfield,  Mass 80,000.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo 3,800,000.00 

East  Orange,  N.  J 12,750.00 

Paterson,  N.  J 7,000.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 114,000.00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 52,600.00 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 1,012.00 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio 40,000.00 

Fairport,  Ohio 2,500.00 

Toledo,  Ohio 40,345.00 
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City  Amount  of  Bond  Issue 

Crafton,  Pa $35,000.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa , 45,000.00 

Scranton,  Pa 10,000.00 

Turtle  Creek,  Pa 42,500.00 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 59,900.00 

Port  Arthur,  Texas  20,000.00 

San  Antonio,  Texas 100,000.00 

Portsmouth,  Va 5,500.00 

Bluefield,  W.  Va 50,000.00 

Charleston,  W.  Va 5,000.00 


$10,399,661.52 

Donated  Playgrounds 

Through  the  generosity  of  their  citizens  fifty-one  cities  during  1923  received  gifts  of  land  or  prop- 
erty to  be  used  for  recreation  purposes.  Of  this  number  twenty-four  report  the  value  of  the  property  as 
follows : 

Value  of  Property 

Oxnard,  Cal $  8,000.00 

Grand  Junction,  Col 5,000.00 

Atlanta,  Ga 10,000.00 

Moline,  111 5,800.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind 9,000.00 

Lafayette,  La 12,000.00 

Hallowell,  Maine   4,500.00 

Springfield,  Mass ; 35,000.00 

Turners  Falls,  Mass 10,000.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn 750.00 

Spring  Lake  Beach,  N.  J 200,000.00 

Mechanicville,  N.  Y 1,000.00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 13,000.00 

Dayton,  Ohio    ._ 25,000.00 

Miamisburg,  Ohio 2,000.00 

Salem,  Ohio    150,000.00 

Huntington,  Pa : 10,000.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa -. 115,500.00 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 5,000.00 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 135,000.00 

Dallas,  Texas    243,000.00 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 21,000.00 

Marinette,   Wis 25,000.00 

Toronto,  Out.,  Canada 5,000.00 


$1,050,550.00 

Memorial  Playgrounds 

In  response  to  the  question,  "How  many  memorial  playgrounds  have  you  in  your  city?"  61  cities 
reported  a  total  of  136  playgrounds  so  dedicated.  The  total  acreage  of  these  memorials  is  given  by  46 
cities  as  990  acres.  The  cities  reporting  memorial' playgrounds  are: 

Fresno,  Cal.  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Meriden,  Conn.  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Jacksonville,  111.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Rockford,  111.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Indianapolis,  Ind.  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

Hallowell,  Me.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Westbrook,  Me.  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 

Attleboro,  Mass.  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Boston,  Mass.  Akron,  Ohio 

Fall  River,  Mass.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Fitchburg,  Mass.  Napoleon,  Ohio 

Hamilton-Wenham,  Mass.  St.  Marys,  Ohio 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  Apollo,  Pa. 

Newton,  Mass.  Conshohocken,-  Pa. 

Norwood,  Mass.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Sharon,  Pa. 

Southbridge,  Mass.  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Watertown,  Mass.  York,  Pa. 

Lake  City,  Minn.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Franklin,  N.  H.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

East  Jaffray,  N.  H.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H.  Dallas,  Texas 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Houston,  Texas 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Texarkana,  Ark.-Tex. 

East  Orange,  N.  J.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Englewood,  N.  J.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Morristown,  N.  J.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Orange,  N.  J.  Washburn,  Wis. 

Rumson,  N.  J.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Acreage  of  Playgrounds 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-six  cities  report  15,019  acres  as  the  total  area  devoted  to  playgrounds,  as 
follows : 

Cities  Reporting  Total  Acreage 

School  Playgrounds   238  2,608  acres 

Park  Playgrounds 184  5,295  acres 

Other  Playgrounds 130  1,804  acres 

Value  of  Equipment  on  Playgrounds 
The  total  value  of  equipment  on  playgrounds  reported  by  445  cities  is  $3,055,934.97. 

School  Buildings  as  Evening  Recreation  Centers 

A  continued  increase  is  observed  in  the  number  of  school  buildings  used  as  evening  recreation 
centers.  For  1923,  196  cities  report  1,127  buildings  so  used.  A  total  average  weekly  attendance  of 
187,214  is  reported  by  120  cities.  Ninety-five  cities  give  the  valuation  of  school  buildings  used  as 
evening  recreation  centers,  the  total  being  $110,914,922.55. 

Community  Buildings 

Community  buildings  used  exclusively  for  recreation  purposes  are  reported  by  124  cities,  the 
total  number  of  buildings  being  328.  Eighty-one  cities  report  a  total  average  weekly  attendance  of 
398,412.  The  estimated  total  valuation  of  community  buildings  reported  by  83  cities  is  $18,132,032.48. 

One  hundred  and  forty-six  cities  have  community  buildings  which  are  used  for  both  civic  and 
recreation  purposes,  the  total  number  of  such  buildings  being  1,114.  The  estimated  total  valuation  of 
this  property  reported  by  51  cities  is  $17,018,841.00. 
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Public  Swimming  Pools,  Baths  and  Bathing  Beaches 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  bathing  facilities  provided  by  recreation  authorities  is  the  street  shower 
which  has  become  very  popular  in  a  large  number  of  cities.  Sixty-nine  communities  report  410  of 
these  showers  in  use.  In  addition  the  following  are  reported : 


Cities  Reporting     Total  Number 


Swimming  Pools,  Indoor 99 

Swimming  Pools,  Outdoor 149 

Public  Bathing  Beaches 134 


200 
336 
261 


Estimated  Valuation 

$   770,707.00  (21  cities) 
3,093,153.68  (68 cities) 


Although  a  question  regarding  wading  pools   was  not  included  in  the  Year  Book  questionnaire, 
eight  cities  reported  a  total  of  35  wading  pools  maintained  as  a  part  of  their  playground  facilities. 


Municipal  Golf  Courses 

Eighty-nine  cities  report  the  maintenance  of  municipal  golf   courses, 
the  value  of  property  so  used  as  follows: 


City 


No.  of 
Courses 


Long  Beach,  Cal 1 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 2 

Stockton,  Cal 1 

Canon  City,  Col 1 

Wilmington,  Del 1 

Jacksonville,  Fla 1 

Jacksonville,  111 1 

Peoria,  111 1 

Robinson,  111 1 

Winnetka,  111 1 

Lansing,  Mich 1 

Crookston,  Minn 1 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn 1 

Minneapolis,  Minn 2 

St.  Paul,  Minn 1 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 1 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 1 

Columbus,  Ohio   1 

Dayton,   Ohio    • 2 

Middletown,   Ohio    1 

Springfield,  Ohio 1 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 1 

Portland,   Ore 3 

Erie,  Pa 1 

Huntington,  Pa 1 

Memphis,  Tenn 2 

Nashville,  Tenn 1 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 1 

Houston,  Texas 1 

San  Antonio,  Texas 1 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 1 

Portsmouth,   Va 1 


Of  this  number  39  give 

Valuation  of 
Property 

$1,000,000.00 

90,000.00 

2,000.00 

5,000.00 

165,000.00 

100,000.00      . 

10,000.00 
300,000.00 

20,000.00 

57,641.61 

65,000.00 

20,000.00 

1,000.00 

325,000.00 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 

75,000.00 

150,000.00 

•  750,000.00 

75,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
236,000.00 

49,000.00 

25,000.00 
250,000.00 

30,000.00 

75,000.00 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 
250,000.00 

35,000.00 
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Seattle,  Wash 1 

Spokane,  Wash '. 1 

Walla  Walla,  Wash 1 

Kenosha,  Wis 1 

Racine,  Wis 1 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada 1 

Regina,  Sask.,  Canada 1 


$375,000.00 

100,000.00 

20,000.00 

75,000.00 

80,000.00 

685,000.00 

160,000.00 


Total $5,925,641.61 

The    following  cities   report   that  they   maintain  golf  courses  but  do  not  state  the  value  of  the 


property : 


City 

Oakland,  Cal 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Denver,  Col , 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  . 
Hartford,  Conn.  . .  . 
Stamford,  Conn.  .  . . 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Aurora,  111 

Chicago,  111 , 

Rockford,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind.   .  , 

Richmond,  Ind 

South  Bend,  Ind.   . 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La.  . 
Westbrook,  Me.   . . , 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Worcester,  Mass.   . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Flint,  Mich 

Jackson,  Mich.    .  . . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Lake  City,  Minn.  .  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo.   . 


No.  of  Courses 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


City 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Omaha,  Neb 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barberton,  Ohio   

Cleveland,   Ohio    

Lebanon,  Ohio    

Sidney,  Ohio  

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Sharon,  Pa 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Dallas,  Texas    

Norfolk,  Va 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Laramie,  Wyo 

Vancouver,  B.  C.,  Canada. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada.  . .  . 
Montreal,  Que.,  Canada... 


No.  of  Courses 

2 

1 
3 
2 
2 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


Summer  Camps 

Summer  camps  are  maintained  by  recreation  authorities  in  forty-five  cities.     A  total  investment  of 
$216,318.00  in  camp  property  and  equipment  is  reported  by  32  cities. 


Streets  and  Vacant  Lots  for  Play 

The  number  of  cities  using  streets  and  vacant  lots  as  play  spaces  shows  a  continued  increase.   The 
following  are  reported: 

Cities  reporting  streets  closed  for  play 95 

Cities  reporting  streets  closed  for  play  under  leadership    52 

Cities  reporting  the  use  of  vacant  lots  for  play  under   leadership 90 
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Special  Recreation  Activities 

No.  of  Cities  Reporting 

Badge  Tests 149 

Community  Singing 236 

Bands    143 

Orchestras   113 

Music  Memory  Contests 

Community  Theatre 58 

Pageants    192 

Dramatics 

Holiday  Celebrations   285 

Block  Parties 45 

Motion  Pictures 145 

Citizenship  Activities 130 

First  Aid  Classes  137 

Domestic  Science  94 

Gardening    60 

Art  Activities    113 

Craftsmanship    168 

Junior  Police 61 

Self  Government   68 

Athletics  for  Industrial  Groups 230 

Winter  Sports    174 

Organized  Hiking 180 

Marble  Tournaments  127 

Horse   Shoe   Tournaments 218 

Forums  .                                                              , , 29 


CONTESTANTS  IN  KITE  TOURNAMENT  RECENTLY  HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  Civic  LEAGUE, 

LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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Summary  of  Facts 


Number  of  cities  to  which  questionnaire  was  sent 2,500 

Replies  received 1,225 

Cities  sending  reports  complete  enough  for  publication    660 

Cities  reporting  in  1923  which  did  not  appear  in  1922  Year  Book 250 

Cities  reporting  work  just  starting 18 

Cities  reporting  the  possibility  of  future  recreation  development    54 

• 

Centers  Maintained 

Cities  reporting  playgrounds  under  paid  leadership 640 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  reported 5,309 

open  the  year  round  ( 148  cities) 808 

open  during  summer  months  (562  cities) 3,573 

open   during  the  school  year  (100  cities) 952 

Cities  reporting  community  centers  under  paid  leadership 233 

Total  number  of  community  centers  reported 1,292 

open  the  year  round  (153  cities) 441 

open   other  seasons  (110  cities) 851 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  and  community  centers  reported  by  660  cities 6,601 

Cities  reporting  playgrounds  and  community  centers  under  supervision  of  volunteers. .  11 

Cities  reporting  school  playgrounds 61 

Cities  reporting  unsupervised  playgrounds .  60 

Cities  reporting  supervised  playgrounds  for  colored  children   89 

Total  number  of  playgrounds  for  colored  children    178 

Cities  reporting  community  centers  for  colored  adults 42 

Total  number  of  community  centers  for  colored  adults 52 

Cities  reporting  playgrounds  and  community  centers  open  Sundays 144 

Cities  reporting  playgrounds  and  community  centers  open  holidays 235 

Employed  Workers 

Cities  reporting  paid  workers  employed 660 

Number  of  men  workers  employed 5,123 

Number  of  women  workers  employed 7,159 

Total  number  of  employed  workers 12,282 

Cities  reporting  workers  employed  the  year  round 281 

Total  number  of  workers  employed  the  year  round  1,925 

Volunteer  Workers 

Cities  reporting  volunteer  workers  assisting  employed  executive  229 

Number  of  volunteer  men  workers 2,291 

Number  of  volunteer  women  workers 2,961 

Total  number  of  volunteer  workers 5,252 

Training  Classes  for  Workers 

Cities  reporting  training  classes  for  employed  workers    

Total  enrolment  in  these  classes  reported  by  72  cities 3,057 

Cities  reporting  training  classes  for  volunteer  leaders  65 

Total  enrolment  in  these  classes  reported  by  53  cities 2,674 

Cities  reporting  civil  service  examinations  as  a  requirement  in  filling  recreation  positions  51 
22 


Attendance 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  playgrounds  reported  by    533  cities 1,255,273 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  community  centers  reported  by  139  cities 181,312 

Total  average  daily  attendance  at  playgrounds  and  community  centers 1,436,585 

Finances 

Cities  reporting  work  supported  by  municipal  funds 274 

"    private  funds % 178 

"    municipal  and  private  funds 201 

"    state,  municipal  and  private  funds 3 

"    state  and  municipal   funds    1 

"    state  and  private  funds  1 

"    county  funds 1 

"    county  and  private  funds 1 

Total  expenditure  for  recreation  purposes  reported  by  616  cities $13,943,054.43 

Total  amount  issued  in  bonds  by  33  cities $10,399,661.52 

Cities  reporting  playgrounds  donated  by  citizens  during  1923 51 

Total  valuation  of  donated  playgrounds  reported  by  24  cities $1,050,550.00 

,  Memorial  Playgrounds 

Cities  reporting  memorial  playgrounds  given  by  citizens    61 

Total  number  of  memorial  playgrounds  reported    136 

Total  acreage  of  memorial  playgrounds  reported  by  46  cities 990 

Playground  Acreage  and  Equipment 

Total  acreage  of  all  playgrounds  reported  by  466  cities  15,019 

Total  acreage  of  school  playgrounds  reported  by  238  cities 2,608 

Total  acreage  of  park  playgrounds  reported  by  184  cities 5,295 

Total  acreage  of  other  playgrounds  reported  by  130  cities 1,804 

Estimated  value  of  equipment  on  all  playgrounds  reported  by  445  cities $3,055,934.97 

School  Buildings  as  Evening  Recreation  Centers 

Cities  reporting  school  buildings  used  as  evening  recreation  centers   196 

Total  number  of  buildings  so  used 1,127 

Estimated  total  valuation  of  these  buildings  reported  by  95  cities $110,914,922.55 

Total  average  weekly  attendance  at  school  recreation  centers  reported  by  120  cities  187,214 

Community  Buildings 

Cities  reporting  community  buildings  used  exclusively  for  recreation  purposes 124 

Total  number  of  such  buildings , 328 

Total  average  weekly  attendance  at  community  buildings  reported  by  81  cities. . . .  398,412 

Estimated  total  valuation  of  community  buildings  reported  by  83  cities $18,132,032.48 

Cities  reporting  community  buildings  used  for  both  civic  and  recreation  purposes 146 

Total  number  of  buildings  so  used 1,114 

Estimated  total  valuation  of  buildings  used  for  both  civic  and  recreation  purposes, 

reported  by  51  cities $17,018,841.00 
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Public  Swimming  Pools,  Baths  and  Bathing  Beaches 

r 
Total  number  of  public  indoor  swimming  pools  reported  by  99  cities 200 

Estimated  total  valuation  of  indoor  pools  reported  by  21  cities $770,707.00 

Total  number  of  public  outdoor  swimming  pools  reported  by  149  cities 336 

Estimated  total  valuation  of  outdoor  pools  reported  by  68  cities $3,093,153.68 

Total  number  of  public  bathing  beaches  reported  by  134  cities  261 

Total  number  of  street  showers  reported  by  69  cities 410 

Public  Golf  Courses 

Cities  reporting  municipal  golf  courses 89 

Estimated  total  valuation  of  municipal  golf  courses  reported  by  39  cities $5,925,641.61 

Summer  Camps 

Number  of  cities  reporting  summer  camps  maintained  by  recreation  authorities 45 

Total  investment  in  camp  property  reported  by  32  cities   $216,318.00 

Streets  and  Vacant  Lots  for  Play 

Cities  reporting  streets  closed  for  play 95 

Cities  reporting  streets  closed  for  play  under  leadership   52 

Cities  reporting  the  use  of  vacant  lots  for  play  under  leadership  90 
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Playground  Association  
Recreation  Commission  

Recreation  System  
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Playgrounds  Association  
Playground  Commission  
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Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association. 
Playgrounds  Committee  
Children's  Supervised  Playground  Cc 
Playgrounds  Commission  
Public  Recreation  Committee  
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Wheeling  
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Oshkosh  
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MUNICIPAL  PLUNGES,  -PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

The  municipal  plunges  at  Brookside  Park,  Pasadena,  are  typical  of  those  constructed  during  the  last  ten  years 
in  more  than  a  score  of  California  cities.  The  City  of  Pasadena  constructed  its  first  outdoor  plunge  in  1914  and 
has  been  making  improvements  on  it  each  year,  the  total  cost,  with  furnishings  and  filtering  system,  amounting  to 
approximately  $28,500.00. 

During  the  spring  of  last  year  a  second  plunge  was  constructed  adjoining  the  original  one.  This  second  plunge 
is  50  feet  wide  by  150  feet  long,  4  to  12  feet  deep,  and  has  a  capacity  of  452,000  gallons.  It  is  equipped  with  a  rapid 
sand  filter,  operating  through  two  tanks  twenty  feet  long.  It  is  operated  by  a  single  stage  horizontal  centrifugal  pump 
direct-connected  to  a  10  horse-power  motor,  with  a  capacity  of  940  gallons  per  meter.  Complete  change  of  water  in 
the  large  tank  is  accomplished  in  about  eight  hours.  A  chlorinator  renders  the  water  bacteriologically  pure — tests 
being  made  at  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  at  regular  intervals.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  new  plunge 
including  filtration  system  was  $31,210.93.  The  attendance  for  the  period  May  19th  to  September  30th  was  83,905. 

Community  plunges  in  the  West,  especially  in  California  where  there  is  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and  a  longer 
open  season,  are  not  only  caring  for  annual  operating  expenses  but  are  retiring  construction  bonds. 
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Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  November  30,  1923 


General  Fund  Balance  November  30,  1922 


Income 


Contributions 

Contributions  for  Summer  Camp  Survey 

Playground  Sales 

Playground  Subscriptions 

Playground  Advertising 

Boys'  Badges 

Girls'  Badges 

Pamphlet  Sales 

Song  Sheet  Sales 

Interest  and  Dividends  on  Endowment  Fund 

Interest 

Equipment  Sales 


S 


290,151.46 

13,417.45 

1,668.29 

2,913.36 

2,221.18 

1,104.12 

981.61 

1,839.37 

1,950.57 

2,719.26 

854.11 

147.40 


$    22,614.95 


319,968.18 


$  342.583.13 


Expenditures 

Municipal  Recreation  Field  Work 

National  Physical  Education  Service 

Community  Service  Department 

Playground  Magazine 

Local  Employment  Service 

Consultations  and  Correspondence 

Slides,  Cuts  and  Photos 

Girls'  Badges 

Boys'  Badges 

Bureau  of  Special  Publications 

Year  Book 

Committees,  Annual  Meetings,  Rec.  Cong. 

Special  Study — Summer  Camps 

General  Fund  Balance  November  30,  1923 


$  104,775.48 

33,438.80 

100,720.92 

19,772.76 

2,501.82 

18,368.70 

908.48 

1,200.62 

1,045.00 

4,845.25 

1,874.81 

7,035.70 

10,506.61 


$  306,994.95 


$    35,588.18* 


*Of  this  balance  $2,910.84  is  a  special  contribution  for  the  Summer  Camp  Study. 

As  the  Association  receives  very  few  contributions  in  December,  and  the  expenditures  dur- 
ing December  are  heavy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  balance  of  not  less  than  $20,000  on  hand  December 
first. 

The  starting  of  certain  work  has  been  delayed  until  the  Association  could  be  sure  that  funds 
were  available.  It  was  not  until  the  last  week  of  the  fiscal  period  that  the  Association  was  sure  it 
would  receive  the  full  sum  needed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES 
For  period  December  1,  1922,  to  November  30,  1923 

Salary   Expense  $  176,855.71 

Travel  Expense  56,694.72 

Telephone  1,215.05 

Telegrams  1,857.56 

Sundries  5,926.85 

Stationery  4,344.44 

Rent  8,495.63 

Postage  13,277.09 

Express  763.77 

Printing  34,373.22 

Office  Supplies  604.95 

Photographs  11.11 

Furniture  and  Equipment  2,574.85 


Total  Expenditures  $  306,994.95 

Endowment  Funds  $    45,470.04 

Special  Fund  (Action  1910)  $    25,000.00 

Lucy  Tudor  Hillyer  Fund  5,000.00 

Emil  C.  Bondy  Fund  1,000.00 

Geo.  S.  Sands  Fund  12,470.04 

"In  Memory  of"  J.  L.  Lamprecht  1,500.00 

"In  Memory  of"  Barney  May  500.00 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30th,  1923,  and  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  true  and  correct 
statement  of  the  financial  transaction  of  the  General  and  Endowment  Funds  for  the  period. 

(Signed)  QUERY  AND  CALVERT 
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The  economical  playground  enclosure 

Cyclone  "Gal v- After"  Chain  Link  Fence  Fabric 
lasts  years  longer  than  ordinary  fence.  It  is  Heavily 
Zinc-Coated  (or  Hot  Galvanized)  by  Hot-Dipping 
Process  AFTER  Weaving.  No  annual  painting  or 
other  upkeep  expense  required. 

It  is  the  economical  enclosure  for  Playgrounds, 
School  Grounds,  and  other  city  property.  Keeps 
children  safely  confined  within  grounds.  Reduces 
traffic  accidents  to  the  minimum. 
Write  nearest  offices,  Dept.  37,  for  full  details  on 
Cyclone  "Gal v- After"  Fence  and  Cyclone  Service 
which  solves  any  fencing  problem  for  you. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

Factories   and    Offices: 


Waukegan,    111. 
Newark,   N.  J. 

Oakland     Cal.      (Standard     Fence 
Co.) 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Portland,    Ore.    (Northwest   Fence 
&  Wire  Works) 


The  Mark  of  Quality 


Fence  and  Service 
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NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
July  7  -  August  15,  1924 

Courses  in  Physical  Education" 

by 

Clark  W.  Hetherington 

Formerly  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 
in  California 


1.  The  Problems  of  Physical  Education — 
30  hours. 

2.  The  Organization  and  Administration 
of   Professional  Training  Courses  in 
Physical  Education — 15  hours. 

3.  The  Content  of  Professional  Training 
Courses    in    Physical    Education — 15 
hours. 

4.  Conference  Course  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion— 60  hours. 

This  program  will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  ad- 
ministrators who  are  concerned  with  the 
actual  problem  of  physical  education  in 
the  schools,  and  to  those  who  are  teaching 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  the  schools. 

These  courses  are  part  of  a  complete 
Summer  School  program  in  educational, 
collegiate,  and  commercial  subjects. 

The  courses  will  be  conducted  at  Wash- 
ington Square. 

Students  from  outside  New  York  will  be 
provided  with  convenient,  comfortable, 
and  inexpensive  living  accommodations 
through  the  University  Residence  Bureau. 
Properly  prepared  students  may  receive 
credit  for  the  courses  toward  either  bac- 
calaureate or  graduate  degrees. 

For  further  information,  write 

DR.  JOHN  W.  WITHERS, 

Director  of  the  Summer  School, 

New  York  University, 

120  Washington  Square,  New  York  City. 


Book  Reviews 

MANUAL  ON  ORGANIZED  CAMPING.  Prepared  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Published  by  MacMillan  Company,  New  York. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Many  organizations  and  individuals  have  co-operated 
in  the  preparation  of  this  manual,  the  result  of  a  study 
of  summer  camps  throughout  the  United  States  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America — 
a  study  made  possible  through  the  aid  of  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial.  The  general  supervision 
of  the  camp  study  and  of  the  preparation  of  the  manual 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Committee  on 
the  Study  of  Summer  Camps,  appointed  by  Joseph  Lee, 
president  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America.  This  Committee  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing men  and  women :  Miss  'Helen  Davis,  Miss  Evelyn 
Dewey,  Major  George  C.  Dunham  (representing  General 
Merritt  W.  Ireland),  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  Dr.  John  A. 
Hartwell,  Mr.  Nelson  Lewis,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Louis  Guerineau  Myers,  Dr.  Myron  T. 
Scudder,  Major  William  A.  Welch,  Mr.  Gaylord  S. 
White,  and  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney.  Mr.  L.  H.  Weir  of 
the  staff  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  directed  the  study  and  edited  the  manual. 

The  manual,  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed volume  ever  published  on  the  subject  of  camping, 
is  offered  as  a  source  of  information  to  individuals  and 
agencies  now  conducting  campaigns,  more  especially  to 
those  who  have  recently  entered  into  camping  or  are 
about  to  do  so.  It  is  hoped  that  the  manual  will  be  found 
useful  in  college  and  university  courses  for  the  training 
of  camp  directors  and  leaders.  There  are  thirteen  chapters 
in  the  manual,  a  number  of  which  have  been  prepared  by 
Government  departments  and  by  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals whose  highly  specialized  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience make  the  chapters  authoritative.  The  subjects 
treated  and  their  compilers  are  as  follows : 

I.  Camping  in  the  United  States,  by  L.  H.  Weir, 
Field  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

II.    Selection  of  Camp  Site,  by  L.  H.  Weir 

III.  Camp  Site  Planning,  by  L.  H.  Weir 

IV.  Equipment,  by  L.  H.  Weir 

V.  Camp  Committee  Organisation  and  Duties,  by 
L.  H.  Weir 

VI.     Camp  Organisation,  by  L.  H.  Weir 
VII.    Bases  of  Program  Making,  by  L.  H.  Weir 

VIII.  Camp  Sanitation,  by  George  C.  Dunham,  M.D., 
Dr.P.H.,  D.T.M.&H.,  Fellow  A.P.H.A.,  Major, 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

IX.  Diet  and  Nutrition,  by  Miss  Caroline  L.  Hunt, 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  section  on 
Camp  Purchasing  is  by  H.  A.  Gordon,  Chief 
Director,  Kanohwahke  Boy  Scout  Camps, 
Tuxedo,  New  York. 

X.  Accounting  for  Camps,  by  Irving  Ornstein  and 
Louis  A.  Rifkin,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.  (Members  of 
the  Firm  of  Ornstein,  Rifkin  &  Company, 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  505  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City). 

XI.  Leadership,  by  L.  L.  McDonald,  Director,  Camp- 
ing Department,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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Folk  Dancing 


BY  means  of  the  new  recordings  of  Sing- 
ing Games,  Folk  Dances  and  Marches, 
every  gymnasium  may  now  use  a  Duo-Art  Piano 
for  actual  teaching  work,  without  the  necessity 
of  using  a  pianist  and  with  the  assurance  of  per- 
fect results. 

See  our  exhibits  at  both  the  Atlantic  City  and 
Kansas  City  meetings.  Demonstration  under 
the  direction  of  Mary  Wollaston  Wood,  N.  Y. 
Training  School  for  Teachers  at  the  Banquet, 
Hotel  Breakers,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Tuesday 
evening,  April  15th. 

with  the 


The  AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

Educational  De-pt. 
AEOLIAN   HALL  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

First  Term,  Six  Weeks,  June  9 — July  18 
Second   Term,   Five   Weeks,   July  21 — 

August  22 
Department  of  Speech 

COURSE  IN  DRAMATIC  PRODUCTION 

for 

PLAYGROUND  LEADERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

DIRECTORS  OF  COMMUNITY  PLAYS 

Acting:     Rehearsal    and    Performance. 

Varied  program  of  OUT-OF-DOOR 
PRODUCTIONS  by  STUDENT'S 
SUMMER  STOCK  COMPANY  in- 
cluding a  children's  play,  a  dramatization 
for  high  school  students,  original  one-act 
plays,  a  poetic  play,  a  Shakespeare  play, 
a  modern  play. 

Stagecraft.  Practical  work  in  OPEN  AIR 
THEATRE  and  in  the  STAGECRAFT 
SHOP.  High  School  and  Little  Theatre 
Problems.  Students  design  and  execute 
scenic  and  lighting  effects  for  all  summer 
productions. 

The  High  School  Play.  Educational  aims 
and  methods,  lectures  and  demonstrations 
for  teachers. 

English  Pronunciation  and  Stage  Speech. 

Development  of  the  American  Theatre. 

Tendencies  of  the  Contemporary  Stage. 

Seminar  in  Dramatic  Production. 

Department  of  English  offers  courses  in 
Dramatic    Literature    and    Playwriting 

Opportunity  to  combine  courses  in  Dra- 
matic Art  with  the  following  courses  in  the 
Departments  of  Physical  Education : 

Play  and  Playgrounds 
Story  Plays  and  Children's  Games 
Folk  and  Aesthetic  Dancing 
Athletic  Coaching  and  Supervision 

Practical  technical  work  combined  with 
academic  study. 

All  courses  credited  toward  A.B.  and  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

Tuition:  First  term,  $18;  second  term, 
$15.  Other  expense  moderate. 

For  infornuition  and  bulletins,  write 
Professor  E.  C.  Mabie,  Director 

THE  UNIVERSITY  THEATRE 

201  E.  Hall  of  Natural  Science 
University  of  Iowa         Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Book  Reviews 

XII.  The  Training  of  Camp  Leaders,  by  Dr.  E.  K. 
Fretwell,  Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City 


XIII.     Camp  Standards,  compiled  by  L.  H.  Weir. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES,    by    George    B.    Affleck,    International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

The  book  contains  over  700  pages  including  sixty-three 
pages  of  illustrations  and  photographs.  In  addition, 
there  are  more  than  200  drawings,  plans  and  forms. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  it  has  been  possible  to  make  the  book  available 
at  the  price  of  $2.00.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City,  are  the  publishers. 


TAXPAYING  AS  A  LESSON  IN  CITIZENSHIP.  Macy  Camp- 
bell. Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  5c. 

"The  willing  payment  of  taxes,  being  one  of  the  funda- 
mental duties  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy,"  says  Mr. 
Campbell,  "should  be  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  child." 
Mr.  Campbell  points  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
citizens  some  of  the  things  we  actually  pay  with  taxes, 
such  as  the  protection  of  life  and  of  property,  roads  and 
schools. 

The  bulletin  with  its  simple  phraseology  which  can  be 
easily  understood  by  children  of  school  age  should  be 
helpful  in  citizenship  training. 


GAMES  AND  OTHER  DEVICES  FOR  IMPROVING  PUPILS' 
ENGLISH,  by  W.  W.  Charters  and  Harry  G.  Paul. 
Bulletin  1923,  No.  43.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education.  Price  lOc. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  one  learned  grammar  by  the 
laborious  process  of  diagraming,  of  definitions  without 
end  and  of  classification  of  words.  Learning  the  proper 
use  of  the  English  language  through  games  and  dramati- 
zation is  a  far  pleasanter  method.  The  difficulties  con- 
nected with  double  negatives  and  misplaced  modifiers  do 
not  loom  so  large  when  principles  of  play  are  applied. 

Many  games,  devices  and  rhymes  designed  to  make 
grammar  palatable  have  been  brought  together  in  a  book- 
let compiled  by  Prof.  Charters  of  Carnegie  Institute  and 
Prof.  Paul  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  This  bulletin 
should  be  very  helpful  to  teachers. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OF  HEALTH  TEACHING  IN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  Health  Education  No.  15,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Price  5c. 

In  this  suggestive  pamphlet  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  health  education  are  briefly  stated,  fundamentals  for 
a  program  are  given  and  methods  for  carrying  out  the 
program  through  projects,  demonstrations,  field  trips  and 
surveys  are  outlined. 

A  PARODY  SPORT  BOOK,  by  Happy.  Introduction  by 
Ty  Cobb.  Published  by  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Price  25c 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  along  the  line 
of  health  information  more  appealing  to  the  average 
boy  than  this  clever  little  book  with  its  attractive  illustra- 
tions. The  information  it  contains  on  the  formation  of 
good  health  habits  is  phrased  in  sporting  terms  which 
should  "score  high"  with  the  boy. 
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Beam  Construction 


Makes  MEDART  See-Saws  Stronger 


Illustration  shows 
the  Medart  Beam 
Construction  and 
improved  fulcrum 


The  beam  construction  of  MEDART  See-Saws  is  but  an- 
other of  the  many  features  of  superiority  to  be  found  in 
all  MEDART  Playground  Apparatus.  A  beam  for  a 
see-saw  is  an  innovation — it  has  much  greater  strength 
than  the  old  style  flat  board — and  besides,  it  limits  the 
use  of  one  see-saw  to  two  children  unless  extra  seats 
are  provided,  which  can  be  readily  done.  This  precau- 
tion against  over-crowding  avoids  danger  of  accidents. 

Another  important  point — the  fulcrum  permits  of  adjust- 
ing the  see-saw  to  different  weights.  It  is  heavily  built 
to  take  all  the  strain  put  upon  it.  Children  are  delighted 
with  the  saddle  type  of  seat.  It  is  made  of  galvanized 
steel.  The  handles  afford  a  comfortable  grip  and  pre- 
vent smashed  fingers. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


The  careful  thought  devoted  to  every  detail  of  MEDART  Play- 
ground Apparatus  and  its  many  features  of  recognized  superiority 
—all  make  for  SAFETY,  SERVICE  and  DURABILITY.  For  this 
reason,  MEDART  Equipment  has  been,  for  50  years,  the  first  choice 
of  careful  buyers  everywhere.  MEDART  prices  are  much  lower 
than  you  would  expect  for  apparatus  of  such  outstanding  merit. 

Send  for  Catalog  "M-33" 

It  illustrates  the  full  line  of  Medart  Playground  Equipment.  Also  contains 
information  on  playground  planning,  based  on  our  long  experience  in  this  work. 
This  catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  De  Kalb  Streets  St.  Louis,  Mo 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Lockers  Catalog  "A- 10"  on  Request 
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KELLOGG  SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 


EDUCA'   ION 


"DROAD  field 
•*-*  for  young 
women,  offering  at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified  directors 
of  physical  training 
in  big  demand. 
Three-year  diploma 
course  and  four- 
year  B.  S.  course, 
both  including  sum- 
mer course  in  camp 
activities,  with 
training  in  all 
forms  of  physical 
exercise,  recreation  and  health  education. 
School  affiliated  with  famous  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium — superb  equipment  and  faculty 
of  specialists.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
individual  physical  development.  For  illus- 
trated catalogue,  address  Registrar. 

KELLOGG   SCHOOL   OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek  College 

Box  245  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Notes  from  the  Recreation 
Field 

Winter  Sports  at  Rutland,  Vermont 

Rutland  has  a  community  skating  rink  made 
possible  by  the  Winter  Sports  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  rink,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  Rutland  fair  grounds,  is  270'  by 
90'  and  is  kept  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  well 
lighted  and  a  huge  gong  rings  ten  minutes  before 
the  lights  go  out.  An  iced  path  leads  from  the 
rink  to  the  skaters'  house  so  that  skates  can  be 
put  on  indoors  and  skaters  may  go  directly  to 
the  rink  without  dulling  their  skates.  The  house, 
which  is  about  75'  by  30',  is  roughly  constructed, 
being  lined  inside  with  a  paper  sheathing.  It  has 
eight  windows,  and  is  well  lighted.  Instead  of 
having  flooring,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  shavings,  which  prevents  dulling  the 
skates.  The  house  is  heated  with  a  large  pot 
stove.  At  one  end  of  the  building  are  a  checking 
room  and  lunch  counter. 

Last  year,  tickets  were  sold  at  $1.00  for  the 
skating  season  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
rink,  but  the  season  turned  out  to  be  an  unusually 
long  one  and  the  Committee  was  left  with  a  de- 
ficit. It  was  decided  to  put  it  up  to  those  who 
had  been  interested  in  using  the  rink,  and  a 
meeting  was  held  to  discuss  the  plans  for  using 
the  rink  the  following  winter.  A  card  party  was 
given  in  the  Armory  and  over  $250  was  made 
to  help  meet  the  deficit. 

This  year  ten  tickets  were  sold  at  $1.00,  a  day's 
skating  at  that  rate  costing  10  cents  per  person. 
The  expenditure  of  $100.00  resulted  in  the  secur- 
ing of  a  Magna  Vox  attached  to  a  Victrola.  This 
was  most  successfully  used  and  took  the  place  of  a 
band. 

In  previous  years,  the  Fair  Association  was 
greatly  annoyed  with  breakage  by  tramps.  Since 
the  building  of  the  rink,  there  has  been  no  trou- 
ble. Instead  of  charging  rental  for  the  use  of 
the  ground,  the  Fair  Association  has  made  $100.00 
contribution  each  year. 

An  Ambitious  Publication 

The  Northern  Liberties  .  Playground  main- 
tained by  the  Smith  Memorial  Playgrounds  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  Mrs.  P.  H.  Valentine  is 
Executive  Director,  publishes  a  paper  known  as 
The  Northern  Liberties  Magazine  and  Smithville 
Gazette.  The  publication  is  entirely  the  work  of 
the  children  themselves  who  have  built  up  an 
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Junglegym 

A  Safe  Place  to  Play 


Accommodates  upward  of  seventy-five  children  at  one  time 


Even  the  Blind 

Children  Find 

Them  Safe 


JUNGLEGYM  is  the  most  pop- 
ular piece  of  playground  equipment 
on  the  market  today. 

It  combines  almost  every  piece  of 
stationary  apparatus  such  as  hori- 
zontal ladders,  vertical  ladders, 
Swedish  ladders,  horizontal  bars, 
stall  bars,  parallel  bars,  slides, 
climbing  poles,  etc.,  —  a  dozen 
pieces  in  one. 

It  is  not  only  unique,  but  actual- 
ly ideal  for  classwork  and  formal 
exercise,  and  has  even  greater  value 
for  spontaneous  unsupervised  play. 

Read  what  several  well  known 
Recreation  Directors  have  to  say: 

"100%  increase  in  attendance  in 
the  playground." 


At  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Blind 

"Junglegym  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly." 

"It  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  playground." 

"Recommend  Junglegym  for  any 
groups  of  children  where  health 
development  as  well  as  amusement 
is  the  object." 

"The  best  apparatus  for  unsuper- 
vised play." 

"Develops  the  children  physical- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  has  an 
element  of  interest  and  fun,  and  re- 
quires little  supervision." 

"Gives  children  opportunity  to 
use  initiative." 

"Junglegym  has  never  been  isolated, 
and  not  one  accident  in  three  years." 


Write  for  Booklet  "A" 
The    Playground    Equipment     Co., 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Junglegym 

Takes  care  of  more  children  per  dollar  expended 
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Playground   and   Recreation 
Association  of  America     , 

Editor,  L.  H.  Weir 

The  Macmillan  Company 


A  practical  handbook  on  all  phases  of  organ- 
ized camping  based  on  an  exhaustive  study 
of  camping  in  the  United  States. 


May  be  purchased  from  the 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 

315    Fourth   Avenue,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  ($2.00) 


imposing  staff  to  carry  it  on.  The  editorial  staff 
is  divided  into  a  senior  and  junior  staff,  each  with 
an  editor-in-chief,  managing  editor  and  literary 
editor.  The  senior  staff  has,  in  addition,  a  girls' 
editor  and  a  boy's  editor.  The  Gazette  has  an 
editor-in-chief,  two  arts  editors,  a  boys'  junior 
editor  and  editors  for  athletics  and  village  jokes. 
There  are  also  reporters  to  see  that  no  item  of 
interest  escapes  the  attention  of  the  Editorial  De- 
partment. The  March  issue  of  the  magazine  con- 
tains an  announcement  of  prize  contests  for 
words  for  a  village  song,  plays  for  village 
theatres  and  for  an  essay  on  What  Smithville 
Stands  For. 

A  Recreation  Worker  on  Vacation 

If  vacation  for  a  recreation  worker  consists  of 
getting  away  from  recreation,  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  recreation  worker  has  a  vacation !  In  a 
letter  recently  received  from  Miss  Rosalind  Rie- 
man,  Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Port  Chester, 
New  York,  she  says :  "When  I  accepted  an  at- 
tractive invitation  for  this  Washington's  Birthday 
week-end  to  go  home  to  a  fruit  farm  in  Penn- 
sylvania with  a  friend,  I  hardly  anticipated  a 
missionary  opportunity — but  I  have  learned  to 


leave  at  least  one  corner  of  my  suitcase  free  for 
a  black  cord  with  a  trusty  whistle  on  its  end,  and 
as  on  some  other  occasions,  the  whistle  did  not 
stay  there! 

"Saturday  night  we  were  invited  to  a  'church 
sociable  given  by  the  Mite  Society.'  All  our 
household  were  full  of  preparations  because  our 
host  and  hostess  had  been  selected  to  play  the 
role  of  reception  committee  to  the  crowd  costumed 
as  'General  and  Lady  Washington.'  Before  I 
left  home  I  completed  a  set  of  cotton  wigs,  all 
puffed  and  curled,  for  a  Minuet  program  number. 
The  house  at  the  farm  produced  plenty  of  cotton 
and  the  garret  yielded  a  large  net  curtain  which 
behaved  beautifully  as  a  fichu.  A  grandmother's 
dress  of  brocaded  satin  and  a  once  very  modish 
full  taffeta  petticoat,  safety  pins  and  crushed 
newspapers  and — voila! — our  Lady  was  ready.  A 
package  of  court  plaster  beauty  marks  happened 
to  be  in  my  purse  where  they  went  after  my  re- 
hearsal and  rush  for  the  train.  These,  with  black 
ribbons  at  neck  and  throat,  gave  our  finishing 
touches.  George's  wig  took  less  time  because  of 
fewer  puffs,  and  the  time  saved  was  put  on  his. 
ruffles  for  the  front  and  sleeves  of  one  of 
Martha's  suit  coats  turned  inside  out  on  the 
flowered  satin  lining  side.  An  extra  pair  of  white 
stockings  pulled  over  white  duck  trousers  from 
last  summer's  tennis  were  as  deceptive  as  we 
could  wish,  and  with  their  finish  of  knee  ribbons 
and  cardboard  buckles,  tinfoil  covered,  he  was 
ready,  all  but  his  hat.  This  was  a  matter  of  little 
contrivance  with  a  roll  brim  velour  at  hand  that 
always  turns  up  so  obligingly.  Needless  to  say, 
Katherine,  four,  and  'Honey,'  six,  were  on  tiptoe 
during  all  these  preliminaries !  Added  to  the 
prospect  of  the  sleigh  ride  over  the  three  miles  to 
Coopersburg  their  cup  truly  did  run  over ! 

"The  fun  for  me  commenced  immediately  after 
crossing  the  doorsill  of  the  big  Sunday  School 
rooms  thrown  into  one  for  the  occasion.  The  air 
hung  heavy  with  impending  events,  how  impend- 
ing I  was  to  learn  immediately,  after  assisting  in 
the  piloting  of  George  and  Mary  past  the  audi- 
ence in  the  direction  of  the  room  whence  the  un- 
mistakable doughnuts  and  coffee  fragrance 
came. 

"It  seemed  the  'reader/  the  main  program  num- 
ber, had  gone  out  of  town  without  letting  them 
know;  they  had  waited  for  George  and  Mary's 
arrival  for  consultation  since  these  two  were  the 
regularly  consulted  two  of  all  such  occasions  in 
Coopersburg.  They  were  inexpressibly  appre- 
ciative of  the  few  humorous  readings  with  which 
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What  kind  of  costumes  do  you  need 
for  your  Playground  Pageant  ? 


NO  MATTER  what  your  needs, 
you  will  find  real  help  in 
Dennison's  new  instruction  book, 
"How  to  Make  Paper  Costumes"  — 
32  pages  full  of  illustrations,  direc- 
tions and  suggestions  for  making 
costumes  of 


This  material  is  ideal  for  cos- 
tumes. With  it  you  can  obtain 
wonderful  color  effects  —  and  un- 
usual designs.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  so  easy  to  handle  that  the 
youngsters  can  help  with  their 
own  costumes. 

The  possibilities  are  limitless  — 
with  35  plain  colors  and  72  printed 
designs  of  crepe  papers  from 
which  to  choose. 


Stationers,  department  stores 
and  druggists  sell  Dennison  Crepe 
papers  and  also  the  instruction 
book,  "How  to  Make  Paper  Cos- 
tumes." 

Dennison  Instructors  and  Ser- 
vice Bureaus  work  with  Play- 
ground Supervisors.  They  can  be 
of  much  assistance  in  planning 
costumes  for  pageants  and  in  or- 
ganizing classes  in  the  various 
fascinating  Dennison  crafts. 

Use  this  coupon  and  mail  today. 


DENNISON    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Dept.  29,  Framingham,   Mass. 

Enclosed  find  ten  cents  for  which  please  send  me  the  book, 
"How  to   Make  Paper  Costumes."    I  am  also  interested  in 

D  The  free  service  of  Dennison  instructors 
D  The  Dennison  Crafts. 
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TRAOC 


years  ago  the  Spalding  business 
was  established.  During  all 
these  years  one  idea  has  been 
foremost  —  the  promotion  of 
athletic  sport  so  that  it  should 
find  a  place  in  the  life  of  every 
one  of  us,  and  the  development 
and  perfection  of  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  The  beginning 
was  small,  but  with  the  intent  to 
give  the  utmost  in  Service,  the 
growth  was  rapid. 

Today,  with  numerous  Spalding 
factories  and  retail  stores  in  all 
large  cities  and  many  thousands 
of  representative  dealers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and 
possessions,  and  foreign  countries 
as  well,  we  are  able  to  serve  you 
as  never  before. 

Base  Ball,  Tennis,  Golf  and  all 
other  sports,  Athletic  Clothing 
and  Shoes,  Complete  Gymnasium 
Equipment  and  time-tested  Play- 
ground Apparatus.  Tell  us  your 
needs.  Let  us  help  you  in  your 
plans. 


Address  A.  G.  Spalding  & 
Bros.,  New  York,  Chicago 
—  all  large  cities  —  for 
our  catalogue.  Mailed  free. 


I  filled  in  for  them,  and  when  the  'sitting  around' 
time  came,  and  one  or  two  in  different  corners  of 
the  room  were  wondering  aloud  'why  can't  we  do 
something?',  I  said  'Let's.'  In  a  minute  I  had 
three  helpers,  in  another  the  chairs  were  broken 
out  of  their  audience  line  into  a  wall  line  and  we 
started  off  at  their  suggestion  with  Simon  Says, 
which,  as  I  had  expected,  wore  off  very  quickly. 
They  were  just  right  for  Donkey,  which  I  have 
used  hundreds  of  times  with  the  same  side- 
splitting results.  We  went  from  that  quickly  into 
Bobby  de  Bob  and  from  that,  cutting  our  large 
circle  into  two,  into  circle  chair  relay,  one  of  the 
best  things  I  saw  at  our  October  Congress  when 
Mr.  Hermann,  of  West  Newton,  gave  us  game 
demonstrations.  How  they  raced  around  their 
own  circles !  Of  course*  we  took  team  names — 
Cake-eaters  and  Finales,  nothing  less;  and  the 
losing  team  was  in  no  way  willing  to  quit  at  one 
game  so  we  played  the  best  two  out  of  three  and 
they  won  !  Such  crowing !  This  was  so  popular 
that  we  played  its  variety,  carrying  your  own 
chair  around  with  you.  We  followed  this  with 
Man,  Rabbit  and  Gun,  which  like  Donkey  I  have 
not  yet  found  anywhere,  but  which  I  have  used 
over  and  over  since  school  last  summer,  and  this 
gave  the  ladies  of  considerable  avoirdupois  with 
equally  considerable  play  spirit  a  chance  to  get 
back  to  normal  breathing!  Next  we  had  Ocean 
Wave  (sometimes  called  Whirlwind}  and  finally, 
Whale  and  Fish;  I  say  finally  because  someone 
gently  reminded  us  that  the  room  had  to  be  made 
ready  for  Sunday  School. 

"I  was  plied  with  questions  as  soon  as  we 
stopped.  The  Sunday  School  superintendent 
wanted  to  know  where  all  the  games  came  from. 
The  president  of  the  local  King's  Daughters 
wanted  to  know  what  she  could  do  about  livening 
up  their  meetings.  A  member  of  the  church,  who 
was  trying  to  start  a  boys'  club  and  who  said 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  town  more 
diverting  than  the  circle  around  the  stove  at  the 
drug-store  where  there  was  also  a  Victrola  and 
a  set  of  checkers,  was  also  eager  for  help.  I 
promised  them  the  benefit  of  our  local  'library' 
immediately  upon  returning,  and  gave  them  all 
the  address  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America." 

Real  Sportsmanship 

Every  room  in  the  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts, 
High  School  has  a  boys'  and  girls'  basketball  team. 
In  addition  to  the  first  and  second  teams  and  three 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface. 

Write  for  New  Booklet  1102  Today! 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


other  special  teams,  there  are  22  Sophomore 
teams,  22  Junior  teams,  8  Senior  teams  and  26 
Freshman  teams — this  means  that  half  of  the 
total  high  school  enrollment  plays  basketball. 
Each  grammar  school  has  a  boys'  and  girls'  team 
and  the  competition  is  keen. 

One  team  of  smaller  girls  has  been  defeated 
every  game,  but  their  captain  remarked  to  the 
Director  of  Physical  Education,  "We  come  regu- 
larly for  our  weekly  defeat  but  it  is  good  practice ; 
someone  has  to  lose  and  we  might  as  well  be  good 
sports  and  help  train  the  better  team." 

There  is  also  great  excitement  and  friendly 
rivalry  over  the  Fitchburg  Church  League.  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  teams  in  the  League  including 
all  creeds.  Recently  a  game  was  scheduled  be- 
tween the  Finnish  and  Jewish  Church  groups. 

Celebrating  Its  First  Birthday 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Wotpen's  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  April  21  and  22,  immediately 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  to  be  held  in  At- 
lantic City.  Further  information  regarding  the 


meeting  of  the  Women's  Division  may  be  secured 
from  Miss  Lillian  Schoedler,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Division,  1 10  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City. 

The  Women's  Division  came  into  being  after  a 
meeting  held  in  Washington  in  April,  1923,  when 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover  called  together  women  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  interested  in  problems 
of  athletics  for  girls  and  women.  Out  of  the 
discussion  of  the  need  for  setting  up  standards  in 
athletics  for  girls  which  will  safeguard  their 
health,  prevent  exploitation  and  make  possible  a 
well-balanced  program,  came  the  decision  to  cre- 
ate the  Women's  Division  of  the  Federation, 
which  opened  its  offices  in. November.  Since  that 
date  a  large  number  of  schools,  colleges  and  other 
organizations  have  become  members. 

Swimming  Campaign  in  New  Orleans 

A  swimming  pool  and  playground  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  every  child  in  New  Orleans  is 
the  goal  of  the  New  Orleans  Public  Playgrounds 
Commission.  The  Commission  has  taken  a  long 
stride  toward  its  goal  in  the  conducting  last  year 
of  a  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  securing  of 
five  additional  playgrounds  and  four  more  swim- 
ming pools.  It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that 
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Seats  Wherever  You 
Need  them 

IN  less  than  two  hours  3500  seats  are  up 
and  ready  for  the  swimming  meet  to- 
night. Tomorrow  rush  them  away  for  the 
basket  ball  game.  Then  knock  them  down 
and  store  them  away  in  little  space  until  the 
next  crowd  must  be  made  comfortable. 

Our  Knockdown  Bleachers  are  everywhere 
in  schools,  colleges,  industrial  plants,  base- 
ball parks,  playgrounds,  clubs — wherever 
people  congregate  indoors  or  outdoors. 

They  go  up  quickly  without  a  bolt  to  tighten 
or  a  nail  to  drive.  Yet  they  stand  firm  and 
rigid  under  the  surging  and  jumping  of  an 
excited  crowd.  Solidity  is  their  outstanding 
quality. 

Knockdown  Bleachers  are  comfortable — 
ample  room  for  each  spectator  and  a  sep- 
arate foot  rest  below  the  level  of  the  seat 
ahead.  The  seat  boards,  made  of  high  grade 
Washington  Fir,  are  smooth  and  painted. 
The  jacks  or  horses  are  made  of  strong, 
long  leaf  yellow  pine,  securely  bolted. 

Send  for  full  description  and  prices 

LEAVITT  MANUFACTURING  GO. 

363  Griggs  Street  Urbana,  111. 


REC.  U.S  PAT  OFF 


BLEACHERS 


the  mothers,  who  came  to  the  Beauregard  swim- 
ming pool  to  bring  their  young  children,  could  not 
resist  the  lure  of  the  pool  and  several  of  them 
learned  to  swim,  scampering  out  of  the  water  at 
5  to  5  :30  to  hurry  home  to  prepare  the  evening 
meal. 

A  High  School  Band  in  Which  the  Town  Is  In- 
terested 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  loyally  supporting  its 
High  School  band.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  assistance  from 
special  committees  of  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis 
Clubs,  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  instruments 
for  the  High  School  band  was  recently  raised 
among  the  citizens.  The  success  of  the  winning 
football  team  gave  impetus  to  the  proposal  to 
have  a  band  which  would  be  used  primarily  at 
athletic  meets,  football  games  and  other  civic 
affairs.  Twenty  instruments  were  purchased, 
entailing  an  expenditure  of  about  $2,500.  The 
Public  School  Music  Department  of  the  High 
School  presented  "Pinafore,"  raising  in  this  way 
about  half  the  sum.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
sponsored  the  campaign  to  raise  the  other  half, 
which  was  easily  collected  through  the  special 
committees.  A  local  music  house  dealer  will  fur- 
nish a  leader  for  the  next  year  or  so,  and  after 
this  period  a  paid  leader  will  be  employed.  Later 
another  band  will  be  formed  of  grade  children 
to  serve  as  a  feeder  to  the  High  School  band. 

Music  Activities  in  Sacramento 

The  Recreation  Department  of  Sacramento  is 
promoting  a  municipal  symphony  orchestra.  To 
be  eligible  for  membership  an  applicant  must  be 
over  18  years  of  age,  a  skilled  musician  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  musical  technique.  Appli- 
cants must  agree  to  remain  with  the  orchestra  one 
year  and  to  attend  the  regular  weekly  rehearsals. 

Schools  and  Recreation  Commission  Co-operate 

in  Highland  Park,  Michigan 
The  school  facilities  of  Highland  Park  are 
turned  over  to  the  Recreation  Commission  after  4 
o'clock  each  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  High 
School  gymnasium,  which  is  available  on  two  eve- 
nings of  each  week.  These  facilities  include  six 
good-sized  gymnasiums  in  three  schools ;  four 
small  gymnasiums  in  other  schools;  three  swim 
ming  pools  and  an  auditorium.  Among  the  activi- 
ties are  basketball  for  boys  and  girls  from  4  to  6 
in  the  afternoon  and  for  adults  from  7  to  9 ;  swim- 
ming classes,  motion  picture  entertainments, 
dramatics,  and  the  assignment  of  auditoriums 
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New  and  Improved   Playground  Apparatus 

FI*RST 


Manufacturers  of  Circle  Travel  Rings,  Parazontal  Bars,  Flying  Swing,  Safety  Platform  Slides,  Circle  Waves,  Climbing  Tree,  etc. 

If    Interested    Send   for   Catalog 

PATTERSON  WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  San  Jose,  California 


State   Agents    Wanted 


and  gymnasiums  to  various  groups  for  social  or 
other  purposes. 

The  Recreation  Commission  works  very  closely 
with  the  schools  in  the  citizenship  program.  Re- 
cruiting members  of  the  night  school  classes,  the 
Commission  interests  them  in  recreation  and  con- 
ducts regular  social  events  for  the  night  school 
groups. 

Through  the  activities  of  Miss  Nina  B.  Lam- 
kin,  who  is  working  with  T.  H.  Fewlass,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Recreation  Commission,  a  wide- 
spread interest  is  being  created  in  dramatics  as 
an  activity  for  all  groups.  The  manual  training 
classes  in  the  schools  have  become  interested  in 
making  scenery  and  arranging  lighting  and  the 
foreign  born  groups  are  presenting  their  songs 
and  dances.  The  Armenians  are  arranging  a 
historical  pageant. 

Roof  Golf 

An  enterprising  hardware  company  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  has  in  a  few  months'  time  doubled 
its  sale  of  golf  supplies  and  provided  most  en- 
joyable recreation  for  business  men  by  installing 
on  the  roof  of  its  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  a  complete  nine-hole  golf  course. 

Many  golf  fans  drop  in  for  a  few  moments' 


play;  other  people  who  have  never  hit  a  golf  ball 
come  out  of  curiosity  and  through  participation 
become  ardent  enthusiasts.  A  professional  in 
charge  gives  instruction  at  $1.50  an  hour  though 
no  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  course.  Each 
player  brings  his  own  putter  or  mashie  for  course 
play,  the  other  clubs  being  furnished. 

The  first  three  holes  of  the  course  are  par  two 
holes,  only  putting  shots  permissible.  All  three 
are  bunker  holes.  On  No.  1  two  bunkers  menace 
the  ball  and  on  No.  3  the  bunker  lies  behind  the 
hole,  and  the  player  who  putts  too  hard  finds 
himself  behind  a  wall.  No.  4  is  a  pitch  shot  and 
the  golfer  must  put  the  ball  on  an  elevated  green 
from  the  tee  with  a  mashie  or  mashie-niblick,  or 
lose  a  stroke.  The  next  four  holes  are  short 
putting  holes,  scientifically  constructed  with  men- 
tal hazards  to  bring  out  all  the  subconsciousness 
of  the  golfer. 

The  ninth  hole  calls  for  a  driver  and  a  mashie. 
The  player  drives  off  against  a  canvas  sheet  with 
a  hole  in  the  center.  If  he  drives  through  the 
center,  the  ball  automatically  rolls  back  to  the 
green.  But  if  he  misses  the  hole  in  the  sheet,  he 
brings  the  ball  back  and  must  make  an  approach 
shot  through  the  hole  with  the  mashie. 

The  complete  golf  game  can  be  played 'in  the 
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Since  the  purpose  of  installing 
drinking  fountains  in  outdoor 
places  is  to  supply  refreshing 
drinks  of  water,  it  is  obvious 
that  water  service  is  funda- 
mental and  consequently  of  first 
importance.  To  oveilook  or  to 
subordinate  the  fundamental  to 
something  prerty  and  fragile — 
to  something  in  which  the  orna- 
mental is  the  main  attraction 
inevitably  leads  to  dissatisfac- 
tion and  a  waste  of  money. 

Water  Service  should  have  the 
greater  consideration  by  all 
means. 

The  Murdock  Outdoor  Bubble 
Font  is  made  as  a  water  service 
device  expressly  for  outdoor  in- 
stallation. 

Write  for  Booklet  "What  an  Outdoor  Drinking 
Fountain  Should  Be." 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Makers  of   Outdoor   Water  Devices  Since   1853 


Patented 


"Combines  the  vision  of  the  apostle  of  a 
new  movement  in  social  education  with  the 
hard-headed  practicalities  of  the  matter-of- 
fact  administrator." — Parks  and  Recreation 
Magazine. 


The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Organized  Play 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 
8  vo.  Illus.,  Cloth 

per  set,  $4.40 

By  W.  P.  Bowen,  (Ypsilanti)  and 
E.  D.  Mitchell,  (University  of  Michigan) 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books  on 

Physical  Training,  Folk  Dancing, 

Games,  Athletics,  etc. 


A.  S.  BARNES   AND    CO. 

7  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


little  rectangle  bounded  by  the  four  walls  of  the 
store,  measuring  50'  x  200'.  The  game  is  played 
without  cramping  of  style  or  lessening  of  the 
power  of  the  strokes. 

The  putting  greens  are  constructed  of  oiled 
sand,  colored  green  and  compounded  to  the  resili- 
ency of  grass  on  an  ordinary  green.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  course  is  a  rectangle  covered 
with  grass,  where  players  practice  putting. 

Two  tournaments  have  been  announced — one 
for  members  of  golf  clubs,  the  other  for  non- 
members. 

A  Memorial  Organ 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Simonds,  of 
Fitchburg,  a  series  of  free  organ  recitals  are 
being  given  at  the  Calvin  Congregational  Church 
on  the  organ  presented  by  Mrs.  Simonds  as  a 
memorial  to  her  husband.  Recitals  are  given  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  4  o'clock,  but  they  are  so 
popular  among  all  groups  that  by  3  :30  all  seats 
are  taken  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  standing  room. 

A  Playground  With  a  History 

The  story  of  the  memorial  playground  at 
Wausau,  Wisconsin,  began  five  years  ago  when 
Mr.  B.  F.  Hammond,  one  of  Wisconsin's  pio- 
neers, was  driving  through  the  town  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sue  Hammond  Rea.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Hammond  stopped  the  car  and  pointing  to 
a  piece  of  ground  said,  "That  land  would  make  a 
nice  playground  for  children."  Within  a  few 
years  after  that  incident  Mr.  Hammond  died. 

Last  year  Mrs.  Rea  learned  that  the  land  which 
her  father  had  thought  of  as  a  playground  had 
been  divided  into  city  plots  and  was  being  sold. 
She  immediately  took  a  train  to  Wausau  and 
bought  the  entire  plot,  experiencing  some  diffi- 
culty in  view  of  the  fact  that  negotiations  for  a 
number  of  the  lots  were  already  under  way. 

In  developing  the  land  as  a  playground  in 
memory  of  her  father,  Mrs.  Rea  called  in  a  land- 
scape architect.  Three  experts  were  employed  to 
arrange  for  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful 
trees  on  the  property. 

On  May  1,  1923,  construction  of  the  playground 
was  started ;  it  was  completed  in  December.  Last 
summer,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  work  was  still 
going  on,  there  were  on  an  average  300  children 
on  the  ground  each  day.  After  school  opened  the 
kindergarten  teacher  from  a  nearby  school  ap- 
peared daily  with  over  fifty  children. 

The  playground  has  many  unusually  fine  fea- 
tures. There  is  a  beautiful  pergola  overlooking 
the  Wisconsin  River.  An  attractive  bandstand 
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has  a  room  underneath  it  for  the  storing  of  sup- 
plies. There  are  two  well-built  pumping  stations 
and  a  number  of  drinking  fountains.  Bird-houses 
are  scattered  about  in  the  trees.  Trash  cans, 
tables  and  benches  are  provided  as  well  as  forty 
chairs  for  meetings  and  band  concerts.  The 
ground  is  well  lighted  with  lights  of  Flemish  de- 
sign. Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  children  and 
adults  attending  the  playground. 

Mrs.  Rea  will  later  turn  the  playground  over 
to  the  city. 

A  Worih  While  Legacy 

Batavia,  New  York,  has  fallen  heir  to  a  legacy 
of  $37,000  to  be  used  for  a  children's  play  park. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  will,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  City  Council  to  start  developments 
before  the  money  can  be  turned  over.  An  archi- 
tect has  been  employed  to  draw  plans  including 
a  play  field  with  wading  pool,  tennis  courts  and 
similar  facilities. 

For  the  Men  of  Los  Angeles 

The  Playground  Commission  of  Los  Angeles 
maintains  a  Men's  Club — a  rented  building  con- 
taining among  other  facilities  a  public  comfort 
station,  pool  hall,  shower  baths,  branch  library 
room,  a  room  for  checkers  and  chess  and  for 
club  meetings  and  an  auditorium  and  stage.  The 
room  is  also  used  at  times  as  a  gymnasium  for 
down-town  workers.  The  top  floor  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  activities  of  the  sailors,  soldiers 
and  marine  who  stop  over  in  the  city. 

A  Notable  Anniversary 

On  February  10th  the  Little  Country  Theatre 
at  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  cele- 
brated its  tenth  birthday  with  a  three-day  festi- 
val. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  following  the  anniver- 
sary services,  the  public  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  theatre — the  community  laboratory  in 
which  have  been  worked  out  so  many  significant 
experiments  resulting  in  the  enrichment  of  rural 
life.  On  Sunday  evening  a  series  of  tableaux 
was  presented  depicting  scenes  from  religious 
plays,  harvest  festivals,  and  pageants. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  Country  Life  Confer- 
ence opened,  the  subject  being  "American  Coun- 
try Community."  In  the  afternoon,  two  plays 
were  presented — Cappy  Ricks  and  The  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush.  In  the  evening,  A  Bee  in  the 
Drone's  Hive  by  Cecil  Baker,  one  of  the  original 
plays  dealing  with  country  life,  was  given.  Lor- 


Physical  Education 

for   Women 

SUMMER  SESSION 

6  weeks— July  1-Auguat  9 

Advanced,  post-graduate  work  for  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Classes  for  beginners  if  registration  warrants. 
Special  courses  in  Therapeutic  Exercises  and  School  Health 
Problems; 

Dancing,  Games,  Coaching.  Apparatus  Work 
New  Material,  Exhibition  Specialties.  Novelty  Work 
An  exceptionally  strong  faculty  gives  excellent  courses  in  all 
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Playground  and  Recreation  Activities 

USE 

MUSIC  FOR  THE  CHILD  WORLD, 

compiled  by  Mari  R.  Hofer,  Vols.  I.,  II., 

HI... Each,  $2.50 

These  volumes  include  Nature  Series,  Industrial 
Series,  Marches,  Games,  and  Rhythms. 

RHYTHMS  FOR  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN, by  H.  E.  Hyde $1.00 

Original    compositions    designed   to    call    forth 
rhythmic  response. 

POLITE    AND    SOCIAL    DANCES, 

compiled  by  Mari  Hofer $1.25 

Classic  and  Historic  Folk  Dances  of  all  nations. 

SKIPS  AND  RHYTHMICAL  AC- 
TIVITIES, by  Dora  I.  Buckingham,  $1 .00 
26  short  original  pieces  for  Rhythms  and  games. 

SCHOOL  RHYTHMS,  by  Ethel  Rob- 
inson   $1.25 

Adaptations  from  Opera,  Symphony  and  Clas- 
sics for  Rhythmic  Interpretation. 


CLAYTON  F.  SUMMY,  Publishers 
429  S.  Wabaslt  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  for  Rhythm  Circular 


ado  Taft,  the  sculptor,  gave  his  delightful  lecture 
—"A  Glimpse  of  a  Sculptor's  Studio." 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  Country  Life  Con- 
ference reconvened  to  discuss  "Play  in  Ameri- 
can Country  Communities."  In  the  afternoon, 
Back  to  the  Farm  by  Merline  Shumway  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Bergentown  Farmers'  Club  of 
Pekin,  N.  D.  This  was  followed  by  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy's  The  Servant  in  the  House.  Those  at- 
tending the  banquet  which  followed  were  asked 
to  come  in  costumes  representing  a  character  in 
some  particular  play  or  a  statesman  who  has 
stood  out  in  American  history  because  of  his  ef- 
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SPECIAL   COMBINATION   OFFER 


THE  ATHLETIC  JOURNAL 

A  magazine  for  athletic  coaches  and  physical  directors 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation 


$1.00 
Per  Year 

$2.00 
Per  Year 


Total     $3.00 
These  magazines  taken  together     $2.25 


Send  your 
Subscription  to 


THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


SIX  BIBLE  PLAYS 

by 

MABEL    HOBBS 

and 
HELEN    MILES 

Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America 

Plays  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  based  on 
Old  Testament  stories — Bible  language  used 
throughout. 

During  construction  each  play  was  rehearsed 
under  expert  direction  until  it  was  pro- 
nounced absolutely  safe  for  successful  pro- 
duction by  inexperienced  directors. 

Fully  Illustrated 


Price  $2.00 


THE  CENTURY  GO. 

353  Fourth  Avenue          New  York  City 


WANTED  — 

PHOTOGRAPHS! 

HAVE  you  any  photographs  of  your 
work  which  are  particularly  good 
in  showing  children  and  adults  in  ac- 
tion? Or  have  you  pictures  of  new  or 
unusual  recreation  facilities?  THE 
PLAYGROUND  is  in  need  of  such  pic- 
tures. Won't  you  send  us  any  which 
are  suitable  for  publication  in  the 
Magazine  ? 


fectiveness  in  debate.  In  the  evening,  David 
Harum  was  given,  and  the  anniversary  exercises 
closed  with  a  social  session. 

"It's  a  Small  World  After  All!" 

London  has  an  Industrial  Welfare  Society, 
which  is  concerned  with  "miners'  welfare  activi- 
ties, the  Duke  of  York's  camp  and  leisure  occu- 
pation schemes."  Seeing  in  the  November  PLAY- 
GROUND an  account  of  the  new*  swimming  pool  in 
Louisiana,  an  official  of  the  Society  wrote  to  Mr. 
L.  di  Benedetto  asking  him  to  forward  photo- 
graphs, plans  and  blue  prints  of  the  playground 
and  swimming  pool. 

Conquerors  of  the  Air 

The  Chicago  Kiwanis  Club  in  preparing  for  its 
miniature  airplane  tournament  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  work  with  Dr.  L.  W.  V.  Wilms  in 
discovering  the  boy  or  girl  in  Chicago  who  can 
make  and  fly  the  best  glider  weighing  one  pound 
or  less.  The  tournament,  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  city-wide,  has  become  very  much 
broader  in  its  scope  by  the  entrance  of  Denver, 
Akron,  Montreal  and  Detroit.  Each  city  will 
hold  its  contest  at  home  at  4  o'clock  Chicago  time 
and  will  wire  the  names  of  its  five  best  winners 
with  their  records.  The  result  will  be  broadcast 
by  radio  on  the  night  of  May  10.  The  events  in- 
clude duration,  50  yard  speed,  original  commercial 
design,  scale  models,  weight -carrying,  power 
(other  than  rubber),  one  pound  glider,  and  food 
carrying. 

The  Central  Lions  Club  and  the  Roseland  Lions 
Club  are  conducting  classes  of  instruction  for 
juvenile  airplane  makers. 

Has  your  city  some  youthful  scientist  to  join 
those  competing  for  the  honors  of  the  air? 

Lancaster  Has  a  New  Boys'  Camp 

The  Kiwanis  Club  of  the  City  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  has  undertaken  to  erect  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  a 
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camp  to-be  known  as  "Kiwanis  Camp"  and  to  be 
operated  for  working  boys  from  14  to  18  years 
of  age.  The  camp  will  be  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  in  one  of  the  parks.  The  boys  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  experiences  of  camping  while 
pursuing  their  regular  work. 

Which  Shall  It  Be? 

At  a  recent  banquet  of  the  Iowa  Falls  Com- 
munity Club,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  desires  of 
the  members  as  to  the  activities  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Club  during  the  coming  year.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  two  civic  improvements  tied  for 
first  place  in  this  vote :  a  community  building  and 
a  municipal  swimming  pool  or  bathing  beach. 

Mardi  Gras  at  Elmira,  New  York 

A  unique  feature  of  Elmira's  first  mardi  gras, 
an  Ice  Carnival,  held  February  27-29,  was  the 
traveling  theatre  at  one  side  of  the  carnival 
grounds  with  an  orchestra,  above  which  was  a 
large  spotlight.  The  carnival  grounds  were 
decorated  with  400  colored  lights. 

The  first  night  w^s  devoted  to  a  general  carnival 
program  with  moccasin  dancing,  using  balloons, 
serpentine  ribbons  and  similar  devices.  On  the 
second  night  came  the  ice  skating,  figure  skating 
and  races.  The  main  feature  of  this  program  was 
the  presentation  of  a  pageant  with  the  Queen  of 
Winter  (Mrs.  Arthur  Hoffman)  appearing  in 
her  sleigh  drawn  by  eight  young  girls  in  costume, 
who  acted  as  ponies.  Following  the  pageant  was 
a  grand  march  and  dancing.  Attractive  booths 
were  arranged  on  all  sides  of  the  skating  rinks. 
A  huge  bonfire  in  a  corner  of  the  playground  and 
fireworks  were  also  popular  features  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

The  last  day  belonged  to  the  children,  many  of 
whom  came  as  guests  of  the  Westside  Neighbor- 
hood Association  from  the  Orphans'  Home,  Fed- 
eration Farm  and  Neighborhood.  Races  came 
first,  and  after  that  the  distribution  of  balloons, 
candies  and  sandwiches. 

Allentown  Contracts  the  Bowling  Fever 

Bowling  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Allentown's  indoor  sports,  reports  Mr.  Schmoyer, 
Supervisor  of  Recreation.  There  are  about  48 
alleys  in  the  city,  all  doing  a  flourishing  business. 
At  least  500  young  men  have  taken  to  this  sport 
and  more  than  a  dozen  leagues  have  been  or- 
ganized. Among  the  most  recent  are  a  League 
for  Newsboys  and  a  Bank  Clerks'  League.  The 
result  of  it  all  has  been  that  the  middle-aged  men 
who  formerly  did  most  of  the  bowling  have  had 
to  look  to  their  laurels? 


Stecher,  W.  A.  Handbook  of  Graded 
Lessons  in  Physical  Training  and 
Games.  Paper. 

Part  1  for  First  and  Second  Grades..  Net  $0.50 
Part  2  for  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.. Net  $0.50 
Part  3  for  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades   Net  $0.50 

Stecher,  W.  A.  A  Guide  to  Track  and 
Field  Work,  Contests  and  Kindred 
Activities.  Paper  Net  $0.50 

Stecher,  W.  A.  Physical  Training  Les- 
sons in  Three  Grades  of  Difficulty  for 
Backward  Classes.  Paper Net  $0.50 

Stecher,  W.  A.  Games  and  Dances.  3rd 
Edition  Net  $2.75 

Stecher,  W.  A.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Educational  Gymnastics  for  Boys'  and 
Girls'  High  Schools Net  $1.35 

Stecher,  W.  A.  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Educational  Gymnastics  for  Junior 
High  Schools Net  $1.75 

Zwarg,  L.  F.  Apparatus  Work  for  Boys 
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TRAINING  IN  RECREATION 

for  men  and  women 

One  and  two  year  courses  in  community  recreation 
leadership,  social  service  and  settlement  work,  phys- 
ical training  and  playground  work,  play  writing 
and  play  production  for  amateurs.  Summer  course. 

NEW  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Write  for  catalog 

RECREATION  TRAINING  SCHOOL  of  CHICAGO 

800  S.  Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


A  Nezv  Department 

Mr.  Raymond  Hoyer,  who  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  recreation  and  in  boys'  club  work, 
has  been  selected  to  organize  and  direct  the  new 
graduate  department  at  Notre  Dame  University, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  for  the  training  of  men 
as  boys'  workers.  This  new  department  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Department  of  Boyology,  the 
courses  being  established  primarily  to  provide  a 
place  for  training  the  thirty  men  who  will  be 
granted  scholarships  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  course  will  be  of  two  years'  duration  and  will 
lead  to  a  Master's  Degree. 
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MRS.  FRANCIS  L.  HIGGINSON,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  ALBERT  W.  HOLMES,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MRS.  L.  V.  HUBBARD,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

C.  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  H.  JACOBS,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RICHARD  C.  JENKINSON,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HELEN  KELLER,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  , 

JOHN  HARVEY  KELLOGG,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

WILLARD  V.  KING,  New  York  City 

F.  J.  KINGSBURY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MRS.  CHARLES  D.  LANIER,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  W.  LAWRENCE,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PHILIP  LEBOUTILLIER,  New  York  City 
Lucius  N.  LITTAUER,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
SETH  Low,  New  York  City 
ARTHUR  H.  LOWE,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
MRS.  MEDILL  McCoRMicK,  Washington,  D.  C. 
SUMNER  T.  MCKNIGHT,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
MRS.  Louis  C.  MADEIRA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HENRY  L.  MAYER,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
JOHN  B.  MILLER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
ADELBERT  MOOT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  MYERS,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
J.  E.  OTIS,  Chicago,  111. 

ARTHUR  POUND,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

JOHN  T.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

JULIUS  PRINCE,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WM.  COOPER  PROCTOR,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MRS.  WILLOUGHBY  RODMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  HENRY  H.  SANGER,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

C.  M.  SCHENCK,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  F.  SEVERN,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

B.  J.  SHOVE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  J.  SPORBORG,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
A.  A.  SPRAGUE,  Chicago,  111. 
ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Andover,  Mass. 
FLORENCE  M.  STERLING,  Houston,  Texas 
ROBERT  W.  STEWART,  Chicago,  111. 
CLEMENT  STUDEBAKER,  JR.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
RICHARD  W.  SULLOWAY,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
LORADO  TAFT,  Chicago,  111. 

MRS.  H.  E.  TALBOTT,  Dayton,  Ohio 
REV.  W.  R.  TAYLOR,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 
THOMAS  D.  THACHER,  New  York  City 
BENJAMIN  THAW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A.  J.  TODD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  Seal  Harbor,  Me. 
W.  L.  WARD,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
RIDLEY  WATTS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  A.  WATTS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

C.  S.  WESTON,  Scranton,  Pa. 
AUBREY  L.  WHITE,  Spokane,  Wash. 

MRS.  THOMAS  G.  WINTER,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  New  York  City 
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CALISTHENICS  for  SCHOOL 

To  Stimulating  and 
Delightful  Music 


Victor  Health  Exercises  in  the  School  Yard,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


OCHOOLS  all  over  the  country  are 
^  finding  the  Victor  Health  Exer- 
cises ideal  for  their  calisthenics.  The 
music  removes  the  monotony  of  the 
countings  of  the  old  formal  gymnas- 
tics, and  stimulates  a  more  whole- 
hearted participation  in  exercise. 
Daily  physical  training  is  required 
by  law  in  many  states,  and  the  Victor 
Health  Exercises  are  assisting  thou- 
sands of  teachers  to  comply  in  a 
pleasant  and  satisfying  way. 

The  exercises  have  been  planned 
by  an  expert  physical  culturist,  and 


represent  a  "balanced  ration"  which 
brings  into  play  at  one  time  or 
another  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
stimulating  its  every  normal  function, 
improving  the  physique,  and  quick- 
ening the  mind. 

The  three  records  (18914,  18915, 
18916)  are  packed  in  a  neat  con- 
tainer with  illustrations  of  the  various 
exercises,  list  price  $3.00  a  set.  Call 
upon  your  nearest  dealer  in  Victor 
products  for  a  demorstration.  For 
schoolroom,  playground,  and  gym- 
nasium this  health  set  fills  every  need. 


FREE — Just  off  the  press,  a  new  revised  edition  of  The  Victrola 
in  Physical  Education,  Recreation  and  Play,  giving  full  partic- 
ulars on  the  use  of  the  Victrola  in  folk  dancing,  marching,  drills, 
rhythms,  games,  etc.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy  or  write  direct  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey 

Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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The  World  at  Play 


A  Novel  Annual  Report. — Recreation  and 
Community  Service  of  Houston,  Texas,  has 
just  issued  its  annual  report  for  1923. 

A  very  dramatic  report  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  is  this  novel  presentation  of  the  year's 
work  which  is  given  in  pageant  form  under  the 
title  "Leisure  Hours."  There  are  a  number  of 
episodes  having  to  do  with  playgrounds,  mu- 
sic, drama  and  pageantry,  scouting,  athletics 
and  community  organization — all  of  these  be- 
ing departments  of  the  work,  each  headed  by 
a  chairman  and  working  committee  and  a 
trained  worker  in  charge. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Houston 
report  is  the  center  page  layout  of  pictures  pre- 
senting the  program  in  all  its  phases. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  says  Corinne 
Fonde,  Executive  Secretary,  in  presenting  her 
report,  "that  volunteer  leaders  gave  one-third 
as  many  hours  of  service  as  paid  wrorkers." 

Stock-Taking  in  Buffalo.— The  Bureau  of 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Parks  and 
Public  Buildings  at  Buffalo  took  stock  of  the 
physical  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Public  Buildings  in  a  statement  issued  in 
December,  1923,  which  gives  the  number  and 
location  of  parks  and  playgrounds,  with  their 
acreage,  of  baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts, 
golf  courses,  wading  pools,  football  fields  and 
similar  facilities.  The  report  also  shows  the 
buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  various 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Parks  and  the 
winter  recreation  centers  and  gives  other  infor- 
mation of  interest  to  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  in 
discovering  the  facilities  at  their  disposal. 

$550,000  for  Playgrounds  in  Milwaukee. — On 
April  i  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $550,000  for  playgrounds.  Much  care- 
ful planning  went  into  the  campaign  which 
preceded  the  election.  Addresses  were  made 
before  many  local  groups  and  no  opportunity 


was  lost  to  impress  upon  the  city  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue.  Posters  everywhere  an- 
nounced that  CHILDREN  Who  Play  in  the 
Street  May  Be  HURT -- Approve  PLAY- 
GROUND Bond  Issue. 

"Three  hundred  of  these  signs,"  writes  Miss 
Dorothy  Enderis,  Extension  Department. 
Board  of  Education,  Milwaukee,  "are  joy- 
riding  the  streets  of  Milwaukee  on  the  front  of 
street  cars."  Small  automobile  stickers  were 
mailed  out  by  the  Milwaukee  Motor  Club  and 
distributed  at  various  meetings.  On  the  day 
of  the  election  milk  dealers  distributed  thou- 
sands of  red  dodgers,  placing  one  under  the 
milk  bottle  of  each  customer.  These  and  many 
other  publicity  devices  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  campaign. 

Developments  in  Los  Angeles. — With  the 
sale  of  $500,000  of  the  $1,500,000  recreation 
center  bonds  voted  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  program  has  been  launched  by  the  Play- 
ground Commission  which  will  mean  the  trip- 
ling of  the  play  facilities  of  the  city  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  There  are  now  ten  play- 
grounds ;  twenty  more  will  materialize  rapidly. 
One  of  the  centers  which  has  already  been  ap- 
proved will  be  a  twenty-acre  playground  with 
a  clubhouse,  boys'  playground,  girls'  play- 
ground, two  plunges,  tennis  court,  two  base- 
ball tournaments  and  a  football  field.  This 
playground  will  be  for  neighborhood  and  city- 
wide  use  and  for  large  group  gatherings  of  all 
kinds. 

Another  project  under  consideration  is  the 
reclaiming  of  a  seventy-acre  plot  of  the  ocean 
bed  and  its  transformation  into  a  recreation 
and  community  beach.  The  cost  of  reclama- 
tion and  of  equipment  with  salt  water  plunges, 
athletic  facilities  and  clubhouse  will  be  about 
$250,000.  The  expenditure  of  this  sum  for  the 
purpose  is  thought  not  to  be  exorbitant  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  people  who  will  enjoy 
the  facilities. 
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A  Community  Playhouse  in  Pasadena. — For 

the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  community  play- 
house on  the  site  already  owned,  the  Pasadena 
Community  Guild  has  been  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  The  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  authorize  a  capitalization 
of  $5,000;  of  this  amount  one-half  will  be  pre- 
ferred stock  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  and 
the  remainder  will  be  common  stock.  Par 
value  on  all  stock  will  be  $10  a  share.  The 
Pasadena  Community  Playhouse  Association 
will  continue  to  put  on  plays  and  the  theater 
proper  will  be  leased  to  it  for  operating  pur- 
poses. 

New  Facilities  in  Hammond. — Hammond, 
Indiana,  is  adding  to  its  recreational  facilities 
through  a  purchase  by  the  city  of  Moore  Beach 
containing  38  acres  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  The 
city  has  also  bought  a  twelve-acre  tract  for  a 
public  park  and  playground. 

A  Girls'  Band. — The  Arlington,  Massachu- 
setts, Junior  High  School  has  a  unique  institu- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  girls'  band  of  48  members. 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  band  went  through  the 
town  playing  for  the  sick  shut-ins  of  the  com- 
munity. It  will  have  a  part  in  community  cele- 
brations and  special  events. 

Activities  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire. — This 
year  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  Park 
Commission  appropriated  funds  for  winter 
sports,  and  a  toboggan  slide  of  more  than  1,000 
feet  and  a  ski  jump  of  over  400  feet  were 
built  on  Garrison  Hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
a  large  field  has  been  leased  for  a  skating  rink. 

Dover  is  one  of  the  first  cities  to  appoint  a 
full-time  director  of  physical  education  and 
under  his  leadership  a  system  has  been  worked 
out  whereby  all  the  children  will  have  an  op- 
portunity for  physical  education  and  sports. 
Permission  has  recently  been  secured  from  the 
city  authorities  to  use  the  City  Auditorium  for 
basketball  and  other  athletics. 

The  Dover  Neighborhood  House  has  a  full 
winter  program  conducted  by  two  paid  workers 
and  a  corps  of  volunteers.  The  program  con- 
sists of  clubs  and  classes  of  various  kinds  and 
of  a  babies'  clinic  and  kindergarten.  Commu- 
nity singing  has  a  place  on  the  program  of  all 
clubs  and  it  is  very  popular.  The  house  serves 
as  a  recreation  center  and  parties  are  held  regu- 
larly for  foreign-born  groups. 


"Working  for  Dear  Life." — Under  this  title 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
with  the  advice  and  help  of  the  National  Health 
Council,  has  produced  a  health  film  which 
draws  an  ingenious  parallel  between  the  mech- 
anism of  that  least  understood  machine,  the 
human  body — and  that  of  the  best  known,  the 
automobile.  While  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
urge  the  necessity  for  periodic  health  examina- 
tions, it  provides  twenty-two  minutes  of  real 
entertainment  and  interest.  The  film  may  be 
secured  free  of  charge  except  for  transporta- 
tion charges  through  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  New  York  City. 

Whiting  Tells  the  World. — In  a  full  page 
advertisement  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Whiting,  Indiana,  in  the  Whiting,  Indiana, 
Times  the  heading  is : 


THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 
WHITING,  IND. 


TELLS  THE  WORLD 


THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMERCE 
WHITING,  IND. 


Just  a  few  facts  about  Whiting,  Indiana,  and 
why  there  is  so  much  Prosperity,  Happiness, 
Harmony  and  Satisfaction  in  living  in  a  city 
where  Community  Welfare  Effort  is  outstand- 
ing and  realized  by  every  citizen. 


The  first  item  given  is  about  the  Memorial 
Community  House  and  the  uniting  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Whiting  in  their  community  service  rec- 
reation program.  In  the  list  of  active  members, 
Community  Service  and  the  local  community 
recreation  director  are  included. 

It  is  significant  that  cities  are  more  and  more 
emphasizing  their  community  recreation  con- 
ditions in  advertising  their  advantages. 

January  Activities  in  Wyoming  Valley. — 
The  report  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  Wyoming  Valley,  Pennsylvania, 
for  January  shows  activities  along  many  lines. 
The  Store  Employees'  Association  has  organ- 
ized three  men's  bowling  leagues  with  eight 
teams  in  each  league  and  ten  registered  players 
in  every  team.  A  girls'  bowling  league  of  six 
teams  has  been  organized.  There  is  also  a 
men's  basketball  league  of  eight  teams  which 
will  play  in  the  High  School  gymnasium  and  a 
basketball  league  for  girls. 

During  January  the  Drama  League  produced 
Zona  Gale's  Neighbors  and  The  Elephant  Child 
by  Kipling  and  gave  a  demonstration  of  edu- 
cational dramatics  for  children.  A  Children's 
Poster  Contest  conducted  in  connection  with 
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The  Elephant  Child,  and  a  jingle  contest 
aroused  much  interest. 

Music  represents  another  important  feature 
in  the  program.  There  are  125  enrolled  in  the 
boys'  band  which  in  January  gave  a  prelimi- 
nary concert  for  parents  and  members  of  the 
Playground  Association  Board.  A  community 
concert  was  given  by  the  Board  in  March. 

A  winter  sports  program  was  initiated  in  the 
construction  of  two  skating  rinks. 

A  Day  on  the  Ice. — On  Lincoln's  Birthday 
Utica  held  its  municipal  winter  carnival  pro- 
moted by  the  Department  of  Recreation,  the 
Park  Board  and  a  committee  of  citizens.  Over 
10,000  people  attended  and  participated.  The 
morning's  schedule  included  a  snow-man  con- 
test and  sled  races ;  in  the  afternoon  came  the 
skating,  skiing,  snowshoeing,  tobogganing  and 
bob-sledding  events.  Special  skating  events 
made  up  the  evening  program.  Keen  competi- 
tion marked  all  the  events  as  grown-ups  con- 
tended with  children  for  the  honors.  Strings 
of  colored  electric  lights  with  the  beacon  fires 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  on  the  hilltop  added  effec- 
tiveness to  the  scene. 

A  Winter  Sports  Carnival  in  a  City  Like 
New  York? — The  Department  of  Parks  of  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  believed  it  could  be 
done,  and  on  February  2nd  it  gave  a  successful 
demonstration  of  its  faith  by  holding  a  Winter 
Sports  Carnival  in  Central  Park.  There  were 
half-mile  novice  races  for  men,  quarter-mile 
novice  races  for  women,  a  quarter-mile  race  for 
municipal  employees,  one  mile  and  half-mile 
races  for  men,  exhibitions  of  figure  and  pair 
skating,  and  similar  events. 

Highland  Park,  Virginia,  Opens  Its  Center. 

-"Highland  Park,  Virginia,"  writes  Mrs. 
George  W.  Guy,  "has  recently  organized  a 
community  center  in  a  school  which  is  open 
from  seven  to  ten  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evening.  On  Tuesday  there  are  classes  in  do- 
mestic science,  parliamentary  law  and  dramat- 
ics. While  a  community  chorus  practices  in 
the  auditorium,  an  athletic  club  meets  in  one  of 
the  classrooms  and  games  for  girls  are  in 
progress  in  the  basement.  On  Friday  a  second 
athletic  club  and  two  Boy  Scout  troops  meet 
in  the  school  and  the  boys  have  a  program  of 
games  in  the  basement.  Moving  pictures  and 
community  sings  alternate  on  Friday  evenings 


with  a  community  social.     A  play  festival  is 
one  of  the  projects  under  way. 

"The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  center  is  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  of  all  the  organizations 
in  the  community  doing  community-wide  work 
—Women's  Club,  Mothers'  Club,  Masonic 
Lodge  and  Citizens'  Association.  There  is  a 
representative  on  the  Board  from  each  of  the 
six  churches." 

Central  Park  Music  Provided. — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  Guggenheim  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Murray  Guggenheim  have  offered  to  pay  all 
expenses  for  sixty  concerts  to  be  given  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York  City,  next  summer  by  the 
Goldman  Band.  Mayor  Hylan  in  accepting  the 
offer  wrote  as  follows : 

"Those  of  us  who  have  striven  so  hard  to 
furnish  a  maximum  number  of  free  musical 
concerts  for  the  people  have  a  very  personal 
appreciation  of  the  significance  of  your  offer. 
Only  through  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
philanthropic  citizens  and  the  liberal  offerings 
of  time  and  talent  have  we  been  enabled  to  go 
on  with  our  constantly  expanding  program  of 
musical  entertainment  in  the  various  boroughs. 

"Last  year  the  free  concerts  at  the  Mall  were 
made  possible  by  the  donations  of  approxi- 
mately 2,000  contributors.  Despite  this  fact  all 
expenses  were  not  met.  To  have  an  assurance 
that  this  difficulty  will  not  confront  us  during 
the  coming  summer  season  and  that  direct 
solicitation  of  financial  support  from  many 
hundreds  of  music  lovers  will  not  be  necessary 
is  both  heart-warming  and  encouraging.  I  am 
sure  that  every  good  citizen  as  well  as  those 
who  will  benefit  directly  by  attendance  at  the 
concerts  will  applaud  this  liberal  disposition  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  New  York 
City. 

"May  I,  therefore,  tender  to  you  and  those 
associated  with  you  in  this  very  practical  be- 
neficence my  personal  gratitude  not  only  for. 
the  manifestation  of  public  spirit,  but  also  for 
the  very  laudable  example  which  it  sets  for 
men  and  women  of  means  to  enjoy  a  permanent 
satisfaction  by  taking  an  enlightened  interest  in 
and  extending  support  to  matters  that  affect  the 
whole  community." 

Memorial  Organ  in  Town  Hall. — The  beau- 
tiful organ  in  the  Town  Hall,  New  York  City, 
given  by  James  E.  Speyer,  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Ellin  Prince  Speyer,  was  dedicated  at  a 
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dignified  service  presided  over  by  Henry  W. 
Taft,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
League  for  Political  Education.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  George  R.  Lunn  spoke  of  Mrs.  Spey- 
er's  public  service,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  Women's  League  for  Animals,  the 
Ellin  Prince  Speyer  Hospital  and  the  Irene 
Club,  an  organization  of  working  girls,  found- 
ed more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speyer  sent  the  following  letter,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  Taft : 

"My  dear  Mr.  Taft: 

"The  organ  at  the  Town  Hall  has  now  been 
completed  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  it  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  your  organization  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  New  York 
in  general. 

"I  consider  myself  to  be  fortunate  to  be  able 
thus  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  Town  Hall, 
and  feel  certain  that  my  dear  wife,  in  whose 
memory  this  is  done,  would  wish  to  have  me 
contribute  in  this  small  way  to  the  'pleasure  of 
life'  our  fellow  citizens. 

"Therefore,  please  accept  this  organ  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  and  believe  me, 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 

"JAMES   SPEYER." 

Vassar  Takes  to  the  Harmonica. — Eighteen 
contestants  in  three  teams  from  three  residence 
halls  at  Vassar  College  are  in  training  for  a 
great  harmonica  contest.  Modern  and  original 
melodies  are  most  favorably  received  by  the 
campus  harmonica  fans. 

A  Modern  Eisteddfod. — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  Community  Service  group,  Ox- 
nard,  California,  will  make  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish an  Eisteddfod  and  so  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  music,  drama  and  art.  The  resi- 
dents of  Oxnard  and  Ventura  County  will  com- 
pete, not  in  athletics  and  games,  but  in  piano 
selections,  on  the  violin  and  other  stringed  in- 
struments, and  in  vocal  selections.  Amateur 
bands  and  orchestras  will  enter  the  lists  as  well 
as  soloists  on  band  instruments. 

Dramatic  groups  will  measure  their  ability 
in  play  productions.  There  will  be  debates  and 
declamations  and  contests  in  essay  and  short 
story  writing.  Arts  and  crafts  will  be  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Eisteddfod.  Pictures, 
posters,  needlework  and  handicraft  of  all  kinds 
will  all  be  objects  for  competition. 


The  Eisteddfod  originated  in  Wales  about 
600  A.  D.  It  has  had  a  distinct  effect  on  the 
development  of  cultural  activities  and  the  dis- 
covery of  latent  talents  in  Wales  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

More  Recreation  Legislation. — The  Virginia 
Legislature  has  passed  a  bill — Senate  Bill 
No.  143,  signed  by  the  Governor  in  February 
— permitting  cities,  towns  and  counties  to 
establish  systems  of  public  recreation  and  play- 
grounds. The  bill  contains  this  important  pro- 
vision : 

"Whenever  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  ten 
per  centum  of  the  qualified  voters  shall  be  filed 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  any  general  or 
special  election  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  any 
city,  town  or  county,  the  authorities  thereof 
shall  submit  to  the  voters  at  the  said  election 
the  question  of  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  a  system  of  public  recreation  and  play- 
grounds. Such  petition  shall  request  the  said 
authorities  to  establish  and  conduct  a  system 
of  public  recreation  and  playgrounds  and  levy 
a  specified  annual  tax  therefor,  provided  that 
such  tax  shall  not  exceed  two  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  the  assessed  valuation  of 
property  subject  to  local  taxation." 

A  Summer  School  of  Religious  Drama. — The 
Committee  on  Religious  Drama  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
in  affiliation  with  the  Summer  School  of  Re- 
ligious Education  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary will  hold  its  first  Summer  School  of  Re- 
ligious Drama  at  Auburn,  New  York,  July  28 
to  August  10.  Information  regarding  the  course 
may  be  secured  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  of 
the  Federal  Council,  at  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York. 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town. — Bailum  and 
Barney's  big  indoor  circus  came  to  the  Com- 
munity House  of  Mystic,  Connecticut,  not  long 
ago,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators.  Her- 
alded in  the  local  paper  several  times  a  week 
and  advertised  by  a  parade  the  day  before  the 
performance,  much  curiosity  was  aroused 
throughout  the  town. 

The  parade  consisted  of  a  truck  loaded  with 
clowns,  an  elephant  and  a  bass  drum — a  com- 
bination which  brought  every  one  to  the  win- 
dows to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  There  was, 
of  course,  a  parade  at  the  circus  headed  by  a 
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kitchen  instrument  band  followed  by  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  main  show.  There  were  the 
usual  side  shows — the  strong  man,  the  giant, 
the  three-legged  man,  the  peculiar  pixies,  the 
snake  charmer,  the  wild  man,  the  fire  eater  and 
the  silhouette  maker.  At  the  main  show  were 
human  pyramids,  a  lighted  Indian  club  drill, 
tight-rope  walkers,  a  trained  elephant,  an  exhi- 
bition of  folk  dancing,  and  Houdini's  under- 
study, who  did  startling  stunts. 

The  grandstand  was  made  of  packing  boxes ; 
there  was  sawdust  on  the  floor,  and  crepe  paper 
pennants  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Ten 
cents  was  the  charge  for  admission,  and  only 
those  who  paid  five  cents  were  privileged  to 
see  the  side  shows.  Throughout  the  evening 
hot  dogs,  candy,  soda,  peanuts,  and  popcorn 
were  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  recreation  work. 

Shorter  Working  Hours  Make  for  Happier 
Living. — According  to  the  February  27  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  first  half  year  of 
the  eight-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  has  re- 
sulted in  better  relations  between  the  employ- 
ers and  employees  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  among  the  workmen  and  their  families. 
Welfare  \vorkers  in  the  plants  who  have  been 
following  conditions  have  found  that  in  most 
cases  the  men  are  satisfied  with  the  eight-hour 
day  because  they  have  more  time  at  home  with 
their  families  and  more  time  for  recreation. 

A  Sports  Carnival. — On  March  21  the  Indus- 
trial Athletic  Association  of  Greater  Oakland 
and  the  Girls'  Auxiliary,  sponsored  by  the  Rec- 
reation Department  and  the  Oakland  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Sports  Carnival. 
With  nearly  2,000  participants  and  the  munici- 
pal auditorium  filled,  it  was  agreed  that  no 
more  successful  industrial  meet  has  ever  been 


Lake  Cliff  Pool,  Dallas,  Texas.  The  most  popular  time 
at  the  pool  is  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening,  when 
as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  people  have  been  accommo- 
dated. A  pool  for  colored  folks  is  maintained  in  another 
park 


During  the  summer  over  two  hundred  thousand  people 
enjoyed  the  sixty-nine  band  concerts  given  on  sixteen 
parks  in  Dallas,  Texas. — Sunday  night  at  Fair  Park 


Each  year  an  Inter-Playground  Track  and  Field  Meet 

is  held  for  junior  and  senior  boys  and  for  girls. — Girls' 

30-yard  dash  at  Trinity  Park,  Dallas,  Texas 


It   is   estimated  that  more  than  two  thousand   children 

participated  in   the   local   and   inter-playground   contests 

held   in    Dallas,    Texas,    during  the    summer    months. — 

Junior  boys'  30-yard  dash 
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held  in  the  city.  There  were  volley  ball,  bas- 
ketball and  baseball  demonstrations  for  both 
men  and  women,  with  women  referees  for  the 
girls'  events,  shuttle  relay  races  for  women,  a 
mile  relay  for  men,  duck  pins,  quoits  and  stunts 
by  the  participating  plants — fourteen  in  num- 
ber. 

At  10  o'clock  the  audience  was  invited  into 
the  Arena  for  social  dancing. 

Reaching  the  Community. — Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement,  in  the  notorious  "Hill  District"  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  more  and  more 
successful  in  reaching  the  community  about  it. 
Twenty-six  girls'  clubs,  forty-two  boys'  clubs 
arid~  eleven  adult  organizations  meet  at  the 
House.  "Open  House  Week"  in  January  fea- 
tured concerts  by  various  musical  groups  in 
addition  to  dances,  gymnasium  exhibits  and 
"stunts."  Founders'  Day  was  observed  by  the 
presentation  of  a  charming  operetta,  Princess 
Chrysanthemum,  in  the  Schenley  High  School 
Auditorium.  The  work  is  under  the  direction 
of  Sidney  A.  Teller. 

A  Church  Community  Center. — Aulne  is  a 
small  town  in  Kansas.  For  many  years  there 
was  no  place  where  the  people  could  come  to- 
gether for  a  good  time.  Then  a  church  was 
built  in  a  central  location  with  a  vacant  lot  to 
the  north  of  it,  overgrown  with  weeds.  Some 
one  suggested  a  playground  on  this  location 
and  the  town  became  interested.  A  tennis  court 
and  a  croquet  ground  were  laid  out,  and  volley 
ball  and  other  sports  were  made  possible.  The 
playground  is  now  the  central  gathering  place 
of  the  town — a  real  community  center.  A 
Playground  Association  has  been  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church 
with  a  membership  fee  of  $i.  Non-members, 
however,  are  as  free  to  use  the  facilities  as  are 
members,  and  all  denominations  are  represent- 
ed in  the  attendance. 

Ninety  per  cent  Participation  in  Sports. — 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  students  in 
Princeton  University,  according  to  the  report  of 
President  Hibben  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber, 1923,  take  part  in  various  forms  of  competi- 
tive athletics.  The  great  increase  of  interest 
in  the  past  few  years  in  such  games  as  touch 
football  is  a  striking  example  of  the  enthusiasm 
over  sport  for  sport's  sake.  Prominent  as  an 
influence  in  this  development  of  intra-collegiate 


athletics  is  the  Intra-Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  other  instance  known,  President 
Hibben  points  out,  in  which  undergraduates 
acting  on  their  own  initiative  have  organized 
and  maintained  an  organization  with  definite 
membership,  dues,  schedules  and  prizes  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  athletic  competition 
among  those  who  are  not  candidates  for  ath- 
letic teams.  The  success  attending  this  com- 
bined effort  is  indicated  by  the  crowds  of  men 
frequenting  the  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool,  the  tennis  courts,  the  lake  and  play  fields, 
to  practice  for  or  take  part  in  various  intra- 
mural championships. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  218  teams 
made  up  of  2,814  students  who  took  part  in  or- 
ganized, scheduled  competition  for  intra-col- 
legiate championships  in  23  branches  of  sport. 
This  was  independent  of  intra-collegiate  com- 
petitions in  which  38  teams  took  part  in  17 
branches  of  sport.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  over  300  students  who  habitually  played 
on  informal  teams  in  basketball,  volley  ball  and 
touch  football. 

Model  Airplanes. — Terence  Vincent,  for- 
merly with  the  South  Chicago  Park  Commis- 
sion, has  for  several  years  been  trying  to  evolve 
plans  and  a  simple  explanation  for  a  workable 
miniature  airplane  which  the  average  young 
American  can  make  and  fly.  The  Skeeter  Plane, 
he  feels,  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  thus 
far  constructed.  Mr.  Vincent  writes  that  he 
can  supply  a  dozen  complete  planes,  without 
rubber,  for  50  cents  each  or  $5  a  dozen ;  sets  of 
parts  at  $3.50  a  dozen  or  30  cents  each.  Mr. 
Vincent,  whose  address  is  746  Monadnock 
Block,  430  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
will  be  glad  to  supply  information  to  any  one 
writing  him. 

Industrial  Recreation  in  Kohler,  Wisconsin. 

— Kohler,  Wisconsin,  though  an  industrial 
community  and  the  center  of  a  great  industry, 
the  Kohler  Company,  is  more  than  a  place  to 
work ;  it  is  a  real  community — a  place  to  enjoy 
life.  Provisions  for  recreation  have  been  made 
which  are  unusual. 

The  Kohler  Recreation  Club,  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Kohler  Company  organization 
with  elected  officers,  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  recreation  activities — among  them  a  sum- 
mer baseball  league,  a  rifle  club,  a  tennis  club. 
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a  camera  club,  and  leagues  for  horseshoe  pitch- 
ing, bowling  and  basketball,  a  dramatic  club, 
and  in  the  winter  skating,  skiing  and  toboggan- 
ing. 

Music  is  an  important  interest.  The  Kohler 
Band,  made  up  of  employees,  consists  of  over 
thirty  members.  Band  concerts  are  given 
throughout  the  year.  An  open-air  theater  pro- 
vides a  stage  for  such  special  events  as  concerts 
and  pageants.  Every  summer  the  Club  holds 
festivals  and  field  days  for  members  of  the  or- 
ganization and  their  families. 

The  American  Club  provides  the  social  cen- 
ter for  the  village.  Its  facilities  for  recreation 
include  a  lounging  room,  a  reading  room, 
shower  baths  and  bowling  alleys. 

For  Safety's  Sake. — Recreation  facilities  in 
Gramercy  are  inadequate.  During  the  last  year 
there  were  thirty-three  fatal  street  accidents 
to  children  and  young  people  below  nine- 
teen, and  for  every  fatal  accident  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  twenty-four  mi- 
nor ones.  This  interested  every  member 
of  the  District  Committee  in  urging  the 
reopening  for  recreation  purposes  of  a  pier 
at  the  foot  of  24th  Street.  Since  the  war  it  has 
been  used  for  storage  by  the  street  cleaning 
department. — From  New  York  City  CJiarity 
Organization  Bulletin,  February  13, 1924. 

An  Introduction  to  Safety  Education. — The 

Education  Section  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  has  just  issued  a  manual,  designed 
primarily  for  the  use  of  schools,  which  is  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  the  problem  of 
safety  education.  In  it  safety  teaching  is  in- 
terestingly presented  through  games,  dramati- 
zation, a  suggested  toy  theater,  and  art,  as  well 
as  in  connection  with  such  regular  classroom 
studies  as  language,  history,  nature  study, 
civics  and  physical  education.  Topics  are  sug- 
gested for  safety  lessons  and  causes  of  acci- 
dents are  pointed  out.  The  project  method 
outlined,  involving  sand  table  work,  scrap- 
books  and  similar  devices,  introduce  the  play 
element  in  a  way  which  should  make  the  in- 
struction like  play  for  the  children. 

Copies  of  the  book  may  be  obtained  at  cost 
(30  cents)  from  the  National  Safety  Council, 
168  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  and 
from  the  Education  Section  of  the  Council  at 
120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York. 


Legislation  Helps  Recreation  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. — At  last  year's  session  of  the 
Legislature,  Wheeling's  charter  was  amended 
and  the  tax  levy  for  recreation  increased  from 
one  cent  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  to  five 
cents.  This  resulted  in  a  revenue  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  $52,000.  About  $15,000  of  this  has 
been  budgeted  for  activities  and  $37,000  for  the 
purchase  of  two  playgrounds.  It  has  also  been 
proposed  to  purchase  a  park  of  101  acres  be- 
longing to  the  traction  company,  converting  it 
into  a  scenic  recreation  park  with  golf  courses 
and  similar  facilities.  About  $100,000  has  al- 
ready been  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 

Vacated  Roads  to  Buy  Playgrounds. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  Zoning  and  Public 
Improvement  Committees  and  the  City  Plan 
Commission  held  on  February  n,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Council  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  not  va- 
cate any  alleys  for  private  individuals  or  cor- 
porations unless  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  property  is  contributed  to  the  Parks  and 
Playground  Fund  which  has  recently  come  into 
being.  In  the  past  the  city  has  given  away  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  property  by  vacating 
streets  and  alleys  without  receiving  substantial 
contributions.  Under  existing  laws  the  city 
cannot  sell  such  property.  The  plan  which  has 
been  worked  out  should  be  effective  in  adding 
substantially  to  the  city's  recreational  facilities. 

Public  Health  Instruction. — The  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  announces  that 
in  response  to  an  extensive  demand  for  sum- 
mer school  work  in  public  health,  it  has  ar- 
ranged with  Columbia  University  and  with  the 
universities  of  California,  Michigan  and  Iowa 
to  conduct  public  health  summer  schools  this 
year.  The  courses  will  cover  a  period  of  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  and  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
will  be  offered.  Information  may  be  secured 
from  the  office  of  the  Surgeon-General,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  6/th  Street,  S. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Courses   by    Professor    Hetherington. — The 

Summer  School  of  New  York  University  an- 
nounces a  program  of  courses  for  professional 
training  in  physical  education  to  be  given  July 
7th  to  August  I5th  by  Prof.  Clark  W.  Hether- 
ington. The  courses  are  intended  for  three 
groups  of  professional  workers — one,  for  those 
engaged  in  teaching  professional  training 
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courses  in  teachers'  training  institutions ;  two, 
for  administrators  and  supervisors  in  school 
systems  who  must  supervise  the  practical  work 
of  teachers  and  assistants;  and,  three,  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  accept  op- 
portunities in  the  growing  field  for  scientifically 
trained  theorists  to  administer  and  to  teach 
professional  training  courses  in  universities, 
teachers'  colleges  and  normal  courses. 

A  Mothers'  Play  Group. — Under  the  Port 
Chester  Recreation  Commission  there  has  been 
organized  a  Mothers'  Play  Group  which  is  pro- 
moting home  play.  The  club,  now  in  its  sev- 
enth week,  has  fifteen  mothers  enrolled,  each 
of  whom  has  her  copy  of  Joseph  Lee's  Play  in 
Education,  and  with  this  as  a  textbook  two 
hours  are  spent  every  other  week  in  study  and 
practical  demonstration  of  child  play.  Infor- 
mation is  provided  on  home  play  equipment 
and  suitable  games.  An  "experience  exchange" 
is  included. 

A  School  Program  in  Physical  Education. — 
During  the  1923  summer  session  of  the  Normal 
College  of  the  American  Gymnastic  Union  of 
Indianapolis,  a  course  was  given  in  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  school  physical 
education.  In  order  to  work  out  the  ideas  pre- 
sented, the  students  were  divided  into  seven 
committees,  each  committee  having  charge  of 
a  specific  piece  of  work.  These  seven  groups 
worked  on  the  following  subjects :  Tactics  and 
free  exercises,  games,  track  and  field  work, 
selection  and  organization  of  league  games, 
athletic  ability  tests,  out-of-school  activities 
and  miscellaneous  matters  including  hiking  and 
vacation  playground  programs.  During  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  course,  the  committees 
brought  up  for  consideration  their  reports  and 
recommendations.  These  were  discussed  by 
the  class,  amended  and  finally  adopted.  The 
results,  published  in  the  form  of  a  mimeo- 
graphed statement,  represent  an  exceedingly 
practical  and  helpful  compilation.  Copies  may 
be  secured  at  $1.25  from  William  A.  Stecher, 
Division  of  Physical  Education,  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  Philadelphia. 

Raising  the  Standards  in  Basket  Ball  for 
Women. — The  Public  Recreation  Board  of 
Fort  Worth  has  an  approved  Board  of  Basket 
Ball  Officials  for  Women's  Rules  which  passes 
on  the  qualifications  of  men  or  women  offici- 


ating at  women's  games.  Five  women  and 
three  men  have  already  become  members  of 
the  Women's  Rule  Board.  They  include : 

The  physical  director  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association 

The  physical  director  for  women  in  the  local 
university 

Supervisor  of  playgrounds 

The  director  of  the  department  of  municipal 
athletics  of  the  Recreation  Board 

The  physical  director  of  the  Catholic  Schools 
for  Girls 

The  woman  who  supervises  athletics  among 
county  schools 

The  physical  director  from  one  of  the 
churches 

The  superintendent  of  recreation. 

It  is  believed  that  this  organization  will  do 
much  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  girls'  games 
in  the  city. 

A  Community  Experiment  in  Girlhood. — 
The  two  self-supporting  and  self-governing 
Girls'  Community  Clubs  organized  by  the  As- 
sociation to  Promote  Proper  Housing  for  Girls 
in  New  York  City  are  community  experiments 
founded  on  the  ideal  of  personal  responsibility 
and  the  belief  that  girls  must  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  the  social  instinct. 
Any  girl  who  comes  to  the  Club  must  be  will- 
ing to  shoulder  her  share  of  the  responsibility. 
There  are  many  gatherings  and  parties  to 
which  the  girls  may  invite  their  men  friends. 

The  Association  helps  the  girl  who  is  alone 
in  the  city  by  investigating  rooming  houses 
and  recommending  those  which  are  respectable 
and  fair  in  price.  The  landladies  have  been 
formed  into  a  Hostess  Club  which  meets  regu- 
larly to  discuss  problems  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  girls.  Some  years  ago  the  Associa- 
tion decided  that  no  house  where  a  parlor  was 
not  available  to  girls  for  entertaining  their 
friends  would  be  considered.  This  stand- 
ard has  now  been  adopted  by  room  registries 
all  over  the  city. 

A  Boys'  Concert. — On  February  i6th  the 
Community  Service  Boys'  Band  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  gave  a  concert  of  real  merit.  There 
were  approximately  150  boys  taking  part,  at 
least  40  of  whom  are  now  attending  High 
School. 

Boys'  Day  at  Sacramento. — May  2  will  be 
Rotary  Boys'  Day  at  Sacramento,  and  the 
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Rotarians  will  be  hosts  to  the  boys  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  Riverside 
Baths,  where  they  will  serve  as  locker  attend- 
ants and  life-guards.  They  will  also  be  on 
hand  at  4  o'clock  for  the  baseball  games  which 
the  City  Recreation  Department  is  conducting. 
In  the  evening  the  older  boys  will  be  invited 
to  dinner  at  the  homes  of  the  Rotarians  or  at  a 
hotel.  For  the  six  to  fourteen  year  olders  a 
nearby  vacant  lot  will  be  the  scene  of  games 
such  as  One-o-Cat  or  Duck-on-the-Rock,  horse- 
shoes, Jump-for-Down  and  marbles.  The  younger 
boys  will  be  entertained  with  a  program  of 
storytelling  or  they  will  wrestle  on  the  front 
lawn.  And  there  will  be  ice-cream  cones ! 

In  several  sections  of  the  city  there  will  be 
Rotarian  bonfires.  The  Rotarians  will  take  the 
"weenies"  and  the  boys  will  cook  and  eat  them. 
It  will  be  a  great  day !  And  isn't  it  worth  while 
for  the  boys  and  men  to  get  together? 

An  Athletic  Carnival. — The  Passaic,  New 
Jersey,  Recreation  Department  reports  a  most 
successful  Athletic  Carnival  held  at  the  Armory 
on  March  eighteenth.  There  were  not  only 
regular  events  such  as  the  potato  race,  stand- 
ing broad  jumps,  and  relays,  but  an  exhibition 
of  bicycle  riding  and  selections  by  the  cham- 
pion harmonica  player.  And  the  Boy  Scout 
band  of  fifty  players  was  there  to  add  joy  to 
the  occasion. 

A  Prize  Poster  Contest. — Hygeia,  a  journal 
of  individual  and  community  health,  founded 
and  published  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, is  offering  to  High  School  pupils  a 
series  of  prizes  for  posters  on  health  subjects. 
The  purposes  of  the  contest  are :  first,  to  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  health  and  its  attainment, 
and,  second,  to  secure  posters  which  may  be 
used  in  extending  the  propaganda  for  health. 
The  contest  will  close  at  midnight,  May  31, 
1924.  Information  may  be  secured  from  the 
Poster  Editor,  Hygeia,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago. 

An  Essay  Contest. — The  American  Legion, 
through  its  National  Americanism  Commis- 
sion, is  conducting  an  essay  contest  for  Ameri- 
can school  children  to  promote  an  interest  in 
patriotism  and  foster  education  among  the 
younger  generation.  All  boys  and  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  are  eli- 


gible to  enter  the  contest.  Essays  must  be  re- 
ceived at  a  place  designated  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  not  later  than  June 
15.  The  national  prizes  will  consist  of  $750 
first  prize,  $500  second  prize,  and  $250  third 
prize,  to  be  -used  toward  a  scholarship  in  any 
institution  of  higher  education  that  the  winner 
may  designate.  Medals  will  be  given  to  win- 
ners in  each  state. 

Evidently  Self-Expression. — No  publication 
that  reaches  the  editor's  desk  is  more  smilingly 
welcomed  than  the  Northern  Liberties  Magazine 
and  Smithvillc  Gazette,  the  official  organ  of  The 
Village,  that  unique  activity  of  one  of  the 
Smith  Memorial  Playgrounds  in  Philadelphia. 
The  magazine  is  a  real  touch  of  child-life,  with 
adult  fingers  withheld.  The  masterpiece  of  the 
most  recent  number  was  certainly  the  story 
The  Lonesome  Pair,  by  Alice  Segal.  Herein  is  the 
friendship  of  Violet  and  Bill  recorded.  But 
suddenly  Bill  developed  an  unexplained  cold- 
ness— unexplained  until  he  confided  in  a  com- 
mon friend,  "The  reason  I  do  not  talk  to  Violet 
is  because  she  curses  once  in  a  while."  When 
Violet  heard  this  "she  smiled  and  said,  'God 
forgives  and  I  will  forgive,  but  I  will  never  be 
happy  if  he  won't  speak  to  me.' "  The  drama 
closes,  "And  he  never  goes  where  Violet  is,  or 
speaks  to  anyone  if  she  is  speaking  to  them. 
But  I  wish  they,  will  soon  be  friends  in  para- 
dise." 

Not  Wholly  Given  Over  to  Jazz. — It  is  a 
brave  man  who  will  recite  poetry  in  vaudeville 
theaters  in  this  jazz  age,  but  Eddie  Boyer  is 
still  courageously  speaking  pieces  selected  from 
the  verse  classics  in  the  two-a-day.  Boyer  has 
memorized  a  large  part  of  the  "Home  Book  of 
English  Poetry,"  and  with  several  thousand 
poems  at  command  calls  confidently  upon  the 
audience  to  nominate  its  favorites.  The  range 
is  not  wide,  certain  ballads  of  the  red-blooded 
order  usually  getting  the  majority  of  votes. 
At  the  Franklin  last  week,  Boyer  surprised 
the  booking  men  by  the  popularity  of  good 
poetry.  Among  the  poems  called  for  were 
Chesterton's  Lepanto,  Wilde's  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol,  Henley's  Invictus,  Davidson's  The  Ballad  of 
a  Nun,  Poe's  Raven,  and,  of  course,  Kipling's 
Boots,  Service's  Shooting  of  Dangerous  Dan 
Megrew,  and  the  eternal  Mandalay.  There  was 
a  solitary  vote  for  Swinburne's  Ave  Atque  Vale. — 
New  York  Times 
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Russia  Turning  to  Athletics.— The  Commis- 
sar for  Public  Instruction  of  Russia  is  promot- 
ing compulsory  athletic  sports  in  the  schools 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  children's  bodies, 
but  also  to  enable  Russia  to  play  a  part  pro- 
portionate to  her  size  in  world-wide  sporting 
events.  International  athletic  contests  will  be 
held  in  Russia  during  1924  and  the  govern- 
ment will  endeavor  to  send  Russians  to  partici- 
pate in  such  contests  in  other  countries. 

Before  1905  athletic  sports  in  the  American 
sense  were  neglected  in  Russia.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  rifle  shooting  and  gymnastic  exer- 
cises the  showing  made  by  the  Russians  in 
international  events  was  poor.  Football  en- 
joyed popularity  under  the  Czars,  and  the  All- 
Russian  football  team  has  recently  toured 
Germany,  Finland,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Professional  boxing  at  the  present  time 
is  under  a  ban  in  Russia. 

Invictus! — The  Bureau  of  Education  of  To- 
kyo, Japan,  has  opened  an  exhibit  of  children's 
arts,  most  of  it  created  during  the  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  earthquake,  when  the  children  could 
not  attend  school.  After  the  exhibit  the  objets 
d'art  will  be  presented  to  nations  which  have 
reached  a  sympathetic  hand  to  Japan  in  her 
need. 

The  materials  of  the  articles  are  of  inter- 
est. The  child  artists  lacking  suitable  ma- 
terials helped  themselves  to  various  things 
which  they  salvaged  out  of  the  debris.  For 
this  reason  there  are  toys  made  out  of  burned 
pewters,  objects  hewn  out  of  bricks  which 
formed  the  palatial  quarters  of  certain  govern- 
mental offices  or  firms,  earthquake  proof  houses 
according  to  the  children's  ideas,  composition 
of  one  another's  experiences  during  the  holo- 
caust, and  countless  others  which  were  esti- 
mated as  over  10,000.  The  municipal  officials 
state  that  the  exhibition  is  worth  seeing,  for  it 
not  only  serves  as  an  insight  into  child  mental- 


ity impressed  by  the  catastrophe,  but  as  a  gauge 
of  the  general  mental  state  of  the  nation  at 
large  during  this  period. 

Sixteen  Years  of  Recreation  Service. — After 

a  continuous  service  of  sixteen  years,  T.  J. 
Smergalski  is  taking  leave  of  absence  from  the 
West  Chicago  Park  Commission  in  which  he 
held  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Department.  He 
is  now  practising  law. 

Mr.  Smergalski  began  work  in  1908  as  di- 
rector of  the  first  recreation  center  built  on  the 
west  side  of  Chicago.  He  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  idea  of  leadership  rather  than 
the  mere  provision  of  space  and  equipment 
which  the  public  might  use  without  leadership. 
Under  this  plan  of  service  the  center  became 
a  beehive  of  athletic,  dramatic,  musical,  art 
and  educational  activities. 

In  1912  Mr.  Smergalski  was  transferred  to 
Eckhart  Park,  one  of  the  best  known  centers 
in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  for  nine  years. 
In  1917,  when  the  number  of  centers  on  the 
west  side  had  increased  to  thirteen  and  the 
office  of  superintendent  in  charge  of  these  cen- 
ters was  created,  Mr.  Smergalski  was  given 
this  responsibility.  His  work  as  directing  head 
of  the  West  Chicago  Park  Commission  is  na- 
tionally known. 

Mr.  Smergalski  was  constantly  introducing 
new  ideas,  devising  means  of  extending  the 
scope  of  activities,  giving  himself  whole-heart- 
edly and  enthusiastically  to  any  undertaking. 
In  the  workers  whom  he  trained — and  there 
were  over  300  in  his  department — he  developed 
a  keen  interest  and  pride  in  public  service  and 
a  sense  of  team-play. 

Mr.  Smergalski  received  his  college  training 
at  Lewis  Institute  and  Chicago  University.  At 
Hamilton  College  he  studied  law.  He  also 
took  courses  at  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics 
and  Philanthropy  and  for  a  year  was  employed 
in  a  social  settlement. 


PROF.  STUART  P.  SHERMAN,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

"When  the  sex  mania  has  subsided  in  the  counter-revolution  to  come  I  hope  that  our  sophis- 
ticated sons  and  daughters  will  say  to  themselves  something  like  this:  'What  I  crave  is  not 
described  or  named  in  the  physiologies.  I  crave  beauty,  sympathy,  sweetness,  incentive,  per- 
fume, difference,  vivacity,  wit,  cleanness,  grace,  devotion,  caprice,  pride,  kindness,  blitheness,  forti- 
tude. I  will  not  look  for  these  things  where  I  know  they  cannot  be  found,  nor  under  conditions 
in  which  I  know  they  cannot  be  maintained.  But  if  I  find  them,  and  where  they  thrive,  I  shall 
wish  to  express  my  joy  by  some  great  act  of  faith  and  the  hazard  of  all  I  hope  to  be.' >: 

Taken  from  The  New  York  American,  March  8,  1924. 
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The  American  Malady 


BY 

LANGDON  MITCHELL 


Civilisation  in  America  affords  no  very  bright 
and  shining  outlook,  but  it  is  a  field  of  sunbeams 
compared  with  the  dark  and  rapidly  gathering 
storm  of  critical  disapproval  which  confronts  us 
in  the  novels  of  what  is  called  "the  younger  set." 
And  if  it  were  not  so,  our  American  attitude  to- 
ward mere  critics  is  that  they  are  professional 
faultfinders ;  so  that  disposes  of  them.  But  that 
our  writers  of  fiction  should  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  own  country-folk  is  another  horse  en- 
tirely, if  only  because  we  read  fiction  when,  being 
tired,  we  have  nothing  else  to  do —  and  why 
should  a  tired  man  be  pinched  at  and  pessimized  ? 
Moreover  we  feel,  however  obscurely,  that  novel- 
ists, being  dedicated  to  an  art  of  understanding, 
can  have  but  one  criterion  of  any  action  or  state 
of  affairs  :  whether,  namely,  it  tends  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  well-being  of  a  man.  This  inclines 
us  to  consider  their  account  of  us,  however  fleet- 
ingly.  What  is  their  account?  How  do  they  see 
us? 

Well,  the  authors  of  Main  Street  and  Miss  Lulu 
Beit,  of  Cytherea,  of  This  Side  of  Paradise,  and 
— turning  to  the  older  set — of  Ethan  Frome  and 
Unleavened  Bread,  in  portraying  our  American 
environments,  undoubtedly  register  disapproval 
or  dismay  or  dislike.  They  declare  our  circum- 
stances to  be  destructive  of  human  happiness  and 
perfection.  And  it  may  be  of  moment  that  so 
many  of  the  newer  poets  agree  with  them.  So, 
too,  do  many  members  of  the  professional  class; 
and  this  class  creates,  or  sustains,  our  material 
civilization. 

I  can  imagine  that  at  this  point  the  American 
drummer,  with  whom  I  frequently  consort, — and 
find  him  no  fool, — will  call  me  a  calamity-howler, 
tell  me  to  go  chase  myself,  or  even  worse,  ask  me 
if  I  hate  my  own  country. 

I  suppose  that  in  confessing  something  more 
than  a  sneaking  affection  for  our  common  coun- 
try, a  writer  may  subject  himself  to  being  called 
a  conservative,  even  a  patriot.  But  I  will  go  bold- 
ly at  it,  and  declare  at  once  that  I  like  the  race 
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which — when  we  wish  to  irritate  the  Jew  or  the 
Celt  to  frenzy — we  call  the  Anglo-Saxon.  I  like 
the  American,  and,  if  I  am  narrowly  inquired  of, 
I  shall  reply  with  malice  and  candor  that  the 
American  I  like  is  the  American-American.  The 
strange  habits  and  preferences  of  our  people  do 
not  irritate  me  beyond  bearing.  I  retain  my  calm 
in  the  presence  of  their  monstrous  religiosity  and 
their  occasional  extremism  in  politics.  Even  the 
total  blank  and  vacuity  of  the  American  mind 
after  it  has  submitted  itself  to  four  years  of  col- 
lege education  leave  me  in  a  friendly  and  amiable 
mood ;  and  there  is  a  positive  aspect  to  my  toler- 
ance. 

These  United  States  are  a  man's  country.  The 
wilderness  is  not  too  far  away;  it  invites  and  can 
be  enjoyed  without  paying  a  ransom.  If  you  are 
weary  of  the  college  campus,  or  of  suburban  fe- 
licities, or  of  what  Philadelphians  call  the  "Main 
Line,"  you  take  the  train  to  New  Brunswick,  or 
the  Navajo  Reservation,  and  refresh  yourself  with 
hardship  and  the  simple  life.  To  sum  up  my 
patriotism,  I  believe  that  I  like  American  life  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons  for  which  the  sailor 
likes  what  he  calls  dirty  weather:  there  is,  in  our 
state  of  affairs,  something  chaotic  and  adverse 
which  calls  for  action  and  provokes  high  spirits. 


There  is  something  wrong  with  our  American 
life,  unconscionably  wrong.  I  am  aware  of  it 
as  they  are,  and  I  feel  indignation  as  they  do — or, 
at  least,  an  ardent  desire  for  a  better  state  of 
things.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  and  Mr.  Harold 
Stearns,  among  those  who  have  contributed  to 
Civilization  in  America,  indicate  clearly  enough 
that  our  America  is  not  doing  and  being  all  she 
could;  that  something  is  very  much  the  matter 
with  us. 

Again,  the  writers  of  fiction  have,  I  believe,  ob- 
served us  correctly.  I  cannot  think  that  Main 
Street  and  Babbitt  are  false  pictures  of  our  life. 
The  sordidness,  gloom,  and  almost  unrelieved 
tedium  vitae  described  or  indicated  in  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology  are  not  something  manufactured 
by  Mr.  Masters,  but  something  observed  and  felt. 
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The  virtues  and  values  of  a  people  do  not  con- 
stitute their  weakness.  On  what  point,  then,  shall 
we  fix  our  attention,  in  order  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  our  ailment? 

A  French  writer  has  said  of  China  that  it  is 
not  a  country  or  nation,  but  a  civilization.  And 
what  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  by  this  observation 
on  the  whole  field  of  thought  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves !  There  is,  then,  a  thing  called 
civilization,  apart  from  the  political  organization. 
And  this  civilization  may,  possibly,  be  something 
apart  or  aside  from  religion.  So  that,  if  both 
Church  and  State  were  abolished  overnight,  there 
would  still  be  this  civilization.  The  American 
mind  can  hardly  conceive  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  sectarian  churches,  the  President,  the  public 
schools,  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress,  this  and 
these,  or  what  proceeds  from  these,  are  civiliza- 
tion, and  there  is  and 
can  be  nothing  left  over 
or  outside  these. 

Well,  China  is  too  re- 
mote a  dream  for  our 
interpretation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  take  France 
herself  as  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  this 
French  observation.  If 
the  French  Government 
ceased,  or  changed  into 
some  other  form ;  if  the 
Roman  Church  passed 
away  like  smoke,  French  civilization  would  not 
be  radically  or  immediately  affected.  It  would 
continue  to  function.  French  art,  science,  and 
literature,  French  social  habits,  would  not  suddenly 
stagnate.  They  might  even  increase  the  energy 
of  their  activities. 

And  so  in  every  country,  though  an  organized 
polity  and  a  traditional  religion  are  primary,  and 
possibly,  in  the  long  run,  necessary,  as  being  con- 
servators of  civilization,  yet  they  are  not  the  thing 
itself.  They  are  not  all  of  man's  life — not  even 
half.  In  our  country,  as  in  others,  men  live  only 
semioccasionally  in  political  thought  and  action ; 
still  more  semioccasionally  in  the  sphere  of  relig- 
ious feeling  and  belief.  When  the  idea  that  poli- 
tics and  religion  are  not  eight  tenths  of  civilization 
offends  the  American,  we  have  to  remind  him  that 
a  man's  love  of  his  mother  is  not  an  effect  of 
politics  or  of  piety.  Science,  art,  literature, 
thought,  and  the  pleasure  we  may  possibly  take 
in  fishing,  are  not  the  products  of  Church  or  State. 


Others  of  us,  when  the  day's  task  is  fin- 
ished, seek  distraction,  pleasure,  and  inter- 
est, as  eagerly,  as  feverishly  as  any  of  the 
peoples  of  our  earth.  Yet  we  rarely  obtain 
what  we  seek  because  we  do  not  know  how 
to  entertain  ourselves;  and,  wanting  this 
great  art  of  civilization,  we  try  to  kill  time 
and  obliviate  care  by  speed,  by  yet  more 
speed,  or  by  doing  a  variety  of  things,  none 
of  which  we  care  much  to  do. 


And  so,  if  we  want  to  know  what  the  American 
Malady  really  is,  we  must — at  least,  in  my  opinion 
— avert  the  eyes  of  the  mind  from  our  self- 
governed  ecclesiastical  establishments  and  from 
the  State.  We  must  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the 
life  men  lead,  aside  from  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  spheres.  We  must,  in  short,  look  into 
our  civilization.  Instantly  we  feel  that  we  are  on 
the  right  track.  For  the  American  man  is  really 
contented  with  the  political  state  of  things :  he 
casts  his  vote  without  tears  or  nausea;  and  he  is 
not  more  than  gently  critical  and  dissatisfied  when 
in  a  pew,  he  sings  a  hymn  of  which  the  burden 
may  be  that  life  is  a  vale  of  tears,  and  the  sooner 
over  the  better  for  all  concerned.  In  his  heart 
he  is  aware  that  life  and  the  world  mean  much  to 
him. 

But — and  here  we  have  it — when  he  locks  the 
door  of  his  office,  when  he  leaves  the  church  or  the 

voting-place,  he  is  con- 
fronted with  his  own 
leisure ;  and  instantly 
the  poor  fellow  is  struck 
to  the  heart  with  the 
most  intolerable  and  in- 
escapable boredom.  He 
may  not  know  why  he 
is  bored,  but  he  knows 
that  he  is,  and  he 
makes  no  bones  about 
it.  Time  and  himself 
hang  heavy  on  his 
hands. 

The  proof  that  this  is  so  is  on  every  street- 
corner  in  every  town,  where,  when  our  citizens  are 
not  politically  or  religiously  engaged,  we  shall  see 
them  loafing,  idling,  and  wondering  what  next, 
and  where  they  look  the  discontent  they  feel.  This 
discontent  is  so  universal  and  so  notorious  that  we 
sometimes  pride  ourselves  on  its  ravages,  the  idea 
being  that  we  shall  be  the  more  ambitious,  and 
work  the  harder.  Children,  artists,  and  morons, 
we  think,  may  glow  with  the  happiness  of  mere 
being,  or  with  the  love  of  their  games ;  but  not  the 
rest  of  us.  We  know  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
being  under  the  lash;  of  being  gnawed  upon  by 
dissatisfaction.  Boredom  energizes,  for  we  have 
to  escape  it,  and,  reflecting  that  to-morrow  will 
soon  be  here,  we  itch  for  the  relief  that  its  routine 
labor  will  afford  us. 

Thus,  if  I  am  right,  our  leisure  hours  have  no 
good  meaning  for  us.  We  meet  them  as  a  man 
meets  a  dun  or  the  shadow  of  death.  But,  in 
Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  reason  why  a  robust, 
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self-governing,  and  sufficiently  pious  people  is 
subject  to  intolerable  tedium  in  those  hours  when 
it  is  not  at  work,  or  being  voted  or  prayed  for  ?  It 
will  be  understood  that  I  speak  of  the  mass  of  our 
people — not  of  those  who  are  set  apart  by  their 
possession  of  wealth  or  education,  and  decidedly 
not  of  those  few  who  have  been  bred  up  in  Euro- 
pean or  Colonial  traditions  of  the  conduct  of  life ; 
for  these  latter  know  how  to  live  with  satisfac- 
tion to  themselves. 

Again,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  all  of  us,  on 
leaving  our  work  at  the  stroke  of  five,  sink  at  once 
and  supinely  into  a  state  of  coma  or  into  bore- 
dom ;  that  we  make  no  conscious  effort  to  come  at 
diversion  and  pleasure.  This  may  happen  with 
many.  But  others  of  us,  when  the  day's  task  is 
finished,  seek  distraction,  pleasure,  and  interest, 
as  eagerly,  as  feverishly  as  any  of  the  peoples  of 
our  earth.  Yet  we  rarely  obtain  what  we  seek 
because  we  do  not  know  how  to  entertain  our- 
selves ;  and,  wanting  this  great  art  of  civilization, 
we  try  to  kill  time  and  obliviate  care  by  speed,  by 
yet  more  speed,  or  by  doing  a  variety  of  things, 
none  of  which  we  care  much  to  do. 

Fixing  our  attention  now  on  the  mass  of  our 
people,  who,  if  I  at  all  know  them,  are  habitually 
discontented,  we  need  not  be  deeply  read  in  Freud 
to  be  aware  that  a  continuous,  an  habitual,  dis- 
content is  a  symptom  of  something  extremely 
wrong  with  the  person  so  afflicted,  or  with  the  life 
about  him.  It  is  as  much  a  symptom  of  a  disease 
or  a  morbid  state  of  the  soul  and  mind,  as  a  sub- 
normal pulse  would  be  an  indication  of  some  phy- 
siological disturbance.  Such  a  symptom  implies 
a  cause.  What  then  are  the  causes — or  is  there 
perhaps  a  main  cause — of  our  spiritual  tedium? 

Every  son  of  man  seeks  to  live  a  good  sort  of 
life :  seeks,  that  is,  so  to  build  up  and  arrange  his 
life  that  solid  good  shall  be  attained.  But,  in  our 
country,  many  and  powerful  forces  obscure  the 
knowledge  of  what  is  a  solidly  good,  desirable 
life.  We  often  speak,  in  an  excellent  idiom,  of 
having  a  good  time.  In  that  matter  the  Latin  man 
seems  a  happy  throw  of  nature.  So,  too,  the 
Negro.  Not  long  since  I  was  having  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  a  magnificent  black  fellow  who, 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  expressed  to  me  in  simple 
Negro  language  a  profound  truth.  "White  folks 
can  do  a  lot,"  said  he,  "but  they  don't  have  a  good 
time." 

Yet  the  white  folks'  forefathers  did  once  have 
a  good  time.  What  are  the  influences  which  have 
brought  the  sons  of  these  forefathers  to  the  point 
where  they  live  a  meagre  and  miserable  life,  so 


little  responsive  to  the  hungers  and  thirsts  of  the 
mind  and  soul  that,  in  leading  it,  they  are  eternally 
dissatisfied  ? 

To  begin  with,  we  are,  through  the  lack  of  tra- 
dition incident  to  our  emigration, — followed  by 
repeated  immigrations, — a  folk  cursed  with  bad 
cooking,  and,  as  a  result,  with  malnutrition,  far 
beyond  anything  observable  among  the  peasantry 
of  France  or  Germany.  Thus  our  citizens  are  tor- 
tured with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  stomach 
trouble.  Again,  our  newly-rich,  rising  rapidly 
into  their  new-riches,  rise  as  they  may,  have  noth- 
ing to  rise  into.  Having,  that  is,  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  money,  attained  to  the  possibility  of 
a  greater  degree  of  self-perfection — and  there- 
with happiness, — they  make  no  effort  in  that  direc- 
tion, preferring  to  remain  what  is  called  "plain" ; 
which  is  to  say,  really,  unfinished ;  which  is  to  say, 
half-baked ;  rather  than  to  grow  and  mould  them- 
selves into  a  more  completed  and  worked-upon 
humanity.  They  have  no  Ideal  Man,  no  single 
loved  and  admired  character,  on  which  to  model 
themselves.  They  remain  as  they  were,  but,  wish- 
ing to  look  different,  their  tailors  gratify  the  last 
libido. 

Furthermore,  the  American  family  has  no  in- 
tellectual interests.  It  does  not  even  know  what 
such  things  are. 

Still  further,  we  are  nomads,  and  the  Ford  car, 
with  other  inventions,  invites  and  indurates  the 
nomadic  habit.  But  a  rich,  deep,  and  powerful 
civilization  cannot  be  founded  on  a  tribe  of  no- 
mads, who  pitch  their  modern  shacks  to-day  along 
the  Susquehanna,  and,  exhausting  the  soil,  move 
tomorrow  to  the  Wasatch  Range. 

Lastly,  there  emanates  from  our  great  cities 
a  peculiar  moral  effluvium  of  vulgarization,  an 
odor  mortalis,  of  which  London  and  Berlin  also 
are  capable.  Our  mountaineers,  it  is  true,  are  ig- 
norant and  our  country  people  miseducated;  but 
they  are  not  vulgar.  The  Arab  of  the  Arabian 
Desert  is  not  vulgar,  and  neither  is  the  Apache. 
But  that  our  cities  vulgarize  is  too  plain  to  need 
proving;  though  if  proof  were  needed,  our  spok- 
en English  and  manners  would  suffice.  And  we 
should  not  forget  that  vulgarity  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter, for  it  is  composed  of  ignorance  and  of  be- 
lief in  it ;  of  incapacity  for  intellectual  distinction ; 
of  distaste  for  moral  and  all  other  refinements; 
and  it  is  usually  attended  by  insolence  and  ill-will. 
A  vulgarized  human  being  is  thus  a  damaged  soul, 
a  danger  to  the  State ;  a  contributive  cause  to  the 
decline  or  corruption  of  the  moral  well-being  that 
we  try  to  embrace  in  the  word  "culture." 
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Now,  if  many  of  us  are  vulgar,  and  multitudes 
of  us  are  nomadic;  and  if  these  vulgarized  no- 
mads suffer  from  stomach  trouble  and  have  no  in- 
tellectual interests;  and  if,  when  they  make  mon- 
ey, and  are  thus  free  to  do  and  be  what  they 
choose,  they  then  choose  to  do  and  be  only  what 
they  have  hitherto  done  and  been,  leaving  ideals, 
noble  behavior,  intellectual  enjoyments,  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  arts,  and  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  the 
simple  life,  to  their  chauffeur — well,  all  this  does 
not  precisely  make  for  a  rich  and  Athenian  cul- 
ture, not  even  for  the  thrice-hammered  hardihood 
of  Rome. 

****** 

III 

Whatever  it  is  that  brings  us  to  a  suffering  and 
dissatisfaction  so  debilitating  and  so  general  must 
itself  be  positive  and  operate  upon  great  masses  of 
our  population.  With  this  conception  in  mind,  no 
one  will  be  astonished  when  I  say  that  a  false  con- 
ception of  what  makes  for  a  good  life  is  the  main 
and  active  cause  of  our  great  American  malady  of 
boredom.  This  false  conception,  apart  from  its 
sources,  is  as  positive  and  powerful  as  any  be- 
lieved-in  truth.  For  error  is  as  creative  as  truth, 
only  it  creates  evil.  And  here  we  are  at  once  in 
the  sphere  of  ideals,  and  in  that  sphere  we  know 
well  enough  that  the  fruit  of  a  false  conception 
of  things  is  not  often,  or  for  long,  anything  true 
or  excellent. 

****** 

Our  American  brother  is  like  the  hero  of  Do- 
stoevsky's  novel.  The  false  conception  under 
which  he  labors,  the  error  he  believes  to  be  truth, 
and  on  and  in  which  he  acts,  is  that  he  thinks  there 
is  no  good  life  apart  from  labor,  politics,  and  piety. 
By  a  good  life,  I  mean,  as  I  have  sought  to  indi- 
cate, not  merely  and  exclusively  moral  conduct, 
but  the  life  which  is  good  for  us  because  it  is 
consonant  with  our  higher  nature,  answers  every 
demand  of  that  nature,  and,  being  thus  necessary, 
brings  us  to  every  sort  of  fulfillment,  to  increase 
of  all  that  is  best  in  us,  and  so  to  happiness — or  at 
least  contentment.  Such  a  life  implies  freedom 
of  choice  and  self -activity,  and  brings  it  about 
that  the  man  leading  it  flourishes  in  health  of 
body,  mind,  and  spirit,  producing  fruit  according 
to  his  kind,  finding  and  fulfilling  himself.  Speak- 
ing in  terms  of  religion,  when  he  leads  such  a  life 
he  obeys  the  voice  of  God.  Such  a  life  he  feels  to 
be  good,  and  he  calls  it  good. 

But  the  larger  number  of  our  countrymen  are 
convinced  that  labor,  politics,  and  piety  are  the 


whole  of  life;  and  this  error  takes  a  still  more 
positive  form  when  the  misguided  man  believes 
the  pleasures  of  art,  music,  poetry,  social  meet- 
ings, and  the  intellectual  life,  to  be  in  themselves 
irreligious,  low,  bad,  or  negligible.  Now  see  how 
this  false  ideal  delivers  the  American  over  to 
misery  and  vice. 

He  despises  and  discards  those  things  which  the 
soul  of  man  creates  for  its  own  joy.  In  so  doing 
he  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  crude  and  semi- 
barbarous  tribes  like  the  Kaffirs  or  Yaquis.  For 
these,  too,  plough  the  earth  for  bread,  live  under 
a  system  of  traditional  custom,  as  binding  as  law, 
and  are  pious  according  to  their  own  lights.  They 
lack  nothing  but,  simply,  civilization;  which  is  to 
say,  they  lack  the  good  life — the  sort  of  life,  lei 
us  say,  led  by  Jefferson  and  Franklin  when  they 
were  not  at  work. 

It  is,  I  feel,  sufficiently  obvious  that  our  people 
do  actually  live  a  life  that  is  crude  and  semibar- 
barous.  It  was  not  always  so.  Historical  events 
have  deprived  the  American  of  much  that  he 
should  and  once  did  possess.  He  is  not  conscious 
of  the  loss  of  these  means  of  a  finer  and  more 
copious  life.  He  does  not  know  that  time,  circum- 
stance, and  the  course  of  things  have,  with  exqui- 
site sleight  of  hand,  stolen  away  all  his  best  means 
of  happiness,  all  the  wonder  and  wealth  of  his 
soul.  All  he  knows  is  that  his  life  is  empty,  and 
he  feels  sad. 

If  we  could  plainly  show  the  casual  process  of 
his  deprivation  of  good,  we  should  not  only  be 
breathing  life  into  history — we  should  be  at  once 
made  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  things  he 
has  lost. 

But,  to  do  this,  we  should  be  obliged  to  write  a 
novel ;  for  only  a  novel,  with  its  infinitude  of  lov- 
ing detail,  could  show  us  the  American  man  in  the 
process  of  becoming,  of  being  compelled  to  be- 
come, the  thing  he  now  is.  I  have  often  wished 
the  task  might  be  undertaken :  that  a  novel,  pre- 
ferably long  and  delightful,  should  be  composed, 
showing  the  English  or  Scotch  emigrant,  say,  of 
the  later  seventeenth  century,  landing  on  our 
shore,  and  being,  in  the  years  following,  stripped 
bare  of  half  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers 
and  possessions. 

We  should  then  see  a  robust  and  adventurous 
man  step  from  civilization  and  a  rich  popular  cul- 
ture into  the  void  of  the  wilderness ;  we  should  see 
him  provided,  on  his  landing,  with  a  complex  and 
ancient  religion;  and  we  should  then  see  him,  as 
pioneer,  hunter,  and  backwoodsman,  lose  all  the 
fineness  of  that  religion,  cease  to  practise  its  rites, 
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forget  its  formulae,  and  retain  of  it  little  but  the 
memory.  We  should  see  his  mate  obliged  to  pre- 
pare the  food  for  their  fourteen  children  helter- 
skelter.,  as  best  she  might,  and  we  should  shortly 
be  witness  to  her  resort  to  saleratus,  hot  bread, 
pork,  and  that  man-destroying  weapon,  the  fry- 
ing-pan. 

We  should  see  dance,  ballad,  and  glee  in  the 
process  of  being  forgotten.  We  should  see  the 
Englishman  attenuate  his  social  customs,  his  man- 
ners, his  jollity;  and  the  Scot  forget  the  gay  or 
tragic  songs  of  his  forbears,  air  and  words  alike 
slipping  away  from  him  into  the  soft,  perpetual 
twilight  of  the  primeval  forest. 

And  presently  we  should  assist  in  the  emigra- 
tion of  his  children,  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  or 
the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  again  should  watch 
the  heavy,  swaying  schooner- wagons  of  the  chil- 
dren of  those  children  drifting  slowly  westwards, 
across  the  Father  of  Waters,  to  the  Great  Plains, 
the  prairies,  where  at 
last  their  own  descend- 
ants are  lost  to  sight 
and  knowledge  under 
the  shadow  of  Mount 
Shasta.  And  observing 
narrowly  those  famous 
covered  wagons  on  their 
long  trail,  in  every 
mountain  gorge,  in 
every  defile  lit  up  and 
blooming  with  the  pale 

large  flowers  of  the  rhododendron,  and  on  the 
gently  undulating  blue-green  prairie,  we  should 
find  the  ashes  of  the  fires  they  lit,  and  about  which 
they  warmed  their  cold  fingers,  and  told  stories 
of  how  their  forefathers  lived  in  the  tide-water 
county  of  Old  Virginia,  in  the  green  fields  of 
Sussex,  or  on  the  bonnie  braes  of  Kilravock. 
And  searching  among  those  innumerable  circles 
of  faded,  former  fires,  among  the  pale  ashes  of 
oak  and  pine,  or  in  the  charred  dung  of  the  buffalo, 
we  should  find  in  every  heap  their  loved,  their 
lost,  their  forgotten,  their  disused  spiritual  pos- 
sessions: not  only  bits  of  colored  glass,  beads, 
shreds  of  calico,  lying  there  to  witness  that  world- 
shaking,  world-creating  historical  event — the  Great 
Migration;  not  these  only,  but  other  and  greater 
things,  dropped,  lost,  and  put  by  of  stern  neces- 
sity: song  and  dance,  with  violin  and  clavichord, 
garlands  of  flowers,  graces  and  charms,  manners 
and  customs,  convivial  meetings,  festivals,  the  life 
of  the  mind,  and  respect  for  it,  gayeties  of  heart, 
and  all  diversions,  all  distinctions,  all  that  in  the 


Thus,  if  I  am  right,  our  leisure  hours  have 
no  good  meaning  for  us.  We  meet  them  as 
a  man  meets  a  dun  or  the  shadow  of  death. 
But,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  reason 
why  a  robust,  self-governing,  and  sufficiently 
pious  people  is  subject  to  intolerable  tedium 
in  those  hours  when  it  is  not  at  work,  or 
being  voted  or  prayed  for? 


past  their  forefathers  had  created  that  they  might 
live  in  something  more  than  the  momentary  taste 
of  the  palate  and  touch  of  the  palm. 

And  with  these  means  of  happiness  and  of  a 
full  and  flourishing  life,  we  should  stumble  on  yet 
higher  things  —  music  of  infinite  remoteness, 
creeds  as  old,  almost,  as  the  rise  of  man,  the 
grace  and  charm  of  an  ancient  and  mellow  reli- 
gion, and — yes — even  the  Psalms  of  David  and 
the  songs  of  Shakespeare.  I  repeat :  we  should, 
in  all  verity  and  sincereness,  see  these  things,  and 
far  more  than  these,  lying  mouldy  and  forgotten 
in  the  charred  ashes  or  the  dung  of  the  buffalo. 


IV 

That  the  leisure  hours  of  a  million  men  are 
not  joyous  does,  however,  not  admit  of  exact 
demonstration.  Still,  if  I  must  play  the  game  of 
a  citation  of  living  men  in  proof  of  my  thesis, 

then,  indeed,  my  heart 
leaps  up,  for  I  know 
that  my  enemy  has 
given  himself  into  my 
hand,  and  I  cry  out,  as 
boys  do  at  prisoner's 
base,  "I  will  take  Mr. 
William  Allen  White 
for  my  'side.' '  He 
shall  bear  witness.  He 
shall  tell  us  in  what  de- 
gree the  Kansan  loves 

and  lives  a  full  and  flourishing  life,  and  to  how 
much  happiness  he  seems  to  attain. 

I  take  Mr.  White  for  my  side  the  more  readily 
as  he  has  such  a  hearty  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  material  goods,  and  such  an  understanding  of 
the  part  that  law  and  political  justice  play  in 
human  life.  And,  further,  Mr.  White  is  genial, 
and  fair,  and  humorous.  Impossible  not  to  be 
carried  along  with  what  he  writes.  He  is  a  man 
not  at  war  with  life;  he  does  not  see  it  darkly; 
he  does  not  rebel.  He  is  even  faintly  tinged  with 
our  roseate  optimism,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  can  speak  of  our  modern  Puritanism 
without  roiling  the  rowdy  Cavalier,  who  inhab- 
its, I  am  afraid,  the  bosom  of  every  true  lover  of 
life.  Mr.  White,  too,  is  in  love  with  Kansas. 

To  be  in  love  is  an  engaging  state  of  mind, 
and  in  Mr.  White  results  in  a  desire  to  celebrate 
the  object  of  his  affections.  He  is  aware  of  the 
imperfections  of  his  bride,  but  he  prefers  to  dwell 
on  her  material  well-being,  her  "determination  to 
make  the  Ten  Commandments  work,"  her  stark 
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morality,  her  political  church,  and  her  eager  re- 
forming spirit.  His  bride  may  lack  the  graces 
and  elegancies  of  the  ladies  of  the  "Boule  Miche," 
but  she  has  the  main  thing :  she's  a  moral  woman, 
and  a  good  housekeeper.  And  yet,  despite  his 
admiration  for  Kansas,  Mr.  White  makes  certain 
admissions.  And  his  tone  in  making  them  fills 
me  with  a  fear  that  all  is  not  so  well  with  Kansas 
as  we  have  hitherto  thought. 

Mr.  White  describes  the  physical  well-being, 
the  comfort,  justice,  order,  and  health  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  expatiates  on  the  fact  that 
his  own  neighborhood  enjoys  ''twenty-five  miles 
of  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  more  telephones  and 
Ford  cars  than  there  are  heads  of  families."  He 
writes  (I  change  the  order  of  his  sentences  with 
but  a  very  little  malice)  :  "We  are  a  deeply  reli- 
gious people.  Life  and  Liberty  are  esteemed. 
We  have  no  criminal  class.  Still  we  are  not  a 
joyless  people."  It  is  here  that  I  begin  to  feel 
a  dusk  of  anxiety  creep  upon  me. 

"Deep  in  our  hearts  is  the  obsessed  fanaticism 
of  John  Brown."  But  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  fanaticsm  is  no  very  cordial  friend  to 
human  liberty,  and  is  an  embittered  foe  to  all 
that  is  liberal  and  enlarging  in  life.  I  feel  almost 
inclined  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  a 
few  less  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  a  few,  just  a 
few  more  criminals,  and  not  so  many  fanatics. 

Mr.  White,  however,  goes  on  to  tell  us  that 
those  who  strive  to  make  life  beautiful  for  them- 
selves and  others  in  Kansas  do  not  find,  if  I  un- 
derstand him,  much  response  to  their  endeavor. 
That  Kansas,  though  just  and  thriving,  has  not 
as  yet  produced  a  great  poet,  or  musician,  or 
philosopher;  and  that  surely  democracy  is  futile 
if  out  of  it  "something  worthy — eternally 
worthy"  does  not  come!  "The  Tree  shall  be 
known  by  its  fruits,"  and  finally,  to  quote  him 
directly :  "Nothing  is  more  gorgeous  in  form  and 
color  than  a  Kansas  sunset ;  yet  it  is  hidden  from 
us.  The  Kansas  prairies  are  as  mysterious  and 
moody  as  the  sea  in  their  loveliness,  yet  we  graze 
and  plough  them,  and  do  not  see  them.  .  .  .  Yes," 
he  continues,  "though  Kansas  is  well  off,  she  lacks 
joy!" 

And  reflecting  upon  his  own  previous  assertion 
that  Kansas  disapproves  of  the  Latin  way  of  life, 
with  its  temperate  drinking  of  wine,  its  singular 
indifference  to  continence  in  the  male  animal,  and 
its  frank  delight  in  songs  of  a  somewhat  pagan 
nature,  he  is  moved  to  make  a  very  wise  observa- 
tion. He  makes  it,  as  it  were,  doubtfully,  modest- 
ly, but  he  makes  it. 


"Surely  all  joy,  all  happiness,  all  permanent  de- 
light that  restores  the  love  of  man,  does  not  come 
from  the  wine,  women,  and  song  which  Kansas 
frowns  upon!" 

And  his  conclusion  is  that  this  question,  the 
question  of  the  absence  of  "joy," — that  is,  I  sup- 
pose, of  natural  and  wholesome  pleasure, — is  not 
a  Kansas  question,  but  "tremendously  American." 

Well,  I  feel  that  with  such  a  witness,  "my  side" 
wins.  Mr.  White  is  surely  as  much  dissatisfied 
with  American  life  as  I  should  wish  every  man 
to  be ;  and  his  dissatisfaction  goes  straight  to  the 
point  I  labor — we  lack  "joy."  He  sums  the 
matter  up  in  telling  us  that  in  Kansas  we  have  an 
energetic  and  just  people,  fermenting  with  re- 
formers, enjoying  "a  perfect  sewer-system,"  and 
an  infinity  of  telephones,  and  Ford  cars;  but 
which  yet  possesses  little  or  none  of  that  "per- 
manent delight  which  restores  the  soul  of  man." 

"These  Kansans,"  then, — or  these  Americans, 
—have  the  prairies,  with  their  changeful  colors, 
their  moods ;  but  the  prairies  possess  for  them  no 
other  significance  than  what  they  may  find  in  their 
front  parlor,  papered  with  magenta  roses  and  pink 
lilies. 

How  was  it  that  a  Russian  serf,  the  poet  Kol- 
soff,  could  so  rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  the  steppes 
he  ploughed  for  another  ?  Or  how  was  it  that  an 
ignorant  stripling,  half-naked,  and,  later  in  life, 
far  more  criminal  in  his  actions  than  Kansas 
would  countenance,  could,  in  his  high  tone,  sing, 
or  say : — 

He  sendeth  the   springs   into  the   valleys  .    .    . 
The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 

To  the  American  it  would  be  indubitable  that 
none  but  wild  asses  would  quench  their  thirst  at 
these  springs  of  God. 

Mr.  White,  in  short,  thinks  that  we  Americans 
have  no  love  for  nature,  get  nothing  from  it — 
nothing  more  than  a  dog  or  an  ox  gets.  And, 
further,  he  indicates  that  whether  Kansans,  or 
otherwise,  we  fail  to  get  anything  from  the  two 
great,  popular  and  associated  arts,  Poetry  and 
Music.  Yet  these  two  arts  are  main-traveled 
roads  to  a  world  of  life-giving  pleasure  and  hu- 
man perfection ;  and  they  are,  too,  within  the  spe- 
cific compass  of  our  racial  giftedness. 

Now,  a  people  to  which  Nature,  Music,  and 
Poetry  are  as  blank  as  they  probably  are  to  a  dog 
or  an  ox,  is  necessarily  pitched  back  upon  coarse, 
animal  pleasures ;  or  it  seeks  for  the  excitement 
which  our  human  constitution  demands,  in  the 
stimulus  provided  by  Coca-Cola  drunk  in  excess. 
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For  social  diversion,  not  untinged  by  pathos,  an 
auction-sale  must  serve ;  or  at  a  pinch,  the  funeral 
of  some  unknown  citizen,  where  death  itself 
makes  us  feel,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  the  tremor 
of  apprehension.  When  all  else  fails,  there  is 
alcohol ;  and  wanting  that,  the  man  can  sleep. 


V 

Let  me,  therefore,  appeal  to  a  woman,  that  is,  to 
A  Circuit  Rider's  Wife,  by  Mrs.  Corra  Harris. 

The  book  is  an  autobiographical  sketch,  writ- 
ten with  a  gusto,  sparkle,  and  humor  that  should 
have  recommended  it  to  the  higher  critical  appre- 
ciation. It  treats,  with 
much  else,  of  our  Amer- 
ican life,  as  it  was  lived 
forty  years  ago,  in  the 
country  districts  of  a 
Southern  State.  And 
in  such  districts,  as  we 
all  know,  life  has  not 
very  much  changed  with 
lapse  of  time.  There  is 
much  animation  in  the 
account  of  that  life, 
and,  rarest  of  things  in 
a  book  by  an  American 
author,  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary subtlety,  in 
what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  the  psychology  of 
the  characters  por- 
trayed. 

What  is  the  nature  of 
the   life   described?     I 

think  any  reader  of  Mrs.  Harris's  book  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  the  life  is  chill,  sterile, 
sad,  and,  above  all,  dull.  In  fact,  it  is  dull  with  a 
dullness  which  surpasses  any  dullness  that  this 
reader  has  ever  encountered,  save  in  just  such 
country-sides.  As,  however,  the  narrative  does 
concern  itself  with  a  backward  people,  and  a 
Methodist  community  of  that  period,  it  might 
be  felt,  and  reasonably  so,  that  we  cannot  expect 
art,  gayety,  social  diversion,  or  even  human  happi- 
ness in  such  a  milieu. 

Let  me,  then,  turn  to  another  woman  writer, 
to  Miss  Willa  Gather,  for  support.  The  excel- 
lence of  her  gift  we  all  know.  Whatever  her 
novels  may  lack,  it  is  certainly  not  truth,  candor, 
or  a  knowledge  of  the  people  of  whose  existence 
she  treats.  In  The  Song  of  the  Lark  the  author 
portrays  the  life  led  in  a  small  town  in  Colorado ; 


The  life  which  the  writer  paints,  or  sug- 
gests, is  divested  of  all  the  nobler  pleasures; 
empty  of  intellectual  interest;  devoid  of  so- 
cial diversion;  artless,  heartless,  furtive,  nar- 
row, bleak,  mournful,  mean,  and  inhuman. 
Impossible  to  speak  or  read  of  it  jocosely. 
Jest  and  irony  die  in  their  preconception. 
This  is  the  American !  To  this  he  has  fallen ! 
We  look  in  the  magic  glass,  and  the  glass 
is  truly  magic  with  the  grace  and  truth  of 
genius,  and  we  see  our  American  brother's 
face.  It  is  a  very  sad  face,  but  not  sad 
with  thought;  not  furrowed  by  dark  experi- 
ence; not  weary  with  having  lived.  No,  the 
face,  as  it  appears  on  this  canvas,  wears  the 
mournful,  baffled  expression  of  a  soul  which 
does  not  know  how  to  live,  and  has  not 
lived. 


in  My  Antonio,  the  current  of  things  in  a  similar 
town  in  Nebraska.  What  here  we  have  dealt  with 
is  not  the  aristocratic  South,  or  the  effete  East, 
but  the  West;  that  portion  of  our  empire  where, 
as  the  popular  song  has  it,  everything  is  a  little 
wider,  warmer,  larger,  and  more  generous — in 
short,  happier. 

Do  we  find  it  so?  No;  the  life  which  the 
writer  paints,  or  suggests,  is  divested  of  all  the 
nobler  pleasures ;  empty  of  intellectual  interest ; 
devoid  of  social  diversion;  artless,  heartless,  fur- 
tive, narrow,  bleak,  mournful,  mean,  and  inhu- 
man. Impossible  to  speak  or  read  of  it  jocosely. 
Jest  and  irony  die  in  their  preconception.  This  is 

the  American !  To  this 
he  has  fallen !  We  look 
in  the  magic  glass,  and 
the  glass  is  truly  magic 
with  the  grace  and 
truth  of  genius,  and  we 
see  our  American 
brother's  face.  It  is  a 
very  sad  face,  but  not 
sad  with  thought;  not 
furrowed  by  dark  ex- 
perience ;  not  weary 
with  having  lived.  No, 
the  face,  as  it  appears 
on  this  canvas,  wears 
the  mournful,  baffled 
expression  of  a  soul 
which  does  not  know 
how  to  live,  and  has 
not  lived. 

It  can  only  be  said  of 
these    unhappy    people 

that  the  existence  they  are  called  upon  to  endure  is 
composed  of  that  iteration  of  nothing  to  which  the 
human  soul  cannot  accustom  itself  this  side  of  an 
insane  asylum.  If  Mrs.  Corra  Harris,  and  Miss 
Willa  Gather  report  with  only  half  truth  the  facts 
of  our  case,  we  must  feel  that  we  are  in  a  bad 
way ;  that  we  really  are  a  decivilized  people,  want- 
ing in  all  the  arts  of  civilization ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, undeveloped,  starved  of  all  that  is  best — 
discontented,  and  dull.  To  this  state  our  false 
conception  of  what  is  good  has  brought  us. 


VI 

If  the  life  our  people  lead  is  not  good,  but  bad ; 
if  it  is  an  existence  which,  by  what  it  lacks,  de- 
humanizes ;  if  it  tortures  the  young  heart  and  crip- 
ples the  youthful  mind ;  if  it  is  green  and  yet  cor- 
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rupt;  if  it  is  stupefyingly  dull  and  empty  of  good; 
if  it  is  mean,  ignoble,  and  poor,  we  must  face  these 
facts,  analyze  them,  interpret  them  if  we  can,  and 
try  to  understand  them. 

In  the  sphere  of  religion  Wycliffe  and  Luther 
were  in  their  day  not  remiss  in  pointing  out  cor- 
ruption. And  the  poets,  the  novelists,  of  our  time 
are  their  true  sons,  and  should  take  heart  of  hope 
from  the  examples  of  those  great  Reformers,  who 
first  acquainted  themselves  with  what  was  wrong, 
and  thereafter  reformed  it.  First,  the  weighing 
of  facts,  then  their  interpretation,  and  after  that 
the  more  agreeable  task  of  the  betterment  of 
what  is  bad.  With  us,  in  the  Western  world,  re- 
form is  too  frequently  directed  upon  political 
evils  only.  Above  all,  it  neglects  the  preliminary 
labor  of  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
evil  to  be  removed. 

And  again,  our  energetic  spirit  of  reform 
wastes  itself  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  the  lowest 
and  most  unfortunate  class  a  little,  a  very  little 
higher. 

But  it  is  not  the  blind  and  the  crippled,  it  is  not 
the  half-witted,  or  the  nomad  worker,  with  and  in 
whom  lie  the  destinies  of  America.  To  the  excep- 
tional boy  or  girl,  to  the  gifted,  to  those  who  by 
the  divine  grace  of  high  breeding  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, are  foreordained  to  some  sort  of  lead- 
ership; to  those  to  whom  God  has  already  given 
much,  to  them  give  yet  more.  Concentrate  on  the 
best  you  now  have,  and  the  wheels  of  progress 
will  spin  twice  as  fast  as  they  now  do.  Cultivate 
your  productive  soil,  and  let  the  barren  mountain 
pasture,  or  the  marshland,  wait  a  while.  If  this  is 
unchristian,  so  much  the  worse  for  our  modern 
Christianity.  It  was  to  this  aim  that  Emerson 
dedicated  his  life. 

But  to  do  this,  however  inadequately,  we  must 
see  clearly,  as  in  the  daylight  of  truth,  in  the  very 
cruelty  of  it,  those  things  in  which  American  life 
is  most  wanting.  And  we  must  see  that  this  ab- 
sence of  great  and  glorious  things  has  not  come 
about  by  chance,  but  is  owing  to  our  false  concep- 
tion of  what  is  good,  what  bad ;  and  that  this  de- 
valuation of  good,  this  arid  contempt  of  it,  is  the 
creative  cause  of  all  the  wretchedness  which  so 
keenly  affects  us.  We  must  seek  to  realize  that 
this  is  the  main  cause  why,  in  the  midst  of  per- 
fect tranquillity,  and  unparalleled  plenty,  we  are 
neither  contented  nor  happy.  No  doubt,  other 


causes  are  at  work  upon  us.  But  this  is  the  Satan 
of  our  life.  This  is  the  Goliath  of  America.  And 
against  this  giant  power  of  evil,  so  deeply  en- 
trenched, so  apparently  unassailable,  untouchable, 
the  future  American  critic  must  throw  whatever 
puny  stone  he  may  have  in  his  sling.  By  thus  do- 
ing* by  destroying  this  dark  misconception,  we 
shall,  at  least  in  a  measure,  bring  about  the  good 
life, 

I  may  seem  to  some  readers,  at  this  point,  to 
speak  in  hyperbole,  and  to  be  now  as  grotesquely 
extravagant  in  hope  of  the  good,  as  I  was  earlier 
extreme  in  criticism  of  the  bad.  I  may  seem,  too, 
to  have  advanced  very  inadequate  proof  that  our 
life  is  not  the  most  excellent  one  in  the  world. 

I  have  mentioned  Mr.  George  Santayana ;  let 
us  listen  to  him.  In  his  Character  and  Opinion  in 
the  United  States  he  speaks  of  us  Americans  and 
of  our  life,  at  some  length.  He  appraises  our 
civilization,  and  culture,  and  analyzes  our  char- 
acteristics, without  fear,  with  indeed  much  can- 
dor, but  with  esteem  and  affection.  In  his  Pre- 
face, he  writes :  "I  am  confident  of  not  giving 
serious  offense  to  the  judicious,  because  they  will 
feel  that  it  is  affection  for  the  American  people 
that  makes  me  wish  that  what  is  best  and  most 
beautiful  should  not  be  absent  from  their  lives. 
.  .  .  There  is,  in  America,  a  fund  of  vigor,  good- 
ness, and  hope  such  as  no  nation  ever  possessed 
before."  In  America,  "all  is  love  of  achievement, 
nothing  is  unkindness ;  it  is  a  fearless  people,  and 
free  from  malice. 

"This  soil,"  he  continues,  "is  propitious  to  every 
seed,  but  why  should  it  not  also  breed  clean  think- 
ing, honest  judgment,  and  rational  happiness?" 


The  Leaden -Eyed 

Let  not  young  souls  be  smothered  out  before 
They  do  quaint  deeds  and  fully  flaunt  their  pride. 
It  is  the  world's  one  crime,  its  babes  grow  dull, 
Its  poor  are  ox-like,  limp  and  leaden-eyed. 
Not  that  they  starve,  but  starve  so  dreamlessly, 
Not  that  they  sow,  but  that  they  seldom  reap, 
Not  that  they  serve,  but  have  no  gods  to  serve, 
Not  that  they  die  but  that  they  die  like  sheep. 

VACHEL  LINDSAY 

From  "Collected  Poems,"  Copyright  by  Macmil- 
lan  Co. 


Helping  a  Neighborhood  to  Play 

RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  TAU  BETA    COMMUNITY  HOUSE 

BY 

MRS.  EDSEL  B.  FORD 
President  of  Tau  Beta  Association,  Hamtranck,  Michigan 


Since  the  people  who  come  to  the  Tau  Beta 
Community  House  are  almost  entirely  Polish, 
there  being  a  few  other  Slavic  peoples  with  only 
a  sprinkling  of  Jews  and  Negroes,  the  recreation 
program  is  a  rather  diversified  one,  planned  to 
meet  the  desires  of  many  ages  and  types.  We  are 
still  new  enough  in  the  field  to  enjoy  seeing  a 
neighborhood  stir  itself  as  the  unused,  forgotten 
instinct  of  play  answers  the  call,  and  a  tiny  glim- 
mer of  responsive  joyousness  crowds  out  the 
heavy  dullness. 

Athletics,  of  course,  top  the  list  in  the  appeal 
to  men  and  boys  but  lack  of  a  gymnasium  or  any 
physical  equipment  rather  handicaps  the  work; 
this  is  counterbalanced  somewhat  by  the  use  of 
the  school  gymnasiums  for  three  afternoons  and 
two  evenings  a  week.  The  rooms  at  the  House 
are  used  by  the  clubs  for  business  meetings  and 
as  game  rooms  and  so  it  is  a  clamoring  group  that 
besieges  the  door  on  gym  days.  The  afternoon 
clubs  go  in  relays  so  all  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  gym,  where  basket  ball  is  the  order  of  the 
day  except  with  the  younger  groups,  and  a  tre- 
mendous rivalry  has  been  built  up  between  the 
different  clubs  over  their  respective  teams. 
Scheduled  inter-club  games  as  well  as  outside 
games  are  held  each  week.  The  two  evenings 
during  the  week  are  given  over  to  the  men  and 
older  boys,  who  naturally  have  the  outstanding 
teams. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  athletic  work  is 
that  of  the  boxing  and  wrestling  teams  drawn 
from  the  young  men's  clubs,  who  have  a  workout 
every  night  during  the  week.  Throughout  the 
winter  they  are  among  the  entries  at  the  various 
exhibitions  given  at  different  community  houses, 
and  in  the  early  Spring  put  on  a  lively  contest  of 
their  own  with  an  attendance  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  2,000. 

Football  and  baseball  claim  their  own  at  their 
appointed  times,  teams  being  chosen  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  the  basket  ball,  different  clubs 
being  units.  We  have  a  field  separated  from  the 
playground  which  is  used  for  this  purpose  and 
during  the  winter  we  are  indebted  to  the  City  of 


Hamtranck  for  making  an  ice-rink  of  it,  which 
is  used  to  its  limit. 

Classes  in  handicraft,  although  as  yet  in  a  more 
or  less  embryonic  stage,  have  aroused  much  in- 
terest among  the  younger  boys,  who  delighted 
their  sisters  with  miniature  furniture  and  doll 
toys  at  Christmas  time. 

The  peak  of  achievement  for  the  boys  is  to  be 
one  of  the  fortunates  to  be  chosen  to  spend  two 
weeks  at  Caddy  Camp  in  the  summer.  This  is  a 
camp  located  at  Gauklers  Point,  a  delightful  spot 
overlooking  Lake  St.  Clair,  where  a  vacation  is 
given  to  the  boys  and  they  are  able  to  pay  for  their 
board  by  caddying  at  the  Grosse  Pointe  Country 
Club.  There  is  time  for  exercises,  breakfast,  a 
swim  and  a  game  of  baseball,  before  the  bus  calls 
to  take  them  to  the  Country  Club  where  they  caddy 
for  the  afternoon.  Back  at  camp,  a  genial  cook 
who  knows  boys'  appetites  waits  supper  for  the 
last  straggler,  and  then  the  evening  brings  a  camp 
fire  and  stories,  or  it  may  be  games  in  the  recrea- 
tion tent  with  the  intermittent  accompaniment 
of  a  much  used  victrola  or  perhaps  just  a  book 
from  the  many  sent  out  by  the  Library.  From  a 
drab  house  on  a  hot,  bare  street,  to  a  willow 
shaded  point,  redolent  with  the  spiciness  of  pines 
jutting  far  out  into  the  water  is  a  joy  not  to  be 
relinquished  without  regret ;  but  at  the  end  of  his 
two  weeks,  each  boy  gives  his  place  to  the  eager 
one  awaiting  his  chance  and  goes  back  home  with 
a  glorious  memory. 

In  dramatics  we  are  feeling  our  way  rather 
slowly  and  carefully,  battling  against  the  taste 
which  cheap  movies  and  crude  dancing  have  de- 
veloped in  an  untrained,  impressionable  group. 
However,  dramatics,  directly  or  indirectly,  enter 
into  all  the  work  with  clubs  of  younger  girls. 
It  needs  only  a  suggestion  for  the  game  which 
quickly  changes  the  meagerly  clad  Polish  child 
into  the  lovely  Princess  as  the  age-old  story  of 
Cinderella  is  acted  out.  Singing  games  and  dra- 
matic stories  are  ever  the  delight  of  the  younger 
children  and  constitute  their  club  program. 

At  the  parties  it  is  a  custom  of  ours  to  have  one 
group  prepare  the  program  for  the  entertainment 
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of  the  others.  At  Christmas  time  an  operetta, 
very  simple  and  understandable,  was  given  by  a 
group  of  girls  between  eight  and  ten  years  old 
selected  from  the  clubs.  Into  the  play  came  Santa 
Claus,  who  at  its  end  marched  off  with  all  the  chil- 
dren, performers  and  listeners,  to  find  the  ice 
cream  and  circle  about  the  Christmas  Tree,  mak- 
ing it  all  seem  to  the  children  much  like  a  continu- 
ous game. 

Folk  dancing  from  the  easy  to  the  more  in- 
volved forms  is  carried  out  in  all  of  the  girls' 
afternoon  clubs.  To  be  able  to  dance  is  the  Open 
Sesame  to  the  heart  of  almost  any  girl  in  our 
neighborhood  and  these  clubs  are  popular  with  all 
ages,  the  grace  and  rhythm  acquired  in  folk  dances 
seeming  to  be  something  of  beauty  which  these 
people  can  make  and  keep  as  peculiarly  their  own. 
A  club  of  girls  recently  gave  an  exhibition  of  folk 
dancing  together  with  a  play,  having  the  children 
of  their  own  school  as  the  audience,  three  per- 
formances playing  to  about  2,200  children  as 
spectators. 

In  each  department  every  effort  is  made  to  draw 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  physical  fitness  and  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  health  habits.  In  or- 
der to  bring  it  all  the  more  forcibly  to  everyone 
and  to  show  how  vital  it  is  to  recreation,  the  Dra- 
matic Department  has  been  coordinating  its  work 
with  that  of  the  Nutrition  Class  and  is  now  train- 
ing the  members  for  a  Health  Play  which  will  be 
given  before  all  the  clubs. 

In  an  attempt  to  stimulate  the  older  groups  into 
some  worthwhile  dramatic  effort,  outside  organ- 
izations are  brought  in,  the  Local  Junior  League 
being  among  those  giving  a  performance  this 
winter.  Again,  it  is  a  concert,  motion  picture,  or 
the  ever  entrancing  marionettes  that  give  an  hour 
of  joy,  and  perhaps  is  the  means  of  arousing  that 
latent  spark  which  is  only  satisfied  by  trying  one's 
own  wings. 

The  clubs'  activities  culminate  in  the  Spring 
with  a  pageant,  two  or  three  hundred  children  tak- 
ing part.  Colors,  music  and  dances  and,  if  we  are 
fortunate,  a  sunny  sky,  blend  to  make  a  lovely 
effect,  leaving  the  child  with  a  real  sense  of 
achievement. 

Two  days  a  week  there  is  a  story  hour  and  long 
before  the  appointed  time,  eager,  impatient  chil- 
dren have  gathered  and  twist  and  turn  on  the  gray 
chairs  in  the  sunny,  attractive  room  used  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  two  storytellers  and  the  chil- 


dren are  divided  into  age  groups.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  tale  of  far  away  lands  or  the  simplest  of 
Mother  Goose  stories  and  then  again  it  may  be  a 
book  beautifully  illustrated  that  holds  the  child, 
but  anyhow  it  is  a  serious,  wide-eyed  face  which 
is  turned  up  and  listens  with  avidity  and  sighs  at 
the  last  word. 

Each  Tuesday  evening  all  roads  lead  to  the 
Community  House,  for  the  whining  notes  of  the 
saxophone  coming  out  through  the  open  windows 
proclaim  the  weekly  dance  and  from  all  direc- 
tions young  men  and  women  drawn  from  the 
neighborhood  industries  crowd  the  much  too  in- 
adequate space  of  our  Library.  An  orchestra  is 
brought  in  for  the  occasion  and  American  jazz 
holds  sway  for  the  evening.  The  nominal  charge 
of  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  is  made,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  dances  invariably  cover 
all  expenses.  If  desired,  the  regular  Tuesday 
dance  becomes  a  special  club  party,  the  members 
taking  charge  and  any  surplus  going  into  their 
treasury.  All  festivals  become  gala  occasions  and 
decorations  and  special  features  celebrate  the 
event. 

Another  activity  which  the  clubs  take  over  is 
the  custom  of  Open  House.  On  specified  Sun- 
days, the  clubs  preside  and  through  the  afternoon 
until  7  o'clock  people  drop  in  for  cards,  lunch  or 
just  to  be  sociable. 

After  the  clubs  have  discontinued,  there  is  the 
playground,  and  all  summer  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  nine  at  night  between  200  and  250 
children  come  each  day  to  have  their  fun.  The 
playground  is  equipped  with  swings  for  big  and 
little  as  well  as  babies,  teeters,  slides,  sandpile  and 
wading  pool.  It  is  large  enough  so  that  groups 
may  be  divided  according  to  age  or  desirability  for 
different  games,  and  is  especially  nice  for  group 
games  as  it  is  removed  from  the  field  on  which 
baseball  is  played,  which  by  the  way,  seems  to  be 
a  never  ending  game  through  the  whole  day, 
varying  only  with  the  participants.  "Picnic"  is 
the  magic  word  for  assembling  a  crowd  and  no 
week  goes  by  without  some  group's  taking  lunch 
and  going  to  some  spot  where  there  is  water  and 
green  grass  to  spend  the  day. 

With  the  passing  of  summer  our  year  closes  and 
September  opens  with  new  clubs,  fresh  interests, 
and  many  unfamiliar  faces  to  be  organized  into 
groups. 


Play  and  Juvenile  Delinquency 


BY 

ROBERT  E.  PARK,  Liir.D. 
University  of  Chicago 


I.  THE  NATURAL  DEPRAVITY  OF  MANKIND 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  man  is  so  manifestly— 
as  Aristotle  described  him — a  political  animal, 
predestined  to  live  in  association  with,  and  de- 
pendence upon,  his  fellows,  it  is  strange  and 
interesting  to  discover  how  utterly  unfitted  by 
nature  man  is  for  life  in  society. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  man  is  the  most  gre- 
garious of  animals,  but  is  it  nevertheless  true 
that  the  thing  of  which  he  still  knows  least,  is 
the  business  of  carrying  on  an  associated  exis- 
tence. Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  those  who  have 
given  the  subject  the  closest  study — the  educator, 
the  criminologist,  and  the  social  worker — who 
are  most  aware  of  the  incalculable  elements  in 
every  social  situation,  and  feel  most  keenly  their 
inability  to  control  human  behavior. 

In  his  recent  study  of  what  he  calls  The  Un- 
adjusted Girl,  Dr.  W.  I.  Thomas,  referring  to 
this  matter,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "The 
whole  criminal  procedure  is  based  on  punishment, 
and  yet  we  do  not  even  know  that  punishment 
deters  from  crime.  Or,  rather,  we  know  that  it 
sometimes  deters,  and  sometimes  stimulates  to 
further  crime,  but  we  do  not  know  the  conditions 
under  which  it  acts  in  one  way  or  another."1 

So  ill-adapted  is  the  natural,  undomesticated 
man  to  the  social  order  into  which  he  is  born; 
so  out  of  harmony  are  all  the  native  impulses 
of  the  ordinary  healthy  human  with  the  demands 
which  society  imposes,  that  it  is  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  his  childhood — the  period 
during  which  it  is  said  we  learn  most — is  mainly 
spent  in  learning  what  he  must  not  do;  and  then 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  his  youth  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  rebellion  against  the  codes, 
conventions  and  social  habits  that  he  learned  in 
childhood.  As  to  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his 
recreations  will  very  likely  turn  out  to  be  some 
sort  of  vacation  and  escape  from  this  same  social 
order  to  which  he  has  finally  learned  to  accom- 
modate, but  not  wholly  reconcile,  himself. 


"Address  delivered  October  9,  1923.  Recreation  Congress,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Thomas,  William  I.:  "The  Unadjusted  Girl — with  cases  and 
standpoint  for  Behavior  Analysis,  Criminal  Science,"  Monograph 
No.  4,  Boston,  1923. 


So  far  is  this  description  true,  that  our  an- 
cestors, living  under  a  sterner  discipline  and  in 
a  moral  order  less  flexible  and  accommodating 
than  our  own,  were  so  impressed  with  the  innate 
cantankerousness  of  ordinary  mankind  that  they 
were  driven  to  the  assumption  that  there  was 
something  fundamentally  diabolical  in  human 
nature — a  view  which  found  expression  in  the 
well  known  doctrine  of  the  natural  depravity  of 
man. 

One  reason  why  human  beings,  in  contrast 
with  the  lower  animals,  seem  to  be  so  ill-adapted 
to  the  world  in  which  they  are  born,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  environment  in  which  human 
beings  live  is  made  up  so  largely  of  the  experience 
and  memories  of  the  people  who  have  preceded 
them. 

This  experience  and  these  memories,  which 
have  crystallized  and  become  embodied  in  tradi- 
tion, in  custom,  and  in  folk-ways,  constitute  the 
social  as  distinguished  from  the  biological  en- 
vironment, for  man  is  not  an  individual  merely, 
with  certain  native  and  inherited  biological 
traits,  but  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  person  with 
manners,  sentiments,  attitudes  and  ambitions. 

It  is  the  social  environment  to  which  the  per- 
son responds,  and  it  is  these  responses  of  the 
person  to  his  environment  that  define  his  person- 
ality and  give  to  the  individual  a  moral  character. 

II.     SOCIETY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  MILIEU 

This  social  environment  in  which  individual 
men  and  mankind  in  general  have  acquired  nearly 
if  not  all  the  traits  that  we  regard  characteristi- 
cally human,  is  what  we  call  society — society  in 
the  large;  what  Comte  called  "Humanity." 

When,  however,  we  attempt  to  consider  a  little 
more  in  detail  this  society,  which  ideally  includes 
all  mankind,  we  discover  that  it  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  smaller  groups,  little  societies,  each 
of  which  represents  some  single  aspect  or  division 
of  this  all-enveloping  social  milieu  in  which  we 
live,  and  of  which  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  a 
part. 

The  first  and  most  intimate  portion  of  man's 
social  environment  is  his  own  body.  As  soon 
as  we  become  conscious  of  ourselves,  self-control 
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becomes  one  of  our  most  difficult  and  absorbing 
problems. 

Man  has  many  advantages  over  the  lower 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  animals 
are  not  troubled  by  what  Frazer  describes  as 
"the  perils  of  the  soul" ;  they  do  not  have  the  prob- 
lem of  managing  themselves. 

Most  of  us  have  known  at  some  time  in  our 
lives  that  "sickening  sense  of  inferiority"  that 
comes  over  one  when,  in  competition  with  his 
fellows,  he  first  realizes  the  inadequacy  of  his 
personal  resources — physical,  mental  and  moral 
— to  achieve  his  personal  ambitions. 

So  important  to  the  development  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  individual  is  this  consideration  of 
himself,  that  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  one 
of  the  numerous  schools  of  psychiatry  in  Europe. 
Doctor  Alfred  Adler's  theory  of  "psychic  com- 
pensation" is  based  on  the  observation  that  the 
individual  who  is  conscious  of  his  inferiority  in 
one  field,  inevitably  seeks  to  compensate  himself 
for  this  lowered  self-esteem,  by  success  in  some 
other  direction.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
concentration  and  effort,  overcome  his  handicap. 
Adler  points  out  that  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  individuals  have  made  striking 
successes — in  fact,  in  fields  in  which  they  were 
least  fitted  constitutionally  to  succeed. 

When  this  sense  of  inferiority  is  acute,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  bodily  deformity,  or  if  for  any 
other  constitutional  reason,  so  that  the  person  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  about  himself,  there  results 
what  Adler  describes  as  "psychic  over-compensa- 
tion," which  manifests  itself  in  certain  definite 
neurotic  and  socially  pathological  tendencies, 
usually  described  as  "egocentrism." 

"The  neurotic  shows  a  series  of  sharply  em- 
phasized  traits    of   character   which   exceed 
the  normal  standard.    The  marked  sensitive- 
ness, the  irritable  debility,  the  suggestibility, 
the  egotism,  the  penchant  for  the  fantastic, 
the  estrangement  from  reality,  but  also  more 
special  traits  such  as  tyranny,  malevolence, 
a   self-sacrificing    virtue,    coquetry,    anxiety 
and  absent-mindedness  are  met  with  in  the 
majority  of  case  histories." 
After  the  individual's  own  person,  the   most 
intimate  environment,  to  the  stimulus  of  which 
the   personality   responds,   is   the   family.       The 
family,  as  it  exists  under  modern  conditions,  has 
fallen  from  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held  by  earlier  generations. 

I  once  heard  a  distinguished  psychologist  say 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion,  after 


much  patient  study,  that  the  family  was  probably 
the  worst  place  in  which  to  bring  up  a  child.  In 
general,  I  should  say  the  psychiatrists  seem  to 
have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  modern  family 
as  an  environment  for  children. 

The  "one-child  family"  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  characteristic  social  situations 
in  which  egocentric  behavior  is  likely  to  manifest 
itself.  It  is  certain  that  parents,  just  because  of 
their  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  their  children, 
are  not  always  safe  companions  for  their  children. 
However  that  may  be  today,  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  in  the  family  that  most  of  the  traits  which 
we  may  describe  as  human,  were  originally 
developed. 

Outside  the  circle  of  the  family  and  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  intimate  and  personal  relations 
are  maintained,  there  is  the  community ;  the  local 
community,  and  the  larger,  organized  community 
represented  by  the  city  and  the  nation,  and  out 
beyond  that  limit  there  is  beginning  to  emerge 
the  vast  and  vague  outline  of  that  larger  world- 
community  which  Graham  Wallas  has  described 
under  the  title  "The  Great  Society." 

The  community,  then,  is  the  name  that  we 
give  to  this  larger  and  most  inclusive  social 
milieu,  outside  of  ourselves,  our  family,  and  our 
immediate  neighborhood,  in  which  the  individual 
maintains  not  merely  his  existence  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  his  life  as  a  person. 

The  community,  with  its  wider  interests  and 
its  larger  purposes  and  aims,  surrounds  us,  en- 
closes us  and  compels  us — not  by  mere  pressure 
from  without,  not  by  the  fear  of  censure  merely, 
but  by  the  sense  of  our  interest  in  and  responsi- 
bility to  interests  not  our  own.  It  is  in  the 
community,  rather  than  in  the  family,  that  our 
moral  codes  first  get  explicit  and  formal  defini- 
tion ;  it  is  in  the  community  that  we  first  created 
formal  organizations  like  the  church,  the  school, 
the  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  agencies,  to 
enable  us  to  carry  on  this  larger  corporate  social 
existence. 

It  is  in  this  community,  with  its  various  or- 
ganizations and  its  rational  schemes  for  control 
of  the  individual,  and  not  elsewhere,  that  we 
have  delinquency.  Delinquency  is,  in  fact,  in 
some  sense  the  measure  of  the  failure  of  our 
community  organizations  to  function. 


With  this  introduction,  the  speaker  proceeded 
to  develop  the  thesis  that  the  fundamental  source 
(Continued  on  page  110) 
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"What  happened  to  the  60,000  girls  who  dis- 
appeared in  the  United  States  last  year  ?"  This  is 
the  question  asked  by  the  National  Association 
of  Travelers'  Aid  Societies.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
every  one  who  hears  it,  and  also  raises  other 
questions.  What  of  the  homes  of  these  girls, 
of  the  homes  that  cannot  hold  their  boys,  and 
of  those  from  which  fathers  and  mothers  are 
deserters  ? 

A  fundamental  cause  for  this  exodus  of  in- 
dividuals, which  carries  in  its  wake  such  heart- 
breaks, and  too  frequently  blighted  lives  and 
disrupted  homes,  exists  and  remedies  must  be 
found. 

One  of  these  60,000  girls  I  happened  to  know 
about  very  particularly.  Just  a  year  ago  I  was 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  a  small  town  hemmed  in 
by  mountains  and  peculiarly  isolated.  This  town 
was  thoroughly  startled  one  morning  when  the 
news  quickly  spread  that  a  young  girl  had  run 
away  from  home  and  that,  through  remorse,  the 
father  had  attempted  to  kill  himself.  The  home 
was  a  new  one  with  an  attractive  exterior  and 
beautifully  located.  The  father  was  well-to-do  and 
prominent  in  the  city's  life.  The  daughter,  hav- 
ing few  outside  interests,  spent  much  time  at 
home.  The  family  took  little  thought  about  help- 
ing her  plan  for  the  things  she  would  be  interested 
to  do  and  for  which  she  had  talent.  Evidently 
they  thought  the  girl  should  be  content  in  the  good 
home  with  all  its  physical  comforts  and  with  food 
to  eat,  clothes  to  wear,  and  church  and  the  movies 
to  go  to.  When  the  girl  made  her  personal  at- 
tempt for  self-expression,  doing  it  through  the 
only  avenue  she  could  see  open,  the  family  waked 
to  the  fact  that  they  had  failed  their  child.  Day 
after  day  the  newspapers,  far  and  near,  were  re- 
cording the  facts  about  her  going  and  clews  to  her 
whereabouts  and  also  reports  from  the  hospital  of 
the  father's  condition.  The  family  was  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  in  the  locality,  men  and  wo- 
men often  delaying  their  business  to  go  over  de- 
tails and  express  surmises  and  opinions.  An  out- 
standing criticism  was  that  the  father  never  stayed 
at  home  evenings.  This  is  only  a  brief  account  of 
a  tragedy  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  an 
entire  community  and  the  memory  of  which  will 
last  for  long  years.  The  sorrow  and  stain  have 


*An    address  delivered   at  the   Recreation  Congress,   Springfield, 
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become  a  part  of  the  family  life  and  history.  It  is 
for  us  to  remember  that  besides  this  individual 
story  there  were  tens  of  thousands  in  this  country 
last  year  which  were  equally  heartbreaking. 
What  the  figures  will  be  for  this  year  and  for  the 
years  to  come  who  can  tell?  Surely  we  must  do 
our  part  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  And  will 
you  please  remember  this  about  the  mountain  town 
girl — after  she  had  gone  her  family  knew  what 
they  might  have  done  to  make  her  happy  at  home, 
and  this  knowledge  of  neglect  was  what  gave 
the  father  a  feeling  of  despair.  Somehow  it 
makes  us  believe  that  Wisdom  always  stands  wait- 
ing for  us  to  open  our  minds  to  receive  it. 

Added  to  the  thousands  who  leave  home  be- 
cause of  dissatisfactions  are  the  unnumbered  in- 
dividuals who  never  willingly  remain  at  home  to 
enjoy  companionship  with  their  families.  This 
must  be  because  someone  or  everyone  lacks  ability 
or  sufficient  interest  to  make  the  family  life  seem 
worth  while,  entertaining  or  at  least  pleasant. 

To  this  group  belongs  a  young  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who,  as  soon  as  his  income  would  al- 
low, left  home  to  board  somewhere  else  because, 
as  he  said,  "No  one  would  play  games  or  do  any- 
thing at  home  evenings."  This  was  true,  although 
the  home  was  otherwise  a  very  comfortable  and 
happy  one.  The  young  man's  sister  is  conscious 
of  some  lack  because  she  calls  going  to  visit  an 
aunt,  "Going  home."  Here  the  family  is  not  too 
busy  or  preoccupied  to  take  an  interest  and  some- 
times join  in  the  child's  amusements. 

At  one  time,  while  calling  in  a  New  York  tene- 
ment home,  I  asked  the  daughter,  a  girl  of  about 
13  years,  what  she  did  evenings.  Her  reply  was, 
"Don't  you  think  our  rooms  horrid?  I  just  can- 
not stay  in  and  so  walk  up  and  down  the  street." 
The  two  rooms  were  clean,  but  scantily  furnished, 
and  very  poorly  lighted,  and  I  could  well  under- 
stand why  the  young  daughter  noticed  a  lack  of 
cheer  and  cosy  homelikeness.  Sometimes  it  only 
needs  a  warm,  bright  light  over  a  center  table  to 
make  a  whole  family  flock  about  it  with  reading, 
sewing,  a  game  or  whatever  it  may  seem  to  invite 
the  various  individuals  to  do. 

The  keynote  to  a  happy  life  is  a  happy  home. 
A  place  worthy  the  name  home  is  where  indivi- 
duals may  feel  a  sense  of  relaxation  from  the 
problems  or  cares  of  the  outer  world  and  get 
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inspiration  or  encouragement  to  meet  them,  or 
where  one  may  have  the  companionship  of  people 
who  are  loved  in  a  particular  way. 

Miss  Murray,  of  the  New  York  Travelers'  Aid 
Society,  tells  us  that  it  is  seldom  a  boy  or  girl 
runs  away  from  a  genuinely  happy  home.  And 
isn't  the  frequent  first  thought  of  dissatisfaction 
with  home  embodied  in  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
verse : 

"O  what  did  the  little  boy 
'At  nobody  wanted  him  to  ? 
Didn't  do  nothin'  but  romp  an'  run, 
An'  whoop  an'  holler  an'  bang  his  gun, 
An'  bust  fire-crackers,  an'  ist  have  fun 
An'  'ats  all  the  little  boy  done !" 

Another  step  in  dissatisfaction  comes  when,  in 
a  spirit  of  fun  and  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do,  a  child  will  indulge  in  the  ungentle  art  of 
teasing  and  for  this  receive  what  to  him  seems  un- 
warranted rebuke  and  punishment.  Then  there 
are  the  countless  occasions  when  a  parent's  im- 
patience or  nervous  irritability  burdens  a  child 
by  creating  in  the  home  an  atmosphere  from  which 
he  wants  to  escape.  Fortunately  a  majority  of  in- 
stances like  these  and  other  unhappy  ones  children 
meet  are  overbalanced  by  more  usual  experiences 
of  love,  sympathetic  understanding  and  real  com- 
radeship. 

The  world  is  coming  to  accept  the  play  spirit 
as  God-given  and  to  know  that,  when  rightly  un- 
derstood and  used,  it  will  add  grace  and  beauty 
to  our  relationships  with  people,  our  work  and  our 
worship.  Perhaps,  too,  we  can  say  of  the  play 
spirit  as  we  can  of  humor,  that  it  is  a  "saving 
sense." 

Frequently  when  one  feels  too  tired  or  too  busy 
to  play,  play  is  just  the  thing  needed  for  rest, 
rather  than  a  sitting  down  to  think  about  it,  or 
going  to  sleep  to  wake  with  the  burden  still  on 
one's  mind.  That  is  a  real  friend  who,  at  the 
psychological  moment,  appears  and  by  his  enthu- 
siasm and  initiative  proves  to  us  we  are  too  tired 
not  to  play. 

A  certain  hard-working  widow  living  in  a  West 
Virginia  mining  location  supports  herself  and 
children  by  keeping  boarders.  One  evening  last 
fall  she  climbed  the  road  to  the  community  hall 
because  the  children's  teacher  had  urged  her  to  go 
to  a  game  party  there.  She  was  an  active  partici- 
pant and  later  said,  "When  I  went  to  the  party  I 
was  so  tired  it  seemed  I  never  could  get  up  the 


hill,  but  when  it  came  time  to  leave  I  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  being  tired.  At  home  the  children, 
our  boarders  and  I  have  played  all  the  new  games 
and  have  done  the  stunts  and  tricks  I  learned  at 
the  party." 

It  happened  that  at  this  particular  party  fun 
for  the  home  circle  was  emphasized  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  while  the  people  were  arriv- 
ing. The  leaders  happened  to  be  some  of  those 
recreation  workers  who  have  made  it  a  custom  to 
utilize  the  time  from  the  arrival  of  first  guests  un- 
til all  have  assembled  in  playing  games  and  teach- 
ing stunts  that  might  be  enjoyed  at  home.  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  for  community  workers 
to  adopt  the  slogan,  "Try  this  on  your  family," 
and  use  it  when  teaching  a  song,  a  game,  a  stunt, 
telling  a  joke  or  story,  giving  an  interesting  piece 
of  information,  or  after  teaching  some  kind  of 
handwork. 

Unless  necessary  absences  are  carefully  ex- 
plained, children  resent  parents  being  away  too 
frequently.  They  want  to  feel  that  mother  or 
father  is  near-by,  even  if  they  do  not  often  seek 
their  parents'  companionship.  At  one  time  while 
crossing  a  bridge  with  a  little  girl  she  said  to  me, 
after  looking  out  over  the  water  and  discovering  a 
lighthouse  on  an  island  in  the  distance,  "I  wish 
we  lived  there,  for  then  mother  would  not  go 
away  so  much."  Another  girl,  returning  a  bor- 
rowed game  to  a  settlement  house  worker,  asked, 
"Haven't  you  some  more  as  interesting  as  that? 
It  kept  my  father  and  brother  home  all  evening 
and  they  played  until  eleven  o'clock." 

Perhaps  we  do  not  often  enough  lend  games  or 
give  them  as  presents,  and  possibly  some  practical 
ways  may  be  devised  for  conducting  circulating 
game  libraries. 

Home  play  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  as 
playing  games,  or  singing,  or  reading  together  in 
a  family  group,  but  it  includes  the  spirit  of  glad- 
ness which  so  pervades  home  life  that  one  can 
say,  as  did  a  Boy  Scout  in  writing  to  friends,  "I 
tell  you  we  fellows  don't  realize  what  a  lot  of  in- 
door sport  it  is  just  to  eat  with  the  family  on  a 
cold  winter  night." 

It  is  continually  being  proved  that,  with  intelli- 
gent household  organization  and  congenial  com- 
panionship, housework  and  general  homemaking 
may  be  a  pleasure  and  not  a  burden.  Yet  we  all 
know  homes  where  to  each  member  of  the  family 
every  household  activity  is  drudgery.  We  know, 
too,  other  homes  where  drudgery  is  annihilated 
through  the  spirit  of  energy  and  lightheartedness, 
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which  says,  "Let's  make  short  work  of  these 
dishes." 

Two  years  ago  we  were  told  that  there  were 
twenty-six  million  women  and  girls  engaged  in 
making  and  keeping  homes  in  the  United  States ; 
that  less  than  half  that  number  were  wage-earners, 
and  that  of  these,  nine-tenths  were,  or  soon  would 
be,  home-makers.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  figures  are  ever  growing  and  that  it  is 
the  part  of  recreation  specialists  and  other  leaders 
to  consider  ways  in  which  they  may  be  of  still 
greater  service  to  this  army  of  women  and  their 
households.  The  1920  census  report  shows  over 
6,400,000  farms  in  the  United  States,  and  having 
in  mind  the  thousands  of  isolated  mountain  and 
prairie  homes  we  can  somewhat  estimate  the 
many,  many  households  that  must  depend  for 
much  of  their  stimulus  to  play  on  an  occasional 
gathering  in  the  school-house  or  Grange  hall  and 
on  magazine  and  newspaper  suggestions. 

Unless  parents  are  careful  to  enjoy  home  play 
with  their  children  and  to  encourage  a  recital  of 
games  and  adventures  in  sport  enjoyed  when  away 
from  home,  the  time  will  come  when  father  and 
mother  will  be  considered  too  old  to  care  for,  or 
too  old-fashioned  to  be  interested  in,  the  recrea- 
tions of  their  children.  If  parents  deplore  any 
phase  of  the  so-called  "spirit  of  the  age"  perhaps, 
on  second  thought,  they  will  add,  "I  guess  we 
might  have  done  more  to  make  it  more  truly  satis- 
fying to  our  young  people." 

The  sanest  legacy  parents  can  leave  to  their 
children  is  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  work 
and  play  fairly  and  thoroughly  and  all  with  a 
spirit  of  service.  Where  this  is  accomplished 
the  memory  of  home  life  will  be  a  benediction. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  with  his  multitude  of  in- 
terests and  responsibilities,  always  found  time  to 
romp  and  play  or  read  with  his  children  regularly 
when  at  home.  When  he  or  they  were  away  he 
took  time  to  write  to  them  even  if  he  had  to  dictate 
a  letter  from  a  barber's  chair.  He  knew  it  was 
normal  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  desire  or  even  demand 
adventure  and  exploration  and  so  took  his  chil- 
dren into  the  woods  and  open  country  and  taught 
them  the  wonders  of  nature.  He  endeavored  to 
make  them  hardy  and  unafraid  and  to  take  keen 
enjoyment  in  living. 

With  splendid  altruism  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines have  established  special  pages  and  columns 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  women  and  children  in 
the  home.  There  remains  a  more  neglected  field 
to  be  covered,  that  of  fathers  and  their  interests  in 


common  with  those  of  their  children.  For  fathers, 
as  well  as  mothers,  need  many  and  a  continuing 
number  of  suggestions.  We  hardly  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  very  particular  kind  of  re- 
spect which  children  have  for  father,  for  his  judg- 
ment, his  physical  strength  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  big  business  world,  and  because  father  knows 
about  "  'most  everything."  Nothing  in  a  child's 
life  can  quite  take  the  place  of  playing  "rough- 
house"  with  father. 

Some  time  ago  a  recreation  worker  in  a  south- 
ern city  was  desirous  of  knowing,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  what  extent  the  fathers  of  the  town 
were  playing  with  their  children.  To  each  of  the 
3,700  children  in  the  grade  schools  was  given  a 
paper  on  which  appeared  the  tactfully  worded 
question,  "Does  your  father  play  with  you 
much?"  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  answers 
were  "No."  There  were  practical  evidences,  after 
the  results  were  published,  that  it  made  a  deep 
impression  on  many  of  these  men.  A  friend  tells 
about  a  man  of  very  limited  income  who  spent  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could  afford  on  Victrola  rec- 
ords, having  proved  they  were  a  large  contributing 
element  to  the  recreational  life  of  the  home  he  was 
trying  to  make  happy  for  his  motherless  children. 

In  thinking  of  home  play  we  have  in  mind 
recreation  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the 
family  group.  It  is  important  to  make  children 
resourceful  so  that  they  may  entertain  themselves 
alone  as  well  as  have  the  ability  to  help  entertain 
others.  But  too  frequently  in  some  homes  the 
cry  from  a  small  child  rings  out,  "What  can  I  do  ?" 
And  all  too  frequently  father  or  mother  doesn't 
know  what  to  suggest. 

Sometimes  busy  mothers  forget  that  they  do  not 
have  to  stop  working  to  play  with  their  children. 
Mending,  ironing  and  other  occupations  will  seem 
less  like  labor  if  the  mother,  responding  to  a 
child's  desire  to  play  with  her,  will  divide  her 
attention  between  her  occupation  and  the  playing 
of  house,  fairy  hide  and  seek,  capping  geographi- 
cal names  or  a  variety  of  such  games,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child.  It  is  another  way  of  strength- 
ening the  spirit  of  comradeship  between  mothers 
and  their  children. 

Children  take  a  justifiable  pride  in  knowing  how 
to  do  things  and  in  general  knowledge  acquired. 
If  adults  can  make  the  subject  matter  vitally  in- 
teresting it  is  rarely  difficult  to  hold  the  attention 
of  either  boys  or  girls.  Work  or  play  will  almost 
invariably  attract  them  if  suggested  at  the  right 
time  and  by  the  right  method.  At  least  a  partial 
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realization  of  this  came  to  a  mother  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  she  had  attended  a  Community  Service 
class  in  home  recreation  and  had  been  interested, 
personally,  to  learn  how  to  make  small  flowers  of 
worsted,  but  said  the  knowledge  would  not  help 
her  with  her  family  of  active  boys.  Shortly 
after  she  had  arrived  home  two  of  the  boys  came 
rushing  in  and,  to  her  great  surprise,  said,  "We 
know  how  to  make  flowers,  for  we  were  playing 
with  Beatrice  when  her  aunt  came  from  the  com- 
munity meeting  and  she  showed  us."  To  the 
mother's  greater  surprise  a  few  days  later,  when 
she  was  going  to  a  neighboring  city,  the  only  thing 
her  athletic,  inventive  boys  wanted  her  to  bring 
them  was  worsted  to  make  more  flowers. 

Some  neighborhood  workers  who  have  talked 
to  groups  of  women  regarding  more  recreation 
in  the  home  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  most  often  it  is  those  who  do  play  with  their 
children  who  are  most  watchful  for  new  ideas  and 
plans.  They  have  found  other  women  whose  lives 
have  been  almost  devoid  of  recreational  privileges 
who  take  pride  in  being  able  to  say,  when  some- 
thing has  been  taught  them,  "I  didn't  know  how 
to  make  that  before,  but  the  children  did."  I 
wonder  if  we  realize  sufficiently  how  starved  for 
recreation  some  people  are.  In  fact,  though  hun- 
gry for  it,  they,  as  yet,  do  not  even  know  how  to 
initiate  play  in  their  own  homes.  With  many 
fathers  too,  there  is  this  great  desire  and  also  the 
big  barrier  of  self-consciousness  to  interfere  with 
the  inauguration  of  any  form  of  home  play. 
These  conditions  must  be  faced  if  we  would  under- 
stand some  of  the  asistance  needing  to  be  given. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
eleven-year-old  girl  who,  having  read  a  copy  of 
the  PLAYGROUND,  reminded  the  aunt  she  was  vis- 
iting that  the  magazine  said  members  of  a  family 
should  play  together  often  and  she  thought  their 
family  should  do  it  regularly  in  order  to  keep 
together.  This  is  one  of  the  reminders  that  often 
the  initiative  of  children  may  be  depended  upon 
when  it  is  lacking  in  parents. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  asking  ourselves 
through  what  channels  this  subject  of  home  play 
is  to  be  broadcasted  so  that  every  home  in  all 
these  United  States  shall  feel  it  a  personal  mes- 
sage. In  answering  this  our  first  thought  is :  No 
new  organization  is  needed,  but  schools,  churches, 
libraries,  Family  Welfare  societies,  the  countless 
clubs  to  which  men  and  women  belong,  organiza- 
tions which  reach  boys  and  girls,  and  recreation 
departments,  should  be  enlisted  for  this  service, 


as  well  as  newspapers  and  magazines  and  many 
of  the  national  movements  for  social  betterment. 
As  has  been  suggested  previously  much  has  been 
done  by  organizations,  publishers  and  individuals. 
Without  any  appearance  of  forcing  the  subject 
of  home  recreation  probably  it  could  be  arranged, 
through  specially  appointed  committees,  to  have  at 
least  a  single  thought  expressed,  or  idea  worked 
out,  at  a  majority  of  the  club  meetings  which  men, 
women  and  children  attend.  Ministers  might 
more  frequently  preach  sermons  on  home  life. 
School  teachers  and  playground  leaders  might 
more  regularly  teach  games  to  be  played  at  home 
and  also  give  children  opportunities  to  tell  ways  in 
which  their  families  have  fun.  Thus  might  grow 
with  large  numbers  of  individuals,  the  habit  of 
daily  taking  to  the  home  life  something  to  enrich  it. 


The  Call  of  the  Playground 

Through  the  land  a  voice  is  calling,  "Children, 
Children,  come  away ! 

Leave  the  crowded  streets  and  alleys,  come 
where  there  is  room  to  play. 

Leave  the  crowded  dwelling-places,  often  lack- 
ing light  of  day, 

I  will  give  you  air  and  sunshine,  come,  oh, 
Children !  come  and  play. 

"Dark-eyed  children  from  the  south-land  where 
the  palm  aad  olive  grow, 

Blue  eyes  that  have  loved  the  frostwork  in  a 
world  of  ice  and  snow, 

Children  from  the  fertile  valleys,  from  the  bar- 
ren mountain  side, 

I  will  welcome  every  nation  and  my  gates  are 
open  wide. 

"I  will  set  your  feet  a-dancing,  I  will  set  your 

hearts  aglow, 
Like  a  bird  my  swings  will  bear  you,  flying, 

flying  to  and  fro, 
Through  the  long  bright  hours  of  summer  I 

will  guard  you  lest  you  stray, 
Come  where  all  are  gay  and  happy,  come,  oh, 

Children !  come  and  play." 

ADA  STEWART  SHELTON. 


No  hours  are  of  greater  importance  than  the 
play  hours — for  here  habits  are  formed  which 
influence  all  group  relationships. 
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Recreation  in  the  Home* 

'The  unfortunate  thing,"  said  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lang- 
worthy,  National  Chairman  of  Recreation  and 
Social  Standards  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers  Association,  who 
presided  at  the  meeting  on  Home  Play,  "is  that  we 
have  come  to  feel  that  recreation  is  what  one 
does  outside  the  home.  Our  job  is  to  get  recrea- 
tion back  into  the  home  and  to  educate  fathers 
and  mothers  to  the  importance  of  playing  with 
their  children." 

Mrs.  Milton  Higgins,  former  President  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teachers  Association,  spoke  of  the  place  which 
the  home  occupies  in  our  memories  and  its  im- 
portance as  the  center  of  life  for  the  family 
group.  She  developed  the  thought  of  the  habits, 
characteristics,  loyalties  and  activities  which  the 
home  develops  from  the  point  of  the  baby,  the 
older  children  and  all  members  of  the  family. 
In  doing  this  she  made  use  of  the  letters  in  the 
words  "Home"  and  "Recreation"  as  follows: 


H 


health 

habits 

haven 

happiness 

heaven 


R 


rest 
running 


O 
M 


ownership 


;  enthusiasm 
eating 
exercise 


morals 
manners 


energy 


c 

R 


coasting 

clubs 

charades 

rowing 

racing 

riding 


expression 


A 
T 


action 
amusements 


tramps 


industry 


O 

N 


opportunities 
outdoor  games 
Occupations 

nourishment 
noise 


•Discussion   at   Recreation   Congress,    Springfield,   Illinois,   Octo- 
ber 10-11,   1923 


Mrs.  Higgins  urged  that  in  every  home  a  room 
be  set  aside  for  the  special  use  of  the  children 
where  they  may  have  tools  with  which  to  make 
things,  toys  and  playthings.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parents  to  start  children  right  so 
that  in  later  years  they  will  have  right  ideals  of 
recreation. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  C.  Ward 
Crampton  made  a  plea  for  the  dinner  hour  as  a 
time  for  real  sociability  when  members  of  the 
family  tell  their  day's  experiences  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  each  other's  company.  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Curtis  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  law  requiring  a 
playground  in  every  tenement  house  block,  where 
quoits,  volley  ball  and  similar  games  can  be 
played. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  things  which  are 
being  done  to  develop  home  and  neighborhood 
play  brought  out  some  interesting  experiments. 
In  one  neighborhood  in  Springfield  neighborhood 
picnics  are  held.  One  family  invites  another 
family  to  its  home.  Each  family  brings  its  own 
china  and  silver  and  certain  articles  of  food.  The 
hot  dishes  are  furnished  by  the  hostess,  all  shar- 
ing in  the  expense.  The  average  cost  per  person 
is  about  9$,  though  this  cost  is  sometimes  higher. 
After  supper  there  is  an  informal  program  of 
music,  charades  and  theatricals.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  weekly  Home  Evenings  when  every- 
one stays  at  home  and  the  family  plays  together. 

Another  phase  of  home  play  presented  was 
that  of  the  backyard  playground,  the  apparatus 
for  which  may  be  made  by  the  father  and 
older  boys.  At  the  Home  Building  Exhibition 
in  Houston,  Texas,  swings,  slides  and  other  pieces 
of  apparatus  were  shown  with  plans  for  con- 
structing them.  In  this  connection  announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  handbook,  Home  Play, 
published  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  containing  suggestions 
for  home  and  neighborhood  recreation,  Play 
Weeks  and  home  made  apparatus,  and  of  the 
leaflet  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau  at 
Washington  in  which  are  shown  the  plans  for 
backyard  playground  apparatus  issued  by  the 
Oakland  Recreation  Department. 

Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson  of  Fairhope,  Alabama, 
in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  home  and  school 
said  they  were  one.  The  home  and  the  school 
must  give  guidance,  control,  instruction  and  in- 
spiration. The  school  must  preserve  the  fresh- 
ness of  intellectual  attack.  It  must  avoid  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  lead  children  into  adult  life 
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and  in  connection  with  the  school  curriculum  it 
must  come  to  the  realization  that  a  child  does  not 
pass  in  a  subject — he  passes  in  life,  and  the  devel- 
opment in  social  contacts  and  in  the  art  of  living 
which  the  child  gains  in  school  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  marks. 

The  great  mistake  which  the  adult  in  the  home 
and  school  makes  is  in  filling  the  child's  life  so 
full  that  he  never  has  time  to  do  the  things  he 
wants  to  do.  Many  children  have  no  freedom 
and  they  are  not  given  credit  for  being  the  ra- 
tional thinking  beings  which  in  reality  they  are. 


Elwood  S.  Brown. — Elwood  S.  Brown,  Vice- 
President  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  died  at 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  on  March  18. 

Mr.  Brown  was  not  only  a  national  but  a 
world-wide  figure  in  physical  education,  par- 
ticularly in  the  promotion  of  the  idea  of  play- 
for-everybody  and  in  the  administration  of 
amateur  athletics.  After  seven  and  one-half 
years  of  service  as  physical  director  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Chicago  and  Salt  Lake  City,  he 
became  in  1910  physical  director  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  where  for  seven  years  he 
performed  notable  service  not  only  in  develop- 
ing a  program  of  play  and  athletics  throughout 
the  Philippines  but  in  organizing  the  far-east- 
ern games  between  China,  Japan  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. In  March,  1918,  Mr.  Brown  went  to 
France  as  athletic  director.  He  later  became 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Athletics  of  the 
National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
After  a  period  spent  in  organizing  the  South 
American  Athletic  Federation  and  in  working 
and  standardizing  the  post-war  athletic  work 
of  the  National  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  he  became  in  April,  1922,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Federation.  He  devoted  his  entire  efforts 
to  the  work  of  placing  amateur  athletics  upon 
a  sound  basis  and  setting  up  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  athletics  throughout  the  country. 
He  believed  profoundly  in  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence of  wholesome  play  and  clean  athletics 
and  gave  himself  with  all  his  enthusiasm  to  the 
development  of  local  and  district  athletic  fed- 
erations in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


A  State  Letter  in   Physical 
Education 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Director  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
writes  of  the  following  developments : 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Miss- 
ouri is  offering  an  "M"  supported  by  the  bears  of 
Missouri  on  the  basis  of  800  points  as  follows: 

POINTS 

1.  Health,  including  posture  and  absence  of 

physical  defects  100 

2.  "M"  Scholarship  for  previous  year  ....  100 

3.  "S"  Scholarship  for  two  previous  years.  200 

4.  Sportsmanship  100 

5.  Third  Badge  Test 100 

6.  Scout  Master  or  Captain  or  Leadership .  .  200 

7.  Guardian  of  Camp  Fire 200 

For  performance  in  baseball,  indoor  baseball, 
American  or  soccer  football,  basketball,  hockey, 
track  or  swimming,  graded  "S"  by  the  physical 
director,  100  points.  For  making  school  team  in 
any  of  these  events  in  which  there  is  a  regular 
series  of  contests,  200  points.  For  walking  100 
miles  in  one  year  in  not  more  than  twelve  walks, 
100  points. 

Out  of  1600  possible  points  the  student  will  thus 
be  expected  to  secure  800  at  any  time  during  his 
or  her  course.  Of  these  100  must  be  health,  100 
in  scholarship  and  100  in  sportsmanship  and  at 
least  300  in  athletics.  The  letter  shall  be  granted 
only  on  the  approval  of  a  committee  of  the  local 
faculty  and  the  State  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. So  far  as  possible  the  letter  will  be  also 
conferred  by  a  member  of  the  Department.  It  is 
believed  that  each  point  counted  in  this  series  will 
be  an  advantage  to  the  student  as  a  teacher  and 
will  also  give  him  or  her  a  prestige  with  the  chil- 
dren which  could  be  secured  in  almost  no  other 
way.  Such  proficiency  is  required  of  every  one 
who  receives  a  Rhodes  scholarship.  The  State  let- 
ter will  mean  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  and 
should  be  considered  in  the  final  recommenda- 
tion of  students. 

The  State  will  also  issue  to  the  winners  of  the 
"M"  a  diploma  recording  the  performance  of  the 
student  and  signed  by  the  Department  of  Physical 
Training,  the  President  of  the  College,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  and  the  State  Director  of 
Physical  Training. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF   PHYSICAL   EFFICIENCY 

This  is  to  certify  that 

has  won  the  State  Letter  in  Physical  Education 
with  the  following  points : 
100  in  Health 
100    ''    Sportsmanship 

00    "    Scholarship 

00    "    

00    "    

00    "    

00    " 


FIVE  RULES  FOR  SPORTSMANSHIP 

1.  The  first  rule  of  sportsmanship  is  courtesy 
to  your  opponents.     Be  a  gentleman  or  lady  and 
treat  your  opponents  as  gentlemen  or  ladies. 

2.  The  second  rule  of  sportsmanship  is  to  play 
the  game  according  to  the   rules   of   the   game. 
Play  fair. 

3.  The  third  rule  of  sportsmanship  is  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  umpire  without  remarks 
or  heckling. 

4.  The  fourth  rule  of  sportsmanship  is  to  be  a 
courageous  loser,  and  not  lose  heart  when  the 
score  goes  against  you.     Play  your  best  to  the 
end.    Have  grit. 

5.  The  fifth  rule  of  sportsmanship  is  to  be  a 
modest  winner.     Not  to  boast  over  your  victories 
or  rub  it  in.    Cheer  your  opponents. 

Where  there  is  good  sportsmanship  between 
contestants  it  should  lead  to  friendship  and  not 
enmity.  This  fall  a  game  was  reported  in  a  cer- 
tain State  in  which  one  player  kicked  three  of  the 
different  members  of  the  opposing  team,  inflict- 
ing serious  injuries.  This  person  should  have 
been  not  merely  expelled  from  the  game,  but  from 
the  college  and  brought  before  a  criminal  court. 
The  Cave  Man  and  criminal  belong  in  stripes,  not 
in  football  suits.  Sportsmanship  of  the  right  sort 
is  the  most  effective  method  of  weaving  conduct 
into  character. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Professor  Bernard  J.  Wilden-Hart,  an  Eng- 
lish educator  and  publicist,  who  formerly  was 
a  teacher  at  the  Imperial  Japanese  University, 
declares  that  half  an  inch  has  been  added  to  the 
average  stature  of  the  Japanese  during  the  last 
twenty  years  because  of  their  adoption  of 
American  and  European  games. 


A  Health  Demonstration  on 
the  Playground 

The  Child  Health  Demonstration  of  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  last  summer  conducted  a  health 
program  in  two  play  centers  in  local  parks  of 
five  acres  each.  Paid  leadership  was  provided 
and  in  addition  a  number  of  physical  education 
students  from  the  Moorhead  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege assisted. 

THE  PROGRAM 

At  the  morning  session — 9  :30  to  1 1 :30 — the 
children  took  part  in  health  games  and  songs, 
poster  making,  doll  making  and  dressing  and  cos- 
tume making.  The  daily  health  record  for  the 
preceding  day  was  checked  up  by  those  who  would 
not  be  at  the  afternoon  session.  This  health  rec- 
ord was  kept  for  several  successive  days,  the  child 
then  being  permitted  to  take  the  record  home. 
The  children  were  weighed  and  measured  the  first 
Monday  and  once  every  two  weeks  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  Every  child  was  given 
a  card  showing  how  much  he  weighed  and  how 
much  he  should  weigh. 

Following  this  part  of  the  program  came  games 
and  play  in  the  park.  The  older  boys  played  base- 
ball and  the  larger  girls  and  smaller  children 
played  games,  told  stories  and  did  handwork.  Rest 
periods  in  between  the  periods  of  active  play  were 
regularly  observed  by  all  the  children. 

At  2 :30  the  children  assembled  in  the  park  and 
the  thirty-minute  program  which  followed  was 
devoted  to  patriotic  songs,  flag  salute,  health 
creed,  nature  talks  and  exhibits  and  reports  on 
hikes  and  such  events  of  interest  to  the  children. 
During  this  period  there  were  demonstrations  in- 
cluding toothbrush  drill,  correct  hand  washing, 
proper  selection  of  picnic  lunches  and  correct 
table  setting  and  serving.  The  daily  health  record 
was  usually  checked  up  at  this  time.  At  the  close 
of  the  assembly  period  group  cards  were  given 
out  and  the  various  groups  of  children  spent  the 
afternoon  in  sports  suited  to  the  various  ages. 

Milk  was  served  at  mid-afternoon  at  one  of  the 
centers.  It  was  delivered  immediately  before  the 
time  for  serving  and  was  kept  cool  by  putting 
cracked  ice  over  the  bottles. 

The  activities  for  small  children  consisted 
of  play  in  the  sand  piles,  in  the  wading  pool, 
circle  games,  folk  dances,  the  making  and 
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dressing  of  paper  dolls,  clothespin  and  paper  spoon 
dolls  and  butterflies  and  birds.  Nature  study, 
storytelling,  dramatization  and  hikes  were  includ- 
ed in  the  program.  There  were  several  doll  con- 
tests at  each  park.  Extra  dolls  were  made  and 
sent  to  the  Children's  Home. 

Among  the  activities  for  older  girls  were  basket 
ball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  basket  making,  mother- 
craft  lessons,  reading  and  telling  of  stories,  nature 
study  and  hikes.  Older  boys  enjoyed  baseball, 
volley  ball,  tennis,  field  hockey,  track  stunts,  play 
in  the  wading  pool,  nature  study  and  hikes. 

As  a  part  of  the  plan  of  supervision  of  health 
and  recreation  one  of  the  nurses  visited  the  play- 
grounds daily  to  give  any  necessary  service.  The 
nurse  also  conducted  a  number  of  health  lessons 
and  health  demonstrations. 

Special  Events 

At  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  student  teachers 
a  demonstration  was  given  consisting  of  various 
health  songs,  plays,  games,  folk  dances,  nature 
study  and  other  activities  which  had  made  up  the 
regular  daily  program.  The  children  helped  as 
far  as  possible  in  making  the  crepe  paper  vege- 
table and  flower  costumes  and  other  decorations 
needed.  Following  the  formal  program  there 
were  group  stunts  and  a  demonstration  in  life 
saving  given  by  the  children  at  the  wading 
pool. 

On  August  9,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  350  children  participated  in  the 
parade  which  marked  the  opening  day  of  Dairy 
Week.  The  parade  was  organized  in  six  sections 
with  such  signs  as :  A  Whole  Quart  of  Milk  a  Day 
for  Every  Child,  Eat  More  Butter,  Eat  More 
Cream,  Drink  Buttermilk,  Eat  Cottage  Cheese, 
Milk  Drinkers.  The  colors  of  the  parade  were 
white,  cream  and  yellow.  The  costumes  were 
made  by  the  children,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
leaders. 

On  August  15  the  closing  picnic  was  held,  and 
a  demonstration  was  given  for  members  of  the 
Park  Board  and  others  interested. 

Other  special  features  included  a  patriotic  cele- 
bration, a  canning  demonstration,  outdoor  break- 
fasts and  suppers,  visits  to  various  factories,  a 
gypsy  picnic  and  similar  events. 

The  demonstration  was  so  successful  that  the 
Fargo  Rotary  Club  has  agreed  to  underwrite  the 
play  centers  for  the  city  at  a  cost  which  is  esti- 
mated between  $800  to  $1,000. 


New  Parks  in  Pendleton, 
Oregon 

The  March  number  of  The  American  City  tells 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of 
parks  and  for  general  civic  beautification  now  be- 
ing effected  in  Pendleton,  Oregon.  "When  carried 
to  completion,"  says  H.  E.  Inlow,  Chairman  of 
the  Park .  Committee  City  Planning  Commission, 
"the  plan  will  provide  this  progressive  Western 
city  with  one  of  the  best  systems  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  to  be  found  in  any  community  of  its 
size  and  will  stand  as  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  community  enterprise 
which  exists  there." 

One  of  the  agencies  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram of  civic  improvement  is  the  Til  Taylor 
Memorial  Association.  When  in  July,  1920,  that 
famed  Western  citizen  and  sheriff,  Tilman  D. 
Taylor,  was  killed  by  bandits,  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  county  created 
a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  perpetuation  of  his 
memory.  This  fund,  known  as  the  Til  Taylor 
Memorial  fund,  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  association  having  it  in  charge  has  decided  to 
proceed  with  its  expenditure  in  the  establishment 
of  a  memorial. 

By  action  of  the  City  Council  a  large  block  of 
land  centrally  located  and  facing  a  transconti- 
nental highway,  the  Old  Oregon  Trail,  was  desig- 
nated as  the  Til  Taylor  Memorial  Park  and  Play- 
ground. Plans  for  the  improvement  of  this  block 
have  been  drawn  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  providing  for  the  use  of 
approximately  one-half  as  a  formal  setting  for  the 
Til  Taylor  Memorial,  which  is  to  be  an  equestrian 
figure  of  heroic  size.  This  figure  will  have  a 
background  of  shrubs  and  forest  trees  common 
to  this  section  of  the  Northwest.  In  front  of  it  is 
a  scheme  of  lawns  and  large  reflecting  pools  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  setting.  The  remainder 
of  the  block  is  laid  out  along  modern  lines  for 
playground  purposes. 

Altogether,  some  five  park  centers  will  be  ulti- 
mately established  and  improved,  aside  from  the 
planned  improvement  of  street  parkings  and 
school  grounds.  In  addition  to  these  plans  a 
municipal  automobile  camp  park,  near  the  inter- 
section of  the  Old  Oregon  Trail  and  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Highway,  has  been  developed  and 
improved  for  the  accommodation  of  the  thou- 
sands of  tourists  from  near  and  far  who  pass 
over  these  roads  annually. 
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"Playing  the  Game" 

The  New  Jersey  State  Interscholastic  Athletic 
Association  recently  published  its  official  hand- 
book containing  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Association,  eligibility  rules,  championship 
winners  and  records  of  teams  and  individuals.  In 
a  chapter  entitled  Playing  the  Game  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  need  for  the  sportsmanship  which 
means  courtesy,  self-discipline,  fairness  and 
breadth  of  view.  "Many  things  that  make  for 
sportsmanship  come  only  with  the  establishment 
of  a  businesslike  system  for  the  conduct  of  ath- 
letics. Clean  athletics  result  from  work  rather 
than  faith,  from  methods  as  much  as  from  ideals." 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered : 
THE  GAME 

1.  The   Score. — There  is   much   more  to   any 
game  than  the  score.    The  score  is  soon  forgotten, 
but  "how  we  played  the  game"  is  long  remem- 
bered. 

2.  Officials. — The  officials  are  judges  and  chief 
executives  of  the  game.    Abide  by  their  decisions. 

Never  leave  the  field  or  floor  with  game  unfin- 
ished. 

The  Association  is  always  ready  to  hear  "both 
sides  of  the  story."  Regard  officials  and  oppon- 
ents as  gentlemen  and  guests,  as  honest  in  inten- 
tion. If  they  should  prove  otherwise,  finish  the 
immediate  game  and  then  refuse  further  athletic 
relations. 

3.  Guests. — Visiting  teams  and  supporters  are 
guests,  not  enemies  of  the  home  team  and  student- 
body;  treat  them  courteously  and  in  a  friendly 
fashion.     Visiting  teams  and  supporters  should 
conduct  themselves  as  guests  and  friends.     The 
conduct  of  spectators  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
attitude  of  and  remarks  by  the  coach  or  director. 

It  is  well,  also,  to  watch  carefully  the  conduct 
of  a  "mouthy,  complaining  player." 

4.  Contract. — The  spirit  of  a  contract  and  of 
rules  as  well  as  the  letter  is  always  observed  by 
gentlemen. 

5.  Sportsmanship. — Be    a    modest    victor ;    a 
graceful  loser.    A  true  sport  seeks  no  unfair  ad- 
vantage in  order  to  win.    To  win  because  of  su- 
perior ability — Honest.     To  win  by  "sharp  prac- 
tice"— Theft.     Be  a  good  sport  before  the  game, 
during  the  game  and  after  the  game. 


THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT 

1.  The  Coach. — The  influence  of  a  coach  for 
good  or  evil  among  boys  is  well  known.     The 
school  that  retains  a  coach  who  strives  to  win  at 
any  cost  is  paying  a  terrible  price. 

2.  The   Player   who    can't    learn    self-control, 
fair   play,   clean   sportsmanship,   had   better   try 
"solitaire"    when    he    can    fight    and    cheat    the 
"dummy." 

3.  The  Team  (Home). — Play  the  game  for  the 
game's  sake  and  the  fun  that  is  in  it.     You  can't 
think  about  getting  the  other  fellow  and  keep  your 
mind  on  your  own  game. 

4.  The  Team  (Visitors). — Don't  play  the  part 
of  "alibi  Ike"  and  try  to  cover  your  own  mistakes 
by  criticising  the   official   or   accusing  the   home 
team  of  unfair  play. 

5.  The  Spectators  (Home). — Be  generous  and 
see  the  merits  of  the  visitors'  good  plays.    Avoid 
personalities   and   insulting   remarks    during   the 
game. 

6.  The    Spectators    (Visitors). — Rooting    for 
your  team  doesn't  mean  "throwing  mud"  at  their 
opponents.      Poor    sportsmanship    of    spectators 
hurts  not  the  individuals  so  much  as  the  institution. 

7.  General. — The  coach  has  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  mould  the  character  of  youth  and  he  who 
misses  this  opportunity  in  his  desire  for  victory 
at  any  price  is  a  menace  to  the  institution  that  re- 
tains him. 

The  spirit  and  sportsmanship  of  a  team  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  character  and  sportsmanship  of  a 
coach.  Watch  your  team  and  see  the  kind  of  man 
you  are. 

The  athlete  of  today  is  the  doctor,  lawyer,  busi- 
ness man  of  tomorrow. 

Teach. — Honesty,  Courtesy,  Fair  Play,  Loyalty 
Confidence,  Courage,  Control.  Build  Character. 


Newspapers  on  February  9,  1924,  reported 
that  Secretary  of  War  Weeks  stated  that  the 
contests  at  the  Olympic  Games  were  in  line 
with  the  appeal  which  he  made  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  the  country  in  general,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  a  realization  of  the  value  of  con- 
certed effort  in  physical  training-  of  the  youth 
of  the  country,  not  only  in  order  that  they  may 
make  better  soldiers  in  time  of  emergency  if 
they  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  help,  but 
also  that  they  may  be  better  fitted  for  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  life. 
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The  Problem  of  Recreation* 

A  PRONOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD  OF 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES — 1923 

The  General  Synod  of  1920  instructed  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  "to  study  the  entire 
problem  of  recreation  and  present  their  conclu- 
sions at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Synod, 
and  in  the  meantime,  that  they  give  direction  to 
the  play  life  of  all  our  people." 

This  action  of  the  General  Synod  was  referred 
by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Service  and  Rural  Work.  The 
Commission  reports  that  it  has  thus  far  found  it 
impracticable  to  undertake  to  "give  direction  to 
the  play  life  of  all  our  people."  The  instruction 
"to  study  the  entire  problem  of  recreation"  has 
been  carried  out  through  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Commission,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  Som- 
merlatte,  Dr.  E.  E.  Kresge,  and  Miss  Ruth  Gillan, 
with  the  Rev.  James  M.  Mullan  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary, whose  conclusions  and  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mission, are  as  follows : 

CONCLUSIONS 

Various  theories  are  advanced  to  account  for 
play  and  to  explain  its  meaning  and  value.  These 
theories  should  be  studied  for  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  on  which  there  exists  con- 
siderable literature.  There  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, however,  that  the  impulse  to  play  is  univer- 
sal and  has  great  educational  value  for  the  normal 
development  of  human  life. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  play  has  undoubted 
value  in  the  physical  development  of  human  life. 
There  appears  to  be  scarcely  less  certainty  that, 
under  proper  guidance,  it  is  of  equal  value  in  the 
development  of  important  mental  qualities  and 
moral  traits.  Its  influence  consequently  on  char- 
acter seems  to  be  inevitable.  It  is  a  conclusion  of 
the  Committee,  that  it  possesses  great  possibilities 
for  Christian  training  as  a  part  of  the  Church's 
educational  program  and  spiritual  purpose;  and 
that  therefore  the  Churches  should  be  concerned 
for  the  play  life  of  their  people  as  a  vital  factor 
:r.  the  development  of  Christian  personalities. 

While  what  has  been  said  applies  particularly 
to  children  and  young  people,  the  Committee  be- 
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lieves  that  under  the  strain  of  modern  conditions 
of  living  and  work,  recreation  is  essential  to  all 
the  people,  both  as  a  preventive  against  injurious 
influences  and  also  as  an  inspiration  to  better 
service  in  the  work  of  the  world,  while  at  the 
same  time  enriching  friendships  and  enlarging 
the  joys  of  life. 

Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  recreation  as  a 
religious  factor  in  the  Churches'  programs  be- 
comes also  a  factor  in  developing  church  fellow- 
ship and  in  promoting  community  evangelism. 
Supervised  play  activities  create  a  friendly  at- 
mosphere among  the  people,  and  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  team  work,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
to  successful  church  administration.  At  the  same 
time  this  influence  is  radiated  into  the  community 
and  adds  effectiveness  to  the  Church's  efforts  to 
win  the  people  of  the  community  to  Christ  and 
the  Church. 

It  is  the  Committee's  judgment  however,  that 
where  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
Churches  should  at  all  concern  themselves  with 
play,  it  were  better  for  Churches  to  refrain  from 
entering  this  field  of  service,  and  confine  their 
efforts  to  a  consistent  program  of  education  upon 
the  subject  in  order  to  produce  conviction  and 
sentiment  within  the  church  membership  and  the 
community  as  to  its  religious  value. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS 

1.  Churches  seeking  to  utilize  the  religious  val- 
ue of  play  and  to  discharge  their  local  respon- 
sibilities  in    this   matter   should    cooperate    with 
those    community    agencies    that    already    exist 
rather  than  attempt  to  set  up  rival  agencies ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  community  agencies  are 
carrying  on  their  work  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  not  for  commercial  gain,  and  are  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  or  are  capable 
of  doing  so. 

2.  Where   no   recreational   agencies   exist    the 
Churches    should    lead    the    way — cooperatively 
where  possible,  and  if  need  be,  they  should  set 
up  programs,  putting  them  upon  as  broad  com- 
munity bases  as  the  conditions  may  permit. 

3.  In  undertaking  to  guide  the  recreational  pro- 
grams of  their  communities  the  Churches  should 
give   careful  consideration   beforehand   to   ques- 
tions of  leadership,  organization,  and  equipment, 
without  which,  with  the  best  intentions,   failure 
will  follow,  and  the  cause  become  discredited.    It 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Commission  on  Social 
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Service  and  Rural  Work,  through  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions,  to  give  local  assistance  in  such 
matters  where  requested  to  do  so. 

4.  The  Committee  recommends  that  careful 
study  should  be  given  to  the  abundant  and  grow- 
ing literature  dealing  with  this  whole  matter.  At- 
tention is  especially  called  to  two  books  that 
deal  with  both  principles  and  programs  of  recrea- 
tion, from  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  contain 
valuable  bibliographies  for  further  study.  These 
are  Recreation  and  the  Church,  belonging  to  a 
series  on  Principles  and  Methods  of  Religious 
Education,  by  Herbert  Wright  Gates,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press ;  and  The  Church  at 
Play,  belonging  to  the  Community  Training 
School  Series,  by  Norman  E.  Richardson,  Abing- 
don  Press,  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 


Getting  Results  in  the  Local 
Church 

A  group  of  workers  in  city  parishes,  both  men 
and  women,  met  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  for  ten  days  in  June  to  study  together  the 
problems  of  the  organization  and  technique  of 
city  church  work.  The  conference  was  organized 
by  the  Department  of  Home  Service  with  the  co- 
operation of  an  Advisory  Committee  representing 
five  denominational  home  and  city  missionary  so- 
cieties and  boards. 

In  presenting  its  report  this  committee  proposed 
a  "basic  statement"  concerning  the  recreation 
question  in  the  following  words :  "Our  basic 
statement  is  our  belief  that  since  play  for  all  ages 
is  universally  a  God-given  means  by  which  we 
reveal  our  souls  to  ourselves  and  to  others, 
and  is  the  easiest  means  by  which  we  can 
relate  ourselves  to  others,  it  affords  great  op- 
portunities for  self-culture  and  for  kingdom- 
consciousness  in  the  community."  The  group  held 
that  the  local  church  has  a  definite  responsibility 
for  the  recreational  needs  of  its  community  and 
should  in  every  possible  way  "call  on  the  city  or 
town  to  provide  adequate  and  proper  opportunities 
for  the  recreational  life  of  its  people,  and  that  the 
church  should  give  its  support  to  a  community 
program.  The  sense  of  the  church's  responsibility 
should  be  developed  through  the  pulpit  and 
through  the  educational  program  of  the  church." 
It  was  suggested  that  the  church  might  cooperate 
in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  com- 
munity program  by  having  representation  on  local 


recreational  boards  and  commissions ;  by  pioneer- 
ing for  better  equipment;  by  furnishing  leaders 
for  recreational  activities;  by  urging  the  use  of 
public  facilities;  by  making  the  equipment  of  the 
church  available  for  community  use.    In  this  last 
suggestion  the  committee  ran  counter  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee  on  club  work  in  its  op- 
position   to    the    church    attempting    to    render 
through  its  social  facilities  a  service  to  the  whole 
community.     The   Sunday   question  was  briefly 
disposed  of  in  a  general  statement  which  left  each 
church  to  work  out  its  own  application  of  the 
principles  involved.    The  statement  follows :  "We 
believe  that  Sunday  is  God's  day  appointed  by 
him  for  worship  and  rest  and  that  men  and  women 
should  be  free  to  use  it  in  the  way  which  seems 
to  them  to  be  the   most  helpful.     The   church 
should  provide  an  adequate  recreational  program 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  should 
urge  all  people  to  an  understanding  appreciation 
of  their  needs  both  of   worship  and   of   play." 
Commercial  recreation   was   only   touched   upon 
with  the  statement  that  the  church  should  com- 
mend  every   effort   on   the   part   of    commercial 
agencies  to  furnish  clean  and  wholesome  recrea- 
tion.    Each  church,  according  to  the  committee, 
should  have  a  program  of  recreation  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  :  ( 1 )  to  provide  a  laboratory  for 
religious  education  ;  (2)  to  socialize  its  own  mem- 
bership;   (3)    as   a  community  service;    (4)    to 
establish  contacts  in  the  community;  (5)  as  a  uni- 
fying force  among  national  and  linguistic  groups ; 
(6)  because  it  has  the  opportunity  and  respon- 
sibility to  set  a  high  moral  standard  in  recreation. 
Here  again,  in  its  advocacy  of  a  program  on  the 
part   of   the   church   to    serve   the    community's 
recreation  needs,  the  committee  was  in  conflict 
with  the  committee  on  club  work.    That  a  church 
should  be  organized  to  carry  out  its  program  by 
having  a  committee  on  recreation,  a  director  of 
recreation  and  a  leadership  training  program  was 
also   advocated   by  the   committee.      Concerning 
recreational  activities,  the  committee  held  that  this 
should  be  "balanced  and  graded."    They  say  "em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  those  activities  which 
require  little  or  no  equipment  and  in  which  there 
is    opportunity    for    active    participation.      Self- 
government  should  be  the  ideal  for  the  various 
recreational  groups."    In  this  respect  the  commit- 
tee was  in  close  agreement  with  the  committee  on 
club  work.     The  following  activities  were  sug- 
gested :  active  games  and  athletics,  quiet  games, 
dramatics,   storytelling  by   and   to   the   children, 
group  singing  and  glee  clubs,  "Curiosity  Club" 
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excursions,  group  trips  to  places  of  interest  such 
as  museums,  industries,  government  buildings, 
There  should  be  federated  club  activities :  tourna- 
ments, field  day,  parties  for  special  days  such  as 
Hallowe'en,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and  summer  ac- 
tivities such  as  camping,  hiking  and  adequate  play- 
grounds. 


Recommendation  on  Recre- 
ation by  Conference 
of  City  Pastors 

In  connection  with  the  findings  presented  by 
the  Conference  of  City  Pastors  held  in  Evanston, 
Illinois,  June,  July  and  August,  1922,  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  was  made  regarding  recrea- 
tion: 

"Recreation  is  to  re-create.  Under  the  stress 
and  strain  of  modern  life  we  must  not  depend 
altogether  on  the  use  of  negatives,  we  must  build 
an  instructive  program.  We  should  teach  that  it 
is  just  as  religious  to  play  as  it  is  to  pray.  Good, 
wholesome  recreation  will  combat  much  of  our 
crime  and  delinquency.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend: 

"The  establishing  of  supervised  playgrounds 
and  gymnasiums; 

"The  functioning  of  Sunday  School  athletic 
leagues  of  all  denominations  for  the  purpose  of 
closer  fellowship  and  cooperation; 

"Boys  and  girls  clubs,  including  Boy  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls; 

"Pageants  and  dramatics." 

Again,  "we  believe  in  the  constructive  attitude 
toward  the  play  life  of  men  and  women — and 
that  every  church  should  provide  a  program  of 
clean,  wholesome,  healthful  recreation  and,  in  ad- 
dition, should  cooperate  with  existing  agencies 
such  as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  city 
playground  associations  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
with  the  recreational  programs  of  industry." 

In  regard  to  recreation  rooms,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  conference  was  as  follows : 

"Social  rooms  must  have  the  'at  ease'  atmos- 
phere. No  longer  may  we  be  satisfied  with  a  rag 
carpet  on  the  floor  or  with  chairs  and  rockers 
donated  because  they  are  out  of  date  for  the  home. 
We  can  attract  to  our  church  only  the  type  of  per- 
sons for  whom  we  provide.  We  must,  conse- 


quently furnish  our  social  rooms  as  carefully  as 
we  would  furnish  our  homes." 

"There  should  also  be  connected  with  every 
church  a  gymnasium  for  athletic  training  for  per- 
sons of  various  ages  and  for  both  sexes.  The 
right  purpose  of  this  department  can  be  served 
onjy  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  worker.  No 
department  causes  more  friction  unless  wisely 
handled  and  thoroughly  organized.  All  this  re- 
quires trained  and  concentrated  leadership." 

Later,  in  discussing  a  minimum  standard  for 
a  church  working  in  an  immigrant  racial  colony  it 
was  suggested  that  there  be  a  large  recreation 
room  equipped  with  stage  for  dramatization. 

As  one  of  the  standards  for  Christian  neighbor- 
hood houses,  the  conference  had  the  following  to 
offer:  "Provision  of  places  and  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  in  the  leisure  time  of  the  normal,  so- 
cial life  with  young  men  and  young  women  to- 
gether and  in  groups  by  themselves  should  be 
wisely  controlled  but  not  too  narrowly  super- 
vised." 


How  Recreation  Grew  in 
One  Church 

In  1913  the  official  board  of  the  Centre  Metho- 
dist Church  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  voted  to 
spend  $200  for  the  services  of  a  part-time  worker 
to  take  charge  of  activities  for  boys.  In  1916  a 
beginning  was  made  in  a  summer  camp  project. 
In  1917  the  junior  room  of  the  Church  was  re- 
modeled for  recreation.  By  1922  the  recreational 
program  had  expanded  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
was  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  work  of  the  Church. 

A  still  further  development  began  in  the  fall 
of  1922  when  equipment  was  provided  for  a 
church  gymnasium  with  spacious  volley  ball  and 
basketball  courts.  Provision  is  now  being  made 
for  shower  baths  and  dressing  rooms  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  organizations  using  the  gymnasium 
are  all  grouped  around  the  organization  of  the 
Church  school,  other  organizations  duplicating 
these  efforts  having  been  discontinued. 

The  program  is  operating  practically  every  day 
throughout  the  week.  The  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tion provides  activities  for  boys  of  intermediate 
age;  the  X.  B.  K.  fraternity  for  senior  boys,  and 
the  Tri  Sigma  fraternity  for  the  young  men. 
Adult  men  have  membership  in  the  Robinson 
Men's  Club.  The  girls  and  young  women  have 
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organizations  corresponding  to  the  boys'  and 
men's. 

In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  each 
student's  activities  charts  have  been  devised.  As 
a  basis  for  this  record  the  recognized  four-fold 
basis  of  life — the  physical,  social,  mental  and  re- 
ligious— is  used.  The  charts  are  drawn  up  accord- 
ing to  departments,  and  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing some  rivalry  each  chart  is  divided  into  two 
equal  teams.  The  activities  which  appear  in  all- 
round  church  development  and  which  are  used 
in  connection  with  the  chart  are  as  follows: 

Church  school  enrollment,  church  school  attend- 
ance, membership  in  department  organization,  les- 
son preparation,  reading  courses,  trips  and  lec- 
tures, nature  study,  teachers  and  officers,  astron- 
omy, signalling,  first  aid,  crafts,  woodcraft,  class 
teams,  department  teams,  church  teams,  basket- 
ball, volley  ball,  bowling,  hiking,  aquatics,  recrea- 
tion nights,  church  membership,  church  attend- 
ance, recorded  contributors,  organization  activ- 
ities, program  leadership,  devotions,  participation 
in  programs,  pageantry,  week-day  school  of  re- 
ligion, class  socials,  week-day  meetings,  depart- 
ment socials,  entertainment  committees,  dramatics, 
visitations,  social  service,  church  choir,  church 
school  orchestra. 

There  is  in  the  present  recreation  program  an 
effort  to  correlate  the  programs  for  the  young 
people  of  the  various  churches  of  the  city.  A 
committee  on  young  people's  work  in  the  city  is 
in  charge  of  this  effort.  An  inter-church  basket- 
ball league  has  been  organized  as  an  attempt  to 
correlate  and  expand  some  of  the  physical  and 
social  activities  of  the  young  people.  The  League 
is  meeting  with  splendid  success. 


A  Call  from  the  American 
Olympic  Committee 

Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  Chairman  of  the  American 
Olympic  Committee,  writes: 

Every  boy  and  girl  and  woman  and  man,  should 
feel  that  the  team  which  is  to  represent  Uncle 
Sam  at  the  Olympic  Games  to  be  held  in  Paris 
this  year  is  their  team,  and  to  do  this  they  ought 
to  have  at  least  a  small  part  in  the  paying  of  its 
expenses. 

To  some  a  dollar  is  not  very  much  but  to  others, 
especially  when  they  are  very  young,  it  is  a  great 
deal,  but  if  everyone  who  could  give  a  dollar 
would  do  so,  and  everyone  who  could  give  ten 
cents  would  send  that  much,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  $350,000  necessary  to  be  raised  to  pay 
for  the  boat  and  living  expenses  of  the  team  would 
be  raised. 

It  is  most  earnestly  hoped  by  the  American 
Olympic  Committee,  whose  duty  and  privilege  it 
is  to  select  and  send  the  teams  to  Paris,  that  those 
who,  like  the  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND,  are 
interested  in  sport  for  sport's  sake,  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  great  privilege  afforded  them  of 
making  the  American  team  the  people's  team,  by 
sending  to  me,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Playground 
Association,  as  much  as  they  can  afford  and  desire 
eagerly  to  give,  so  that  they  will  feel  happy  in 
the  performances  of  our  athletes,  who  it  is  hoped 
will  once  more  be  the  world's  champions  and  feel 
that  not  only  as  American  citizens  but  as  partici- 
pants in  the  giving,  they  are  really  a  part  of  the 
team  itself. 

Won't  you  therefore  send  in  such  way  as  seems 
to  you  best,  your  subscriptions  to  me,  either  ad- 
dressed to  THE  PLAYGROUND  or  to  my  office  at  57 
East  56th  Street,  New  York  City.  My  fear  of 
losing  money  in  the  mail  is  not  very  great  so  do 
not  hesitate  to  send  it  that  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  send  me  another  letter  telling  me  what  you 
have  done  and  if  your  participation  is  not  re- 
ceived, I  shall  be  glad  to  be  responsible  to  you  for 
a  donation  of  that  amount. 


A  little  colored  girl,  a  pupil  in  the  fourth  grade 
of  the  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  public  schools,  ex- 
hibited this  original  silhouette  at  the  State  Fair. 


Wholesome  recreation  is  a  preventive  of  vice, 
a  promoter  of  efficiency,  and  a  sound  social  in- 
vestment. 

From    American    Social    Work    in    The    Twentieth    Century    by 
Edward  T.   Devine   and  Lillian   Brandt. 
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Playgrounds  in  Belgium 

WILLIAM  WIELAND 

Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe  where  American 
social  agencies  have  sought  to  introduce  the  mod- 
ern American  playground  ideals  and  principles, 
Belgium  is  the  country  that  has  seized  upon  the 
playground  idea  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Al- 
though the  first  American  playground  worker 
was  sent  to  Belgium  by  the  Junior  American  Red 
Cross  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1922,  a  complete  na- 
tional organization  for  playground  propaganda 
and  the  training  of  playground  workers  has  al- 
ready been  promoted. 

The  playground  work  in  Belgium  is  headed  by 
a  National  Committee  functioning  under  the  Bel- 
gian National  Red  Cross.  The  President  of  this 
committee  is  Mile.  Goblet  d'Alviella  and  the 
Executive  Secretary  is  Monsieur  R.  Dronsart, 
director  general  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross.  The 
committee  carrying  on  playground  propaganda 
subsidizes  playground  work  in  its  initial  stages 
and  supervises  the  training  of  play  leaders  for  the 
entire  country. 

The  requirements  for  a  play  leader  in  Belgium 
are  at  present  as  follows :  a  course  in  practical 
conduct  of  play  and  on  such  other  subjects  as 
can  be  given  during  the  two  months  of  summer 
vacation.  The  candidate  must  also  do  six  months 
of  practical  playground  work  as  a  voluntary  work- 
er, on  one  of  the  regular  organized  playgrounds. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  an  additional  course  of  two 
weeks  is  offered  after  which  the  candidate  is  ex- 
amined before  a  jury  of  educators,  physicians  and 
physical  education  experts.  If  successful  the  can- 
didate receives  a  diploma  issued  by  the  National 
Committee  with  the  approbation  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Belgium. 

The  dual  function  of  the  playground  as  an  edu- 
tional  and  social  institute  has  been  well  under- 
stood in  Belgium,  so  that  each  Belgian  playground 
is  organized  for  two  classes  of  activities. 

First,  classes  of  children  are  led  to  the  play- 
ground during  school  hours  by  their  own  teachers 
for  instruction  and  practice  in  play.  In  addition, 
the  given  classes  remain  for  two  hours  on  the  play- 
ground. Some  of  the  playgrounds  receive  thus 
as  many  as  800  school  children  during  the  school 
day.  After  school  the  playground  is  open  until 
dark  for  the  voluntary  attendance  of  school  chil- 
dren under  the  supervision  of  play  leaders  trained 
by  the  National  Committee.  During  the  winter 
months  when  outdoor  play  is  often  impossible  be- 


cause of  inclement  weather,  and  in  any  case  after 
sunset,  the  field  houses  of  the  playgrounds  are 
used  as  study  halls  by  the  children.  All  Belgian 
schools  require  a  good  deal  of  home  work  of  the 
children  so  that  the  opportunity  to  do  this  home 
work  in  a  well  lighted,  well  heated  room  is  very 
much  appreciated  especially  in  the  poor  districts, 
where  the  home  conditions  are  not  so  favorable 
for  study.  Since  the  organization  of  the  first 
Belgian  playground  by  the  Junior  American  Red 
Cross,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  in- 
stallation of  new  playgrounds.  There  are  now 
playgrounds  at  La  Louviere,  Dison,  Liege,  Tour- 
nai,  Brussels,  Quai  au  Foin,  Brussels  Rue  des 
Capucins,  Morlanwelz,  Nivelles,  Jumet  and  Mar- 
chienne. 


Play  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency 

(Continued  from  page  96) 

of  juvenile  as  well  as  adult  delinquency  in  the 
United  States  today  was  the  amount  of  change 
and  consequent  disorganization  of  the  tradition 
and  customary  basis  of  life  that  had  been  in- 
troduced into  modern  life  by  the  invention  of 
modern  machinery,  and  particularly  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  means  of  communication. 

This  thesis  was  illustrated  by  maps  of  Chicago, 
showing  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  effects  of  the  development  of  the 
immense  amusement  areas,  in  which  the  casual  and 
promiscuous  associations  of  a  population  that  had 
lost  all  touch  with  its  local  association,  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  normal  restraints  of  the  family 
and  neighborhood  are  destroyed. 


Murray  Hulbert,  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  reported 
that  he  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  the  activi- 
ties of  a  large  number  of  athletic  clubs  studied 
by  his  committee  were  held  on  public  play- 
grounds. 


Under  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  there  is  no 
other  way  than  to  accept  responsibilities  and  make 
sacrifices.  There  is  no  power  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem under  which  existence  can  be  supported  with- 
out effort. — Calvin  Coolidge. 


STUDY    OF   JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY 
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A  Study  of  Juvenile 
Delinquency 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  has  issued 
in  Bulletin  No.  9  a  condensed  report  of  a  survey 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Rochester,  prepared 
by  Henry  W.  Thurston  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work.  In  compiling  this  data  a  study 
was  made  of  the  family  histories  and  personal 
experiences  of  64  children  who  had  made  a  start 
toward  a  delinquent  career. 

An  important  factor  of  the  study  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  group  opportunities  of  the 
children  and  supervision  of  their  spare  time. 
These  were  found  to  be  pitiably  small.  In  only 
seven  delinquent  cases  is  mention  made  of  special 
effort  put  forth  by  social  workers  to  interest  the 
young  delinquent  in  some  form  of  wholesome 
recreation  under  leadership.  Even  in  these  seven 
cases  no  special  mention  is  made  of  an  effort  to 
educate  the  parents  and  school  to  cooperation  in 
the  proper  use  and  direction  of  the  children's 
leisure  time. 

Among  the  instances  of  harmful  and  destruc- 
tive uses  of  spare  time,  improper  use  of  an  amuse- 
ment park  outside  the  city  is  mentioned  at  least 
eleven  times, — six  of  these  represented  improper 
use  of  automobiles ;  pool  rooms  and  misuse  of 
movies  seventeen  times ;  street  corners  25  times ; 
gangs  twelve  times. 

It  'should  be  an  especially  challenging  fact  to 
social  workers  dealing  with  these  delinquent 
children  to  note  that  in  at  least  32  out  of  64 
families  the  parents  were  found  not  to  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  supervised  recrea- 
tion, and  apparently  make  no  attempt  to  provide 
safe  and  wholesome  recreation  for  their  children, 
either  within  the  home  or  from  the  resources  of 
the  community  outside  the  home.  Might  not  an 
enlightening  personal  educational  influence  upon 
such  parents,  using  a  wayward  boy  or  girl  of  the 
family  as  an  illustration,  often  mean  the  saving 
from  delinqeuncy  of  younger  boys  and  girls  in 
the  same  family?  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Survey 
Staff  that  social  case  workers,  recreation  leaders, 
and  parents  could,  with  positive  gain  to  the 
children,  have  given  more  attention,  both  as  in- 
dividuals and  in  cooperation  with  each  other,  to 
the  spare  time  opportunities  and  the  use  of 
them  by  every  one  of  the  64  children  carefully 
studied. 


Again  the  Youth  Movement 

Sixty  thousand  youths  from  seven  years  up  in 
conference  in  Nuremburg,  black  bread  and  water 
their  only  food,  engaged  in  long,  drawn-out  and 
rambling  discussions  on  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  youth  .  ,  .  the  bourgeois  youth  in  protest 
against  the  family  as  a  social  unit  and  against  the 
Prussianized  school  system  .  .  .  youth  in  eager 
search  for  a  fine  spiritual  life,  free  from  the  hin- 
drances and  restraints  of  the  established  institu- 
tions. .  .  . 

These  were  some  of  the  impressions  brought 
back  from  Germany  to  America  by  two  American 
students  who  were  sent  to  Europe,  with  five 
others,  to  study  the  Youth  Movement.  They  gave 
some  of  their  impressions  at  the  Civic  Club  of 
New  York,  November  4,  at  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  George  D.  Pratt,  Jr. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  introducing  the  students,  charac- 
terized the  Youth  Movements  as  youth  in  motion. 
As  applied  to  the  European  phenomenon,  the 
term  "movement"  is  something  akin  in  meaning 
to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean.  This,  he  points 
out,  is  in  clear  contrast  to  most  "movements"  in 
America  which  are  promoting  vigorously  with  of- 
fices, typewriters  and  all  the  other  machinery  of 
propaganda. 

Some  of  the  facts  pointed  out  by  the  student 
observers  are  as  follows  : 

1.  There  is  not  just  one  Youth  Movement  in 
Germany.      There   are   several — Catholic,    Prot- 
estant,   bourgeois,    proletarian.      The    bourgeois 
movement  is  characterized  by  its  break  with  the 
family  and  the  school ;  with  the  family  because 
the  father  is  an  autocrat,  a  "little  Kaiser,"  domi- 
nating his  wife  and  children ;  with  the  school  be- 
cause it  is  Prussianized.     In  the  proletarian  de- 
velopment, there  is  no  break  as  to  family  and  it 
has  an  economic  purpose  that  has  got  the  move- 
ment some  practical  results. 

2.  In  its  true  form,  the  Youth  Movement  is 
spontaneous  in  origin.     This  holds  for  all  coun- 
tries.    It  is  not  stimulated  by  older  people.     It 
is  true  that  established  institutions  have  endeav- 
ored to  grab  the  Youth  Movements  and  to  capital- 
ize them  for  their  own  purposes.    The  proletarian 
Youth  Movement,  for  example,  has  a  struggle  to 
keep  free  from  the  workers'  party. 

3.  Starting  prior  to  the  War,  the  German  Youth 
Movement  has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the 
aftermath  of  suffering  in  the  War's  path.     In  its 
present  enthusiastic  phase,  at  least,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  born  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
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4.  As  to  concreteness  of  objectives,  a  system- 
atic program,  or  practical  achievements — these 
things  are  entirely  missing  from  the  Youth  Move- 
ment. Youth  is  eagerly  seeking  to  live  its  own 
life,  to  cast  off  the  bonds  of  restraint,  to  have  a 
finer  spiritual  expression.  So  far,  this  is  as  much 
as  can  be  said  of  it.  The  future,  declare  the  stu- 
dent observers,  depends  largely  on  whether  the 
rest  of  the  world,  including  America,  shall  save 
the  German  people  from  physical  starvation. 


The  South  End  Almanac 

Again  we  greet  the  South  End  Almanac,  this 
time  for  1924.  The  pamphlet,  published  by  the 
South  End  Improvement  Society,  endeavors  to  in- 
terpret the  social  agencies  to  the  district,  and  is 
"compiled  for  the  convenience,  instruction  and 
delight"  of  dwellers  therein.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture is  the  series  of  "Sanograms,"  one  for  each 
month,  quoted  from  Listening  In  by  Henry  Cop- 
ley Green,  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Among  the  "Sanograms"  per- 
taining to  leisure  time  are  the  following: 

Our  spare  time  is  usually  far  too  scanty.  We 
must  use  it  the  more  cannily;  steal  leisure  in  the 
trolley;  catch  leisure  by  the  tail  as  it  escapes  us 
after  lunch ;  domesticate  the  shy  pet  before  dinner. 
All  the  week  we  must  be  miserly,  indeed.  But  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  we  can  get  away 
to  walk  or  skate.  We  can  venture,  in  libraries, 
through  far  realms  of  imagination.  In  body  and 
in  mind  we  are  free.  Let  us  hold  to  this  weekly 
freedom.  To  surrender  it  is  to  domesticate  the 
demon  of  fatigue. 

The  antidote  for  fatigue  is  rest ;  rest  in  the 
wider  sense,  including  play,  sleep,  peace  of  mind. 
We  must  get  these  things.  How?  By  buying 
them  with  our  spare  time.  Let  us  use  that  with 
our  best  intelligence.  So  employed,  it  becomes  the 
elixir  of  life. 

When  we  gay  dogs,  you  and  I,  get  weary,  "that 
tired  feeling"  simply  says,  "Stop."  It  is  a  danger 
signal.  It  means  that  our  blood  is  poisoned,  and 
that  we  should  rest  till  the  healthful  processes  of 
the  body  can  neutralize  the  "toxins"  of  fatigue. 

If  we  are  badly  tired,  let  us  look  candidly  for 
the  cause.  Our  fatigue  may  be  due  to  work ;  but 
then,  again,  it  may  be  due  to  too  little  sleep,  im- 
proper food  or  foolish  recreation.  If  you  rack 
your  bodily  machine  with  joy  riding,  don't  blame 
your  job  for  that.  The  job  does  not  cause  your 
Monday  grouch. 


Make  a  habit  of  reasonable  work.  Balance  it 
with  sane  habits  of  rest  and  recreation.  Do  this 
and  "that  tired  feeling"  will  cease  to  pursue  you. 

Give  children  ample  chance  to  express  them- 
selves, to  share  in  others'  lives,  to  serve,  to  work, 
play  and  sleep.  Teach  them,  not  self-repression, 
but  self-control.  Help  them  concentrate  freshly 
on  the  life  of  each  new  day.  Help  them  to  the 
straightforward  decision,  the  whole-hearted  ac- 
tion, which  lead  away  from  worry  to  orderly 
mental  life.  Encourage  children,  when  in  dif- 
ficulty, worry  or  fear,  to  face  the  facts  with  vigor. 
Let  them  get  together  with  their  fellows.  And 
finally,  hold  their  moral  and  religious  life  as  sacred 
as  any  adults.  For  healthy  mental  and  moral  fiber 
is  built  up  not  through  repression  by  adults,  but 
by  a  child's  own  effort. 

The  sun  is  our  great  ally.  It  kills  bacteria ;  for 
bacteria  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  It  cures 
certain  diseases,  and  it  astonishingly  promotes  our 
general  health. 

In  our  city  life  we  are  so  encased  in  our  clothes 
that  sun  baths  seem  inconceivable.  But  in  vaca- 
tion time,  when  we  break  away  into  the  country, 
let  us  shed  unnecessary  clothes.  A  little  at  a  time, 
let  us  get  used  to  the  sun  exposure.  Let  us  tan 
ourselves  and  the  kiddies,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  all 
over.  We  shall  come  back  refreshed  by  this  di- 
rect and  physical  contact  with  what  St.  Francis 
called  Our  Brother,  the  Sun.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  children.  For,  "of  all  flowers  in  the  world, 
the  human  flower  craves  sunlight  the  most." 


Wanted:  A  One-Act  Play 

The  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social 
Work  announces  a  contest  for  a  one-act  play,  the 
winner  of  which  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $250 
offered  by  Walter  May  of  Pittsburgh.  The  prize 
play  will  be  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in  connection 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  to 
be  held  in  Toronto  during  the  week  of  June  24. 

Every  play  submitted  must  be  an  original  work 
and  not  a  dramatized  story  or  a  translation  and 
it  cannot  have  been  previously  produced  or  pub- 
lished. The  play  should  be  written  for  an  adult 
audience  and  must  deal  with  some  phase  of  pres- 
ent-day social  problems  such  as  are  found,  for 
example,  in  the  fields  of  child  welfare,  immigra- 
tion or  public  health. 


Junglegym 

A  Safe  Place  to  Play 


Accommodates  upward  of  seventy-five  children  at  one  time 


Even  the  Blind 

Children  Find 

Them  Safe 


JUNGLEGYM  is  the  most  pop- 
ular piece  of  playground  equipment 
on  the  market  today. 

It  combines  almost  every  piece  of 
stationary  apparatus  such  as  hori- 
zontal ladders,  vertical  ladders, 
Swedish  ladders,  horizontal  bars, 
stall  bars,  parallel  bars,  slides, 
climbing  poles,  etc.,  —  a  dozen 
pieces  in  one. 

It  is  not  only  unique,  but  actual- 
ly ideal  for  classwork  and  formal 
exercise,  and  has  even  greater  value 
for  spontaneous  unsupervised  play. 

Read  what  several  well  known 
Recreation  Directors  have  to  say: 

"100%  increase  in  attendance  in 
the  playground." 


At  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Blind 


"Junglegym  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly." 

"It  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  playground." 

"Recommend  Junglegym  for  any 
groups  of  children  where  health 
development  as  well  as  amusement 
is  the  object." 

"The  best  apparatus  for  unsuper- 
vised play." 

"Develops  the  children  physical- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  has  an 
element  of  interest  and  fun,  and  re- 
quires little  supervision." 

"Gives  children  opportunity  to 
use  initiative." 

"Junglegym  has  never  been  isolated, 
and  not  one  accident  in  three  years." 


Write  for  Booklet  "A" 
The    Playground    Equipment    Co., 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Junglegym 

Takes  care  of  more  children  per  dollar  expended 
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TRADE 


PALOII 


MARK 


Spalding 
for  Sport 


Every  athletic  article  sold 
by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros, 
is  a  proven  product.  It  has 
come  through  the  test  of 
rigorous  inspection  and  ex- 
haustive experimenting.  It 
is  from  first  to  last  a  quality 
product. 

Time  and  money  spent  in  a 
Spalding  Store  are  well  in- 
vested. 


Address  the  Spalding  store 
nearest  you  (located  in  all 
large  cities)  for  the  new 
1924  Athletic  Goods  Cat- 
alogue. 

The  Spalding  Gynasium 
and  Playground  Contract 
Dept.  (Chicopee,  Mass.), 
will  also  be  glad  to  submit 
plans  and  suggestions. 


The  Problem  Column 

MR.  HERMANN  COMES  BACK 

About  a  year  ago  I  received  this  question  from 
Mr.  Braucher: 

"What  are  the  principles  which  must  be  con- 
sidered if  we  are  to  form  any  standards  for  the 
evaluation  of  recreational  activities?" 

I  dictated,  without  attempting  to  make  a  finely 
graded  or  complete  list  of  values,  what  I  con- 
sidered some  of  the  essentials.  If  I  had  known 
that  my  random  remarks  were  to  be  printed  I 
would  have  made  a  more  thorough  job  of  it. 

However,  the  answers  which  have  already  been 
received  indicate  a  severe  indictment  of  making 
good  health  the  foundation  stone  of  good  recrea- 
tion. But  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  and 
modern  science  and  of  all  history,  what  else  can 
be  the  basic  consideration  of  mankind?  I  am 
not  concerned  if  some  old  men  read  novels  at  a 
six-inch  distance  from  the  eyes,  or  bathe  in  dirty 
water,  or  overload  their  stomachs  at  official  din- 
ners, or  play  poker  until  the  rooster  crows  or 
think  more  of  their  salvation  than  their  waist- 
line. They  probably  won't  raise  any  more  chil- 
dren and  anyway  they  would  not  dare  to  flaunt 
their  example  where  they  can  do  harm  to  our 
children !  But  I  do  care  what  influence  they  ex- 
ert if  they  are  engaged  in  education  or  if  they 
are  where  they  can  actually  influence  the  re-crea- 
tion of  an  environment  favorable  for  normal  ex- 
ercise of  body,  mind  and  soul. 

I  believe  that  the  mind  builds  its  body.  A  good 
strong  normal  healthy  mentality  of  youths  and 
adults  can  influence  marvelously  their  physical 
development  and  health  if  they  have  the  desire 
and  the  will-power,  but  can  the  masses  do  it? 
Can  the  children  do  it?  Can  the  babies  do  it ?  By 
arousing  the  mind  and  the  emotions  we  can  affect 
favorably  or  unfavorably  almost  anything  in  the 
human  constitution  so  that  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
that  with  intelligent  adults  I  might  place  mental 
health  as  the  basic  consideration  in  the  evaluation 
of  recreation  activities,  but  with  the  children  and 
the  masses  of  our  people  we  have  only  one  choice 
and  that  is  to  make  physical  and  mental  health 
our  basic  guide. 

Religion  may  teach  us  to  make  the  best  of  our 
inheritance  and  may  make  a  saintly  soul  within  a 
feeble  body,  but  no  religion  has  survived  which 
teaches  that  a  clean  and  healthy  body  was  a  minor 
consideration  in  our  soul's  travails. 

A  modern  doctor  may  advise  his  rich  but  adi- 
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The  MEDART  Ocean  Wave 

With  an  Undulating  and  Wavelike  Motion 


1X/TANY  years  of  experience  have  developed  out- 
1  A  standing  features  in  all  MEDART  Playground 
Apparatus.  Take,  for  example,  the  Medart  Ocean 
Wave  Headpiece.  It  is  built  on  the  universal  joint 
principle,  which  affords  an  even,  smooth,  undulating 
and  wavelike  motion. 

This  feature  also  guarantees  unlimited  service  and  satisfaction 
and  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  usual  ball-and-socket 
construction,  which  develops  too  large  an  amount  of  wear  and 
friction. 


Upper  set  of  ball  bearings 
takes  up  strain  regardless 
of  from  what  angle  it  is 
applied. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


As  a  consequence  of  such  refinements  built  into  all  MEDART 
Playground  Apparatus,  MEDART  Equipment  has  been  for 
fifty  years  the  first  choice  of  civic  officials,  physical  directors, 
school  boards  and  other  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  Play- 
ground Apparatus.  The  price  is  much  lower  than  you  would 
expect  for  apparatus  of  this  outstanding  merit. 


Catalog  A- 10  on  request. 


Send  for  Catalog  M-33 

It  illustrates  the  full  line  of  Medart  Playground 
Equipment.  Also  contains  information  on  play- 
ground planning,  based  on  our  long  experience 
in  this  work.  This  catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Also  Manufacturers  of 
Steel  Lockers 
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Seat  the  Overflow 
Crowd 

WHEREVER  crowds  gather  for  in- 
door or  outdoor  affair  the  problem 
of  the  overflow  crowd  is  easily  solved 
with  Knockdown  Bleachers.  They  are  up 
in  a  jiffy  just  where  you  need  them.  Un- 
skilled help,  without  tools  of  any  kind, 
can  set  up  tiers  of  them  with  amazing 
speed. 

Knockdown  Bleachers  stand  up  secure 
and  rigid  against  the  heavy  crowds  that 
pile  upon  them.  At  every  point  they  are 
reinforced  with  specially  designed  steel 
fittings.  The  jacks  or  horses  are  made 
of  extra  strong,  long  leaf  yellow  pine. 

Along  with  their  lightness  and  strength, 
Knockdown  Bleachers  are  comfortable — 
ample  room  for  each  spectator,  and  a  sep- 
arate footrest  below  the  level  of  the  seat 
ahead.  No  danger  of  clothes  being  soiled 
by  muddy  feet.  The  seat  boards,  of 
Washington  fir,  are  smooth  and  painted. 

Write  us  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

LEAVITT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

363  Griggs  St.,   Urbana,  III. 


REC.US  PAT  OFF 


BLEACHERS 


pose  and  nervous  wreck  of  a  client  to  play  golf, 
to  go  on  a  fishing  trip,  to  spend  his  week-ends  in 
the  wood  lot.  Science  knows  that  this  man  is  in 
this  condition  on  account  of  having  gotten  away 
from  physical  labor.  The  doctor  knows  that  bet- 
ter health  will  result  if  he  can  get  him  to  do  phy- 
sical work.  He  hopes  golf  will  do  it  if  the  patient 
gets  the  stimulation  which  comes  from  physical 
work  and  he  further  hopes  for  a  permanent  cure 
if  the  physical  experience  finally  involves  his  mind 
and  character. 

The  basic  pleasurable  elements  in  our  children's 
play  and  games  are  physical.  Running,  skipping, 
dodging,  climbing,  catching,  barefoot  paddling, 
batting,  are  pleasurable  physical  elements.  For 
normal  children  running  is  a  joy  in  itself.  Men- 
tal, moral  and  social  elements  appear  gradually. 

In  physical  exercise,  in  coordinated  activity,  we 
have  in  its  lowest  forms  the  training  of  the  hu- 
man will  in  that  indirectly  physical  exercise  af- 
fords the  natural  means  for  the  control  of  the 
emotions. 

I  thoroughly  approve  the  idea  that  mind  and 
emotions  are  very  important  considerations  in 
recreation  and  may  under  some  conditions  become 
the  most  important  and  the  most  favorable  in- 
fluence. 

Although  many  men  and  women  and  youths 
have  been  saved  for  healthy  and  happy  parenthood 
and  for  other  great  social  service  by  the  advice 
that  by  playing  they  could  ward  off  some  "evil 
disease,"  I  doubt  if  anybody  needs  to  be  afraid  of 
putting  a  "stigma"  on  any  play  or  game  if  he 
considered  his  recreational  repertoire  from  the 
basic  point  of  view  of  health. 

No  good  teacher  would  constantly  parade  the 
aim  and  end  of  any  kind  of  teaching,  but  applica- 
tion must  be  made  some  time  to  have  education 
effective,  and  if  man  has  to  be  habituated  to  whole- 
some employment  of  leisure  time  I  cannot  see 
how  an  application  to  health  can  harm  his  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  since  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  almost  everybody  knows  today  that 
health  is  our  greatest  possession.  The  trouble  is 
that  everybody  does  not  yet  know  how  easily  he 
can  lose  it  and  how  easily  he  could  keep  it. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  objects  to  health 
as  a  basis  in  the  evaluation  of  recreation  quotes 
some  very  excellent  paragraphs  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Clark  W.  Hetherington  in  A  Normal 
Course  in  Play. 

Take  Syllabus  Two  and  read  it  carefully.     I 
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What  kind  of  costumes  do  you  need 
for  your  Playground  Pageant  ? 


NO  MATTER  what  your  needs, 
you  will  find  real  help  in 
Dennison's  new  instruction  book, 
"How  to  Make  Paper  Costumes"  — 
32  pages  full  of  illustrations,  direc- 
tions and  suggestions  for  making 
costumes  of 


This  material  is  ideal  for  cos- 
tumes. With  it  you  can  obtain 
wonderful  color  effects  —  and  un- 
usual designs.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  so  easy  to  handle  that  the 
youngsters  can  help  with  their 
own  costumes. 

The  possibilities  are  limitless  — 
with  35  plain  colors  and  72  printed 
designs  of  crepe  papers  from 
which  to  choose. 


Stationers,  department  stores 
and  druggists  sell  Dennison  Crepe 
papers  and  also  the  instruction 
book,  "How  to  Make  Paper  Cos- 
tumes." 

Dennison  Instructors  and  Ser- 
vice Bureaus  work  with  Play- 
ground Supervisors.  They  can  be 
of  much  assistance  in  planning 
costumes  for  pageants  and  in  or- 
ganizing classes  in  the  various 
fascinating  Dennison  crafts. 

Use  this  coupon  and  mail  today. 

DENNISON    MANUFACTURING    CO., 

Dept.  30,   Framingham,   Mass. 

Enclosed  find  ten  cents  for  which  please  send  me  the  book, 
"How  to   Make  Paper  Costumes."    I  am  also  interested  in 

D  The  free  service  of  Dennison  instructors 
D  The  Dennison  Crafts. 
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THE  LITTLE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Patented   June    1917 

Particularly    recommended    for    its    capacity    of    accommodation,    its    ready 
adjustment  to  all  sizes,  ages  and  kinds,   and  its  unusually   reasonable   cost. 

Write  for  free   illustrated   catalog 

Little  Merry-Go-Round  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Real  Playground  Equipment 


Men,  Not  Money,  Make  a   Country  Great 
Education   Without  Health  is  Futile 


Si.  Cloud 


Minnesota 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Physical   Education 

A  two-year  Diploma  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Physical  Education.  Women  Students 
only  admitted  for  Session  1924-25.  Special  Resi- 
dence. Session  begins  late  in  September  and  ends 
in  May. 

The  demand  for  teachers  still  exceeds  the  supply. 

For  special  Calendar  and  further  information,  apply  to  the 

SECRETARY,  Dept.  of  Physical  Education 

Molson  Hall      -:-      McGill  University 
MONTREAL 


will  quote  here  only  a  little  of  Chapter  III  of  this 
Syllabus. 

III.  Aim  and  Spirit  in  the  Conduct  of  Play. 

In  order  for  a  playground  to  be  a  success  it  is 
necessary  for  the  director  to  know  how  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  activities  going  on  there  at  any 
time.  He  should  try  to  secure  perfect  results  by 
creating  perfect  conditions. 

A.  Characteristics  of  Play  at  its  best 

1.  It  promotes  vigorous  health. 

In  order  to  do  this  it  should  be  in  the  open 
air,  it  should  be  vigorous,  it  should  use  the 
more  fundamental  muscles. 

2.  It  promotes  nervous  stability. 

In  order  to  do  this,  it  should  develop  and 
strengthen  the  vital  organs  and  the  funda- 
mental muscles,  it  should  rest  the  higher 
and  more  delicate  nerve  centers. 

3.  It  develops  physical  strength. 

4.  It  develops  vital  and  functional  strength. 

5.  It  promotes  friendliness. 

6.  It  promotes  morality 

a.  by  strengthening  the  will 

b.  by  choice  under  freedom 

c.  it  unifies  the  mind 

d.  promotes  loyalty. 


Does  anyone  really  believe  that  Professor  Heth- 
erington  does  not  place  health  values  first? 

The  same  gentleman  who  objects  to  health  as 
our  first  consideration  says  further: 

"There  is  a  constant  anabolic  and  katabolic 
process  going  on  in  our  physical  bodies.  The 
whole  process  of  physical  changes  of  building  up 
and  tearing  down  bodily  tissue  or  metabolism  of 
the  human  body  is  based  upon  the  nervous  re- 
sponse to  a  stimulus,  which  is  mental  except  in 
subconscious  reactions.  Science  has  proved  that 
depressing  things  or  objects  have  a  fatiguing  ef- 
fect upon  the  body,  resulting  in  slow  sluggish  re- 
sponse or  reaction  to  the  stimulus  while  pleasure 
brings  on  exhilaration  resulting  in  quickened  phy- 
sical actions." 

Fine  !  but  does  this  not  prove  my  premise  ?  It 
would  never  do  to  over-stimulate  a  boy  in  compe- 
tition. Carelessly  planned  or  carelessly  graded 
competition  might  discourage  a  boy  too  much. 
Too  severe  competition  might  unbalance  his  phy- 
sical and  mental  fibre  and  discourage  him.  I  re- 
member when  a  fine  young  man  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, of  excellent  character  and  family,  ran  three 
races  in  one  afternoon  at  an  Athletic  Meet.  It 
was  fun  for  him,  it  was  his  recreation  from  aca- 
demic work.  He  was  pretty  well  exhausted. 
While  he  stood  later  among  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators (he  won  two  out  of  three  races),  he  hap- 
pened to  find  a  pair  of  nail  scissors  in  his  vest 
pocket.  Apparently  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
doing  he  cut  off  a  small  strand  of  hair  of  a  young 
girl  standing  in  front  of  him,  who  was  also  watch- 
ing the  games.  There  was  a  terrible  row.  He 
was  arrested.  His  father  had  to  come  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  engaged  the  most  eminent  counsel 
and  had  a  hard  time  saving  his  boy.  The  prosecu- 
tion claimed  degenerate  action. 

What  about  the  physical  basis  here? 

There  is,  of  course,  a  moral  aspect  of  success 
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Fence  Fabric 

for  Safer  School  and  Playgrounds— 


Safety- 


"Galv-After"  Chain  Link 
Fence  Fabric,  Heavily  Zinc- 
Coated  (or  Hot-Galvanized)  by 
Hot-Dipping  Process  AFTER 
Weaving  is  the  economical,  en- 
during enclosure  for  school  and 
playgrounds.  Lasts  years  longer; 
does  not  require  annual  painting. 


Protect  the  children  at  your 
school  and  playgrounds  with  this 
superior  fencing.  End  the  dash- 
ing from  grounds  into  busy 
streets. 


We  will  send  complete  informa- 
tion about  "Galy-After"  Fence 
and  Cyclone  Service  which  solves 
any  fencing  problem  on  request. 
Write  nearest  offices,  Dept.  37. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

Factories  and  Offices: 
Waukegan,     111.;      Cleveland,      Ohio; 


Newark,  N.  J. ;  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Oakland,  Calif.  (Standard  Fence  Co.) ; 
Portland,  Ore.  (Northwest  Fence  and 
Wire  Works). 
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KELLOGG    SCHOOL 

OF 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Broad  field  for  young  women,  offering  at- 
tractive positions.  Qualified  directors  of 
physical  training  in  big  demand.  Three- 
year  diploma  course  and  four-year  B.  S. 
course,  both  including  summer  course  in 
camp  activities,  with  training  in  all  forms 
of  physical  exercise,  recreation  and  health 
education.  School  affiliated  with  famous 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — superb  equipment 
and  faculty  of  specialists.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  physical  development 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  Registrar. 

KELLOGG    SCHOOL    OF 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek  College 
BOX  245  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


and  there  is  a  stimulus  which  comes  from  failure. 
They  involve  distinctly  favorable  or  unfavorable 
physiological  processes.  Metabolism  is  affected 
and  the  glands  with  internal  secretion  are  in- 
volved. 

Professor  Burnham  says : 

"Success  is  sthenic,  probably  increasing  the 
flow  of  adrenalin  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  and  a 
prophylactic  to  fatigue  toning  up  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Failure  is  inhibitory  and  depresses  function 
and  the  inhibition  of  the  will  is  likely  to  result 
and  unless  one  fights  against  it  may  arradiate 
and  depress." 

"The  best  stimulant  for  a  child  is  success,  they 
need  large  doses  of  this.  It  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness to  see  to  it  that  every  child  at  some  time,  in 
some  way,  in  some  subject  achieves  a  marked 
success,  that  sometimes  they  get  an  honest  gauge 
of  themselves  by  failure." 

Of  course  the  health  is  stimulated  by  success,  by 
pleasure  and  by  joy,  but  is  not  primarily  physical 
action,  physical  health  responsible  for  pleasure? 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  teacher  in  this  land  who 
does  not  know  that  poor  teeth,  nasal  obstructions, 
undernourished  physique,  poor  food,  poor  stom- 
ach, poor  eyes,  affect  unfavorably  the  children's 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  social  development. 

Character,  call  it  sportsmanship,  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism or  responsibility,  is  a  manifestation  of  will 
power;  service,  friendship,  cooperation  are  mani- 
festations of  the  emotion;  catching,  dodging, 
throwing,  are  neuro-muscular  attitudes  and  in- 
volve attention  and  concentration.  All  these  qual- 
ities are  mental  and  depend  upon  physical  experi- 
ence for  their  greatest  development. 

"Morale,"  says  G.  Stanley  Hall,  "consists  of 
everything  required  to  keep  body  and  mind  in  tip- 
top condition.  It  is  the  supreme  end,  the  Sum- 
mum  Bonum  of  man,  the  source  of  everything 
that  has  made  for  evolution.  Physical  culture 
must  be  put  into  the  forefront  of  everything  th;it 
man  strives  for." 

"Morale  means  acting  up  to  our  best  knowl- 
edge." 

"In  games  and  sports,  good  intentions  without 
sportsmanship-like  action  is  negative,  only  habits 
formed  by  doing  result  in  true  sportsmanship  and 
the  capacity  to  meet  an  emergency."  This  is  the 
psycho-physical  basis  of  patriotism. 

"Teachers,"  says  Joseph  Lee,  "must  learn  to 
realize  that  in  speaking  of  a  man's  grasp  of  an 
idea  or  of  his  moral  hold  upon  himself,  we  are  ex- 
pressing the  literal  fact  that  doing  things  with 
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"As  the  twig  is  bent 
the  tree's  inclined." 


GANGS  OR  GAMES 


The  game  is  stronger  than  the  gang,  if  you  make  the 

game  possible. 

THIS   IS   PLAYGROUND  TIME 

We  cordially  invite  investigation  of 
EVERWEAR  STEEL  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

Built  up  to  a  standard  of 
Safety,  Durability,  Beauty  and  Play-Ability. 

"Everwear"  will  make  the  money  invested  mean  everything 
that  you  have  a  right  to  expect  in  playground  equipment. 

The  beautiful  nezv  Everwear  Catalog  No.  16  is 
just  off  the  press.    Please  write  for  your  copy. 


M  ANUF  AC  FURING 


SPRINGFIELD 
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FOR  SPRING  FESTIVALS 

TEN  TIMELY  DANCES 

Helen  Durham 

Weave    these    dances    into   your    spring 
pageants.  Use  them  in  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment.    Give    them    outdoors    on    the 
green.                                                        .75 

THR] 

SE    PANTOMIMES 

Era  Betzner 

A  gypsy  wooing,  a  pantomime  of  spring's 
awakening,  a  Chinese  romance.    Delight- 
ful and  different.                                       .50 

THE 

SILENT   VOICE 

Olive  C.  Jones 

A  pageant  play  of  winter's  palace,  spring's 
garden  and  the  garden  behind  the  moon. 
.50 

MAIL 

>EN    OVER   THE    WALL 

Bertram  Block 

A    masque    of    elves    and    enchantment 
which  can  be  lengthened  by  dances.     .50 

LITT 

LE   ROBIN   STAY   BEHIND 

Katharine  Lee  Bates 

Spring  plays  for  small  folks,  the  coming 
of  the  crocuses,  an  April  Fool  Frolic,  a 
May  Day  festival.                                  1.75 

•HM| 

THE  WOMANS      §i§^i$S  600  Lexington  Ave, 
PRESS               iltjisili    New  York.  N.  Y.       "* 

Since  the  purpose  of  installing 
drinking  fountains  in  outdoor 
places  is  to  supply  refreshing 
drinks  of  water,  it  is  obvious 
that  water  service  is  funda- 
mental and  consequently  of  first 
importance.  To  oveilook  or  to 
subordinate  the  fundamental  to 
something  pretty  and  fragile — 
to  something  in  which  the  orna- 
mental is  the  main  attraction 
inevitably  leads  to  dissatisfac- 
tion and  a  waste  of  money. 

Water  Service  should  have  the 
greater  consideration  by  all 
means. 

The  Murdock  Outdoor  Bubble 
Font  is  made  as  a  water  service 
device  expressly  for  outdoor  in- 
stallation. 

Write  for  Booklet  "What  an  Outdoor  Drinking 
Fountain  Should  Be." 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


Patented 


the  body  is  moral  and  intellectual  experience  and 
one  through  which  the  mind  and  character  get 
their  first  and  most  fundamental  growth." 

G.  Stanley  Hall :  "It  is  in  this  field  of  conduct 
that  this  disproportion  between  knowing  and  do- 
ing is  greatest.  None  of  us  live  up  to  our  knowl- 
edge, even  in  such  matters  as  diet,  regime,  sex  and 
personal  hygiene,  generally.  This  is  true  in  the 
individual,  social,  civic  and  religious  life." 

How  can  we  possibly  evaluate  mental,  moral  or 
social  conduct  without  a  foundation  of  physical 
and  mental  health?  Physical  health  must  be  our 
basic  consideration  in  American  education.  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Hanus  stated  the  Aim  of  American 
Education  in  this  sentence,  "To  emancipate  each 
child  from  external  restraint  and  guidance,  to 
make  him  self -directing  and  self-supporting." 
Only  a  healthy  child-nation  can  reach  this  goal. 

Cultural,  ethical,  social,  business  and  all  other 
wonderful  values  which  we  attribute  to  the  best 
types  of  recreation  activities  are  capable  of  classi- 
fication and  evaluation  but  all  can  only  find  their 
greatest  expression  in  a  vitally  healthy  nation. 

I  close  with  what  I  like  to  call  the  Energistic 
Theory,  one  of  six  which  I  use  in  explanation  of 
the  play  impulse : 

It  is  the  nature  of  life  to  express  itself.  Spon- 
taneous self-assertion  and  self-expression  is  a 
dynamic  force.  A  healthy  organism  wants  to 
and  must  express  itself.  It  is  the  struggle  for 
life,  the  struggle  for  reaching  the  top  of  the  social 
— political — academic — athletic  ladders.  It  tends, 
if  vital  and  healthy,  towards  motor  outlets.  The 
motor-restlessness  of  sedentary  people,  of  crowd- 
ed people,  of  suppressed  people,  causes  mob  spirit, 
Revolution  and  War.  James  said,  "All  Con- 
sciousness is  Motor."  Munsterberg  said,  "Play 
gives  consciousness  a  chance  to  express  itself." 
There  are  only  physiological  limitations. 

Art  for  Art's  Sake.     Sport  for  sport's  sake. 

Work  has  an  objective,  play  delights  in  mere 
self-expression.  Play  is  the  emancipation  of  a 
richer,  fuller  life;  the  social  self  versus  mere  self- 
support  ;  the  respect  for  the  other  fellow. 

The  romping-rollicking  play  of  children  is  a 
preparation  for  higher  human  enjoyments. 

The  healthier,  the  more  vital  a  man  or  woman 
or  child  is  the  more  do  they  want  to  find  motor 
outlets  and  mental  activity. 

Now,  since  man's  preparatory  training  and  edu- 
cation demands  during  childhood  and  youth  an 
emphasis  on  mental  and  nervous  development  and 
since  life's  work  for  a  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple stresses  mental  and  nervous  labor  we  must 
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New  and  Improved   Playground  Apparatus 

F1*RST 


Manufacturers  of  Circle  Travel  Rings,  Parazontal  Bars,  Flying  Swing,  Safety  Platform  Slides,  Circle  Waves,  Climbing  Tree,  etc. 

If   Interested   Send   for   Catalog 

PATTERSON  WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  San  Jose,  California 


State   Agents    Wanted 


organize  our  recreation  on  a  basis  of  physical 
health.  As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says,  "We 
have  this  big.  bulk  of  muscles  to  feed." 

What  else  can  we  do  about  it? 

Of  course  some  of  us  will  have  to  get  a  very 
much  higher  and  more  modern  conception  of  life, 
of  health,  of  our  body's  machinery  and  function. 
The  old  ideas  of  asceticism  seem  to  linger  in  the 
make-up  of  many  of  our  idealists.  They  cannot 
realize  that  health  is  a  state  of  mind.  They  look 
upon  the  body  as  mortal  only,  and  not  as  the  im- 
portant vehicle  of  the  soul.  They  still  think  of  a 
physical  brute  as  a  physical  culturist  who  culti- 
vates only  muscle  and  not  that  physical  training 
now  means  the  training  of  self-control  for  greater 
service  and  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  mind  and 
character. 

I  am  grateful  to  Messrs.  Hanmer  and  Brewer 
and  Nash  for  this  splendid  evening  of  recreation. 

My  still  fairly  healthy  physical  eyes,  in  read- 
ing their  kind  and  friendly  opposition  caused  an 
increased  flow  of  adrenalin  thereby  reviving  my 
competitive  instincts  at  a  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  take  things  easy  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's 
work.  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  enjoy 
this  recreation  if  I  had  poor  eyesight,  poor  light 


Physical  Education 

for  "Women 

SUMMER  SESSION 

6  weeks — July  1- August  9 

Advanced,  post-graduate  work  for  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Classes  for  beginners  if  registration  warrants. 
Special  courses  in  Therapeutic  Exercises  and  School  Health 
Problems; 

Dancing,  Games,  Coaching,  Apparatus  Work 
New  Material.  Exhibition  Specialties.  Novelty  Work 
An  exceptionally  strong  faculty  gives  excellent  courses  in  all 
departments.    School  is  accredited  by  State  Departments  of 
Public  Instruction  and  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
New     gymnasium — splendidly     equipped.       Dormitory     on 
grounds.    Ideally  located  near  parks  and  bathing  beaches. 
Catalog    and    full    particulars    on    request. 
Address  Registrar,   Dept.   45. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5026  Greenwood  Avenue  ...  Chicago 


to  read  by,  or  debilitated  physique,  or  indigestion 
or  back-aches.  I  would  probably  have  read  a 
story  or  looked  over  a  seed-catalog  in  preparation 
for  my  spring  farming. 

I  am  wondering  why  I  enjoyed  this  opposition 
and  why  I  enjoy  hard  farming,  fist-ball,  my  show- 
er or  my  billiard  championship. 

Am  I  a  barbarian  in  culture,  do  I  lack  ethical 
perspective,  or  am  I  just  naturally  healthy  and 
strong  ? 

It  is  12  P.M.  I  shall  enjoy  further  physical 
recreation  by  going  to  sleep. 
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ORGANIZED  LABOR  AND  RECREATION 


Columbia  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education 

3358  South  Michigan  Boulevard 
C  H  I  C  A  G  O 

Summer  Session 
June  24  to  August  2 


Recreational  Courses 

Sports  Games 

Story-Telling 


Folk  Dances 


Festival 


Practical    and    Corrective    Gymnastics 

Technique  of  Dance       Nature  Dances 

New  Material 


Special  Combination  Offer 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  is  now  in 
its  twenty-ninth  year.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors — 
ten  big  handsome  issues — two  dollars  the  year. 
Circulates  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  Philippine 
Islands,  England,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Canada. 
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tainments, History,  Drawing,  Language,  a  course 
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The  Playground 

One  Year  $2.00 


Both  of   these 
Magazines  for 

$  3.OO  if 


Total  $4.00  j  y°u  act  today 

MAIL    THIS    COUPON   TODAY 
THE  PLAYGROUND 

315  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  am  sending  $3.00,  for  which  please  send  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  and  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND for  one  year. 

Name    

Town    

R.  F.  D...  .  State.. 


I  hope  you  boys  will  sooner  or  later  agree  with 
me  and  I  hope  for  many  years,  on  a  quadruple 
basis  of  health.  If  you  don't  I  should  feel  sorry 
for  you  and  your  children. 

Remember  that  joy  and  pleasure  or  sorrow 
and  hate  stimulate  chemical  changes,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  flow  of  adrenalin,  but  there  must  be  a 
healthy  reservoir  of  adrenalin  in  the  physical  sys- 
tem, and  this  health  is  brought  about  through  good 
diet,  good  exercise,  good  rest,  fresh  air. 

Some  people  do  not  miss  the  water  until  the 
well  runs  dry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ERNST  HERMANN, 
Superintendent  of  Playgrounds, 

Newton,  Mass. 
Director  of  Physical  Education, 

Somerville,  Mass. 

P.  S. — I  was  just  about  to  mail  this  intellectual 
rejoinder,  stimulated  perhaps  unfavorably  by  the 
critics  of  my  health  basis,  when  I  spied  in  the 
morning's  mail  the  February  number  of  THE 
PLAYGROUND.  I  am  grateful  to  Messrs.  Dykema 
and  Brown.  If  I  had  read  their  answers  before 
writing  the  above  rejoinder  I  would  have  been 
encouraged  to  add  a  few  more  innings  to  this 
game.  I  somehow  feel  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  recreation  if  the  health  side  could  run 
up  a  decisive  score. 

Many  thanks  to  Messrs.  Dykema  and  Brown. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  have  an  overtime  period 
when  the  next  batch  of  answers  comes  in. 

E.  H. 


Organized  Labor  and 
Recreation 

The  wage  earners  of  America  form  the  largest 
portion  of  its  population.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
trade  unions  do  not  have  within  their  membership 
all  of  these  wage  earners,  still  the  efforts  of  or- 
ganized labor  along  any  line  affect  for  better  or 
for  worse  all  who  toil.  Hence  any  significant  ac- 
tion by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  by 
any  of  its  affiliated  bodies  throughout  the  country 
is  worth  knowing  about  and  understanding  in  re- 
lation to  our  whole  working  class  population  and, 
indeed,  to  the  whole  of  America. 

As  a  result  partly,  at  least,  of  the  efforts  of 
organized  labor  we  have  the  shorter  work  day 
which  has  released  considerable  extra  leisure  time 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface. 

Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


for  right  use  or  misuse  and  the  leaders  in  the  la- 
bor world  have  been  giving  serious  thought  as 
to  the  best  ways  in  which  this  new  human  resource 
can  be  applied.  Naturally,  they  have  turned  to- 
ward education  and  recreation  and  the  net  result 
of  all  their  thinking  and  planning  was  revealed  at 
the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Portland,  Oregon,  last  October. 

It  was  there  that  President  Samuel  Gompers  in 
his  opening  address  spoke  of  the  new  hungers 
among  workers  of  our  day,  "hunger  for  recrea- 
tion, hunger  for  music,  for  the  arts,  for  literature, 
for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  fuller,  a  broader 
and  a  higher  life — hunger  to  make  this  life  and 
world  better  for  our  being  in  it  and  contributing 
our  share  of  work  and  service  in  the  solution  of 
the  great  problems  yet  before  us." 

Later  at  that  convention,  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tion Bureau  launched  possibly  two  years  ago 
urged  all  organized  workers  to  take  advantage  of 
its  available  help  along  many  lines.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Bureau 
is  Mr.  Matthew  Woll,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  several 
other  members  are  leaders  in  the  organized  labor 
movement. 


The  other  significant  action  at  the  convention 
had  to  do  with  recreation.  The  Federation  at  its 
Cincinnati  Convention  in  1922  had  given  some 
consideration  to  the  Community  Service  work  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  and  had  said  kind  words  about  it,  but  by 
resolutions  the  matter  of  full  endorsement  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Council  which  body 
was  requested  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  as  to 
its  value.  The  Council  made  the  inquiry  and  as 
a  result  gave  its  endorsement  of  the  movement 
at  its  meeting  in  February,  1923.  This  action 
came  before  the  convention  at  Portland  together 
with  special  resolutions  pledging  larger  interest 
in  the  whole  field  of  modern,  constructive,  com- 
munity recreation  on  the  part  of  organized  la- 
bor throughout  the  country  and  pledging  also  co- 
operation of  the  Federation  and  all  of  its  affiliated 
bodies. 

The  full  text  reporting  the  Executive  Council's 
action  is  as  follows : 

"Modern  industrial  processes  are  so  highly  spe- 
cialized as  to  produce  an  unfortunate  psychologi- 
cal effect  upon  the  wage  earners.  Increasingly 
psychologists  are  calling  attention  to  this  import- 
ant fact.  They  point  out  that  which  is  so  well 
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known  by  the  workers,  that  is,  the  deterioration 
of  nervous  force  and  health  and  crushing  the 
creative  instincts. 

"While  progress  has  been  made  within  industry 
to  improve  this  condition  of  affairs,  further  im- 
provement may  be  made  by  the  workers  during 
their  off  time  engaging  in  activities  which  will 
give  opportunity  for  self-expression,  for  satisfy- 
ing the  creative  instincts  and  which  will  re-vitalize 
them  generally.  Much  can  be  done  by  the  trade 
union  movement  in  dealing  with  the  leisure  time 
of  the  wage  workers  in  such  ways  as  to  bring 
about  these  desirable  ends.  The  field  of  recrea- 
tional work  has  grown  wonderfully  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  much  richer  and  more  varied  than  in 
former  years. 

"The  national  organization  known  as  Commun- 
ity Service,  a  non-commercial  body,  the  outgrowth 
of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  is  in  the  field 
to  help  promote  in  every  section  of  the  country 
programs  for  meeting  the  leisure  time  needs  of 
the  people.  The  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Community  Service, 
while  Hugh  Frayne,  the  New  York  City  repre- 
sentative of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  is  an  active  member. 

"The  chief  aim  of  the  Community  Service  is  to 
help  cities  and  towns  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  by  means  of  trained  field  service  to  provide 
facilities,  public  and  private,  for  meeting  the  leis- 
ure time  recreational  needs  of  all  the  people.  It 
seeks  to  secure  more  parks  and  playgrounds,  more 
community  centers  with  opportunities  for  dra- 
matic, music  and  art  expression,  larger  use  of  the 
schools,  promotion  of  neighborhood  organization 
for  wholesome  social  life,  and  the  end  it  purposes 
to  achieve  is  to  overcome  the  evil  psychological  ef- 
fects of  machine  industry,  promote  health  and 
happiness,  prevent  misuse  of  leisure  time,  provide 
a  chance  for  under-privileged  youth  and  neutralize 
the  rush  and  strain  of  the  present  day  civilization. 

"Our  Cincinnati  Convention,  1922,  by  resolu- 
tion No.  94,  authorized  the  Executive  Council  to 
investigate  the  Community  Service  movement  and 
directed  cooperation  with  this  movement  if  that 
be  found  advisable.  As  a  result  of  our  investiga- 
tion we  cordially  approve  cooperative  relationship 
between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Community  Service  by  pledging  our  moral 
support  to  its  leisure  time  recreational  and  edu- 
cational work." 

Resolutions  adopted  October  6,  1923,  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  are  as  follows: 

"WHEREAS,    The    Community    Service    Work 


maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  received  the  tentative  en- 
dorsement of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  the  Cincinnati  Convention  in  1922 ;  and 

"WHEREAS,  After  investigation  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
its  February  meeting,  1923,  cordially  approved 
cooperative  relationship  between  the  two  organ- 
izations and  pledged  its  moral  support  to  the  leis- 
ure time  recreational  and  educational  work  of  the 
Community  Service,  which  has  as  its  fine  purpose 
the  helping  of  cities  and  towns  to  provide  ade- 
quate physical  education  in  the  schools,  greater 
park  and  playground  facilities  and  athletic  fields, 
more  community  centers  with  opportunities  for 
educational,  musical,  dramatic  and  art  expression 
and  for  neighborhood  social  gatherings ;  and 

"WHEREAS,  It  is  aimed  through  all  these  means 
to  offset  the  strain  and  rush  of  modern  life ;  pro- 
mote national  health  and  sound  citizenship,  over- 
come some  of  the  evil  effects  of  present  day  ma- 
chine industry  and  provide  a  happier,  richer  com- 
munity life;  therefore,  be  it 

"RESOLVED,  That  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  this  1923  convention,  assembled  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  hereby  recognizes  the  fundamental 
importance  of  this  movement  in  the  life  of  Ameri- 
ca, cordially  approves  the  same  and  urges  upon 
all  international  unions,  central  labor  bodies  and 
local  unions  to  take  the  initiative  or  cooperate 
with  other  civic  bodies  in  the  furthering  of  com- 
munity recreation  programs,  cooperate  with  the 
workers  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  with  public  recreation 
officials,  invite  speakers  from  that  Association  to 
their  annual  and  other  meetings,  and  open  their 
official  publications  to  articles  on  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  this  general  field  of  activity. 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America  stands  ready  to 
help  in  all  of  the  effort  by  means  of  its  literature, 
through  counsel  based  upon  its  seventeen  years'  of 
experience,  through  its  field  staff  and  in  other 
feasible  ways. 

"We  recommend  approval  in  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  concurrence  in  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  resolution. 

"The  recommendation  of  the  committee  was 
adopted." 

It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  even  prior  to  the 
Portland  Convention  several  State  federations  of 
labor  and  one  international  union  had  passed  reso- 
lutions of  similar  import. 


Book  Reviews 


MUNICIPAL  AND  SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  THEIR  MAN- 
AGEMENT, by  J.  F.  Rogers.  School  Health  Studies 
No.  6,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  pamphlet  are  reported  the  findings  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  all  Superintendents  of  Schools  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more.  The  replies  to  the 
questions  on  administration  show  that  of  the  cities  having 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  52  out  of  56  replying 
stated  that  they  have  playgrounds  other  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  schools.  Out  of  54  cities  46  reported 
municipal  control  of  these  playgrounds ;  in  6  cities  they 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  in 
2  under  a  joint  management  of  the  two  agencies.  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  school  playgrounds 
25  cities  report  their  exclusive  supervision  by  the  School 
Department,  while  in  24  they  are  under  the  control  of 
some  other  municipal  agency  after  school  hours  or  in  the 
summer  season. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  findings  is  that  at  least 
75  per  cent,  of  the  seventy  cities  in  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more  have  municipal 
playgrounds,  and  at  least  67  per  cent,  are  providing  play- 
grounds of  some  size  for  all  new  school  buildings. 

The  facts  disclosed  regarding  cities  of  100,000,  states 
the  report,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  all,  since 
statistics  from  both  small  and  large  cities  run  much  the 
same. 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  POETRY  AND  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN  IN 
KINDERGARTEN,  First  and  Second  Grades.  Com- 
piled by  the  Literature  Committee  1918-1920,  Inter- 
national Kindergarten  Union 

The  poems  suggested  in  this  list  have  been  selected  on 
the  basis  of  their  poetic  beauty,  their  charm  of  sound, 
color,  form  and  movement  and  their  rhythmic  values. 
The  stories  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  distinctly 
literary  qualities.  The  list,  which  in  every  case  gives  the 
name  of  the  book  in  which  the  story  or  poem  appears 
with  its  publisher,  should  be  exceedingly  valuable  not 
only  to  teachers  but  to  mothers.  Single  copies  may  be 
secured  at  15  cents,  with  1  cent  additional  for  postage. 
Requests  for  copies  should  be  sent  Miss  May  Murray, 
40  High  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

MARY  GAY  STORIES,  by  Stella  Boothe  and  Olive  Carter. 
Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
These  attractive  stories  about  Mary  Gay,  which  Miss 
Boothe  has  been  telling  to  children  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  the  help  of  her  suitcase  theatre,  have  been  put 
into  a  book  which  the  children  may  read  for  themselves. 
Parents  and  teachers  have  found  that  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  stories   have   carried   over   into   a   willingness   to 
attend  tasks  formerly  disliked  or  neglected. 

PEEPS  AT  ENGLISH  FOLK  DANCES,  by  Violet  Alford. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  4,  5  and  6  Soho  Square,  London, 
W.  1. 

Very  delightful  indeed  is  this  book  describing  vividly 
the  traditions  and  customs  associated  with  English  folk 
dances,  festivals  and  processionals  as  they  have  developed 
from  early  days.  For  the  sake  of  contrast  a  chapter 
has  been  introduced  on  the  folk  dances  of  other  countries. 

Practically  all  the  English  dances  mentioned  are  to  be 
found  with  directions  in  Cecil  Sharp's  collections. 

CHURCH   AND  SUNDAY   SCHOOL  HANDICRAFT   FOR   BOYS. 

By  A.  Neely  Hall.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 

York.     Price,  $2.00 

Here  is  a  practical  book  indeed !  "There  is  not  a  thing 
in  this  book  which  your  boys  can  not  make  and  not  a 
piece  of  equipment  which  your  church  or  Sunday  School 
can  not  use."  And  reading  the  list  of  articles  for  which 
directions  are  given,  one  is  impressed  with  the  variety 
and  practicability  of  the  articles.  There  are  toys  for 
the  daily  vacation  Bible  schools,  equipment  for  the  church 
basement,  directions  for  making  the  sand  table  for  the 
primary  department  of  the  Sunday  School,  for  Noah's 


Ark,  for  equipment  for  the  church  grounds,  for  picture 
frames,  attendance  thermometers,  banners  and  pennants, 
bulletin  boards,  black  boards  and  easels,  articles  for  the 
coat  room,  booths  for  the  church  fair  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  things.  There  are  almost  four  hundred  photo- 
graphs and  working  drawings  in  the  book. 

The  book  will  commend  itself  not  only  to  church 
workers  but  to  recreation  directors. 

SLAVIC  FOLK  DANCES,  compiled  by  Marjorie  Crane  Geary. 
The  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City 

All  who  are  familiar  with  Miss  Geary's  compilation  of 
Folk  Dances  of  Czccho-Slovakia  will  welcome  the  ap- 
pearance of  Slavic  Folk  Dances,  in  which  are  described 
—and  music  and  photographs  accompany  the  text— 
eighteen  dances  representing  Czech,  Moravian,  Slovak, 
Silesian,  Serbian,  Russian  and  Ukrainian  countries. 

OFFICIAL    SOCCER-FOOTBALL    GUIDE.     Spalding's    Athletic 
Library,    No.    55    R.     American    Sports    Publishing 
Company,    New   York   City.     Price,   25c. 
Not  only   the   official   soccer-football   rules   are   to   be 
found  in  this  volume,  but  also  a  review  of  soccer  activi- 
ties,   for    1922-23   in   America,   Great   Britain   and   other 
countries.     In    addition,    there    are    the    reports    of    the 
United  States  Football  Association. 

NEW  ROADS  TO  CHILDHOOD.  By  Annie  Carroll  Moore. 
Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York 
Price,  $2.00 

"The  glow  of  enthusiasm  a  boy  or  girl  brings  to  the 
first  reading  of  a  fine  book,  to  which  he  feels  a  spiritual 
kinship  is  an  infinitely  precious  thing  to  be  cherished  and 
respected."  .  .  .  "We  must  follow  after  the  child  and 
find  him  where  he  is  in  his  own  generation  if  we  would 
build  for  ourselves  new  roads  to  childhood." 

Very  charming  indeed  is  this  delightful  book  of  Miss 
Moore's  and  after  reading  it  one  feels  better  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  books  children  love  but  with  the  chil- 
dren themselves. 

In  the  Book  Review  column  of  the  March  PLAY- 
GROUND Outdoor  Swimming  Pools  by  Stanley  Pinel  is 
listed  as  issued  by  the  Ohio  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanical  Arts.  This  very  helpful  and  practical 
pamphlet  is  published  by  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanical  Arts,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Kindcryartncrs  to  Meet  in  Ma\ 

The  International  Kindergarten  Union  will 
hold  its  31st  annual  meeting  May  5  to  9  at  Minne- 
apolis. Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  J.  J. 
Tigert,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Winter,  President  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Miss  May  Mur- 
ray, of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Union. 

A  two-days'  conference  held  at  Stockton, 
California,  November  30  and  December  1,  gave 
opportunity  for  a  number  of  municipal  recrea- 
tion superintendents  and  Community  Service 
executives  to  discuss  their  mutual  problems. 

The  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Munici- 
pal Bathing  Beaches,  Recreation  in  the  National 
Forests,  Playground  Landscaping,  Seasonal  Pro- 
grams for  Itinerant  Workers,  Problems  of  Adult 
Recreation,  Camp  Construction  and  Management 
and  similar  subjects  were  discussed. 
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MRS.  MAX  GUGGENHEIMER,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Lucius  F.  HALLETT,  Denver,  Colo. 

ELLEN  R.  HATHAWAY,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MRS.  MILTON  P.  HIGGINS,  Worcester,  Mass.. 

MRS.  FRANCIS  L.  HIGGINSON,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  ALBERT  W.  HOLMES,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MRS.  L.  V.  HUBBARD,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

C.  L.  HUTCHINSON,  Chicago,  111. 

H.  H.  JACOBS,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

RICHARD  C.  JENKINSON,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HELEN  KELLER,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  HARVEY  KELLOGG,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

WILLARD  V.  KING,  New  York  City 

F.  J.  KINGSBURY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

MRS.  CHARLES  D.  LANIER,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  W.  LAWRENCE,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

RT.  REV.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Boston,  Mass, 
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PHILIP  LEBOUTILLIER,  New  York  City 
Lucius  N.  LITTAUER,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 
SETH  Low,  New  York  City 
ARTHUR  H.  LOWE,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
MRS.  MEDILL  McCoRMicK,  Washington,  D,  C 
SUMNER  T.  MCKNIGHT,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
MRS.  Louis  C.  MADEIRA,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HENRY  L.  MAYER,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
JOHN  B.  MILLER,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
ADELBERT  MOOT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  MYERS,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
J.  E.  OTIS,  Chicago,  111. 

ARTHUR  POUND,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

JOHN  T.  PRATT,  New  York  City 

JULIUS  PRINCE,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WM.  COOPER  PROCTOR,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MRS.  WILLOUGHBY  RODMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  HENRY  H.  SANGER,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

C.  M.  SCHENCK,  Denver,  Colo. 

W.  F.  SEVERN,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

B.  J.  SHOVE,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  J.  SPORBORG,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
A.  A.  SPRAGUE,  Chicago,  111. 
ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Andover,  Mass. 
FLORENCE  M.  STERLING,  Houston,  Texas 
ROBERT  W.  STEWART,  Chicago,  111. 
CLEMENT  STUDEBAKER,  JR.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
RICHARD  W.  SULLOWAY,  Franklin,  N.  H. 
LORADO  TAFT,  Chicago,  111. 

MRS.  H.  E.  TALBOTT,  Dayton,  Ohio 
REV.  W.  R.  TAYLOR,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 
THOMAS  D.  THACHER,  New  York  City 
BENJAMIN  THAW,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
A.  J.  TODD,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  Seal  Harbor,  Me. 
W.  L.  WARD,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
RIDLEY  WATTS,  Morristown,  N.  J. 
WILLIAM  A.  WATTS,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

C.  S.  WESTON,  Scranton,  Pa. 
AUBREY  L.  WHITE,  Spokane,  Wash. 

MRS.  THOMAS  G.  WINTER,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  New  York  City 


Weaving  with  Paper  Rope 


Sealing  Wax   Art 


Crepe    Paper    Flowers 


Crepe  Paper  Costumes 


Here  are  four  crafts 
just  suited  to  Playground  Classes 


B 


ECAUSE  the  materials  are   inexpensive   and 
children  love  to  do  things  with  their  hands. 

Literally  hundreds  of  useful  articles  can  be  made. 

To  simplify  the  teaching  of  these  crafts,  Denni- 
son  has  published  a  series  of  instruction  books. 
Each  book  is  a  comprehensive  text-book.  In  every 
one  you  will  find  a  wealth  of  suggestions,  instruc- 
tions and  illustrations.  Each  book  is  sold  at  the 
nominal  cost  of  ten  cents. 

1  Weaving  with  Paper  Rope 

The  weaving  of  baskets  with  paper  rope  has  a 
never  ending  charm.  The  work  is  adaptable  to  all 
grades.  The  possibilities  for  a  variety  of  weaves 
and  designs  in  baskets,  vases,  lamps  and  trays  lend 
fascination  to  this  interesting  craft.  Wonderfully 
attractive  articles  may  be  made  with  the  "easy-to- 
follow"  instructions  in  the  book. 

2  Sealing  Wax  Art 

Here  the  possibilities  are  limitless.  Children  of 
all  ages  are  interested  in  some  form  of  sealing  wax 
craft.  Painting  with  sealing  wax  is  the  latest  de- 
velopment. You'll  enjoy  the  work,  too,  and  be 
delighted  with  the  results. 


3  How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of  crepe 
paper  is  making  flowers.  Many  schools  offer  it  as 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Teachers  of  art  and  handi- 
craft classes  find  this  instruction  book  a  real  help 
in  their  work.  The  book  describes  step  by  step  the 
making  of  more  than  twenty-five  varieties  of 
flowers.  Patterns  of  actual  size  for  each  flower 
are  included. 

4  How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 

Dennison  crepe  paper  is  the  ideal  material  from 
which  to  make  costumes  for  temporary  use  such 
as  pageants,  plays,  flower  drills,  tableaux  and  fancy 
dances.  You  will  be  happily  surprised  at  the 
charming  and  unusual  costumes  which  can  be  made 
quickly  and  inexpensively  with  the  help  of  the 
illustrations  and  instructions  in  the  book. 

Dennison  Instructors  and  Service  Bureaus  work 
with  Playground  Supervisors.  They  can  be  of 
much  assistance  in  organizing  classes  in  the  Den- 
nison Crafts.  Use  this  coupon  and  mail  today. 


DENNISON    MANUFACTURING    CO.,    Dept.    114,    Framingham,    Mass. 

Enclosed  find to  cover   cost   of    booklets   at  ten    cents   each. 

Booklets  desired  are  checked. 

1.  Weaving  with  Paper  Rope 

2.  Sealing  Wax  Art 

3.  How  to  make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 

4.  How  to  make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 

I  should  also  like  to  know  more  about  your  free  service  to  Playground  Supervisors. 

Name 

Address    


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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The  World  at  Play 


A  Traction  Company  with  a  Heart. — Tn  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  of  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee on  City  Plan  that  the  small  neighbor- 
hood parks  of  Pittsburgh  are  overcrowded 
while  the  large  parks  are  hardly  used  at  all, 
the  Pittsburgh  Railways  Company,  in  a  half- 
page  newspaper  advertisement,  announces  a 
trial  fare  reduction  for  Sundays  through  the 
spring.  If  the  patronage  justifies  it  the  trial 
reduction  will  be  made  permanent.  "We  can't 
take  the  Parks  to  the  People,  but  we  can  take 
the  People  to  the  Parks." 

Better  Homes  in  America. — Better  Homes 
in  America,  of  which  James  Ford  is  Executive 
Director,  in  preparing  for  the  Demonstration 
Week,  May  u  to  18,  issued  two  pamphlets 
helpful  to  citizenship  activities.  One  of  them 
— Better  Homes  in  America — is  a  guide  book  con- 
taining detailed  suggestions  on  how  to  organ- 
ize a  Better  Homes  demonstration.  Copies  of 
this  practical  pamphlet  may  be  secured  at  10 
cents  each  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  move- 
ment at  1653  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  second  application  is  called  Why  and  How 
to  Teach  Civic  Effectiveness  as  illustrated  by 
school  participation  in  the  community  Better 
Homes  campaign.  It  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carlisle,  Head  of  the  Civics 
Department,  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Port  Huron,  Michigan,  under  whose  leadership 
the  civics  class  students  planned  and  built  as 
part  of  their  regular  school  work  a  five-room 
house  suitable  for  industrial  workers.  The 
work  was  so  effectively  done  that  Port  Huron 
received  first  prize  in  the  nation-wide  compe- 
tition for  better  homes  promoted  in  1923.  Miss 
Carlisle's  article  is  based  on  this  experience 
and  has  the  real  merit  of  revealing  how  in- 
struction in  civics  may  be  rendered  interesting 
and  vital. 

A  Five  Year  Health   Demonstration. — The 


Child  Health  Demonstration  Committee,  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Child  Health  Asso- 
ciation for  the  supervision  of  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  program,  has  announced  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  five-year  health  demon- 
strations which  it  is  conducting.  The  city  or 
county  awarded  the  demonstration  must  have 
a  population  between  20,000  and  75,000  and 
must  be  located  in  one  of  the  following  states : 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington  or  Wyoming. 

The  selection  of  the  center  for  the  demon- 
stration will  be  based  upon  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  health  situation  and  the  needs  of 
the  community.  The  paramount  considera- 
tion, however,  in  making  the  choice  will  be  the 
sincerity  of  the  community's  desiring  to  de- 
velop a  complete  and  rounded  child  health 
plan  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
readiness  shown  by  citizens  and  public  officials 
to  assume  early  and  increasing  responsibility 
— financial  and  otherwise — will  be  one  of  the 
tangible  evidences  of  the  probable  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

The  demonstration  will  include  all  matters 
related  to  child  health  from  the  pre-natal  pe- 
riod through  school  age.  Stress  will  be  laid 
upon  teaching  school  children  the  necessity 
for  being  healthy  in  order  to  enjoy  their  games 
as  well  as  to  advance  their  education.  The 
development  of  health  habits  and  the  correc- 
tion of  physical  defects  will  also  be  considered 
essential.  The  community's  responsibility  for 
providing  a  safe  supply  of  milk,  wholesome 
living  conditions,  playgrounds  and  other  ne- 
cessities for  the  growth  of  its  children  are  ad- 
ditional factors  which  will  be  emphasized  in 
the  community  program. 

The  Committee  is  already  conducting  three 
demonstrations — one  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota ; 
another  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee,  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  South,  and  a  third  in 
Athens,  Georgia. 
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A  Coming  Health  Conference. — The  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Child  Health 
Association  will  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, October  15  to  17.  This  meeting  will 
bring  together  the  lay  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Child  Health  Association  and  an  eminent 
group  of  physicians,  nurses,  public  health  spe- 
cialists, educators  and  others  in  various  scien- 
tific fields  connected  with  child  health  investi- 
gations. 

An  International  Conference. — At  the  Inter- 
national Town  Planning  Conference  to  be 
held  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  July  2  to  9,  one 
of  the  two  principal  subjects  for  discussion 
will  be  Park  Systems  and  Recreation.  Professor 
Hubbard,  of  Harvard  University,  will  present 
one  of  the  main  papers.  The  Conference  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Federa- 
tions. 

Annual  Health  Education  Conference. — At 
the  invitation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  a  working  conference  in  Health 
Education  is  to  be  held  June  23  to  28  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  The  conference,  called 
by  the  Health  Education  Division  of  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  will  be 
limited  to  100.  Registration  must  be  made  in 
advance.  Address  Emma  Dolfinger,  370  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A  New  Bureau  of  Recreation. — C.  H.  Eng- 
lish, who  has  had  long  experience  in  recrea- 
tion in  Chicago;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  cities,  is  now 
serving  as  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  in  the 
new  department  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
reation which  has  been  created  in  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Education. 

The  Bureau  of  Recreation  has  three  divi- 
sions :  one,  the  Department  of  Playgrounds 
with  61  year-round,  equipped,  supervised  play- 
grounds ;  two,  the  Department  of  After-School 
Play  with  117  partly  equipped  but  supervised 
playgrounds ;  three,  the  division  which  has  to 
do  with  recreation  activities  in  the  community 
centers  of  which  there  are  twenty-one.  The 
budget  for  the  current  year  is  $750,000. 

Mr.  English  is  working  out  a  system  of  con- 
tests which  recognizes  only  team  champion- 
ships. The  advantages  of  such  a  plan,  Mr. 
English  points  out,  are  that  more  participants 


can  be  brought  in,  a  team  loyalty  will  be  cre- 
ated instead  of  individual  vanity,  and  the  pos- 
sibility will  be  eliminated  of  exploiting  one 
individual  at  the  expense  of  another.  As  an 
example  of  the  plan,  Mr.  English  quotes  a 
baseball  pitching  tournament  in  which  a  five- 
man  team  will  represent  each  ground  in  the 
district  tournament  and  the  finals  will  have 
eight  five-man  teams  to  compete  for  honors. 

Recreation  and  Municipal  Appropriation. — 
The  Board  of  Recreation  of  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, has  had  a  year  of  active  and  success- 
ful service.  Seventy-nine  teams  played  in 
baseball  leagues ;  twenty-seven  in  soccer 
leagues  and  sixty-six  in  basket  ball.  There 
were  1,825  entries  in  local  tournaments  in  ten- 
nis, golf,  swimming,  track  and  field  and  bicycle 
races,  and  fifty-eight  for  out-of-town  competi- 
tions ;  8,691  permits  were  issued  for  the  use 
of  facilities,  while  the  participants  in  active 
recreation  reached  the  total  of  449,404.  Of 
this  number  66,752  were  attendants  at  the 
playgrounds.  It  is  estimated  that  spectators 
at  the  various  events  such  as  band  concerts, 
track  meets  and  baseball  games  numbered  over 
1,200,000.  To  put  it  briefly,  last  year  the  active 
population  of  the  city  was  served  ten  times 
over  by  the  Board  of  Recreation. 

"It  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  this  important  de- 
partment," comments  the  Bridgeport  Sunday 
Herald  of  April  20,  "to  receive  less  and  less  in 
working  capital  or  money  each  year,  while  the 
duties  and  functions  are  continually  increased. 
Some  day  the  powers-that-be  in  Bridgeport 
will  awaken  to  the  fact  that  supervised  recrea- 
tion is  the  first  step  in  making  sturdy  citizens, 
and  the  Board  of  Recreation  may  rightfully 
come  into  its  own  in  the  just  and  proper  ap- 
portionment of  public  funds." 

With  the  City  Managers. — The  Tenth  Year 
Book  of  the  City  Managers'  Association  is  now 
ready  for  distribution  and  may  be  secured  at 
50  cents  a  copy  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Association  at  Lawrence,  Kansas.  In  addition 
to  the  discussion  it  presents  of  various  phases 
of  the  city  manager  plan  and  its  program 
throughout  the  country,  it  also  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention 
held  in  Washington. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Makes  Its  Annual 
Report.  -  The  Board  of  Recreation 
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Commissioners  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  has 
issued  its  fourteenth  annual  report  in  the  form 
of  an  attractively  illustrated  pamphlet.  In  an 
interesting  chart  presenting  playground  growth 
during  a  thirteen-year  period,  the  attendance 
at  the  playgrounds  is  shown  to  have  increased 
from  25,059  in  1910  to  420,048  in  1923. 

A  Real  Achievement. — On  March  25  colored 
citizens  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  received  the 
deed  to  the  community  house,  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  on 
which  they  recently  made  the  final  payment. 
The  money  for  this  house  was  all  raised  by  the 
colored  committee  and  the  colored  community 
of  3,000  people.  Some  of  it  was  donated  by 
the  white  citizens  of  the  community,  but  only 
upon  the  solicitation  of  the  colored  committee. 
The  raising  of  the  money  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  house  at  a  time  when  money  raising 
requires  a  maximum  of  effort  is  a  noteworthy 
accomplishment  of  which  the  colored  citizens 
of  Hampton  may  well  be  proud. 

A  Community  House  for  Nashua. — Through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Good  Will  Institute 
and  the  Community  Council  of  Nashua  a 
seven-room  house  has  been  purchased  in  a 
central  location  for  use  as  a  community  house. 
The  Community  Council  will  have  its  head- 
quarters in  the  building,  and  provision  will 
also  be  made  for  club  rooms  and  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Recreation  Commission.  In 
the  community  house  a  meeting  place  will  be 
made  possible  for  the  many  foreign  groups  of 
the  city  who  are  anxious  to  have  a  place  where 
they  may  come  together. 

Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  on  all  the  play- 
grounds of  Nashua,  the  children  planting  trees 
and  flowers  as  part  of  the  plan  to  beautify  the 
playgrounds. 

New  Buildings  in  Sacramento. — The  Sacra- 
mento Department  of  Playgrounds  has  re- 
cently opened  a  delightful  and  useful  little 
clubhouse ;  a  second,  on  a  new  playground 
opened  May  ist,  is  about  completed.  A  third 
clubhouse  will  be  under  construction  within 
a  month  and  work  on  a  fourth  will  begin 
within  two  months.  About  the  middle  of  May 
the  second  municipal  golf  course  was  opened 
to  the  public. 

Including  the  camp  buildings,  Sacramento 
has  erected  forty-one  buildings  for  recreation 


purposes  since  George  Sim  became  Superin- 
tendent of  Recreation  a  little  over  five  years 
ago. 

The   Krietenstein   Memorial   Playground. — 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  has  recently  acquired  a 
church  playground,  made  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  George  Krietenstein,  who  is 
equipping  the  vacant  lot  in  back  of  the  church 
in  memory  of  his  mother  and  father  and  of  his 
son  who  died  in  the  World  War. 

Shouldering     Their     Responsibility.  —  The 

Kiwanis  and  Rotary  Clubs  of  Princeton,  Indi- 
ana, have  taken  responsibility  for  giving  the 
boys  of  the  community  the  Athletic  Badge 
Tests  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Nothing  is  more  encour- 
aging than  the  growing  feeling  of  responsibil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  men  of  our  communities 
for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  younger 
generation. 

What  Do  You  Boost? — Chicago  Commerce, 
the  official  organ  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  in  its  issue  of  April  I2th,  1924, 
gives  a  number  of  replies  to  a  question  put  by 
the  Association  to  business  men  and  others, 
the  question  being,  "When  you  entertain  a 
guest  not  from  Chicago,  or  write  a  booster  let- 
ter about  your  city,  what  do  you  tell  them  that 
they  ought  to  see  and  why?"  Among  the  re- 
plies is  one  by  Colonel  A.  A.  Sprague,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Sprague  begins  his  reply  as  follows : 
"To  my  mind,  the  pep  and  the  punch  that  are 
pushing  Chicago  toward  its  destiny  as  the 
foremost  city  in  the  world  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  city  is  providing  healthful,  bene- 
ficial recreation  for  the  leisure  time  of  all 
groups  and  ages. 

"The  lake,  with  its  limitless  supply  of  pure 
water,  the  twenty-one  miles  of  bathing 
beaches,  the  splendid  system  of  parks  and  bou- 
levards, the  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields, 
and  the  municipal  recreation  pier  have  all  not 
only  made  Chicago  famous,  but  have  afforded 
to  its  citizens  the  needed  recreation  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  daily  tasks  with  a  zest 
and  zeal  that  can  only  result  in  civic  and  com- 
mercial supremacy." 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Mountain  Top. — Not 

every  community  has  Mount  Hood,  Oregon's 
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beautiful  skyscraper,  at  its  door,  but  many  a 
community  can  take  a  tip  from  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  make  the  most  of 
its  own  peculiar  possessions.  Realizing  that 
many  residents  of  Portland  have  never  been 
near  Mount  Hood,  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Committee  has  arranged  an  overnight  automo- 
bile trip  from  Portland  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  trip  will  be  made  by  easy 
stages  with  luncheon  at  Hood  River  and  din- 
ner at  Cloud  Cap,  returning  the  next  afternoon. 

Bok  Buys  for  Florida. — Edward  W.  Bok  has 
authorized  the  Commissioners  of  Polk  County 
to  buy  2,500  acres  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Walkinthewater  Creek  for  a  public  reserva- 
tion for  the  people  of  Florida.  The  park  will 
be  left  largely  in  its  natural  state,  although 
Mr.  Bok  plans  to  see  that  roads  are  built  to 
make  the  park  accessible. 

Some  Craftsmanship  Activities  in  Chicago. 
— The  school  playgrounds  of  Chicago,  accord- 
ing to  the  March-April  issue  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation, have  had  a  revival  of  the  ancient  and  hon- 
orable art  of  whittling.  One  of  the  large  stores 
of  the  city  has  given  counter  space  to  the  ex- 
hibit, and  all  kinds  of  entries  have  been  dis- 
played from  a  complete  building  to  the  small- 
est of  carvings.  One  boy  made  a  model  ap- 
proximately thirty  inches  in  length  of  the  Santa 
Maria  replica  in  the  Jackson  Park  lagoon. 

Whittling  will  constitute  a  feature  of  an- 
other contest  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  the  park 
and  playground  centers.  This  is  to  be  a 
whistle  making  contest.  At  the  final  contest 
each  entrant  will  be  given  a  uniform  sized 
piece  of  willow  from  which  he  will  make  the 
best  whistle  possible. 

A  competitive  exhibit  of  home-made  crystal 
radio  sets  is  one  of  the  latest  events  at  Palmer 
Park  of  Chicago.  In  conducting  this  exhibit 
an  antenna  was  strung  outside  the  building 
and  each  entrant  was  given  a  limited  time  on 
the  wire  to  see  how  remote  a  station  he  could 
pick  up.  The  sets  exhibited  numbered  well 
over  a  hundred.  Awards  were  made  for  the 
most  novel,  best  finished,  simplest  and  most 
elaborate  outfits,  for  the  best  workmanship 
among  the  girls,  and  the  neatest  and  most  fin- 
ished production  by  the  boys. 

A  Good  Time  Once  a  Week. — Mrs.  B.  L. 


Langworthy,  National  Chairman  of  Recreation 
and  Social  Standards  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
has  suggested  to  local  Parent-Teacher  groups 
that  in  every  association  throughout  the  coun- 
try there  be  a  recreation  group  either  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  Committee  on  Recreation  and 
Social  Standards  or  as  a  separate  activity 
which  shall  have  one  task — that  of  having  a 
good  time  once  a  week. 

"These  good  times,"  says  Mrs.  Langworthy 
in  the  May,  1924,  issue  of  the  Child-Welfare 
Magazine,  "may  take  such  forms  as  hikes-with- 
bacon-bat,  swimming  party,  snow  picnic,  cha- 
rade party  (amateur  theatricals),  automobile 
picnic,  mountain  climb,  skating,  tennis,  tea  or 
any  of  the  other  delightful  activities  that  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
tells  about.  This  group  will  vary  in  numbers, 
of  course,  from  five  to  fifty  or  more  people,  but 
always  there  will  be  some  definite  plan  that 
shall  take  the  pleasantest  excursions,  points  of 
interest  that  are  within  reach  of  every  town 
but  which  are  generally  ignored  by  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  until  strangers  inquire  about 
them. 

"In  the  group,  high  school  boys  and  girls, 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  community 
and  the  older  ones  shall  learn  to  do  things  to- 
gether, with  sympathy  and  joy,  and  the  pleas- 
antest days  will  result  from  this  combination. 
But  sometimes  the  group  will  plan  something 
just  for  the  mothers  who  want  to  go  by  them- 
selves, or  for  the  fathers  who  like  to  go  fishing 
alone.  And  sometimes  they  will  plan  a  trip 
for  only  the  boys  and  girls  with  a  jolly  teacher 
or  parent  companion." 

Neighborhood  Activities  in  Cincinnati. — In 
March  Cincinnati  Community  Service  held  a 
song  contest  which  was  open  to  Mothers' 
Clubs  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  Evanston 
Mothers'  Club  singing  Sweet  and  Low  proved  to 
be  the  winner  of  the  contest.  The  program 
aroused  much  enthusiasm. 

During  the  winter1  spelling  matches  were 
conducted  at  the  various  centers.  In  March 
contestants  who  had  qualified  from  five  centers 
participated  in  the  inter-center  match.  The  af- 
fair was  a'  great  success.  Shyness  and  self-con- 
sciousness were  broken  down  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  centers  were  brought  into 
happy  companionship. 
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An  Egg-Rolling  Contest  in  Elmira. — A  per- 
fect day,  a  record  attendance  and  a  most  en- 
joyable time  for  every  one  signalized  Elmira's 
first  egg-rolling  contest  held  on  the  Reforma- 
tory lawn  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elmira 
Elks  Lodge  No.  62,  which,  at  the  request  of 
Elmira  Community  Service,  took  charge  of  the 
activity.  It  was  estimated  that  approximately 
10,000  people  attended  the  festivity,  more  than 
2,000  of  whom  were  children  who  participated 
in  the  frolic. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  race  the  canvas 
coverings  over  a  huge  object  were  drawn 
aside,  disclosing  an  immense  Easter  egg. 
When  the  egg  broke  apart,  Miss  Helen  Wood, 
daughter  of  Mayor  Wood,  appeared  dressed  as 
Liberty. 

Community  Singing  and  Citizenship. — Dur- 
ing February  Community  Service  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  organized  a  club  of  foreign-born 
citizens  which  is  meeting  monthly  at  the 
American  House...,  A  part  of  the  program  is 
the  learning  of  American  folk  songs  and  the 
folk  songs  of  other  countries  as  they  are  sung 
in  English.  In  teaching  the  songs  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  teach  the  words  and  the  music 
but  also  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  and 
the  association  of  the  spoken  word  with  the 
printed  character  on  the  song  sheet. 

An  Easter  Carol  Service. — At  eight-thirty 
on  Easter  morning  the  school  children  of  Mo- 
berly,  Missouri,  and  many  older  citizens  as 
well,  met  on  the  High  School  grounds  for 
Easter  carol  community  singing. 

"The  public  schools,"  writes  Miss  Margaret 
Leighton,  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  who  promoted  the  program,  "had 
a  large  part  in  the  success  of  the  plan.  For 
some  time  preceding  Easter  the  hymns  were 
practiced  by  the  children  in  the  schools  under 
the  direction  of  the  teachers."  The  Girl  Re- 
serves of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation also  took  part  in  the  program. 

The  hymns  which  were  sung  on  Easter  were 
published  a  few  days  earlier  in  the  local  paper, 
so  that  those  attending  might  have  the  words 
of  the  songs  with  them.  Twenty  minutes 
were  devoted  to  singing. 

Patriots'  Day  in  Massachusetts. — On  April 
19  Boston,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  Somerville, 
Medford,  Arlington  and  Lexington,  Massachu- 


setts, held  a  joint  celebration  of  Patriots'  Day 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Public  Celebrations 
Association,  of  which  E.  B.  Mero  is  Secretary. 
The  chief  features  of  the  program  were  the 
rides  of  Paul  Revere  and  of  William  Dawes, 
who  was  sent  on  the  same  errand  as  that  which 
caused  the  more  famous  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
Accompanied  by  a  mounted  escort  each  rider 
followed  the  route  of  the  two  historical  rides, 
stopping  at  stated  times  in  the  towns  partici- 
pating, where  appropriate  exercises  were  held. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  1925,  the  isoth  anniver- 
sary of  the  events  which  Patriots'  Day  com- 
memorates, the  complete  historical  events  of 
the  entire  day  of  the  igth  of  April,  1775,  may 
be  reproduced  in  pageant  form. 

The  Masque  of  the  Harvesters. — The  Twen- 
tieth Community  Service  School  presented  at 
the  Class  Day  program  a  masque  entitled 
The  Harvesters,  developing  the  theme  of  the 
power  of  Service  to  feed  the  Hungry  Heart 
and  enlarge  the  Stunted  Spirit.  Details  of  the 
production  may  be  obtained  from  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND. 

"Tell  Me,  Where  Is  Fancy  Bred?"— Much 
interest  has  been  aroused  by  a  discussion  of 
the  place  of  Fantasy  in  human  life.  The  dis- 
cussion began  at  a  meeting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  leisure.  One  speaker 
declared,  "Fantasy  is  a  rich  possession  of  the 
human  race.  We  enjoy  in  fantasy  the  things 
that  we  do  not  possess  in  fact.  Leisure  offers 
the  same  kind  of  escape  from  the  cares  of  our 
complex  civilization." 

Another  carrying  on  the  discussion  declared 
that  the  statement  was  so  "partial"  that  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  "misleading."  "Surely 
human  fancy  has  put  more  burdens  on  human 
life  than  it  has  ever  relieved  it  of.  The  horri- 
ble fancies  and  tales  greatly  outnumber  the 
beautiful  or  cheerful  ones ;  and  this  is  true  of 
all  the  prophets,  poets,  and  imaginative  writers 
down  to  the  present  moment.  It  is  emphatic- 
ally true  of  the  Bible,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Lu- 
ther, and  Milton.  Even  Pilgrim's  Progress 
contains  more  gloomy  pictures  than  cheerful 
ones.  The  fiction  of  the  present  day  is  much 
more  horrifying  and  disgusting  than  it  is  up- 
lifting or  sustaining." 

He  also  added  that  the  durable  satisfactions 
of  life  do  not  come  primarily  from  play  or 
sports  or  games,  but  that  they  come  primarily 
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and   eternally   from   the   home  affections   and 
from  joy  in  work. 

A  third  comment  brought  out  that  "joy  in 
work  has  several  dimensions:  (i)  service,  and 
(2)  some  form  of  art  or  science ;  and  the  latter 
is  unfortunately  greatly  lacking  in  our  modern 
world — perhaps  it  always  was  for  the  majority 
of  men.  My  idea  is  in  a  nutshell  that  these  dif- 
ferent dimensions  of  life  are  best  when  multi- 
plied together,  and  not  when  taken  separately." 


Away  from  the  Winter  of  Our  Discontent. 
— Speaking  at  the  Lenten  service  in  Keith's 
Theater,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dr.  William 
Mather  Lewis,  President  of  George  Washing- 
ton University,  said  the  greatest  need  of  the 
day  is  an  adequate  playground  system  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Washington.  Dr.  Lewis 
said : 

"I  would  rather  have  my  students  too  much 
on  the  athletic  field  than  hanging  out  on  F 
street  and  in  the  jazz  palaces  of  Washington. 
If  Christ  were  to  come  to  Washington  today, 
He  might  speak  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol, 
but  would  spend  His  hours  of  recreation  in 
Rock  Creek  Park. 

"We  need  to  get  away  from  our  winter  of 
discontent,  we  need  a  real  spring  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  we  need  to  fill  our  lungs  with  fresh  air 
instead  of  the  smell  of  oil. 

"When  we  feel  that  the  times  are  out  of 
joint,  usually  we  need  to  change  our  diet  and 
take  a  brisk  five-mile  walk."  Dr.  Lewis  said 
the  solution  of  the  traffic  problem  here  is  so 
simple  that  no  one  will  adopt  it — "walk  to 
work." 


A  Play  Manual. — The  General  Board  of 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  has  issued  under  the  title  of 
Recreation  (Bulletin  No.  3)  a  very  helpful  book- 
let for  the  use  of  its  members  in  promoting 
recreation  and  social  life  for  the  young  people 
of  the  church.  The  bulletin  offers  suggestions 
for  holiday  and  special  day  celebrations  and 
for  social  evenings.  A  section  on  drama  gives 
lists  of  plays  and  practical  directions  for  play 
production.  There  are  also  suggestions  for 
musical  programs  and  for  social  dancing  and 
dance  direction. 


Among  Local  Leaders  in  the 
Recreation  Movement 


C.  E.  BREWER 

Commissioner  of  Recreation 
Detroit  Department  of  Recreation 

C.  E.  Brewer,  who  since  November  1,  1920,  has 
been  Commissioner  of  Recreation,  Department  of 
Recreation,  City  of  Detroit,  began  his  career  in 
1908  as  a  playground  and  community  center  work- 
er in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion, serving  in  this  capacity  until  1914  when  he 
received  the  degre  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the 
Ohio  State  University.  While  in  college  he  spe- 
cialized in  Sociology  and  Physical  Education. 
After  graduation  Mr.  Brewer  continued  his  work 
with  the  Recreation  Department  for  three  years — 
1914-1917 — acting  as  Supervisor  of  Boys'  and 
Men's  Activities. 

In  1917  Mr.  Brewer  became  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  and  Recreation  at  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, leaving  that  city  to  serve  as  Supervisor  of 
Boys'  and  Men's  Activities  with  the  Detroit  Rec- 
reation Commission.  From  1918  to  November, 
1920,  when  he  accepted  the  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner of  Recreation  of  Detroit,  he  worked 
with  Community  Service. 


Power  and  Culture* 


BY 

JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  question  has  been  raised.  Men 
are  in  revolt  against  an  industry  in  sub- 
ordination to  which  they  "dig  the  ditch, 
in  order  to  get  money,  with  which  to  buy 
food,  so  that  they  can  have  enough 
strength  to  dig  the  ditch!"  The  Machine 
has  taken  on  the  form  of  Fate,  remorse- 
less Fate.  Two  things  men  want  today — 
to  wit:  contact  with  the  earth  once  more, 
and  more  neighborly  contacts  with  their 
human  kind !  And  these  two  desires  seem 
not  so  unattainable  today  as  they  seemed 
five  years  ago ! 


Man  is  dependent  upon  nature :  "The  earth  is 
the  mother  of  all  mankind."  For  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  for  the  materials  that  help  to  adorn  and 
beautify,  man  must  go  to  nature.  Though  he  may 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  cannot  live  without 
bread.  One  need  not  be  an  irrational  materialist, 
enamoured  of  the  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, to  admit  these  facts ! 

On  the  other  hand,  man's  most  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  given  to  the  attempt  to  escape  from 
nature.  Nature,  primitive  and  undisciplined,  pro- 
vides precariously  for  man,  keeping  him  near  the 
margin  of  subsistence.  Below  certain  levels  the 
earth  is  a  fairly  wise  mother;  above  those  levels 
she  is  stupid  and  jealous,  degrading  her  children, 
telling  them  tales  of  danger,  filling  their  minds 
with  fear.  One  need  not  be  an  incurable  idealist 
to  acknowledge  these  facts  ! 

An  animal,  having  gathered  a  few  sticks,  leaves 
or  straws,  for  a  nest  or  a  lair,  is  at  home  with 
nature,  accepting  life  or  death  unquestioningly. 
But  man  has  long  been  at  war  with  his  mother. 
As  an  obedient  son,  using  nothing  but  his  bare 
hands,  he  was  bound  to  remain  a  brother  of  the 
beasts.  Early  in  childhood,  however,  he  learned 
a  few  secrets,  such  as  the  use  of  fire  and  how  to 
make  some  simple  tools.  These  gave  him  the  taste 
of  power  and  a  dawning  sense  of  independence. 
But  shortly  the  jealousy  of  his  mother  appeared ; 
she  seemed  not  a  true  mother,  but  only  step-moth- 
er: his  hope  of  happiness  lay  in  outwitting  her 

"Courtesy  of  The  Survey 


completely,  learning  how  to  control  her  and  make 
her  work  for  him,  thus  assuring  his  escape.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  the  meaning  of  this  project  has 
emerged :  he  must  make  nature  over,  on  lines  near- 
er to  his  need;  he  must  turn  nature  into  a  great 
machine,  subject  to  his  control,  serving  his  every 
desire. 

This  was  an  adventure  so  presumptuous  and  so 
perilous  that  most  subsequent  ages  have  called  it 
irreverent,  profane.  Some  have  even  spoken  of  it 
as  the  "Fall  of  Man." 

His  method,  slowly  evolved,  has  been  "Divide 
and  conquer !"  Mastering  some  bit  of  nature,  he 
has  turned  its  forces  against  the  rest.  The  winds 
have  blown  his  boats  to  windward.  The  waters 
have  run  up  hill.  He  has  poured  iron  out  like 
water.  He  has  turned  night  into  day.  In  short, 
he  has  decreed  his  own  freedom,  and  attempted 
to  enter  the  decree  upon  the  records  of  time. 

Slowly,  in  the  course  of  his  struggles,  man  has 
found  certain  clues  to  his  problem.  Otis  T. 
Mason,  the  American  anthropologist,  enumerates 
the  five  factors  with  which  men  must  reckon : 

Raw  materials,  of  almost  endless  variety  and 
.usefulness. 

Motive  powers,  from  simple  muscular  energy  to 
the  most  complex  forms  of  force. 

Tools  and  machinery,  in  ever-changing  types. 

Processes  of  fabrication,  simple,  complex  and 
compound. 

Products,  the  things  sought  for,  with  which 
man  nourishes  and  supports  his  life. 

At  first  these  products  were  purely  physical: 
they  nourished  and  supported  man's  physical  life. 
But  in  fabrication  there  was  a  factor  not  fully 
comprehended  within  the  physical ;  in  products 
there  were  elements  not  wholly  to  be  classed  as 
useful ;  and  in  man,  himself,  there  was  something 
not  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Give 
them  time :  these  are  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  scene. 

Now,  in  this  long  struggle,  two  irritating  impli- 
cations have  ever  been  latent.  First,  not  more  has 
man  reshaped  nature  than  nature  has  reshaped 
man.  Challenging  nature,  he  overcame  her  in 
part,  and  won  a  momentary  control,  with  freedom. 
He  used  that  freedom  to  consolidate  his  gains  and 
to  organize  himself  into  this  re-made  world. 
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Naively,  he  assumed  that,  though  he  was  thus  at 
home  in  a  changed  world,  he  had  remained  un- 
changed. He  even  argued  that,  however  much 
nature  may  be  made  over,  "human  nature  never 
changes."  But  the  plea  is  not  convincing.  The 
earth  has  been  cultivated  in  part,  and  man  has  be- 
come cultured  in  part.  History  is  the  story  of  the 
stages  through  which  man  and  nature  have  made 
each  other  over  almost  beyond  recognition.  Man's 
refusal  to  admit  change  is  responsible  for  some 
great  difficulties. 

The  second  of  these  irritations  is  a  question : 
Which  is  to  be  master,  at  last,  Man  or  Nature, 
mind  or  the  machine  ?  History  has  given  various 
replies  to  this  question.  When  machines  were 
small  and  unimposing,  men  were  not  greatly 
cowed  by  them.  But  as  machines  have  grown  in 
size  and  complexity,  man  has  been  more  and  more 
impressed  ;  until,  now,  we  are  not  far  from  wor- 
shipping the  machine.  Our  sciences  translate  us 
into  the  likeness  of  machines.  That  fact  is  inter- 
esting. If  the  machine  shall  reduce  us  to  subjec- 
tion, Mother  Earth  will  have  her  revenge :  the 
machine  is  nature  dressed  up  in  modern  clothes ! 

The  extent  of  man's  escape  from  nature  may  be 
roughly  measured  by  the  surplus  he  is  able  to 
accumulate — the  margin  of  his  supplies,  actual 
and  potential,  above  his  needs.  Surplus  is  largely 
a  function  of  the  organization  of  the  five  factors 
enumerated  above.  "Man  came  to  the  threshold 
of  civilization,"  says  Morgan,  in  his  Ancient 
Society,  "when  he  brought  about  the  union  of  the 
animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds — that  is, 
when  he  harnessed  the  ox  to  an  iron  plow  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  cereals."  That  organi- 
zation of  power,  tools  and  processes  assured  a 
surplus.  That  surplus  enabled  man,  at  least  some 
men,  to  be  free,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  Free- 
dom meant  leisure :  leisure  might  mean  the  dis- 
covery of  unsuspected  values  in  the  world  and  in 
human  living. 

The  fundamental  factor  is  power.  Materials 
are  everywhere.  Tools  and  fabricating  processes 
and,  hence,  products  will  follow  upon  the  coming 
of  power.  But  power  is  elusive.  Wind  and  water 
are  fickle,  undeperidable.  The  strength  of  ani- 
mals is  dependable ;  but  it  is  slight,  and  it  requires 
too  much  oversight.  Power  must  be  plentiful, 
dependable  and  require  small  oversight.  Such 
power  was  first  found  in  Slavery. 

The  slave  is  the  most  intelligent  application  of 
power  to  work  that  has  ever  been  known :  he  is 
power— intelligent,  automotive  power.  The  slave 
'is  not  efficient ;  hence,  his  numbers  must  be  great. 


But  being  intelligent,  he  not  only  performs  work 
he  can  plan  and  oversee  it.  Thus,  he  release: 
free  men  completely  from  nature,  providing  tinn 
for  the  development  of  the  arts  and  cultures  o 
life. 

These  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  preeminen 
measure  in  Athens,  "that  point  of  light  in  his 
tory."  A  sufficient  supply  of  slave-power  freec 
the  citizen  from  all  the  stresses  of  physica 
existence  into  a  congenial  leisure.  Freedom  re 
vealed  the  social  and  moral  chaos  of  the  times 
barbarian  hordes  were  pressing  in  to  destroy 
within  himself  were  areas  of  impulse,  rages  am 
passions  that  might  easily  betray  him.  Having 
risen  above  physical  nature,  he  must  overcomi 
the  barbarian,  without  and  within,  and  make  ; 
world  fit  for  Man. 

Led  by  artists,  philosophers  and  scientists,  an< 
by  statesmen  who,  for  a  time,  at  least,  believec 
that  these  have  a  valid  function  in  society,  th< 
Greeks  rose  above  their  ancient  rages  and  fear; 
and  achieved  an  ideal  world,  of  serene  grea 
beauty,  wherein  one  might  meet  Fate  calmly  a 
became  a  Man.  They  became  human.  The; 
discovered  humanity.  And  they  bequeathed  it 
as  a  precious  treasure,  to  the  ages. 

Greek  culture  was  a  community  enterprise 
Slavery  made  it  possible.  All  the  arts  am 
sciences  contributed  to  it.  It  exalted  excellence 
Men  created  beautiful  objects,  wrote  beautifu 
poetry,  trained  their  bodies  to  the  highest  pitcl 
of  strength  and  agility  and  displayed  thei 
prowess  in  civic  contests.  They  gave  to  thi 
world  a  revelation  that  still  haunts  the  mind 
We  know,  when  we  are  most  aware,  that  an; 
conception  of  living  that  neglects  beauty  is  ai 
unworthy,  if  not  a  degraded  conception. 

But  there  was  a  defect  in  Greek  life  which  wa 
inevitably  reflected  in  Greek  culture.  The  commu 
nity  was  but  partially  human :  nine-tenths  of  i 
was  slave.  The  slave  who  made  Greek  culturi 
possible  had  no  share  in  that  culture.  Individual 
ists  and  abstract  "humanists"  may  argue  that  cul 
ture  should  be  above  the  battle  of  the  classes.  Th< 
argument  gains  no  support  from  Athens.  Greel 
culture,  compelled  to  ignore  and  deny  nine-tenth 
of  the  people,  became  remote  from  life,  as  it  wa 
remote  from  work ;  it  became  intellectual,  non 
social,  fragmentary.  A  fragment  of  humanity 
however  free,  can  never  create  more  than  a  frag 
mentary  "humanism."  Power,  even  slave  power 
laughs  at  man  when  he  presumes  too  far  upoi 
freedom ! 

To  be  sure,  the  Greeks  sought  to  overcome  thi: 
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defect  by  a  tour  de  force:  they  ruled  the  slave 
outside  the  limits  of  the  "human."  Man  in  his 
struggle  for  control  had  set  himself  over  against 
nature.  Power  is  of  nature.  The  slave  was  a 
form  of  power ;  hence,  he  belonged  to  nature,  not 
to  humanity.  Greek  culture  was  for  free  men, 
not  for  slaves.  It  was  liberal,  not  servile;  for 
the  man  of  leisure,  not  for  the  worker.  If  such 
a  distinction  had  held,  Greek  culture  would  have 
been  inclusive  of  "the  humanities."  But  the 
Greeks  never  fully  accepted  it ;  and  the  modern 
world  has  denied  it.  Modern  "humanists"  have, 
however,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Greeks  for  two 
thousand  years,  giving  them  the  homage  of  sin- 
cerest  imitation.  But  the  verdict  of  the  modern 
world  seems  to  be  that  a  "humanity"  that  could 
consign  a  major  part  of  the  race  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  "human"  could,  at  the  best,  produce 
an  imperfect,  not  a  true  "humanism." 

The  glory  that  was  Greece  failed.  Culture  is 
not  a  veneer  upon  life:  it  is  of  the  substance  of 
life.  In  order  to  establish  an  ideal,  the  Greeks 
became  intellectually  dishonest :  they  degraded 
some  part  of  their  humanity,  identified  it  with 
nature,  and  called  it  "power."  Thus  they  justified 
their  free  life.  We  have  the  fragments  of  their 
culture — nothing  else — today. 

We  pause  in  the  flight  of  the  centuries  only 
long  enough  to  recall  that  the  culture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  builded  upon  a  quibble.  The 
labor  power  of  the  age  was  the  feudal  serf.  The 
serf  was  neither  bound  nor  free,  neither  wholly 
of  nature  nor  fully  human.  He  was  by  way  of 
escaping  from  nature  into  humanity.  He  had 
some  share  in  religion,  though  not  in  the  civic 
life.  Work  was  the  most  effective  humanizer. 
In  the  later  centuries  freedom  could  be  achieved 
by  escaping  from  the  land  to  the  cities.  The  cul- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  was  largely  the  work  of 
escaped  serfs,  who  in  the  cities  achieved  their 
moral  and  artistic  enfranchisement  as  well  as  their 
civil  liberty.  By  the  thirteenth  century,  the  towns 
and  cities  were  filled  with  these  freed  workers 
and  their  guilds,  both  of  the  artists  and  the  arti- 
sans, were  flourishing.  Thought  of  this  age  cen- 
ters mostly  about  the  great  cathedrals.  But  be- 
yond those  monuments  lie  centuries  of  struggle 
for  freedom  and  control ;  and  all  about  them  are 
the  only  slightly  less  remarkable  achievements  in 
every  line  of  artistry.  From  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  free  workers,  whether  artist 
or  artisan,  were  building  up  standards  of  integ- 
rity in  workmanship.  Some,  still  struggling  with 
the  past,  "wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity";  others, 


feeling  the  freedom  of  the  future,  wrought  in  a 
joy  hitherto  unknown.     But  each 

.    .    .   "builded  better  than  he  knew — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew !" 
And  we  pay  our  tribute  by  prizing  their  works 
as  "antiques." 

Into  this  world  of  handcraftsmanship,  so  hu- 
man, so  artistic,  so  inefficient,  came  the  steam 
engine,  discovering  unsuspected  reservoirs  of 
power.  This  power  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
world — not  alone  the  world  of  work,  but  of  all 
other  ranges  of  human  living.  These  changes 
constitute  the  so-called  "industrial  revolution." 
What  have  been  the  characteristics  of  this  age  of 
change  ? 

1.  Steam  made  all  other  forms  of  power,  wind, 
water,  the  slave  and  the  serf,  subordinate,  and 
promised  quickly  to  make  them  obsolete.     That 
is  to  say,  steam  organized  about  itself  the  indus- 
tries of  the  world. 

2.  Steam   tore   people   loose    from   their    local 
communities  and  began  to  crowd  them  into  nar- 
row areas  around  new  centers  of  industry.     It 
has  successively  torn  people  of  all  stages  of  cul- 
ture loose  from  their  old  rootages  in  local  groups 
and  gathered  them  into  polyglot  centers  of  indus- 
try and  commerce.     Steam  has  been,  and  is,  the 
great  centralizer. 

3.  Steam  has  supplied  the  world  with  unlim- 
ited products  for  nourishing  and  adorning  life : 
an  incredible  range  of  useful  and  useless  imple- 
ments,  weapons,   tools,   gewgaws,   impedimenta; 
machines  of  transportation ;  and,  by  means  of  a 
variation,  the  gas  engine,  with  the  automobile  and 
the  flying  machine.     These,  by  their  very  nature 
the  tools  and  the  means  of  life,  have  charmed 
and   bewildered    us   until    we    have   transformed 
them  into  the  meanings  and  the  ends  of  life. 

4.  Hence,   steam   has  torn   us    free   from   old 
standards  of  workmanship,  taste  and  culture.   By 
giving  us  cheap,  machine-made  articles  in  unlim- 
ited quantities  in  place  of  the  older  hand-made 
objects,  steam  has  made  the  world  more  comfort- 
able ;  but  at  the  price  of  substituting  display  and 
exaggeration    for    use    and    beauty.     Inevitably, 
the  nineteenth  century  was  an  epoch  of  vulgar 
comfort. 

Within  a  century  at  least  half  the  people  of 
the  world  felt  these  effects  in  some  degree.  In 
the  western  world,  at  least  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation has  been  torn  loose  from  former  contacts 
with  nature  and  crowded  into  the  industrial  cities, 
there  to  live  an  alien  and  artificial  sort  of  life. 
The  industrial  city  rests  upon  the  steam  engine. 
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"Large-scale  organization"  of  industry  and  of 
living  has  been  the  key-note  of  the  industrial 
revolution. 

But  man's  inner  life  is  responsive  to  his  en- 
vironment. This  is  "adaptation."  Now,  since 
environment  in  the  modern  city  is  almost  com- 
pletely artificial,  man  has  necessarily  become  arti- 
ficial, also.  His  culture  has  become  artificial.  He 
has  made  himself  too  free  from  nature.  He  has 
shut  out  the  stars  with  his  roofs  and  his  smoke. 
He  no  longer  hears  the  breaking  of  waves  over 
deep  seas;  no  longer  fights  with  the  wilderness 
far  on  the  frontiers ;  no  longer  follows  the  aurora 
over  the  silent  snow-fields.  He  has  ceased  to 
renew  his  spiritual  life  at  the  ancient  springs. 
Books  tell  of  men  and  women  who  once  did  those 
things ;  but  the  books  are  scarcely  credible.  Men 
go,  it  is  true,  at  times,  to  the  mountains  or  the 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  from  spiritual 
dyspepsia  —  in  order 
that  they  may,  once 
more,  enjoy  the  feast 
the  city  offers.  And 
what  is  that  feast? 

Bacon  has  told  us 
how  the  scholastics, 
turning  ever  inward  for 
the  materials  of  their 
dialectic,  were  like 
spiders  that  spin  endless 
threads  of  disputation 
out  of  their  own  bod- 
ies. We  have  been  mov- 
ing in  similar  direc- 
tions. When  the  mind  of  man  loses  contact  with 
nature,  it  turns  in  upon  itself,  and  spins  out  of  its 
own  memories,  endless  repetitions,  endless  monot- 
onies. Its  art  becomes  superficial  and  clever :  end- 
less variations  upon  the  same  literary  theme ;  ma- 
chine-made music ;  pictures  by  wholesale.  Lack- 
ing ideas,  it  writes  poems  with  the  supreme  dis- 
tinction that  each  line  begins  with  a  small  letter. 

Even  so,  men  cannot  live  in  this  way  forever. 
Bored  by  it,  but  having  no  other  escape,  they 
revert  to  primitive  nature,  to  as  much  of  reality 
as  remains  to  them :  to  undisciplined  instinct ;  to 
movies  that  show  "he-men" ;  to  jazz  and  dances 
that  exaggerate  sex-motives ;  to  novels  that  reek 
with  decadent  sex-recitals ;  to  pugilistic  encoun- 
ters that  smell  of  blood ;  to  court  trials  that  dis- 
play sadistic  experience ;  to  theatricals  that  "exalt 
the  human  form." 

Meanwhile  governmental  and  industrial  leaders, 


But  what  shall  the  soul  do  that  cannot 
nourish  itself  on  words;  that  longs  to  find 
the  ancient  springs  where  it  may  drink  long 
at  the  fountain  of  living  waters?  Where 
shall  it  find  that  "silence  and  slow  time,"  of 
which,  according  to  Keats,  culture  is  the 
foster-child?  Are  all  such  questions  infan- 
tile survivals  which  the  "manhood  of  hu- 
manity" should  have  long  escaped?  Should 
things  have  no  meaning?  If  things  should 
come  to  have  meaning  would  that  fact  chal- 
lenge the  dominance  of  the  Machine  in  hu- 
man living? 


protecting  their  own  freedom,  after  a  fashion,  by 
trips  to  Palm  Beach  or  to  Europe,  talk  glibly  of 
the  "advantages  of  the  machine  era."  It  has  given 
us,  they  say,  comforts  beyond  the  dream  of  avar- 
ice in  other  eras:  health,  prosperity,  long  life:  a 
standard  elementary  education  for  all ;  unimpeach- 
able patriotism ;  seats  in  the  park ;  and  athletic 
contests  more  thrilling  than  any  since  the  days  of 
the  circus  in  Rome.  And  our  culture  leaders, 
admitting  as  glibly  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
an  indigenous  culture  in  our  machine  civilization, 
happily  tell  us  that  what  we  need,  and  "all  that 
we  need"  is  an  importation  of  the  "humanities" 
of  the  Greeks.  "We  have  utility ;  the  Greeks  had 
'humanity' :  add  them  together  and  secure  the 
finest  civilization  possible  to  men !" 

But  some  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  these 
reputed  virtues  of  the  machine  age :  freedom  by 

proxy  and  culture  by 
addition.  The  sense  of 
loss  is  too  great. 

We  have  lost  contact 
with  nature — the  con- 
tact that  gave  to  man 
his  first  challenges,  his 
first  joy  of  battle,  his 
first  sense  of  victory. 

We  have  lost  that 
neighborliness  which 
was  characteristic  of 
the  older  community, 
when  men  lived  in 
homes  and  worked  with 
their  hands.  The  steam 
engine  first  undermined 

that  community,  and  the  automobile  has  com- 
pleted its  destruction. 

We  have  lost  practically  all  of  the  integrity  of 
our  old  craftsmanship.  The  machine  is  not  in- 
terested in  integrity:  only  in  form.  Both  the 
artist  and  the  artisan  have  suffered  spiritual  dis- 
location. The  artisan  now  works,  dispiritedly, 
for  the  machine;  and  the  artist,  competing  with 
the  machine,  too  often  sells  his  soul  to  feed  his 
body. 

We  have  lost  practically  all  control  of  our 
destinies.  We  work  when  the  machine  works; 
we  do  what  the  machine  commands ;  we  use  the 
products  the  machine  turns  out.  We  are  edu- 
cated to  work  with  the  machine  and  to  use 
machine-made  products. 

In  the  centuries  of  free  workmanship,  espe- 
cially in  pioneer  America,  men  were  moving 
slowly  toward  a  finer  humanity,  a  real  community, 
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in  which  every  individual  might  find  himself 
a  home.  They  dreamed  of  liberty  and  fraternity. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  fool's  dream !  At  any  rate,  the 
steam  engine,  in  building  our  industrial  cities, 
has  cut  us,  more  or  less  sharply,  into  two  groups 
once  more:  the  owners  and  the  workers.  The 
owners,  as  free  and  independent  centers  of  con- 
trol, make  up  humanity;  the  workers,  as  attach- 
ments to  the  machine,  are  not  sure  where  they 
belong ! 

They  are  not  slaves,  bound  to  the  wheel  of 
labor :  they  can  always  give  up  their  jobs — at 
least  one  at  a  time.  In  religion  and  politics  they 
boast  equality  with  the  owners.  They  are  schooled 
at  the  expense  of  the  community.  But  in  eco- 
nomics they  are  still  classed  as  "labor  power," 
and  they  are  dealt  with  as  if  they  were  some- 
thing that  humanity  must  control  in  order  to 
maintain  its  own  precariously  achieved  freedom. 

Since  about  1890,  electricity  has  been  more  and 
more  applied,  subordinately,  to  the  steam-driven 
machine,  making  that  machine  more  completely 
automatic.  (Electricity  has  not  been,  at  least  until 
quite  recently,  a  power  in  its  own  right;  it  has 
been  a  helper  of  other  power.)  Working  with 
automatic  machines,  the  worker  has  grown  more 
automatic;  an  "iron  man,"  a  "robot."  His  task 
can  be  learned  in  a .  few  hours,  or  days,  at  most ; 
and  once  learned,  it  can  be  changed  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

"It  never  was  so  easy  before  for  a  simpleton 
to  live !"  Nature  has  had  her  revenge :  man's 
long  struggle  with  her  has  come  to  this,  that  for 
the  masses  of  men,  while  their  physical  lives  are 
far  more  comfortable,  less  precarious,  than  was 
the  case  with  primitive  men,  their  mental  and 
cultural  lives  are  more  completely  submerged  in 
"things"  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  first 
few  awkward  upward  steps  were  taken  in  the 
primitive  wilderness. 

The  culture  of  the  Greeks  grew,  as  we  have 
seen,  out  of  a  great  stress:  the  struggle  of  noble 
spirits  against  the  overpowering  Fates;  the 
struggle  for  Order  in  the  midst  of  an  all-devour- 
ing chaos,  for  a  Mind  that  should  rise  above 
non-mind  and  find  or  give  a  meaning  to  existence. 
They  failed ;  but  that  was  what  they  sought ! 

Today  we  have  reached  the  sublime  belief  that 
the  Machine  is  the  nearest  approach  to  Reason 
and  Mind  that  we  shall  ever  reach:  the  Machine 
stands  between  us  and  every  sort  of  chaos :  it 
feeds  us,  clothes  us  and  educates  us ;  it  fights 
our  battles  for  us  and  organizes  our  peace.  The 
Machine  is  the  last  word  in  cosmic  progress.  We 


have  substituted  it  for  the  spirit  that  once  was  in 
us ;  we  have  made  ourselves  over,  in  our  psycholo- 
gies, on  the  model  of  the  Machine:  we  have  lost 
our  souls  for  it;  some  say  we  have  even  lost  our 
minds  !  Is  there  no  escape  for  the  race  from  these 
untoward,  tragic  happenings? 

The  industrial  city  is  too  unhuman  to  be  the 
home  of  the  human  spirit.  If,  for  Plato,  Athens 
was  too  large,  what  shall  be  said  of  our  modern 
aggregates  of  shifting,  drifting  men?  It  is  true 
that  the  great  city  has  become  the  center  of  the 
greatest  stimulations  the  world  has  ever  known. 
But  these  stimulations  are  practically  all  upon  the 
periphery  of  life:  they  do  not  reach  the  center. 
Such  peripheral  stimulations  make  for  cleverness 
and  smartness:  for  the  literature  of  Gertrude 
Stein,  which  has  no  "message,"  only  "sugges- 
tions" ;  for  arts  whose  boast  is  that  they  have  no 
meaning. 

But  what  shall  the  soul  do  that  cannot  nourish 
itself  on  words;  that  longs  to  find  the  ancient 
springs  where  it  may  drink  long  at  the  fountain 
of  living  waters  ?  Where  shall  it  find  that  "silence 
and  slow  time,"  of  which,  according  to  Keats, 
culture  is  the  foster-child?  Are  all  such  ques- 
tions infantile  survivals  which  the  "manhood  of 
humanity"  should  have  long  escaped?  Should 
things  have  no  meaning?  If  things  should  come 
to  have  meaning  would  that  fact  challenge  the 
dominance  of  the  Machine  in  human  living? 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Men  are  in 
revolt  against  an  industry  in  subordination  to 
which  they  "dig  the  ditch,  in  order  to  get  money, 
with  which  to  buy  food,  so  that  they  can  have 
enough  strength  to  dig  the  ditch !"  The  Machine 
has  taken  on  the  form  of  Fate,  remorseless  Fate. 
Two  things  men  want  today — to  wit :  contact  with 
the  earth  once  more,  and  more  neighborly  con- 
tacts with  their  human  kind !  And  these  two  de- 
sires seem  not  so  unattainable  today  as  they 
seemed  five  years  ago ! 

Centralization  has  claimed  everything  for  a 
century:  the  results  are  apparent  on  every  hand. 
But  the  reign  of  steam  approaches  its  end :  a  new 
stage  in  the  industrial  revolution  comes  on.  Elec- 
tric power,  breaking  away  from  its  servitude  to 
steam,  is  becoming  independent.  Electricity  is  a 
decentralizing  form  of  power :  it  runs  out  over 
distributing-  lines  and  subdivides  to  all  the  min- 
utiae of  life  and  need.  Working  with  it,  men 
may  feel  the  thrill  of  control  and  freedom  once 
again. 

Life  need  no  longer  be  subordinated  to  steam : 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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AN    OVERNIGHT    CAMP 


The  Threshold  Playhouse 

At  the  Threshold  Playhouse  housed  in  the 
Heckscher  Foundation,  2  East  105th  Street,  New 
York  City,  are  being  conducted  a  number  of 
significant  activities.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
School  of  the  Theatre,  of  which  Clare  Tree 
Major  is  Managing  Director.  At  this  school 
young  people  preparing  for  the  stage  may 
secure  a  nine  months'  training  course  in  voice 
production  and  control,  dramatic  interpretation, 
fencing,  dancing,  make-up,  sight  reading,  play 
analysis  and  allied  subjects.  The  Threshold  Play- 
house is  the  work-shop  of  the  school.  Here  stu- 
dents make  the  costumes  and  scenery  used  in  the 
play  and  work  out  all  the  technical  details  of  play 
production.  Here,  too,  one  may  secure  practical 
experience  in  playing  roles,  for  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  term  the  student  is  cast  in  the  various 
plays  produced,  becoming  a  principal  and  finally 
playing  leading  roles.  Fairy  plays  are  produced 
on  Saturday  afternoons  for  small  children,  and 
every  week  family  parties  may  be  found,  the 
older  members  enjoying  the  play  as  heartily  as 
do  the  children.  Every  night  and  on  one  after- 
noon during  the  week  performances  are  given  for 
the  general  public. 

Four  matinees  and  one  Saturday  morning  per- 
formance are  given  each  week  for  High  Schools. 
For  twenty-five  cents  the  High  School  student 
may  see  artistic,  finished  Shakesperean  play  pro- 
ductions and  such  plays  as  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 
The  English  Teachers'  Association  is  cooperating 
with  the  School  of  the  Theatre  in  this  movement 
which  is  providing  a  valuable  means  of  coordi- 
nating school  work  with  the  drama. 


Vacation    Schools    in    Buenos    Ayres. — The 

vacation  schools  provided  by  a  resolution  of 
the  National  Council  of  Education  in  Novem- 
ber, 1923,  have  just  completed  their  sessions. 
Under  the  resolution  thirty-two  vacation 
schools  in  Buenos  Aires  are  to  function  annu- 
ally between  December  15  and  February  15. 
There  are  two  sessions  every  day  of  two  and 
one-half  hours  each,  the  boys  attending  in  the 
morning,  the  girls  in  the  afternoon.  No  school 
may  have  an  enrollment  of  more  than  150  pu- 
pils. The  program  includes  physical  education 
games,  respiratory  exercises,  free  play  and 
method  work,  school  songs,  moving  pictures, 
dramatic  programs  and  excursions. 


An  Overnight  Camp 

BY 

JOHN  C.  HENDERSON 

Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Bureau  of  Parks, 
Portland,  Oregon 

Treasure  Island  itself  could  scarcely  have  made 
a  stronger  appeal  to  the  youngsters  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  than  did  the  new  Elk  Rock  Island  Camp 
for  boys  and  girls,  which  was  conducted  by  the 
Portland  Bureau  of  Parks  during  the  summer  of 
1923. 

Elk  Rock  Island  is  located  in  the  Willamette 
River  about  seven  miles  south  of  Portland,  is 
about  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  and  seven  hundred 
feet  from  the  nearest  shore.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  rocky  cliff  facing  it,  over  the  brink  of 
which,  according  to  legend,  the  Indians  used  to 
drive  herds  of  elks  to  fall  to  the  rocks  below, 
afterwards  salvaging  the  meat  for  their  winter 
use.  Now,  however,  the  joyous  cries  of  children 
have  replaced  the  warwhoops  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  only  things  hunted  are  health  and  happiness. 
A  total  of  3,099  children  visited  the  island  during 
the  summer  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of  but  $867.71, 
or  twenty-eight  cents  per  child. 

The  island  belongs  to  the  Portland  Rowing 
Club,  but  is  no  longer  used  by  them.  The  city 
obtained  free  use  of  the  spot  with  the  idea  that 
if  the  camp  proved  popular,  the  site  would  be 
purchased  and  made  a  permanent  part  of  the  park 
and  playground  system.  Buildings  already  on 
the  island  include  a  large  pavilion,  a  caretaker's 
cottage,  several  small  pavilions  and  a  dock.  The 
Park  Bureau  constructed  a  playground,  ball  dia- 
mond and  horseshoe  and  volley  ball  courts  and 
erected  a  number  of  tents.  There  is  an  excellent 
sandy  beach. 

The  staff  consisted  of  a  caretaker  and  two 
directors.  Children  were  sent  out  in  turn  from 
each  of  the  eighteen  playgrounds  for  a  day  at 
the  island.  Because  of  the  shortage  of  camping 
equipment  many  of  the  children  were  not  able  to 
stay  overnight.  Next  year  it  is  planned  to  take 
care  of  every  youngster  who  wants  to  stay  over- 
night, and  also  to  accommodate  some  who  may 
want  to  stay  a  week. 

Portland  newspapers  are  backing  the  idea  and 
have  suggested  that  a  group  of  public-spirited 
citizens  purchase  the  island  and  present  it  to  the 
city. 


Nature  Study  through  Nature  Games 


BY 

E.  LAURENCE  PALMER 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York 


Of  the  evidences  of  progress  in  work  with  chil- 
dren of  elementary  school  age  at  least  two  of  the 
more  interesting  leads  have  been  taken  by  the 
work  in  nature  study  and  by  the  work  in  recrea- 
tion under  leadership.  The  work  in  nature  study 
aims  to  give  the  child  the  desired  mental  develop- 
ment through  contacts  with  and  interpretation  of 
the  natural  environment.  The  work  in  recreation 
under  leadership  aims  primarily  to  give  the  child 
the  desired  physical  development  through  guiding 
his  activities  during  time  devoted  to  recreation. 
Of  course  there  may  be  partisans  of  either  of 
these  two  fields  who  may  object  to  certain  of  the 
limitations  suggested  or  implied.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  aims  stated  are  pertinent. 

Children  do  learn  from  their  contacts  with  their 
natural  environment  and  through  their  activities 
in  time  of  recreation.  Why  can't  a  program  be 
worked  out  which  will  to  some  extent  unite  these 
two  in  such  a  way  that  the  recreation  period  will 
close  with  the  child  having  in  addition  to  his  physi- 
cal exercise  some  increased  understanding  of  his 
natural  environment  ?  This  increased  understand- 
ing may  have  been  gained  through  exercise  in 
forming  judgments  and  in  applying  to  new  situa- 
tions interpretations  which  may  have  been  pointed 
out  in  type  situations.  It  may  also  have  been 
gained  in  other  ways  not  here  mentioned. 

Instead  of  treating  this  whole  matter  in  the  ab- 
stract, the  writer  submits  the  following  set  of  orig- 
inal nature  games  which  he  has  found  useful  in 
securing  through  the  game  spirit  certain  desired 
training  for  his  students. 

THE  WEED  ROSETTE  GAME 

Children  playing  in  vacant  lots  or  open  fields 
frequently  notice  rosettes  made  by  the  leaves  of 
such  weeds  as  evening  primrose,  docks,  teasel, 
mullein,  plantain  and  the  like.  The  story  of  why 
these  plants  adopt  such  form  particularly  in  the 
fall  months  may  be  easily  explained  by  this  game. 
The  winning  of  the  game  depends  upon  mental 
and  physical  superiority  and  upon  originality. 

Ask  each  player  to  collect  about  five  units  such 
as  stones  or  sticks,  and  place  them  along  the  side 
of  the  field  towards  the  sun.  If  the  game  is  played 


in  the  morning  place  them  on  the  east  side ;  if  in 
the  afternoon,  on  the  west.  Then  show  the  play- 
ers three  of  the  weeds  whose  rosettes  are  more  or 
less  common  in  the  field.  Explain  that  these  ro- 
settes have  been  formed  by  plants  that,  to  make 
the  most  of  the  sunshine  of  the  year  and  to  pre- 
vent being  destroyed  by  frost,  had  clustered  their 
leaves  close  to  the  ground.  If  you  can  and  wish 
you  may  also  point  out  other  weeds  that  have 
not  formed  rosettes  and  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  frost  because  they  had  not  sought  safety  in 
the  rosette  habit.  The  game  is  built  about  the 
struggle  between  the  weeds  which  desire  to  get 
wealth  from  the  sun,  and  the  frost  which  inter- 
feres with  them  in  this. 

After  you  have  shown  the  children  the  three 
weeds  chosen,  let  them  walk  across  the  field  locat- 
ing as  many  of  the  weeds  as  they  can  and  finally 
lining  up  on  the  side  of  the  field  opposite  that 
along  which  the  units  of  wealth  (sticks  or  stones) 
were  placed. 

Select  a  good  active  individual  who  knows  the 
weeds  well  to  be  Jack  Frost.  Jack  Frost,  as  "It," 
runs  at  will  over  the  field.  At  the  start  of  the 
game  the  players  dash  across  the  field  attempting 
to  avoid  being  tagged  by  Jack  Frost  either  by 
escaping  him  or  by  standing  on  one  of  the  three 
kinds  of  weeds  chosen  and  naming  it  correctly. 
The  weeds  secure  safety  from  the  frost  by  adopt- 
ing the  rosette  habit  and  the  players  secure  safety 
from  Jack  Frost  by  naming  the  weed.  If  an  in- 
dividual player  is  tagged  by  Jack  Frost  in  the 
game  he  then  assists  Jack  Frost  in  capturing  other 
players.  To  prevent  individuals  from  being  satis- 
fied with  the  name  of  but  one  plant,  insist  that  no 
individual  can  name  the  same  plant  twice  in  suc- 
cession. To  prevent  individuals  from  taking  too 
much  time  and  thus  slowing  up  the  game  set  a 
time  limit  of  five  or  ten  minutes  for  the  game. 
Individuals  who  get  across  the  field  without  being 
tagged  by  Jack  Frost  pick  up  a  unit  of  wealth, 
(stick  or  stone),  and  return  if  possible  to  the 
other  side  with  it.  The  individual  who  can  in  the 
allotted  time  get  the  greatest  number  of  units  of 
wealth  across  the  field  before  being  tagged  of 
course  wins  the  game. 
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A  variation  of  this  game  may  be  played  in 
winter  by  using  the  dead  tops  of  weeds  above  the 
snow  as  safety  zones,  or  it  may  be  played  with 
tree  leaves  as  safety  zones.  Such  variations  are 
not  so  satisfactory  from  an  educational  standpoint 
because  they  do  not  teach  anything  fundamentally 
true  about  the  plants  chosen  for  safety. 

THE  POLLINATION  GAME 

A  game  which  may  be  played  when  the  fields 
are  full  of  flowers  instead  of  the  rosettes  of  weeds 
is  the  pollination  game.  In  introducing  this  game 
to  your  children  it  is  best  not  to  name  it  at  first 
as  they  will  wonder  what  you  are  driving  at,  and 
will  be  more  ready  to  see  the  application  than 
would  be  the  case  if  you  "let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag"  at  the  beginning. 

To  play  the  game  ask  each  player  to  provide 
himself  with  ten  pebbles  each  about  as  big  around 
as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  While  this  is  being  done 
scratch  with  a  pointed  stick  two  lines  about  a 
foot  apart  running  along  the  roadside  far  enough 
to  permit  your  entire  group  of  players  to  line  up 
conveniently  along  one  line.  Be  sure  that  the  land 
to  one  side  of  these  lines  is  fairly  level  for  some 
six  or  eight  paces.  An  ordinary  improved  road- 
side makes  an  excellent  playground  for  this  if  the 
traffic  is  not  too  heavy. 

Line  the  players  up  along  the  line  towards  the 
level  space  or  the  center  of  the  road.  Ask  each 
player  to  place  one  of  his  pebbles  between  the  two 
lines,  leaning  down  to  do  so  if  he  so  desires.  If 
he  fails  the  first  time  he  must  try  with  another 
pebble.  As  soon  as  all  of  the  players  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this — and  all  should,  of  course,  succeed 
the  first  time — have  all  take  one  step  backward. 
Straighten  the  line  of  players  and  then  ask  them 
to  place  another  pebble  between  the  lines,  keeping 
their  feet  in  position  and  not  resting  on  hands  or 
knees.  If  they  miss  the  first  time  they  must  try 
with  other  pebbles  until  they  succeed.  When  all 
have  succeeded  another  step  backward  is  taken 
and  the  game  repeated.  As  soon  as  any  player 
exhausts  his  supply  of  pebbles  he  withdraws  to 
the  side  of  the  lines  opposite  the  players.  This 
brings  out  more  clearly  those  who  are  still  in  the 
game  and  helps  in  the  rivalry  of  favorites. 

Of  course  as  this  game  progresses  there  is 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  the  pebbles  to  rest  be- 
tween the  lines  since  the  distance  between  the  lines 
and  the  player  has  increased. 

The  application  of  this  game  to  a  phenomenon 
in  nature  is  evident  when  you  think  of  the  space 
between  the  lines  as  the  stigma  of  a  flowering 


plant,  the  pebbles  as  pollen  and  the  players  as 
stamens  that  free  the  pollen.  Self-pollinated 
plants  are  shown  to  need  little  pollen  by  the  fact 
that  the  stamen  players  are  able  to  place  the  pollen 
pebbles  directly  in  the  center  of  the  stigma  lines. 
This  certainty  of  producing  the  desired  result 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  players  to  take  more 
than  one  chance,  or  for  the  flowers  to  produce 
abundant  pollen  or  showy  or  fragrant  flowers  to 
attract  pollen  carriers. 

As  the  distance  between  the  players  and  lines 
increases  the  quantity  of  pebbles  and  pollen  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  desired  result  increases  and  the 
manner  adopted  by  the  players  and  plants  in  de- 
livering the  pebbles  and  pollen  to  the  desired  des- 
tination changes.  Plants  here  become  fragrant  so 
as  to  attract  insects  which  will  carry  the  pollen, 
or  they  may  develop  showy  colors  to  attract  the 
insects  and  sticky  pollen  to  insure  greater  proba- 
bility that  the  pollen  will  be  carried  off  by  the  de- 
sired visitor. 

The  players  who  last  longest  in  the  game  have 
to  pitch  the  pebbles  the  greatest  distance  with  the 
consequent  greatest  probability  that  the  desired 
mark  will  not  be  successfully  reached.  Accord- 
ingly the  number  of  chances  of  failure  is  increased 
and  success  can  be  more  probable  if  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  comes  more  frequently.  Plants  which 
use  the  wind  to  carry  the  pollen  from  stamen  to 
stigma  produce  large  quantities  of  pollen  to  in- 
sure success.  Their  flowers  need  not  be  conspicu- 
ous for  their  color  or  fragrance  so  long  as  they 
are  so  arranged  that  the  pollen  may  be  shaken  out 
by  the  wind  and  conveyed  by  it  to  the  sticky  or 
feathery  stigmas.  When  the  air  is  most  heavily 
charged  with  certain  kinds  of  pollen  it  has  been 
fairly  well  demonstrated  certain  individuals  may 
be  troubled  with  hay-fever.  This  should  prepare 
some  of  you  for  the  information  that  among  the 
wind  pollinated  plants  we  find  ragweed.  Most  of 
our  grasses,  including  corn,  come  in  this  category. 

After  this  has  been  explained  the  group  may 
wander  off  over  the  country  in  search  of  plants 
of  each  of  the  types  just  mentioned.  To  assist  in 
keeping  the  crowd  together  on  such  a  hike  I  use 
two  methods,  the  distance  judging  cross-country 
race  and  a  game  proposed  to  me  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Columbia  University,  roadside  cribbage. 

THE   DISTANCE-JUDGING   CROSS-COUNTRY   RACE 

The  distance-judging  cross-country  race  may 
be  best  played  on  an  open  field  some  200  yards 
across.  It  may,  however,  be  played  on  an  ordi- 
nary road  or  path  if  desired.  Divide  the  group 
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into  four  smaller  groups  which  will  function  as 
rival  teams.  If  there  is  room  for  all  to  play,  line 
them  up  at  one  side  of  the  field.  If  not,  let  each 
select  delegates  who  will  participate  in  the  game 
as  individuals  of  a  relay  race.  For  the  fun  of  it 
I'  usually  select  some  object  about  200  or  300 
yards  away  and  ask  the  individuals  to  estimate  the 
distance.  The  results  of  this  guess  are  usually 
quite  startling  as  to  variety,  and  should  convince 
the  group  that  some  individuals  at  least  must  be 
wrong  in  their  judgment  of  distance. 

To  start  the  race  let  the  whole  group,  or  the 
delegates  of  groups,  move  in  a  rank — not  a  file — 
to  a  point  which  they  think  is  fifty  feet  from  the 
starting  line.  Then  actually  measure  off  this  dis- 
tance. Give  to  the  individual  who  is  most  nearly 
correct,  one  point;  to  the  next,  two,  and  so  on. 
If  the  group  is  large  it  is  most  convenient  to  give 
all  above  the  best  ten  a  score  of  eleven  each.  Then 
allow  the  individuals  to  look  back  to  see  what 
fifty  feet  actually  is  in  distance.  If  necessary  let 
them  pace  it  off  so  that  they  feel  that  next  time 
they  can  most  nearly  approximate  the  distance. 
Then  repeat  the  event  from  the  end  of  the  first 
fifty  feet  adding  the  scores  earned  in  the  second 
trial  to  the  scores  earned  in  the  first  trial.  If  you 
are  running  the  race  as  a  relay,  different  delegates 
of  the  different  teams  should  be  chosen  for  the 
second  event,  though  this  is  not  so  valuable  so  far 
as  the  education  of  a  large  number  of  individuals 
is  concerned.  This  procedure  may  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  you  desire,  though  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  after  five  or  six  trials  the  individ- 
uals will  so  nearly  approximate  the  desired  dis- 
tance that  your  reputation  as  an  umpire  may  be 
put  to  a  rather  severe  test.  At  the  end  the  scores 
are  added  up  and  the  individual  or  team  having 
the  lowest  score  wins  just  as  the  individual  or 
team  wins  in  an  ordinary  cross-country  race  with 
the  lowest  score. 

ROADSIDE  CRIBBAGE 

Roadside  cribbage  may  best  be  played  after  the 
two  games  just  described,  since  the  pollination 
game  has  in  a  way  motivated  a  desire  to  find  out 
about  certain  plants,  and  the  latter  game  has  as- 
sured you  that  you  can  keep  the  crowd  in  control 
since  they  have  had  experience  in  judging  dis- 
tance. To  begin  with  you  should  insist  that  any 
individual  getting  more  than  fifty  feet  from  you 
is  in  danger  of  forfeiture.  Ask  each  individual 
to  provide  himself  with  ten  twigs  or  pebbles.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  samples  of  plants  which  you 
know  are  to  be  found  within  a  hundred  or  more 


feet  of  you,  and  select  from  them  three  which  you 
announce  are  in  the  contest.  The  first  individual 
to  find  one  of  the  three  chosen  plants  within  fifty 
feet  of  you  and  to  touch  you  with  it  is  given  the 
privilege  of  dropping  three  of  his  pebbles;  the 
next,  two,  and  the  third,  one.  Individuals  who 
stray  beyond  the  fifty  foot  limit  may  be  asked  to 
add  an  additional  pebble  to  their  collection.  As 
you  move  along  the  road  you  may  substitute  new 
things  that  will  count,  or  after  awhile  return  to 
those  which  have  been  used  earlier.  The  individ- 
ual who  first  rids  himself  of  the  ten  pebbles  with 
which  he  started  wins. 

As  suggested  above  this  game,  as  outlined,  is 
a  modification  of  one  described  to  me  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

THE  STAR  GAME 

While  the  two  preceding  games  involve  the 
keeping  together  of  your  crowd  it  is  sometimes  de- 
sirable to  spread  your  crowd  out  over  a  bit  of 
territory.  For  this  purpose  a  modification  of  a 
game  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  McDonald  of  Boy 
Scout  Headquarters  seems  most  useful.  As  many 
as  twenty-five  players  may  be  conveniently  ac- 
commodated in  this  game  though  the  ideal  is 
twenty.  By  increasing  the  suggested  distances 
any  number  can,  of  course,  be  accommodated. 
For  simplicity's  sake  the  game  here  described  uses 
twenty  players  and  yourself. 

Divide  the  participants  into  four  groups  of  five 
each.  Announce  to  all  groups  that  your  purpose 
is  to  see  how  big  scores  may  be  made  by  each 
group.  If  you  are  studying  birds,  each  bird  seen 
and  recognized  may  be  counted  as  two,  and  each 
bird  heard  and  recognized,  as  one.  If  you  are 
studying  trees  or  herbs  samples  of  single  leaves 
of  the  different  plants  may  be  submitted  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  score.  If  the  samples 
can  be  named  the  score  given  should  exceed  that 
assigned  if  the  plant  is  not  named.  This  scoring 
may  of  course  be  varied  to  suit  your  needs. 

Having  decided  upon  the  scoring  send  each 
group  off  in  different  directions ;  one  going  north, 
one  south,  one  east  and  one  west.  They  proceed 
to  a  designated  distance  depending  upon  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  work, 
though  a  hundred  yards  is  generally  adequate  in 
wooded  country.  The  groups  then  divide  as  did 
the  whole  group,  four  individuals  going  in  the 
four  directions  for  distances  approximately  one- 
half  that  gone  by  the  group,  and  one  remaining 
in  the  center.  A  period  of  time  of  varying  length 
is  then  given  in  which  the  individuals  endeavor  to 
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gather  evidence  which  will  increase  their  score 
and  that  of  their  group.  At  the  first  signal  from 
you  the  groups  assemble  at  their  point  of  dis- 
semination and  make  up  their  scores.  At  your 
second  signal  they  all  come  together  at  the  orig- 
inal point  and  make  their  reports.  This  game  is 
ideal  for  bird  study  and  is  often  most  thrilling 
when  played  at  night  with  the  campfire  as  the  cen- 
ter from  which  the  players  go. 

RABBIT  RACE 

The  rabbit  race  is  an  interpretation  of  rabbit 
tracks  and  rabbit  movements,  and  if  my  readers 
have  come  to  feel  through  the  last  three  games 
that  they  are  not  getting  enough  physical  exercise 
they  will  feel  differently  when  they  have  finished 
this  one. 

All  the  players  in  this  game  should  be  asked  to 
supply  themselves  with  four  large  leaves  or  pieces 
of  paper  about  the  size  of  the  sole  of  one's  shoe. 
If  necessary  pebbles  may  be  folded  into  these  to 
prevent  them  from  being  blown  away  if  the  game 
is  being  played  out  of  doors  on  a  windy  day.  The 
players  are  all  lined  up  in  a  common  line  so  spaced 
that  when  they  stand  with  their  hands  on  their 
hips  their  elbows  just  miss  touching  each  other. 
A  greater  distance  than  this  may  well  be  chosen 
if  convenient. 

Each  individual  is  then  asked  to  place  one  of 
the  leaves  or  pieces  of  paper  before  him  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  leaves  make  a  straight  line. 
He  then  places  another  about  a  foot  farther  be- 
yond so  that  another  line  of  markers  is  formed 
parallel  to  the  first.  The  third  is  placed  to  the 
right  of  the  other  two  in  such  a  manner  that  an 
equilateral  triangle  is  formed.  The  fourth  is 
placed  still  further  to  the  right  a  few  inches  from 
the  third  and  forming  the  base  of  a  Y  made  by 
the  four. 

The  leaves  or  markers  are  now  placed  so  that 
they  represent  the  tracks  of  a  rabbit.  The  first 
two  markers  represent  the  tracks  made  by  the 
hind  feet,  the  other  two  by  the  fore  feet.  The 
rabbit,  if  running  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed,  was 
running  from  the  players  right  to  left.  The  stunt 
is  to  see  how  quickly  at  the  word  "go"  your 
players  can  place  themselves  facing  as  the  rabbit 
was  with  their  hind  feet  (feet),  placed  where 
the  rabbit's  hind  feet  were,  and  their  front  feet 
(hands),  placed  where  the  rabbit's  front  feet 
were,  and  facing  in  the  direction  the  rabbit  was 
facing  when  the  tracks  were  made.  The  first 
to  do  this  correctly  is  given  the  privilege  of 
showing  the  others  how  the  rabbit  got  from  one 


track  to  the  one  in  front.  The  correct  position 
of  course  requires  that  the  player  faces  the  top 
of  the  Y  and  places  his  feet  on  the  top  of  the  Y. 
He  then  stoops  down  and  places  his  hands  back 
between  his  feet  on  the  "tracks"  behind.  To 
get  from  one  track  to  the  other  the  player  must 
put  his  hands  down  in  their  respective  tracks 
ahead  of  him  first  and  then  so  jump  that  his  feet 
will  overreach  his  hands.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
do  this  just  once  but  if  the  player  continues 
going  it  will  not  be  highly  difficult  unless  he  is 
too  fat.  If  he  feels  that  he  is  getting  fat,  play- 
ing rabbit  in  this  way  will  help  reduce  very 
nicely.  After  all  have  learned  how  to  run  like 
a  rabbit  you  may  have  a  rabbit  race  in  which  at 
the  word  "go"  all  run  like  rabbits  across  the 
finishing  line  ten  or  twenty  yards  away. 

The  rabbit  race  may  be  varied  by  making  it 
into  a  squirrel  race  in  which  the  hands  are  placed 
side  by  side  instead  of  one  behind  the  other  or 
into  a  cat  race  in  which  both  hind  and  front  feet 
move  alternately.  I  once  wrote  up  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  sixth  scout  law  in  which  the  players 
dramatized  certain  animals  through  imitating 
their  methods  of  locomotion.  (See  September, 
1922,  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet.)  The  char- 
acters were  chosen  by  competition. 

A  rabbit  or  squirrel  or  cat  relay  race  may  be 
held  as  a  modification  of  the  above  by  dividing 
the  group  into  two  groups  and  having  individ- 
uals race  in  turn  between  designated  points  in 
the  manner  of  the  animal  chosen.  The  side  com- 
pleting their  team  first  wins.  Of  course  no 
player  for  a  side  may  commence  running  until 
his  immediate  predecessor  has  crossed  the  finish 
line  and  has  stood  up — (if  he  is  still  able  to  do 
so). 

Another  variation  of  this  track  work  which 
is  not  so  much  a  game  may  be  welcomed  after  a 
strenuous  race  such  as  that  suggested. 

This  requires  that  the  group  line  up  on  a 
smooth  road,  beach  or  other  piece  of  land  mak- 
ing a  square  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  on  a  side 
and  preferably  more.  The  players  are  uniform- 
ly distributed  about  the  sides  of  the  square.  The 
instructor  in  charge  tosses  a  nail  or  pointed  stick 
into  the  center  of  the  square  and  asks  the  player 
to  whom  the  stick  or  nail  points  to  tell  a  story 
of  what  he  thinks  a  hypothetical  rabbit  did  such 
as,  "The  rabbit  came  slowly  into  the  south  side 
of  the  field  and  took  four  hops  to  the  north." 
The  instructor  tosses  the  nail  or  stick  again  and 
the  individual  to  whom  it  points  is  to  scratch  on 
the  ground  with  a  stick  what  he  thinks  the 
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tracks  of  the  hypothetical  rabbit  would  look  like. 
He  does  this  from  the  south  side  of  the  field  as 
suggested.  The  stick  or  nail  is  tossed  in  again 
and  the  selected  player  tells  some  more  of  the 
story  and  another  player  similarly  chosen  writes 
it  in  the  track  language.  All  sorts  of  variations 
of  this  method  may  be  made  using  different  ani- 
mals and  different  rates  of  speed,  creating  dra- 
matic situations  and  the  like.  It  is  best  played  on 
an  open  sandy  beach  though  it  may  be  played  in 
the  snow  on  open  ground,  or  even  on  the  black- 
board or  on  pads  in  the  schoolroom. 

THE  GAME  OF  WATER-LIFE 

The  games  thus  far  outlined  have  taught  only 
small  principles  about  individual  factors  of  our 
environment.  It  remains  for  the  game  of  water- 
life  to  show  how  a  number  of  factors  may  be  in- 
terlocking to  produce  a  balance  of  power.  What 
is  true  of  the  life  of  a  puddle  or  small  pond  may 
be  equally  true  of  life  on  land  in  a  broad  sense. 
While  the  pond  has  some  water  pla'nts  in  which 
feed  and  hide  plant  eating  mayfly  nymphs,  the 
dry  land  has  fields  of  grass  over  which  graze 
cattle,  grasshoppers  and  other  plant  eaters.  While 
in  the  pond  these  plant-eating  may-fly  nymphs 
may  be  destroyed  by  dragon-fly  nymphs  which 
catch  them  by  means  of  their  peculiarly  hinged 
lower  jaw,  the  cattle  on  land  may  be  destroyed  by 
man  for  food,  and  the  grasshoppers  by  birds  for 
the  same  purpose.  In  either  case  in  water  or  on 
land  the  vegetation  serves  as  food  and  shelter  for 
the  plant  eaters.  With  this  in  mind  witness  the 
game  of  water-life. 

A  square  level  field  is  selected,  preferably  not 
less  than  100  feet  across  for  fourteen  players. 
One  side  of  the  field  represents  the  top  of  the 
pond,  and  the  opposite  side  the  bottom.  In  and 
scattered  about  through  the  field  you  may  select 
for  this  number  of  players  three  large  stones  or 
other  areas  which  may  be  christened  vegetation 
and  into  which  the  players  dramatizing  may-fly 
nymphs  may  flee  for  shelter  when  pursued  by 
their  enemies.  In  each  of  these  three  areas  place 
three  players  who  with  three  others  at  large  in 
the  field  will  dramatize  may-fly  nymphs.  Since 
most  may-fly  nymphs  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  three  tail-like  appendages  and 
of  gills  along  the  sides  of  the  back  part  of  the 
body,  the  players  dramatizing  these  creatures  run 
about  holding  three  fingers  of  one  hand  behind 
them  and  fluttering  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
at  the  side  of  the  belt. 

At  the  "bottom  of  the  pond"  you  may  place  the 


player  who  is  to  dramatize  the  dragon-fly  nymph. 
Since  this  creature,  the  nymph,  not  the  player,  has 
a  long  hinged  lower  jaw,  the  player  dramatizing 
it  runs  about  stretching  and  flexing  one  arm  up- 
ward and  before  him. 

At  the  "top  of  the  pond"  you  may  place  a  player 
who  dramatizes  some  insect  that  feeds  upon  other 
insects  and  lives  on  the  water  surface.  While 
whirligig  beetles  such  as  those  which  swim  erratic- 
ally on  the  surface  probably  do  not  destroy  may- 
fly nymphs,  they  may  be  chosen  to  represent  the 
preying  creatures  of  that  part  of  the  pond.  If 
you  wish  to  be  more  technically  correct  you  may 
choose  the  diving  beetles  that  so  frequently  come 
to  the  surface  for  their  breath  of  air.  If  you  de- 
cide to  overlook  details  and  choose  the  whirligig 
beetle  because  it  is  better  known,  let  a  player  who 
wears  glasses  take  this  part  since  whirligig  beetles 
possess  four  eyes — two  to  see  above,  and  two  to 
see  below  the  water.  The  fore  legs  of  both  whirli- 
gig beetles  and  diving  beetles  move  back  and  forth 
not  unlike  the  "breast  stroke,"  so  the  player  dra- 
matizing these  creatures  should  go  through  these 
motions  when  running  about.  By  his  movements 
he  and  all  of  the  other  players  will  be  known. 

When  the  game  begins  the  whirligig  beetle  starts 
from  the  top,  and  the  dragon  fly  nymph  from  the 
bottom,  in  pursuit  of  the  may-fly  nymphs  in  be- 
tween. If  either  the  dragon-fly  nymph  or  the 
whirligig  beetle  tags  a  may-fly  nymph  he  yells 
either  "dragon-fly"  or  "whirligig  beetle"  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  may-fly  nymph  then  knows  that 
he  has  been  "eaten"  by  his  pursuer  and  must  con- 
sequently take  on  the  habits  of  his  pursuer  just  as 
the  pig  eaten  by  a  man  becomes  a  part  of  that  man 
— though  some  have  suggested  that  in  some  cases 
the  change  is  not  great !  At  any  rate  in  the  game 
a  may-fly  nymph  tagged  by  a  dragon-fly  nymph 
becomes  a  dragon-fly  nymph  and  helps  capture 
other  may-fly  nymphs. 

As  the  game  progresses  the  director  should 
enter  the  pond  and  remove  "vegetation,"  freeing 
may-flies  and  making  it  possible  eventually  for  all 
may-fly  nymphs  to  have  become  either  dragon-fly 
nymphs  or  whirligig  beetles.  When  this  has  hap- 
pened the  dragon-fly  nymphs  are  lined  up  on  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  and  the  whirligig  beetles  on 
the  top  of  the  pond,  and  the  group  that  has  gained 
the  greatest  number  of  members  wins.  Of  course 
in  the  game  dragon-fly  nymphs  and  whirligig 
beetles  may  not  tag  each  other. 

Other  plays  and  games  might  be  given  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  paper  is  already  too  long  and  we 
(Continued  on  page  189) 
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Playgrounds  in  Minneapolis 

BY 
KARL  B.  RAYMOND 

Director  of  Recreation  of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 


An  ideal  type  of  city  playground  is  being 
worked  out  in  the  Minneapolis  system.  Several 
new  fields  will  be  opened  during  the  season  of 
1924,  practically  all  fields  being  combination  parks 
and  playgrounds. 

A  typical  Mill  City  play- 
ground is  comprised  of  about 
eight  acres  equipped  with  an 
outdoor  gymnasium  for 
women  and  children,  an  out- 
door gymnasium  for  men,  a 
shelter  building  or  field  house, 
courts  for  volley  ball,  horse- 
shoe, tennis  and  a  full  sized 
athletic  field  suitable  for  base- 
ball, football,  soccer  football, 
skating  and  other  outdoor 
competitions.  Surrounding 
each  of  these  well-equipped 
play  fields  is  a  picturesque 
park  wooded  and  planted  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  a  real  mas- 
terpiece of  the  landscape  archi- 
tects' art. 

Practically  every  play- 
ground has  been  acquired  as  a 
direct  result  of  a  demand  made 
by  residents  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  This  demand 
for  recreation  coming  at  a  time 
when  popular  sentiment  every- 
where seems  to  be  for  lower 
taxes,  has  overshadowed  the 
tendency  toward  decreased  ex- 
penditures. To  meet  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  such  expansion  in 
our  park  system,  assessments 
have  been  made  upon  private 
property  within  a  half  mile 
radius  of  the  new  improve- 
ment, and  levies  ranging  from 
one  to  ten  dollars  per  year  dis- 
tributed over  a  period  of  ten 
years.  The  Minneapolis  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners  is 


enabled  to  acquire  land  for  public  purposes 
through  a  very  effective  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota,  known  as  the  Elwell  Law,  "An  act  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  streets,  parks 
and  parkways  in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  the 
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improvement  and  government  thereof,  and  the  im- 
provement and .  government  of  existing  streets, 
parks  and  parkways." 

A  centrally  located  city-wide  athletic  field  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  assets  of  the  Minneapolis 
playground  system.  This  field  known  as  The 
Parade  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  our  city  in 
one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  areas  from  both 
the  business  and  residence  standpoint.  It  is  of 
easy  access  to  all  car  lines  and  covers  about 
thirty-five  acres.  On  this  field  are  held  all  city- 
wide  competitive  games.  Last  season  over  3,500 
games  of  football,  tennis,  baseball,  and  diamond 
ball  were  played  by  50,000  players  and  were  wit- 
nessed by  over  500,000  spectators. 

Minneapolis  has  many  natural  features  includ- 
ing her  ten  beautiful  lakes  within  the  city  limits 
which  make  a  modern  park  system  possible,  but 
in  addition  to  her  natural  beauties  the  sentiment 
among  her  residents  has  always  been  for  a  beau- 
tiful and  useful  city  as  well  as  one  of  industrial 
and  business  activity.  The  city  has  been  fortunate 
in  receiving  many  gifts  of  land  for  park  and  play- 
ground purposes.  The  present  park  program  pro- 
vides for  acquisition  of  grounds  in  sections  of  the 
city  where  playgrounds  will  be  needed  in  the  near 
future,  but  time  will  be  taken  before  a  tax  levy 
for  their  operation  is  made. 


In  some  instances  very  unsightly  pieces  of 
ground  have  been  transformed  into  beauty  spots 
improving  the  entire  neighborhood  as  a  residence 
district.  Sibley  Field  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  this  situation.  This  block  of  low  land  has  been 
made  attractive  and  serviceable  by  the  moving  of 
68,000  cubic  yards  of  sandy  soil.  The  field  will 
be  completed  this  summer.  Chicago  Avenue  Field 
was  very  similar  to  Sibley,  having  all  four  street 
corners  at  different  grades.  In  this  space  over 
13,000  cubic  feet  of  soil  have  been  moved. 
Brackett  Field  was  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $34,600 
and  improved  and  equipped  for  $33,466,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  fund  for  a  shelter  building  and 
minor  work  of  $24,258. 

Transforming  a  marsh  or  swamp  into  a  park 
and  playground  is  the  work  that  is  now  progress- 
ing at  Linden  Hills  Field  between  Lake  Harriet 
and  Lake  Calhoun.  Peat  soil  has  been  excavated 
and  set  aside  to  be  used  for  top  dressing.  Twenty- 
one  thousand  cubic  yards  of  soil  have  been  pro- 
cured from  the  outside  for  filling.  A  pipe  line 
extending  3,600  feet  from  the  field  to  Lake  Cal- 
houn is  draining  the  land  making  ready  for  the 
improvements  to  be  installed. 

Nicollet  Field  in  one  of  the  city's  most  coming 
districts  is  being  built  from  another  great  hollow 
covering  an  area  of  about  twenty-two  acres.  One 
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hundred  thousand  cubic  yards  of  filling  has  been 
necessary  for  this  project  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  play  centers  of  the  city 
with  a  field  house,  three  baseball  diamonds,  four 
football  fields,  twelve  concrete  tennis  courts,  two 
handball  courts,  a  quarter  mile  track,  eight  dia- 
mond ball  courts,  eight  horseshoe  courts,  one  skat- 
ing rink,  one  lighted  hockey  rink,  two  courts  for 
roque,  a  wading  pool  for  children  and  courts  for 
bowling  on  the  green.  Nicollet  Field  is  the  model 
toward  which  the  recreation  department  is  work- 
ing for  all  of  its  recreation  fields.  Each  play- 
ground is  furnished  with  swings,  and  regulation 
playground  apparatus.  Plans  for  the  field  houses 
embody  a  big  assembly  room,  rooms  for  meetings 
of  small  groups  and  clubs,  locker  room,  dressing 
rooms  for  athletic  teams,  and  showers  of  concrete 
construction. 

Minneapolis  has  a  park  and  playground  system 
of  over  4,000  acres  surrounded  by  fifty-six  miles 
of  boulevards.  This  system  has  been  acquired  at 
a  very  low  cost.  The  per  capita  cost  of  parks 
and  boulevards  is  $1.00  per  year  and  playgrounds 
cost  each  individual  only  seventeen  cents.  These 
improvements  build  up  the  city  as  no  other  feature 
can,  building  of  homes  following  all  park  and 
playground  development. 


A  thirteen-year-old  boy  with  fourteen  radio 
sets,  all  in  working  order,  disposed  about  his 
person,  appeared  to  enter  the  school  play- 
ground radio  set  making  contest  in  Chicago. 

The  boy  was  Wilbur  Wetlin,  and  one  of  his 
sets  was  fashioned  out  of  his  mother's  vanity 
case.  Her  powder  box  was  the  receptacle  for 
another,  and  a  pencil  and  two  fountain  pen 
caps  proved  the  receptacles  for  three  more. 

Wilbur  produced  a  penny  match  box,  a 
mouse  trap,  an  old  watch  case,  two  peanut 
shells  and  several  other  "pieces  of  junk,"  all 
of  which  were  receiving  sets.  The  peanut  set, 
he  explained,  cost  a  nickel,  because  he  had  to 
buy  a  bag  of  peanuts. 


The  Largest  Swimming  Pool 
in  Kansas 

BY 

CHARLES  I.  ZIRKLE 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Garden  City,  Kansas 

In  February,  1922,  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Garden  City  decided  that  there  was  a 
great  need  in  Western  Kansas  for  a  large  swim- 
ming pool.  They  further  decided  that  Garden 
City  should  be  the  location  for  such  a  pool. 
Realizing  that  the  financial  status  of  the  city 
would  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  pool  through 
tax  funds,  they  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
Garden  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
organizations,  and  as  a  result  the  community  has 
an  immense  pool  of  solid  concrete  345  feet  long 
by  210  feet  wide  with  a  depth  varying  from 
eighteen  inches  to  nine  feet.  It  is  located  in  the 
Frederick  Finnup  Park  of  one  hundred  acres 
recently  donated  to  the  city  by  George  W.  Finnup. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  swimming  pool  is  about 
$16,000.00  and  contributions  were  secured  to 
cover  more  than  half  the  cost.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  secured  from  a  number  of  the  busi- 
ness men  a  list  of  honest  debtors  who  were  out 
of  work  and  who  gladly  furnished  teams  of  men 
for  the  excavation,  the  business  men  giving  them 
credit  on  their  accounts  for  the  work  done. 

On  numerous  occasions  last  summer,  as  many 
as  300  people  were  swimming  in  the  pool  at  one 
time,  some  of  them  driving  for  more  than  100 
miles  to  enjoy  the  privilege. 

Because  of  the  usually  short  mild  winters,  little 
skating  is  possible,  but  this  winter  the  pool  drew 
large  crowds  of  people  for  the  three  weeks' 
skating  season. 

Garden  City  is  fortunately  located  for  main- 
taining a  swimming  pool  at  a  minimum  cost  and 
keeping  it  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure, 
clear  water.  The  Arkansas  Valley  surrounding 
Garden  City  has  been  provided  by  nature  with  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  at  a  depth  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  from  the  surface  which  is  being 
pumped  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  irrigate  thousands 
of  acres  of  land — making  this  entire  country  a 
veritable  garden  spot. 


We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Miss  B.  D.  Platz 
for  the  attractive  cover  cut  of  dancing  figures  in 
silhouette  by  Winifred  Bromhall  which  were  used 
on  the  PLAYGROUND  for  several  months. 
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IN   RICHMOND,   INDIANA 


The  Story  of  a  Playground 

BY 

EDITH  MASON  DAWSON 
Wickford,  R.  I. 

The  North  Kingstown  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion was  organized  in  March,  1923,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  fourteen  women.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  its  membefship  had  increased  to  102  men 
and  women  from  six  different  villages.  The  rapid 
growth  and  the  splendid  program  of  work  accom- 
plished has  been  due  to  the  cooperation  and  fine 
community  spirit  with  which  the  Association's 
activities  have  been  met. 

Immediately  after  its  organization,  the  Club 
started  its  most  important  activity — a  playground 
which  was  in  successful  operation  from  July  5  to 
Labor  Day.  The  entire  funds  for  the  work  were 
raised  by  subscription.  A  large  field  in  Wickford, 
the  central  village,  was  loaned  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  be  at  the  Club's  disposal  every  sum- 
mer and  apparatus  was  erected. 

Twice  a  week  children  were  brought  in  buses 
from  four  outlying  villages.  There  was  a  regis- 
tration of  about  150  boys  and  girls  from  kinder- 
garteners to  college  students  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  forty-five.  A  daily  program  of 
events  included  baseball,  volley  ball,  quoits,  tennis, 
croquet,  folk  dancing,  basketry,  stories,  health 
talks,  paper  flpwer  making  and  a  few  hours  at  the 
beach  with  instruction  in  swimming,  diving  and 
rowing.  Once  a  week  there  were  all-day  sails 
on  the  bay  or  hikes  to  places  of  interest,  with  in- 
struction in  fire  building,  woodcraft  and  nature 
study.  A  series  of  competitive  baseball  games, 
quoits  and  tennis  added  much  interest. 

The  season  closed  on  Labor  Day  with  an  all- 
day  athletic  carnival — the  first  event  of  its  kind 
ever  held  in  the  town.  In  the  morning  the  various 
field  events  were  run  off  and  finals  were  played  in 
tennis,  quoits  and  volley  ball.  An  orchestra  played 
during  the  morning.  At  noon  luncheon  was  served 
at  cost  price.  In  the  afternoon  came  the  water 
events — swims  of  various  distances,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  child ;  skiff  races,  canoe  tilting  and 
tug-of-war.  Nineteen  medals  and  ribbons  were 
awarded  by  the  Club  and  eleven  of  the  medals 
and  certificates  were  issued  by  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

A  director  and  an  assistant  were  in  charge  dur- 
ing the  regular  summer  playground  season,  but 
late  into  the  fall  as  long  as  the  weather  was  good, 


the  playground  was  kept  open  for  tennis  and  other 
sports  under  the  volunteer  leadership  of  teachers 
and  a  clergyman.  The  playground  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  a  large  number 
of  people  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  local 
paper,  The  Wickford  Standard,  which  gave  a 
large  amount  of  free  publicity. 

On  March  25  at  the  town  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  the  sum  of  $1,000  be  appropriated  for  recrea- 
tion and  physical  training.  The  Town  Council 
will  appoint  a  Board  of  Recreation  to  administer 
the  work. 


Community   Recreation    in 
Richmond,  Indiana 

Richmond,  Indiana,  is  a  community  of  less  than 
25,000  people.  Its  recreation  program  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Community  Service  Board  of  private 
citizens  representing  many  interests.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee,  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  Com- 
munity Service  and  three  members  at  large,  is 
made  up  of  the  chairman  of  the  committees  on 
finance,  publicity,  men's  and  boys'  activities, 
women's  and  girls'  activities,  social  recreation, 
dramatics,  arts  and  music.  Miss  Ruth  Swezey  is 
Executive  Secretary. 

During  the  past  year  the  organization  received 
from  the  Community  Chest  Welfare  League 
$6,736.77;  from  self-supporting  activities  $2,713.- 
09  were  received,  and  $2,511.98  was  expended  for 
the  activities  from  which  there  was  some  income. 

THE  PROGRAM 

Among  the  activities  of  the  program  were  the 
following : 

Girls'  Activities  Department — This  department 
is  headed  by  a  committee  of  twenty-five  women 
working  with  whom  is  a  city-wide  recreation 
board  made  up  of  thirty  girls  representing  the 
various  business  houses,  factories  and  women's 
organizations  in  the  city.  This  board  meets  once 
a  week  to  promote  a  city-wide  program. 

Last  summer  the  committee  was  instrumental 
in  establishing  a  girls'  camp  five  miles  out  of  the 
city.  The  camp  was  rented  for  the  season  at  a 
cost  of  $50,  and  equipped  for  accommodating 
twenty-five  girls  at  one  time.  A  charge  of  $4.50 
per  week  was  made  for  each  girl.  One  hundred 
and  fifteen  girls  attended  a  week's  vacation ;  over 
200  for  periods  of  one  or  two  days,  while  318 
(Continued  on  page  188) 
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A  Church  Playground  Center 

BY 
AGNES  B.  HOLMES 

Located  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  city's  most 
congested  districts,  and  back  of  old  Christ  Church, 
lies  a  plot  of  ground  in  which  six  years  ago  a 
group  of  women  saw  great  possibilities  for  the 
relief  of  the  thousands  of  little  ones  who  live 
huddled  together  during  the  long,  scorching  hot 
days  of  Michigan's  summer  season,  for  the  chil- 
dren whose  only  playground  is  either  the  dirty 
gutters  of  the  streets  or  the  backyards  of  the 
houses  known  to  these  neighbors  as  "home." 
And  so,  together,  the  Woman's  Guild  of  the  parish 
got  to  work  and  equipped  this  lot  with  swimming 
pool,  ample  apparatus  and  sand  houses  and  threw 
it  open  for  the  enjoyment  and  relief  of  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  community. 

Year  by  year  this  Guild  has  watched  the  steady 
growth  of  the  playground  department  up  to  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  1923  which  brought  a 
marked  increase,  and  it  was  much  to  the  regret 
of  all  who  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  within 
its  borders  that  1923  good-byes  were  said,  the 
gates  were  closed  and  the  happy  days  were  over 
for  another  year.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Recreation  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Guild,  the 
social  worker,  and  three  able  playground  leaders, 
this  department  of  work  brought  to  the  play- 
ground for  recreation  from  June  29th  to  Septem- 
ber 3rd,  20,962  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
neighborhood.  And  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  of  this  number,  the  following  nationalities 
were  brought  together  —  American,  Bohemian, 
French,  Greek,  German,  Hungarian,  Indian, 
Italian,  Mexican,  Serbian,  Syrian,  Spanish,  Ru- 
manian. 

Throughout  the  season  these  neighbors  of  all 
religions,  Protestant,  Orthodox,  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic, became  so  closely  affiliated  with  "their  lead- 
ers" and  "their  playground"  that  life's  daily  cuts, 
bruises  and  problems  to  body  and  mind  were 
brought  in  steady  numbers  to  be  diagnosed  and 
bandaged  at  the  Playground  Center.  The  year 
1923  instituted  a  number  of  new  activities  in  the 
usual  program.  Among  the  most  enjoyed  were 
its  weekly  Community  Dances  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  762  young  people,  and  weekly  bus  rides 


were  arranged  for  women  and  children,  when  a 
usual  group  of  some  fifty  were  taken  into  the 
country  for  a  half  day  or  were  entertained  at  the 
country  home  of  a  Committee  member.  These 
rides  were  eagerly  looked  forward  to  and  never 
closed  without  a  bunch  of  flowers  brought  back 
to  the  one  not  able  to  go. 

The  season  of  1923  also  instituted  a  weekly 
Flower  Day,  maintained  by  the  generosity  of  the 
Guild  members,  who  regularly  sent  in  garden 
flowers,  which  a  special  committee  distributed  to 
women  and  children  of  the  district  who  had,  in 
many  cases,  walked  for  blocks  to  get  a  single 
flower.  This  activity  averaged  seventy-five  to  a 
hundred  a  week  and  always  included  the  sick 
and  shut-ins  who,  through  the  Girl  Scouts,  grew 
regularly  to  anticipate  this  bit  of  brightness. 

The  development  of  boys  and  young  men's 
work  was  most  gratifying.  It  reached  even  the 


NEVER-ENDING  DELIGHTS  OF  WATER   PLAY  AT  THE 
CHRIST  CHURCH  CENTER. 

yonng  married  men  of  the  neighborhood  and  grew 
so  rapidly  that  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the 
loan  of  other  property  for  ball  games  and  boys' 
activities.  Here  frequently  one  could  find,  after 
the  day's  work  was  over,  a  group  of.  fifty  or  sixty 
boys  and  young  men  with  their  leader,  enjoying 
some  wholesome  games. 

Another  need  to  be  met  the  past  season  was 
"some  place  to  go  on  Sunday"  and  so  from  four  to 
eight  the  playground  became  the  general  meeting 
place  for  the  family  group,  who  in  large  numbers 
closed  the  hot  houses  and  with  baby  and  children 
enjoyed  a  picnic  supper  in  the  open. 

Thus,  unheralded,  a  group  of  women  are  trying 
in  cordial  cooperation  with  public  organizations, 
to  help  out  of  the  vast  cauldron  of  a  city's  sordid 
slums,  to  lighten  and  brighten  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  God's  children,  believing  that  "as  ye 
do  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it 
unto  Me." 
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FROM    THE    STANDPOINT    OF    THE     CHURCH 


Community  Athletics  From 
the  Standpoint  of  the  Church 

BY 
REV.  E.  W.  HUCKEL 

Student,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 

Former  Assistant  Rector,  St.  Luke's  Church, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  serious  lack  of  method  seems  to  exist  in  our 
church  athletic  activities,  and  in  my  mind  this 
failure  is  associated  with  faulty  supervision  and 
lack  of  a  definite  system.  Most  churches,  while 
encouraging  games  and  athletics  among  their 
younger  members,  have  never  devised  a  program 
of  physical  education  which  might  be  followed 
with  any  real  efficiency. 

These  educational  and  recreative  features  have 
much  to  be  said  for  them.  They  help  to  establish 
a  point  of  contact  with  the  clergy.  They  show  the 
churches  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  natural  in- 
terests of  youth.  Furthermore,  they  permit  such 
healthful  activities  to  be  enjoyed  amid  wholesome 
surroundings. 

The  question  remains,  should  such  activities  be 
restricted  to  the  church  building  or  parish  halls? 
Or,  should  the  minister  give  more  of  his  attention 
and  influence  to  the  creation  and  guidance  of 
public  playgrounds  ? 

The  rector  of  a  city  church  recently  expressed 
this  problem  concisely  when  he  said :  "My  own 
feeling  is  that  every  parish  should  carry  on  activi- 
ties of  this  nature  in  order  to  hold  its  young 
people,  but  it -is  of  course  impossible  to  compete 
with  community  organizations,  where  splendid 
equipment  and  trained  supervision  is  generally 
available."  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  among  our 
churches  the  poor  results  obtained  by  the  present 
system  are  due  as  much  to  faulty  leadership  as 
to  inadequate  equipment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  minister's  first  care  is 
the  spiritual  oversight  of  his  flock.  He  has  not 
always  the  time  or  the  ability  to  undertake  activi- 
ties which  require  such  special  attention  and  train- 
ing. If  he  entrusts  the  oversight  of  these  games 
to  volunteer  helpers,  he  often  finds  that  their  in- 
efficiency and  unreliability  wreaks  more  disturb- 
ance than  benefit,  and  tends  to  defeat  the  ends  for 
which  the  activities  were  undertaken. 

Hit-or-miss  methods  of  supervision  fail  to 
measure  the  real  educational  value  of  such  activi- 
ties which  may  come  through  proper  organization. 


The  importance  of  physical  education  in  the 
school  curriculum  is  now  recognized.  It  has  an 
acknowledged  place  along  with  mental  and  moral 
education.  Inefficient  leadership  of  play  in  the 
church  is  not  only  harmful  in  individual  cases, 
but  shows  its  influence  elsewhere.  I  have  seen 
many  boys'  clubs  and  athletic  teams  in  which  there 
was  much  good  material  going  to  seed  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  leadership.  Non-athletic  groups 
are  in  many  cases  more  successful  because  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  minister. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  children  are  not  averse  to 
guidance  or  leadership.  And  their  play  can  be 
made  fruitful  in  proportion  as  they  have  this. 
The  question  is,  do  the  churches  really  supply  it? 

The  recent  "Indiana  Survey  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation" draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  provision 
for  recreational  equipment  in  the  churches  is  far 
less  adequate  than  for  the  other  organizations. 
One  can  readily  verify  this  in  his  own  community. 
Should,  then,  the  churches  tackle  this  problem  in 
a  scientific  manner  and  endeavor  to  get  the  good 
results  that  are  possible,  or  should  they  throw 
their  influence  into  the  cause  of  more  and  better 
playgrounds  ? 

I  think  one  remedy  to  the  present  situation 
would  be  some  course  in  Health  Training  or 
Physical  Education  in  the  theological  seminaries, 
whereby  the  future  minister  would  be  better 
equipped  for  handling  this  important  problem. 
Failing  this,  a  graduate  student  in  physical  edu- 
cation should  be  employed  by  the  church,  or  by 
a  league  of  churches,  to  organize  and  lead  these 
activities  and  games.  Some  systematic  program 
of  play  activities  could  be  worked  out  by  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  minister  or  ministers.  Such 
men  are  available  and  schools  are  employing  them 
to  an  ever  increasing  extent. 

The  other  remedy  is  a  better  backing  up  of  the 
community  playgrounds  by  the  churches  and  min- 
isters. If  the  churches  really  fail  in  this  matter 
of  providing  adequate  facilities  and  faithful  and 
,  intelligent  leadership,  why  not  concentrate  their 
energies  upon  where  it  may  be  had?  The  discip- 
linary and  educational  values  in  athletics,  the 
moral  and  physical  training,  are  best  to  be 
achieved  where  there  is  skilled  leadership.  It  is 
the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  churches  to  encour- 
age this  phase  of  activity  in  the  manner  that  will 
bring  the  best  and  most  lasting  results.  We  should 
like  to  see  athletics  and  games  take  a  worthy 
position  in  the  social  life  of  the  churches,  or  else 
be  entrusted  elsewhere  where  trained  leadership 
and  adequate  equipment  is  provided. 
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Public    Playgrounds    versus 
Highway  Perils 

BY 

ABBIE  L.  JENKINS 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
greatly  awakened  interest  in  the  problem  of  public 
safety  as  evidenced  in  Massachusetts  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  Public  Safety,  of  which 
Mr.  Lewis  MacBrayne  is  field  secretary.  This  is 
a  real  problem  for  in  the  whole  United  States 
250,000  children  were  injured  by  motor  car  acci- 
dents in  a  single  year.  Meantime  the  number  of 
motor  cars  increases  with  tremendous  rapidity. 
In  Massachusetts  alone  more  than  400,000  vehicles 
were  registered  in  1923  and  many  thousands  more 
came  in  from  other  states.  This  same  condition 
prevails  in  all  states  of  the  Union.  One  must  add 
to  this  danger  that  of  the  trolley  car.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  46,454  miles  of  tracks 
with  99,405  cars  in  daily  operation. 

The  Toll  of  the  Motor  Car. 

Figures  gathered  by  May  Bliss  Dickinson,  R.N., 
State  Chairman  of  the  Mothercraft  and  Child 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  show  that  in  a 
single  year  more  than  200  boys  and  girls  lost  their 
lives  in  Massachusetts  streets  and  in  the  same  year 
over  5,000  injuries  occurred  as  the  result  of  motor 
car  accidents.  In  spite  of  these  dangers,  ball 
games  are  in  progress  every  day  in  warm  weather 
on  our  public  highways,  and  during  the  winter 
the  air  resounds  with  the  merry  shouts  of  boys 
and  girls  as,  regardless  of  perils,  they  throw  snow- 
balls and  coast  down  steep  hills  and  around  sharp 
turns. 

Playgrounds  the  Remedy. 

Faced  with  these  challenging  facts,  the  Mother- 
craft  and  Child  Welfare  Department  decided  as 
an  essential  part  of  its  1923  program  to  undertake 
the  work  of  arousing  the  public  to  the  danger  of 
the  streets  and  to  the  necessity  for  playgrounds 
with  leadership  in  every  community.  The  impor- 
tant new  activity  was  assigned  the  writer,  who 
during  the  past  year  has  spoken  before  many 
women's  clubs  and  in  every  possible  way  has 
urged  the  promotion  of  playgrounds  throughout 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  To  keep  children 
from  playing  in  the  streets  through  the  provision 
of  playgrounds  has  been  the  keynote  of  the  pub- 


licity. Public  playgrounds  conducted  under  lead- 
ership during  the  summer  and  winter  may  be  made 
most  effective  in  safeguarding  children's  lives. 
The  objection  is  made  in  Massachusetts,  as  in 
other  states,  that  the  expense  of  a  playground  with 
leadership  is  too  great  for  some  of  the  communi- 
ties of  the  State.  It  is,  however,  urged  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  lives  and  happiness  of  little  chil- 
dren every  municipality  can  secure  at  least  a 
vacant  lot  or  field  and  at  small  expense  install  the 
simplest  equipment.  In  the  winter  arrangements 
can  usually  be  made  to  flood  the  playgrounds. 

The  Backyard  Playground. 

The  backyard  playground  will  supplement  the 
functions  of  the  larger  public  playgrounds. 
Figures  show  that  children  under  eight  years  of 
age  are  in  the  greatest  danger.  They  are  not  old 
enough  to  understand  traffic  regulations  and  they 
are  more  heedless  than  other  children  in  running 
into  the  street  after  a  ball  or  rolling  a  hoop  in  the 
path  of  an  automobile.  The  need  of  a  backyard 
playground  is  therefore  greater  for  little  children. 

Set  the  backyard  out  with  some  rambler  roses 
along  the  fence.  Add  three  or  four  honeysuckles 
or  morning  glories.  Screen  the  ash  barrels  with 
lilac  bushes.  Place  in  this  delightful  playground 
a  table  and  a  few  small  chairs,  and  who  can  imag- 
ine a  more  charming  spot  for  doll  tea  parties  and 
the  games  so  dear  to  every  child  ?  One  such  back 
yard  playground  proved  so  attractive  to  all  chil- 
dren in  the  neighborhood  that  it  became  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  establishment  of  a  community 
playground.  It  was  arranged  for  the  four  children 
of  a  family.  Within  the  first  week  thirty  or  forty 
children  could  be  counted  in  the  yard,  little  girls 
with  their  dolls  and  tea  parties  and  boys  exercising 
on  the  parallel  bars  and  swinging. 


Copyright  1924  May  Bliss  Dickinson. 

SHUT  IN  FROM  ALL  THE  PERIL  WITHOUT — A  BACKYARD 
PLAYGROUND  INSURES  SAFETY  AND  HAPPINESS. 
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POWER   AND    CULTURE 


The  Call  of  Adventure 

It  is  not  true  that  safety  is  the  prime  object  in 
life.  We  do  not  need  more  than  a  casual  knowl- 
edge of  either  history  or  the  human  heart  to 
realize  that  the  passion  for  a  first-hand  experience 
of  life  with  all  its  freshness  and  poignancy  and 
danger  is  the  driving  force  in  the  world.  And 
when  this  is  gone  life  will  have  lost  not  only  its 
flavor  but  its  spiritual  significance  as  well.  To 
attempt  therefore  to  teach  safety  first  in  a  literal 
sense  to  a  child  is  to  do  violence  to  feelings  that 
are  deeply  embedded  in  his  nature  and  must  result 
either  in  repression  and  fear  or  in  repudiation — 
as  at  the  hands  of  the  two  children  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  He  lives  on  Long  Island  Sound;  his  boy 
and  girl  are  strong  and  fearless  swimmers  but 
the  shore  is  somewhat  dangerous  and  in  an  un- 
inspired moment  he  let  his  anxiety  take  the  shape 
of  two  neatly  framed  "Safety  First"  signs  which 
he  hung  in  his  children's  bedrooms.  The  nature 
of  the  effect  was  not  evident  until  a  few  days 
later  when  he  woke  up  to  see  on  his  own  bedroom 
wall  a  sign  reading,  "Aw,  Take  a  Chance."  He 
is  an  Irishman  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  he  saw 
the  point. 

This  was  the  normal  reaction  of  a  healthy- 
minded  child  to  the  attempt  to  make  safety  a  pri- 
mary element  in  life ;  an  experience  such  as  this 
arouses  us  to  a  sense  of  the  delicacy  of  the  field 
in  which  we  are  working  and  to  a  sense  of  how 
much  it  behooves  us  to  know  what  we  are  doing, 
not  only  lest  we  do  more  harm  than  good,  but 
lest  we  fail  to  accomplish  the  good  which  we  might 
accomplish  by  better  methods. 

Hence,  says  Mr.  Whitney,  Secretary  of  the  Edu- 
cation Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
who  holds  the  position  of  associate  general  man- 
ager and  actuary  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  "instead  of 
diminishing  the  adventure  of  life  we  must  make 
more  adequate  provision  for  it  and  make  sure 
that  every  one  finds  his  share  of  it. 

"Instead  of  making  the  world  safe  from  danger, 
we  must  make  the  world,  in  a  far  deeper  sense, 
safe  for  adventure ;  or,  in  a  still  fuller  sense,  we 
must  save  the  world  from  the  bad  adventures 
which  mere  chance  keeps  ever  waiting  for  us,  to 
the  good  adventures  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  world  that  we  should  have." 

What  is  the  second  aspect  of  this  larger  phil- 
osophy of  safety?  Obviously,  its  relationship  to 
recreation : 


"The  public  safety  movement  and  the  recrea- 
tion movement  must  go  hand  in  hand.  We  can- 
not put  the  children  off  the  streets  unless  we  can 
provide  other  places  for  them  to  play.  We  have 
no  right  to  drive  out  the  bad  adventure,  bad  as 
it  may  be,  unless  we  can  make  the  good  adventure 
possible.  In  other  words,  the  safety  movement, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  force  in  the  world,  must  be  defi- 
nitely positive  and  not  negative ;  it  must  open  the 
door  to  the  beautiful  life  at  the  same  time  that  it 
closes  the  door  to  the  ugly  life. 

"This  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cities.  An  authority  on  the  care  of 
children  asserts  that  the  problem  of  adventure  is 
the  most  serious  of  the  problems  of  the  city  child, 
far  more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  problem  of 
health.  We  shall,  however,  not  make  much  prog- 
ress with  the  public  safety  movement  until  it  can 
be  put  on  such  a  basis." 

From  The  Survey,   October   15.   1923 


Power  and  Culture 

(Continued  from  page  141) 

Industry  can  be  decentralized — the  smaller  com- 
munity can  be  regained,  with  its  old  humanities. 
The  mechanisms  of  such  decentralization  now 
wait  man's  use:  has  he  the  courage  to  make  the 
world  he  needs?  He  could  not  control  the  past, 
for  he  could  not  foresee  its  direction.  But  now 
the  future  lies  open  before  man,  as  it  did  in  the 
day  when  Joshua  said  to  Israel :  "Behold,  I  have 
set  before  you  life  and  good,  death  and  evil: 
choose  ye  this  day  which  ye  will  serve !" 

Humanity  has  no  spiritual  future  save  in  the 
fight  for  that  economic  and  social  freedom  within 
which  the  mind  can  be  free.  Giant  power,  under 
public  control,  with  power  distributed  to  all  on 
equal  terms,  offers  economic  freedom  to  human- 
ity, the  hope  of  communities  within  which  intel- 
lectual freedom  can  be  realized  and  the  culture 
of  the  spirit  will  seem  possible. 

Such  decentralization  of  living  will  tend  to 
regenerate  our  culture  by  releasing  it  from  the 
city's  hot-houses,  where  it  attains  a  superficial 
brilliance,  and  restoring  it  to  its  native  rootage  in 
reality.  In  the  reinvigorated  small  community, 
the  free  mind  will  become  creative;  and  schools, 
within  which  freer  minds  may  develop,  will  ap- 
pear once  more. 

Holders  of  vested  interests  in  our  present  eco- 
nomic order  will  oppose  these  developments ;  and 
(Continued  on  page  161) 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUMMER  ACTIVITIES 

Though  summer,  the  heyday  of  outdoor  sportSj, 
offers  unlimited  opportunity  for  varied  activities, 
the  recreation  worker  sometimes  reaches  the  point 
in  his  summer  program  planning  where  the  old 
saying,  "There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
becomes  very  much  a  truism. 

There  are  always,  however,  old  activities  in 
which  interest  never  wanes,  and  ingenious  recrea- 
tion workers  are  constantly  making  adaptations 
which  are  adding  fresh  interest  to  old  favorites. 
As  a  reminder  of  some  of  the  activities  which  are 
being  found  successful  and  of  the  wealth  of 
material  available,  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered : 

VARYING  THE  PLAYGROUND  PROGRAM 

It  is  possible  to  vary  the  usual  playground  pro- 
gram by  special  activities  such  as  pet  parades, 
pushmobile  contests,  doll  parades,  tournaments 
and  contests  of  various  kinds,  outings  from  the 
playground  to  points  of  interest,  and  exhibits. 
There  may,  too,  be  days  when  the  children  enter- 
tain their  parents  and  friends  with  programs 
which  they  themselves  prepare. 

What  We  Did  on  a  Summer  Playground^ 
Pamphlet  S  177,  published  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  has  a  number 
of  suggestions  which  playground  workers  will 
find  valuable  in  developing  special  activities  on 
the  playground. 

Nature  Activities. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  take  the  children  on 
hikes,  some  very  interesting  nature  activities  may 
be  developed.  In  the  Cornell  Rural  Leaflets,  pub- 
lished at  Ithaca,  .New  York,  are  to  be  found  the 
many  fascinating  nature  games  which  may  be 
played  on  the  hike.  As  a  result  of  the  trip  the 
children  may  make  some  interesting  collections 
of  flowers,  foliage,  twigs,  bark  and  stones. 

Health  Activities. 

In  the  summer  when  it  is  too  hot  to  play  the 
more  active  games  for  a  long  time,  health  games 
may  be  utilized  with  great  benefit  to  the  children. 
Health  in  Play,  a  recent  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  contains  some  helpful 
suggestions  along  this  line.  In  addition  to  this 
publication,  which  may  be  secured  for  25c,  the 


Association  has  also  published  a  number  of 
rhymes  and  playlets  which  inject  the  play  spirit 
into  health  instruction. 

Storytelling. 

This  is  a  restful,  entertaining  activity  which  is 
particularly  enjoyed  by  the  children  on  hot,  sum- 
mer days.  In  increasing  numbers  recreation  de- 
partments are  training  volunteers  in  storytelling 
so  that  this  activity  may  be  extended  to  all  the 
playgrounds.  To  add  interest  it  may  be  possible 
to  have  a  flower  festival  with  the  storytellers 
costumed  as  either  gardeners  with  wide  hats  or 
bonnets,  aprons  or  overalls,  or  as  flowers.  Stories 
may  be  told  about  the  various  flowers. 

Through  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  may  be  secured  a  bulletin  en- 
titled Storytelling,  price  lOc. 

The  Closing  Festival  on  the  Playground. 

The  playground  festival  which  comes  at  the 
close  of  the  playground  season  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity not  only  for  a  demonstration  of  games, 
folk  dancing  and  similar  activities  and  for  ex- 
hibits of  handwork,  but  also  for  the  presentation 
of  a  pageant  or  play  which  will  introduce  large 
groups  of  children  and  typify  the  opportunity  of 
play  and  beauty  which  the  playground  program 
seeks  to  express. 

The  Magic  Path — a  fairy  play  in  one  act  by 
Elizabeth  Hines  Hanley — is  a  charming  play  for 
a  closing  festival.  It  may  be  secured  from  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
for  ISc. 

The  Treasure  Chest — a  fairy  pageant  play  by 
Josephine  Thorp — is  a  delightful  play  especially 
adapted  to  playground  groups  and  for  children 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is  obtain- 
able through  the  Drama  Book  Shop,  29  West 
47th  Street,  New  York  City,  for  40c. 

The  Masque  of  the  Pied  Piper — from  Plays  for 
School  and  Camp  by  Katherine  Lord,  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City — is  an  unusual  adaptation  of  the 
ever  famous  "Piper"  which  also  commends  itself 
to  playground  use. 

HANDICRAFT  ACTIVITIES 

The  revival  of  interest  in  handicraft  on  the 
playgrounds  has  given  rise  to  many  new  ideas, 
and  the  variety  of  articles  which  the  children  can 
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make  has  greatly  increased.  In  addition  to  bas- 
ketry, sewing  and  the  many  activities  along  this 
line  which  for  years  have  been  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  present  day  handcraft  program  includes 
kite  and  lantern  making ;  model  boat  and  airplane 
construction;  cardboard,  cork,  wooden  and  tin 
toys ;  the  making  of  radio  sets,  bird  houses  and 
the  many  articles  which  crepe  paper  and  wax 
make  possible. 

The  element  of  beauty  is  playing  a  large  part 
in  the  handwork  of  today.  The  lantern  parades 
and  exhibits  of  flowers  made  by  children  on  the 
playgrounds  of  the  South  Park  Commission  of 
Chicago  are  notable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the 
creative  ability  which  the  children  have  shown. 
A  number  of  books  on  various  types  of  handcraft 
have  recently  appeared.  The  series  by  A.  Neely 
Hall  has  been  augmented  by  two  or  three  addi- 
tional books,  and  Dennison  Company  has  issued 
under  the  title  Dennison  Instruction  Book  a  series 
of  booklets  formerly  published  separately :  Hoiv 
to  Decorate  Halls,  Booths  and  Automobiles; 
Tables  and  Favors;  How  to  Make  Paper  Cos- 
tumes; Weaving  with  Paper  Rope;  How  to  Make 
Crepe  Paper  Flowers,  and  Sealing  Wax  Art. 

Another  edition  of  Mr.  Miller's  practical  book 
on  Kitecraft  and  Kite  Tournaments  has  just  been 
published. 

Anyone  desiring  a,  bibliography  on  handcraft 
activities  may  secure  it  by  writing  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

Sand  Modeling  Contests. 

Modeling  in  the  sand  gives  full  play  to  the 
child's  imagination  and  creative  ability.  With  a 
few  simple  molds  and  tools  a  child  may  build 
villages  and  reproduce  a  thousand  and  one  things 
which  are  a  part  of  his  daily  experience  or  which 
he  sees  in  his  imagination.  A  number  of  cities 
have  conducted  contests  with  judges  determining 
the  most  original,  neatest  and  best  made  sand 
articles. 

Sandcraft,  by  J.  Leonard  Mason,  published  by 
J.  L.  Hammet  Company,  Cambridge,  price  $1.00, 
is  an  exceedingly  suggestive  book  for  sand  play. 
A  set  of  tools  designed  by  Mr.  Mason  may  be 
secured  to  put  into  effect  the  suggestions  offered 
in  the  book. 

FIELD  DAYS  AND  ATHLETICS. 

In  early  summer  field  days  and  track  and  field 
meets  are  "the  order  of  the  day."  Chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  conduct  of  such  field  days  in 
Recreative  Athletics  and  Rural  and  Small  Com- 


munity Recreation,  which  may  be  secured  from 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  at  50c. 

Athletic  Leagues. 

Twilight  baseball  and  basketball  leagues  flourish 
during  the  summer  months.  The  following  mimeo- 
graphed statement,  which  may  be  secured  from 
the  Association,  is  helpful  in  developing  these 
sports :  Basketball  and  Baseball  Leagues  and 
Intra-park  Indoor  Sports,  price  lOc. 

Athletic  Badge  Tests. 

Every  summer  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  on 
the  playgrounds  take  the  physical  efficiency  tests 
issued  by  the  Association.  Copies  of  the  tests  will 
be  mailed  free  to  anyone  requesting  them. 

CONTESTS  AND  TOURNAMENTS 

There  are  various  types  of  tournaments  and 
contests  which  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
summer  program.  A  number  of  them  are  the 
outgrowth  of  some  of  the  handicraft  activities. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  kite  flying,  model 
airplane  and  model  boat  sailing  contests. 

Some  of  the  other  contests  which  may  be  held 
follow : 

Top  Spinning  Tournament. 

Among  the  events  for  such  tournaments  are 
diablo,  duration  and  tossing  contests,  top  duration 
spins,  whip  top  distance  races,  accuracy  top  cast- 
ing at  chalked  targets,  stunt  pick-ups,  girls'  top 
spinning  duration  and  accuracy  contests. 

Among  the  events  for  such  tournaments  are 
endurance  races,  target  contests  for  accuracy,  dis- 
tance casting  or  a  home  made  top  contest. 

Croquet  Tournament. 

Croquet  requires  considerable  skill  and  is  gain- 
ing in  popularity  with  both  young  and  old.  Rules 
for  croquet  are  to  be  found  in  Spalding's  Manual 
No.  43R  on  Lawn  Sports,  which  also  gives  rules 
for  roque,  golf-croquet,  clock-golf,  archery,  tether 
ball,  garden  and  lawn  hockey,  cricket,  pin  ball, 
basket  goal,  badminton,  hand  tennis,  hand  polo, 
wicket  polo  and  drawing  room  hockey. 

Stilt  Contest. 

Stilt  contests  are  unique  and  invariably  arouse 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  The  events  used  in  the 
stilt  contest  held  in  Minneapolis  are  described  in 
Bulletin  C.  S.  I.  No.  845,  which  may  be  secured 
through  the  Association. 

Horseshoe  Tournament. 

Interest  in  this  activity  is  constantly  growing. 
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Rules  may  be  secured  on  request  from  the  Asso- 
ciation. Spalding's  Manual  No.  86R,  price  25c, 
gives  information  on  quoits,  lawn  bowls,  horse- 
shoe pitching  and  Boccie. 

Tennis  Tournament. 

Here  again  is  a  sport  which  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity. A  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  tennis 
association  and  rules  for  inter-playground  tennis 
tournaments  may  be  secured  from  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  Spald- 
ing's Lawn  Tennis  Manual  No.  67R,  price  25c, 
also  contains  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of 
tournaments. 

Fly  Casting  Tournament. 

Fly  casting  clubs  and  events  are  becoming  a 
part  of  the  recreation  program  in  a  number  of 
cities.  Official  events  recognized  by  the  National 
Association  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Accuracy  Fly — 5-}4  °z-  r°d. 

2.  Dry  Fly  Accuracy — 534  oz.  rod. 

3.  Dry  Fly  Accuracy — 5^4  oz.  rod. 

Unknown  distances. 

4.  Distance  Fly — 4^4  oz  rod. 

5.  Distance  Fly — 5?4  oz.  rod. 

6.  Salmon  Fly. 

7.  Accuracy  Bait — Half  ounce. 

8.  Accuracy  Bait — Quarter-ounce. 

9.  Accuracy  Bait — Fisherman's  ^  oz.  plug. 

10.  Distance  Bait — Half  ounce. 

11.  Distance  Bait — Quarter  ounce. 

12.  Distance  Bait — JH?  oz.  plug. 

WATER  SPORTS. 

Nothing  is  more  inviting  than  the  cool,  spark- 
ling water  of  a  lake,  pond  or  pool  on  a  burning 
hot  day  in  midsummer.  Add  to  this  a  program 
of  attractive  water  games,  sports  and  contests  and 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  participants. 

Swimming  Events. 

From  Thomas  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  may  be  secured  official 
Swimming  Guide,  price  25c,  which  contains  offi- 
cial rules  for  swimming,  diving,  water  polo,  water 
basketball  and  baseball,  international  or  soccer 
water  polo,  water  cage  ball  and  life  saving. 
Recreative  Athletics  contains  a  chapter  on  water 
sports,  and  Bulletin  No.  902  issued  by  the  Asso- 
ciation gives  directions  for  a  number  of  the 
games,  competitive  stunts  and  novelty  races  used 
by  the  Playgrounds  and  Sports  Division  of  the 
Chicago  South  Park  Commission.  Games  for 
Boys  by  G.  S.  Ripley,  price  $1.90,  published  by 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  has  a  chapter  on  Camp  Stunts 
and  Water  Sports.  Bulletins  on  swimming  and 
life  saving  may  be  secured  from  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Learn  to  Swim  Weeks  and  Water  Carnivals. 

Some  cities  have  made  their  water  sports  car- 
nival a  part  of  Learn  to  Swim  Week  devoted  to 
stimulating  interest  in  swimming  and  promoting 
swimming  instruction. 

The  carnival  idea  may  be  developed  by  having 
decorated  floats  of  various  types.  This  may  be 
worked  out  with  rowboats  or  canoes  and  may 
take  place  in  the  day  time  or  in  the  evening  when 
the  boats  may  be  decorated  with  lanterns. 

Drama  and  Water  Sports. 

The  injection  of  drama  in  water  sports  is  an 
interesting  development  of  which  many  recreation 
workers  may  want  to  take  advantage.  Through 
the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  may  be  secured  two  water  pageants: 
One,  called  The  Giant's  Garden,  introduces  a 
number  of  children  who  play  games,  six  older 
girls  who  dance,  two  girls  who  can  dive  and  swim 
and  a  group  of  others  who  can  swim.  The  second 
pageant  is  called  A  Fairy  Play  without  Words. 
Wood  nymphs  and  water  nymphs  participate  and 
there  is  much  opportunity  for  swimming  and 
dancing.  These  two  pageants  may  be  secured  for 
50c. 

The  Raven  Man  by  Katherine  Lord,  a  play 
especially  adapted  to  outdoor  production  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  or  stream.  It  embodies  incidents 
taken  from  traditional  Indian  stories  and  contains 
dances  and  songs.  A  swimming  contest  may  be 
introduced.  The  play  is  published  in  a  book  called 
Plays  for  School  and  Camp  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  price  $1.50. 

Beach  Trips. 

In  some  cities  where  there  is  a  swimming  beach 
nearby  trucks  are  secured  and  the  children,  who 
provide  their  own  lunches  for  the  event,  are  taken 
for  an  all-day  trip  to  the  beach  where  they  may 
swim  under  supervision. 

Street  Showers. 

Street  showers  are  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  water  sports.  Where  such  show- 
ers are  installed  the  fire  department  and  street 
department  are  very  cooperative  in  allowing  the 
street  to  be  closed  for  a  short  period  while  fire 
hydrants  are  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
Detroit  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  has  invented 
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a  shower  which  can  be  attached  to  any  fire 
hydrant.  Dr.  L.  R.  Burnett,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  has  also  de- 
vised a  shower  which  may  be  purchased  through 
him. 

PICNICS  AND  OUTINGS 

The  ideal  picnicking  weather  comes  with  the 
summer  season.  An  informal  program  of  games, 
stunts  and  athletic  events  helps  to  make  such  an 
occasion  much  more  enjoyable.  In  Have  You  a 
Picnic  Kit?  by  J.  R.  Batchelor,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  which  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge,  will  be  found  the  equipment  for  a  picnic 
kit  and  a  program  of  events  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed. There  is  also  available  through  the  Asso- 
ciation a  collection  of  play  songs — largely  stunt 
songs — which  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  picnic. 
This  may  be  secured  for  15c. 

Overnight  hikes,  beach  parties  and  bacon  bats 
all  have  their  place  in  the  summer  program  of 
outings. 

Camping. 

Each  year  sees  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  organized  camps  established  by  recrea- 
tion commissions  and  groups  of  various  kinds. 
Even  though  the  beginning  may  be  very  simple 
and  the  equipment  far  from  adequate,  it  is  well 
worth  while  for  a  city  to  make  a  start. 

In  Camping  Out,  a  manual  on  organized  camp- 
ing, published  by  Macmillan  Company,  has  been 
brought  together  a  vast  amount  of  practical  in- 
formation on  all  phases  of  camping.  Copies  may 
be  secured  through  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  price  $2.00. 

Neighborhood  Gatherings. 

In  the  summer  street  and  vacant  lot  play  is  at 
its  height.  (See  article  on  Street  and  Vacant  Lot 
Play  appearing  in  this  issue.)  Block  parties  and 
dances  with  the  opportunity  they  offer  for  the 
recreation  of  adults  are  features  of  the  summer 
playground.  A  portable  moving  picture  machine 
carried  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  pro- 
vides the  means  for  entertaining  thousands  of 
people  on  a  hot  summer  night.  In  the  same  way 
community  singing  may  be  conducted  with  a  piano 
placed  on  a  truck  and  the  words  of  a  song  thrown 
upon  a  screen  by  a  stereopticon. 

HOLIDAYS  AND  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Flag  Day. 
This  day,  June  14th,  has  been  set  aside  as  a 


day  when  special  honor  shall  be  accorded  the 
"Stars  and  Stripes."  Flags  should  be  displayed 
from  every  home.  A  service  in  honor  of  the  flag, 
called  The  Flag  of  the  Free,  by  Elizabeth  Grim- 
ball,  price  15c,  is  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Dramatics,  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  E.  S.  Werner  &  Co., 
11  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City,  publish 
directions  for  various  types  of  flag  drills. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  special  music  program 
would  be  suitable  for  the  day,  featuring  such 
music  as  The  Star  Spangled  Banner;  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever,  by  Sousa;  When  the  Flag 
Goes  By,  by  George  B.  Nevin;  and  The  Americans 
Come,  by  Fay  Foster,  music  for  these  to  be  pur- 
chased from  music  stores.  Tableaux  and  panto- 
mimes might  be  utilized  on  some  of  the  songs. 
Independence  Day. 

A  safe  and  sane  Fourth  has  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  many  cities.  Ways  in  which  the 
day  was  celebrated  last  year  and  suggestions  for 
new  programs  may  be  found  in  the  June  1923 
PLAYGROUND. 

Lists  of  pageants,  festivals  and  play  recitations 
and  music  suitable  for  the  celebration  of  the  day 
are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  520,  which  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 

A  patriotic  pageant  by  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay  called  A  Hosting  of  Heroes  is  also 
available  from  this  Bureau,  price  25c.  In  it  Davy 
Crockett  and  his  followers,  Revolutionary  heroes, 
northern  and  southern  color  bearers  from  the 
Civil  War,  veterans  of  the  World  War,  pirates, 
American  Marines  of  the  Barbary  Coast  Wars, 
Arabs  and  Rough  Riders  all  meet  in  an  interesting 
assemblage  welded  together  by  historical  facts 
and  traditions. 

Still  another  festival  which  may  also  be  secured 
from  the  Bureau  is  A  Festival  of  Freedom,  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Hanley,  which  reviews  the 
Nation's  patriotic  songs  by  means  of  tableau, 
song  and  story.  (Bulletin  No.  526B,  price  lOc.) 

Music 

Band  concerts  and  community  singing  are 
always  popular  during  the  summer  months. 
Through  some  park  departments  these  concerts 
are  being  broadcast  by  radio.  In  connection  with 
band  concerts  Bulletin  No.  144,  A  Civic  Music 
Plan,  will  be  helpful.  Band  accompaniments  for 
old  community  songs  may  be  purchased  from 
C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Bos- 
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ton.  Band  arrangements  for  new  popular  songs 
may  be  secured  from  the  respective  publishers. 

Other  musical  events  may  include  twilight 
music  festivals  on  a  town  plaza  or  on  the  steps 
of  the  town  hall  or  other  building,  the  program 
to  include  folk  dancing,  community  singing  and 
music  by  soloists  and  groups  and  boat  excursions 
with  community  singing  as  a  feature.  Music 
may  have  an  important  part  in  a  water  carnival. 
The  program  may  include  songs  by  groups  in 
boats,  music  by  ukulele  clubs  and  Venetian  boat 
regatta  groups.  An  inter-playground  music  meet 
and  contest  is  also  suggested,  a  feature  of  this  to 
be  a  ukulele  club  contest  with  singing  groups, 
especially  girls,  playing  their  own  accompani- 
ment. A  number  of  bulletins  on  ukulele  playing 
may  be  secured  from  the  Association. 

There  may  also  take  place  during  the  summer 
months  a  city  harmonica  contest.  This  is  espe- 
cially good  for  the  boys  of  the  playgrounds. 
Elimination  contests  may  be  held  to  pick  entries 
from  the  playgrounds  and  other  groups  for  the 
harmonica  finals.  Bulletins  on  harmonica  tourna- 
ments may  be  secured  from  the  Association. 


Power  and  Culture 

(Continued  from  page  156) 

properly  so,  for  salvation  must  not  be  too  easy. 
Humanists  whose  culture  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Greeks  will  also  oppose  them :  a  humanism  indige- 
nous to  our  soil  would  not  be  to  their  liking. 

For  mankind,  these  are  crucial  times.  Wishing 
can  do  little.  But  thinking  can  lay  hold  upon  the 
materials  of  the  future  and  make  a  world  in  which 
humanity  will  be  freed  and  enfranchised;  or  a 
world  in  which  humanity  will  lose  itself  under 
the  mazes  of  economic  mechanisms. 

This  is  the  Day  of  Choosing :  We  stand,  today, 
where  the  Greeks  once  stood:  face  to  face  with 
Fate.  We  have  Power  beyond  their  dreams  of 
power:  power  that  indisputably  belongs  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  the  proper  use  of  which  need 
not  degrade  a  single  human  being.  We  can  see 
the  Fates  at  work.  We  can  build  communities 
upon  the  foundations  of  great  but  decentralized 
power,  we  can  build  small  communities  where 
life  and  culture  can  be  rooted  in  normal  relation- 
ships. We  can  provide  the  materials  out  of  which 
men  can  make  for  themselves  the  manner  of  life 
they  prefer.  Or,  we  can  surrender  to  the  control 
of  the  greater  machine,  permit  electricity  to  make 
permanent  what  the  steam-engine  began,  be  happy 
in  the  roar  of  industry  and  lose  all  our  sense  of 
freedom,  justice  and  beauty.  "The  history  of  the 
world  is  the  world's  judgment  day !" 


SCENE  FROM  "THE  FULL  MOON"  BY  LADY  GREGORY, 
WHICH  WAS  PRODUCED  BY  BOSTON  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


The  Third  Round  Table  Conference  of  Recrea- 
tion Officials  and  Executives  held  at  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  April  9-11,  was  significant  for  its 
emphasis  on  the  larger  phases  and  values  of  the 
leisure  time  movement.  Such  topics  were  pre- 
sented as  The  Volunteer  Worker  in  Recreation, 
The  Objectives  of  Recreation  and  The  Commu- 
nity Values  of  Recreation. 

Practical  phases  of  the  movement,  however, 
were  not  overlooked  and  there  were  discussions 
of  physical  efficiency  tests,  industrial  recreation, 
recreation  and  city  planning,  the  use  for  recrea- 
tion purposes  of  public  buildings  such  as  schools, 
armories,  firehouses,  lodges  and  club  buildings, 
athletic  organizations,  special  days  and  events, 
recreation  administration  and  similar  topics. 


Street  and  Vacant  Lot  Play 


BY 
GENEVIEVE  TURNER  HOLMAN 


With  spring  and  early  summer  comes  the  lure 
of  the  outdoors  and  with  it  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  are  promoting  a  community  recreation 
program  to  make  every  bit  of  available  space 
count.  In  congested  cities  the  question  arises, 
''What  can  be  done  to  turn  to  account  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  the  vacant  lots  and  the  streets 
which  are  still  the  only  play  space  which  some 
neighborhoods  have  ?" 

EARLY  BEGINNINGS  IN  ORGANIZED  STREET  AND 
VACANT  LOT  PLAY 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  play  movement  a 
number  of  Boards  of  Recreation  and  private 
recreation  groups  recognized  the  necessity  for 
doing  something  to  improve  conditions  of  play 
in  neighborhoods  where  funds  were  not  yet  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  of  regularly  equipped 
playgrounds  with  leadership,  and  the  vacant  lot 
and  street  play  movement  came  into  being.  The 
experiences  of  those  early  days — the  experiments 
worked  out  in  New  York  City  under  the  Guild 
of  Play,  in  Baltimore  by  the  Play  League,  in 
Chicago  under  the  Play  Zone,  and  the  activities 
conducted  in  a  number  of  cities  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  present  day  developments  in  street 
and  vacant  lot  play  centers. 

Hozv  Neru  York  Began  Its  Street  Play  Work. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  the  Parks  and  Play- 
grounds Association  made  an  experiment  in  street 
play.  Groups  of  girls  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  numbering  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  were 
organized  for  play  hours.  Leaders  met  each 
group  twice  a  week  and  took  the  girls  to  a  nearby 
park,  or  if  there  was  no  park  to  a  quiet  street  for 
games,  dancing  and  storytelling.  An  entertain- 
ment was  planned  for  Christmas  time  and  another 
for  spring  for  the  enjoyment  of  inmates  of  hos- 
pitals or  asylums.  Making  costumes  for  these 
entertainments  furnished  handwork  for  the  girls 
on  days  when  the  weather  made  it  impossible  to 
play  out  of  doors.  The  Guild  had  neither  equip- 
ment nor  apparatus,  but  it  had  the  main  essential 
— leadership. 
The  Baltimore  Program. 

The  work  in  Baltimore  which  began  in   1910 
has  many  suggestions  for  1924  programs  which 
may  be  undertaken. 
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To  bring  a  more  joyous  play  experience  to 
children  in  neighborhoods  remote  from  the 
regularly  organized  play  centers  was  the  purpose 
of  Baltimore's  Play  League,  which  opened  five 
centers  during  the  first  summer  of  its  existence 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Steuart. 
There  were  three  centers  for  white  children  and 
two  for  colored.  The  staff  was  limited  because 
of  lack  of  funds  and  this  meant  that  only  two 
workers  could  be  assigned  to  the  centers  for  white 
children.  These  leaders  went  to  each  of  the  three 
centers  twice  a  week.  Two  colored  leaders  went 
to  each  of  the  colored  centers  three  times  a  week. 
The  play  period  began  in  the  afternoon  about  4 
o'clock  and  was  continued  through  the  early  eve- 
ning hours  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  parents. 

The  Center  for  White  Children  in  Action. — 
The  first  step  was  to  get  permission  to  use  the 
space  for  play  purposes.  The  police  authorities 
granted  permission  to  use  the  streets  in  the 
neighborhoods  selected,  provided  hard  balls  were 
not  used.  The  street  set  aside  for  white  children 
was  in  front  of  a  settlement  house  and  here  it 
was  possible  to  store  the  play  material  between 
play  days.  On  the  wide  pavement  in  front  of 
the  settlement  house  one  leader  gathered  the 
younger  boys  and  girls  together  for  singing  and 
circle  games,  folk  dancing,  dramatic  play  and 
sometimes  hand  activities,  for  which  the  settle- 
ment lent  its  kindergarten  chairs.  At  the  same 
time  the  second  leader  brought  out  the  balls  and 
other  game  materials  for  the  older  groups,  one 
of  which  consisted  of  boys  from  eight  to  eleven 
years  of  age — too  sophisticated  to  play  with  the 
children  in  the  circle  games  but  not  large  enough 
to  be  included  in  the  big  boys'  games.  Their 
scene  of  action  was  a  small  triangular  space  where 
the  streets  intersected.  Here  they  marked  off  a 
circle  with  white  crayon  and  played  circle  dodge 
ball,  Snatch,  Duck-on-a-Rock,  Prisoner's  Base, 
and  many  other  games.  Particularly  popular  were 
the  novelty  races  such  as  three-legged  and  potato 
races. 

Firemen  as  Play  Leaders. — The  third  action  of 
this  three-ring  circus  of  play  took  place  in  front 
of  a  fire  engine  house  next  to  the  settlement, 
which  like  the  settlement,  had  a  pavement  of 
double  width.  As  a  rule,  it  is  undesirable  for 
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children  to  play  in  front  of  an  engine  house  be- 
cause of  the  danger  which  may  arise  when  an 
alarm  sounds  and  the  engine  leaves  the  fire  house, 
but  here  the  cooperative  firemen  permitted  the 
big  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
use  the  space  during  the  hour  when  the  leaders 
were  at  the  play  center.  One  fireman  acted  as 
guard  at  the  door  during  the  play  hour.  Others 
were  usually  on  hand  to  referee  or  act  as  time- 
keeper for  the  games.  Thus  there  was  virtually 
a  man  leader  for  the  older  boys.  Just  before  the 
hour  for  play  on  hot  or  dusty  days  the  firemen 
turned  the  hose  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
settlement  house  and  the  engine  house.  When 
the  leaders  arrived  they  found  the  play  space  cool 
and  clean  and  a  spirit  of  play  already  in  posses- 
sion, because  the  firemen  had  allowed  all  the 
children  who  wished  to  to  stand  in  or  run  through 
the  column  of  water. 

In  the  widened  space  in  front  of  the  engine 
house  the  boys  marked  an  elliptical  shaped  court 
for  circle  dodge  ball.  Here  they  played  long  ball 
according  to  the  regular  rules,  except  that  they 
batted  a  volley  ball  with  their  hands  instead  of 
using  a  playground  ball  and  bat.  Later  in  the 
season  these  boys  entered  the  tournament  con- 
ducted by  the  Baltimore  Athletic  League,  defeat- 
ing several  teams  from  the  regular  centers  in 
long  ball  and  circle  dodge  ball.  This  attracted  the 
interest  of  the  officials  of  the  Public  Athletic 
League  and  led  to  their  decision  to  operate  similar 
centers  during  the  winter. 

Bringing  in  the  Mothers. — The  first  leader,  after 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  of  active 
games,  led  the  group  to  some  friendly  doorstep 
for  storytelling.  It  was  the  practice  to  go  first 
to  one  and  then  another  doorstep,  the  children  of 
the  family  to  whom  the  doorsteps  belonged  act- 
ing as  proud  hosts.  By  this  time  it  was  about  7 
o'clock  and  mothers  appeared  with  their  babies 
and  listened  to  the  stories.  The  leader  taught 
them  finger  plays  and  other  mother  plays  with 
which  to  amuse  their  babies. 

The  Vacant  Lot  Center. 

The  vacant  lot  center  for  white  children  was 
opened  in  a  congested  neighborhood  near  a  copper 
works.  The  manager  of  the  plant  gave  permission 
to  store  the  play  materials  in  one  of  the  office 
rooms.  When  the  leaders  arrived  at  the  door  of 
this  room,  they  invariably  found  a  waiting  escort 
of  boys  and  girls  to  carry  out  to  the  grounds  the 
market  basket  containing  balls  and  other  play 
material  and  the  bats  and  the  crossbars  for  jump- 


ing. Before  many  minutes  the  spirt  of  play 
would  transform  the  bare,  yellow,  parched  vacant 
lot  into  a  playground.  The  boys  erected  posts  for 
volley  ball,  set  bases  for  playground  ball,  drove 
stakes  for  quoits  and  marked  courts  in  the  sand 
for  captain  ball  and  circle  dodge  ball.  The  vacant 
lot  had  all  of  the  portable  material  which  the 
regular  centers  had.  All  the  games  and  play  were 
there  except  possibly  those  requiring  stationary 
gymnastic  apparatus  and  hand  activities  needing 
protection  from  the  sun.  The  leaders  taught  many 
folk  dances  which  could  be  danced  to  singing, 
humming  and  whistling.  A  convenient  sandpile 
gave  opportunity  for  sand  activities.  The  two- 
hour  play  period  passed  all  too  quickly  for  the 
many  activities  which  were  possible  at  the  center. 
From  the  leaders'  point  of  view  there  was  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  leading  play  where  there 
was  no  gymnastic  apparatus  because  the  interest 
of  the  children  centered  around  the  game  ma- 
terials and  the  leaders  who  gave  them  out.  While 
the  boys  and  girls  gathered  to  receive  the  material, 
the  leader  made  announcements,  organized  the 
children  into  groups  and  elected  group  captains 
who  were  responsible  to  the  play  leader  for  the 
balls  and  other  equipment  they  were  using. 

The  Centers  for  Colored  Boys  and  Girls. 

In  charge  of  these  two  centers  were  two  colored 
leaders — a  young  man  and  a  woman.  One  center 
was  in  the  grounds  of  a  school.  Like  the  vacant 
lot  centers  it  was  bare  of  any  equipment  but  had 
the  advantage  of  shade  from  the  school  building. 
The  games  were  limited,  however,  because  of  the 
hard  gravel-covered  surface.  At  this  center  every 
play  day  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  field  day  or 
a  picnic.  The  number  of  participants  reached 
several  hundred.  On  the  first  day  older  boys 
and  girls  and  even  young  men  and  women  gath- 
ered in  as  large  numbers  as  did  the  children,  and 
there  were  not  enough  balls  and  game  materials 
to  meet  the  demand.  The  need  was  so  real, 
however,  that  the  recreation  officials  decided  to 
send  additional  portable  equipment,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  leaders  began  the  work  of  organ- 
izing groups.  Each  group  elected  a  leader  who 
was  responsible  to  the  play  leader  for  any  play 
material  which  his  group  used.  Soon  the  vacant 
lot  presented  the  spectacle  of  many  groups  of 
various  ages  playing  at  various  activities  and 
adults  became  participants  in  the  activities  of 
vacant  lot  playgrounds. 

A  Park  Playground  Center. 

The  fifth  experiment  in  vacant  lot  play  centers 
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was  tried  out  in  a  fashionable  neighborhood  where 
children  were  taken  by  their  nurses.  There  in 
one  corner  of  the  park  the  play  leaders  met  the 
children  for  games  and  stories.  None  of  the 
children  were  over  twelve  years  of  age  and  the 
number  at  this  center  was  not  large.  There  was, 
however,  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  the  center  was  successful. 

Enrollment  in  the  Play  League. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  street 
play  and  vacant  lot  centers  the  leaders  announced 
that  those  who  had  had  a  good  time  and  wanted 
to  come  again  might  do  so  by  enrolling  their 
names  and  by  bringing  at  the  next  meeting  a 
penny  which  would  pay  for  a  red  button  marked 
Play  League,  which  they  were  to  keep  as  evidence 
of  their  membership.  The  children  liked  the  idea 
of  becoming  members,  but  the  leaders  found  it 
was  not  wise  to  approach  the  older  ones  at  their 
first  attendance  with  a  request  for  enrollment. 
It  was  found  wiser  to  wait  until  they  had  "become 
interested  and  were  eager  to  be  recognized  as 
members.  The  play  leaders  could  withdraw 
privileges  for  any  serious  breach  of  discipline 
and  the  offender  would  forfeit  his  button.  In  no 
case,  however,  did  this  action  become  necessary. 

The  success  of  the  summer  experiment  led  to 
the  decision  of  the  Children's  Playground  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Public  Athletic  League  to  operate 
similar  centers  after  school  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Nineteen  centers  were  established,  many  of 
them  in  school  yards.  The  school  authorities 
usually  extended  the  use  of  a  room  for  story- 
telling and  on  stormy  days  for  indoor  games. 

Chicago's  Play  Zone. 

An  experiment  in  conducting  street  play  during 
the  winter  was  one  of  Chicago's  contributions  in 
1911  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Petrie  of  the 
Municipal  Playground  Association.  When  the 
pavements  and  streets  were  packed  with  snow 
and  ice,  the  children  played  games  and  enjoyed 
activities  of  many  kinds  under  leadership.  At 
this  center  an  unoccupied  room  in  one  of  the 
tenements  was  made  available  to  the  Play  Zone 
by  the  owner.  This  room  was  unheated  but  it 
served  as  shelter  from  the  wind  to  which  chil- 
dren could  retire  from  time  to  time.  There  were 
tables  for  games  and  hand  activities.  After  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  active  play  in  the  street,  the 
leader  would  bring  the  boys  and  girls  into  this 
room  for  a  twenty-minute  period  of  storytelling 
and  announcements  about  the  next  meeting. 


LATER  DEVELOPMENTS 

Though  there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  recreation  facilities  provided  since  1909  by 
municipal  bodies  and  private  groups,  the  present 
movement  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
cities  and  there  are  still  congested  quarters  where 
street  and  vacant  lot  play  are  necessary.    During 
the  war  there  were  a  number  of  developments  in 
street  play  activities.     In  a  number  of  cities  the 
"market  basket  equipment"  of  the  earlier  vacant 
lot  play  of  Baltimore  evolved  into  a  neat  kit  box 
of  equipment  containing  such  material  as  a  bas- 
ketball, playground  ball,  volley  ball,  medicine  ball, 
two  goals,  two  bats,  a  volley  ball  net  and  a  set  of 
quoits.    These  were  packed  in  a  neat  wooden  box 
resembling  a  tool  chest.     A   so-called   "wonder 
box"  put  out  by  one  athletic  goods  house  con- 
tained a  pair  of  basketball  goals,  a  basketball,  a 
serve-us  ball  and  net,  a  medicine  ball,  two  indoor 
baseballs  and  an  indoor  baseball  bat.     Still  an- 
other box  contained  an   outseam  basketball,  an 
outseam  volley  ball,  a  playground  ball,  a  set  of 
2^2  lb.  quoits  with  pins,  a  pump,  a  pair  of  basket- 
ball goals,  a  volley  ball  net,  two  bats,  a  medicine 
ball  and  a  repair  kit. 

Increasingly  during  the  war  period  adults  were 
brought  into  the  program.  Outdoor  moving  pic- 
tures in  vacant  lots  became  popular.  Block  parties 
and  pavement  dances  of  many  cities  proved  suc- 
cessful in  getting  people  to  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  neighbors.  The  plan  developed  of  sending 
wandering  storytellers — sometimes  dressed  as  gyp- 
sies or  as  old-time  minstrels — into  neighborhoods 
to  tell  stories  on  doorsteps  and  at  street  corners. 
Similarly,  in  some  cities  wandering  players  from 
a  truck  equipped  as  a  stage  delighted  crowds  with 
their  performances. 

An  interesting  development  in  New  York  City 
was  community  singing  in  congested  neighborhood 
streets  made  possible  by  an  equipped  Ford  truck 
with  a  piano,  a  frame  to  hold  song  sheets  and  a 
stereopticon  lantern.  When  sings  were  held  dur- 
ing daylight  hours,  the  leaders  used  song  sheets 
of  oilcloth  on  which  the  words  of  the  songs  were 
printed  in  black.  After  dark  they  used  the  stere- 
opticon lantern  to  flash  the  words  against  a  wall. 
Before  the  hour  of  the  sing  the  street  was  roped 
off  and  the  leaders  conducted  games  for  boys  and 
girls.  Adults  took  part  in  some  of  the  games  and 
a  feature  was  made  of  the  tugs-of-war  for  the 
men.  Whole  families  took  part  in  the  sings. 

SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 
As    time    went    on    many    new    games    and 
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activities  were  added  to  the  program  and  a  popular 
feature  of  the  past  few  years  in  street  and  vacant 
lot  play  has  been  the  development  of  hydrant 
shower  baths,  various  types  of  which  have  been 
devised.  Some  of  them  are  very  simple  in  con- 
struction and  may  be  carried  from  neighborhood 
to  neighborhood.  Others  are  more  elaborate. 
Detroit  has  a  shower  consisting  of  a  piece  of  2" 
galvanized  iron  pipe  about  2'  long  attached  to  a 
coupling  with  holes  drilled  in  it  so  that  it  sends  a 
stream  of  water  from  8'  to  10'  high  for  a  radius 
of  about  100  feet.  The  recreation  authorities  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  have  devised  an  inex- 
pensive shower  which  may  be  attached  to  a  street 
fire  hydrant,  a  supply  of  water  spreading  over  a 
half  circle  60  feet  in  diameter  is  thrown  out,  the 
flow  of  which  a  valve  control  may  easily  regulate 
by  a  few  turns.  Further  information  about  the 
shower  may  be  secured  from  Dr.  L.  R.  Burnett, 
City  Hall.  Kansas  City  also  has  devised  an  in- 
expensive portable  shower  as  shown  in  THE 
PLAYGROUND  for  November. 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STREET  AND 
VACANT  LOT  PLAY 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  experience  of  a  number  of  cities : 

1.  Get  permission  from  the  proper  authorities 
to  use  the  vacant  lot  or  to  have  certain  streets  set 
aside  for  play. 

2.  Secure  the  assignment  of  policemen  to  assist 
in  safeguarding  the  use  of  the  play  space. 

3.  Arrange  to  have  a  sign  notifying  the  public 
that  the  street  is  closed  to  traffic. 

4.  Arrange  for  a  safe  place  to  store  the  play 
materials,    perhaps    in    some    friendly    business 
house,  settlement  house  or  a  school.    At  a  vacant 
lot  center  the  use  of  which  may  be  secured  in- 
definitely the  group  in  charge  may  wish  to  build 
a  small,  inexpensive,  shelter  house.     In  some  in- 
stances a  strong  chest  will  answer  the  purpose. 

5.  Arrange,  if  possible,  for  some  nearby  indoor 
space  in  which  as  many  of  the  regular  indoor 
activities  can  be  carried  on  as  space  and  the  num- 
ber of  leaders  permit.     In  a  very  limited  space  a 
resourceful   leader   can  organize   club   meetings, 
dramatic,  musical  and  social  activities  for  a  large 
number  of  groups  taking  turn  about. 

6.  Provide  activities   for  adults  in  so   far  as 
facilities  and  funds  permit.    The  indoor  facilities 
mentioned  may  be  open  to  adults.     It  may  be 
feasible  to  install  electric  lights  at  vacant  lot  cen- 
ters which  are  to  be  used  for  a  long  enough  period 
to  justify  the  expense  and  which  can  be  adequate- 


ly supervised  at  night.  If  this  is  done,  band  con- 
certs, outdoor  movies  and  community  singing  will 
attract  adults.  In  the  late  afternoon  baseball  and 
other  activities  may  be  arranged  for  older  boys 
and  girls  and  for  adults  who  are  employed  during 
the  day. 

7.  Employ  a  number  of  trained  leaders — a  man 
for  activities  for  older  boys  and  a  woman  who  can 
conduct  play  activities  for  little  children  and  dra- 
matic, social,  musical  and  club  activities  for  older 
boys  and  girls.  Activities  of  this  sort  pre-sup- 
pose  the  availability  of  some  room  in  a  nearby  set- 
tlement or  school  or  one  which  the  Board  may  rent 
for  the  purpose.  Train  volunteers  to  help  in  con- 
ducting activities. 

The  number  of  leaders  will  determine  the  num- 
ber of  meetings  a  week  for  each  center.  In  street 
play  the  hours  are  usually  limited  to  those  of  late 
afternoon  and  early  evening  after  the  busy  hours 
of  traffic  are  over.  It  has  been  a  custom  to  send 
leaders  o,nly  three  or  four  times  a  week.  If  the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  will  participate  is 
large,  all  age  groups  may  not  be  able  to  take  part 
in  organized  team  games  on  a  single  ground  un- 
less there  are  two  or  three  leaders.  Meetings 
should  be  frequent  enough  so  that  each  group  of 
boys  and  girls  can  participate  three  times  a  week. 
If  the  numbers  demand,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  operate  street  and  vacant  lot  centers  daily.  Club 
meetings  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks  or  they  will  not  hold  interest. 
Dramatic  and  choral  practice  for  children  and 
adults  must  be  weekly  in  order  to  get  results. 
Civic  and  social  clubs  for  adults  may  meet  only 
once  a  month. 
Equipment  for  a  Vacant  Lot  Center. 

Supply  as  much  equipment  as  can  be  taken  care 
of  properly.  Where  a  lot  is  not  permanently  the 
property  of  the  group  in  charge,  it  is  inadvisable 
to  install  stationary  apparatus  at  large  expense. 
The  following  equipment  and  supplies  are  sug- 
gested as  a  minimum  amount  for  a  vacant  lot  play 
center : 

A  Measuring  Tape — This  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  to  supply.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
measuring  games  can  be  played  with  it  and  in- 
formal athletic  tests  given. 

Cheesecloth  —  Several  yards  of  cheesecloth 
should  be  supplied  so  that  leaders  will  always  have 
on  hand  squares  for  Circle  Tag,  Dangerous 
Neighbor,  Drop  the  Handkerchief,  Snatch  and 
similar  games. 

Equipment  for  Snatch — This  includes  a  stick 
with  one  end  sharpened  to  a  point  to  drive  into 
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the  ground  \y2r  above  the  ground,  and  a  square  of 
cheesecloth.  It  is  advisable  to  have  two  or  more 
sets  of  equipment  so  that  several  groups  can  play 
this  popular  game  at  one  time. 

For  Potato  Race  or  Relay — Large  pebbles  will 
do  but  it  is  better  to  have  cubes  of  wood  or  darn- 
ing eggs  which  may  be  purchased  in  different 
colors,  thus  being  easily  distinguishable.  For 
younger  children  two  or  three  eggs  are  needed 
for  each  row ;  with  older  ones  four  are  used.  The 
race  is  usually  run  in  heats  of  four.  This  re- 
quires from  12  to  16  pebbles,  cubes  or  whatever 
objects  are  used.  There  should  also  be  provided 
four  boxes  or  baskets  in  which  the  players  place 
the  object;  small  baskets  in  which  peaches  and 
potatoes  are  sold  in  the  market  may  be  used. 

For  Beanbag  Throw — This  requires  a  box  or 
basket  and  one  or  more  beanbags.  It  is  well  to 
keep  on  hand  a  dozen  beanbags  in  good  condition. 
Pebbles  may  be  substituted  for  the  beans. 

For  Broad  Jump — A  spaded  pit  with  take-off 
and  measuring  tape  are  required  for  the  broad 
jump. 

Horseshoe  Pitching — For  this  there  should  be 
four  horseshoes — iron  quoits  may  be  purchased 
but  horseshoes  are  the  traditional  properties — and 
two  iron  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  so  that  they 
project  about  6  inches. 

For  Baseball — Playground  ball  is  the  adapta- 
tion of  baseball  most  practicable  for  vacant  lot 
purposes  because  it  can  be  played  on  a  smaller 
space  than  regulation  baseball.  The  ball  used  is  a 
12"  or  14"  playground  ball — a  yarn  ball  may  be 
substituted.  Two  or  more  regulation  ball  bats 
should  be  kept  on  hand.  If  space  permits,  there 
should  be  two  diamonds  and  two  sets  of  bases  so 
that  two  groups  may  play  at  the  same  time ;  small- 
er boys  and  girls  on  one  and  older  ones  on  the 
other,  or  boys  on  one  and  girls  on  the  other.  It 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  diamond  with  homeplate, 
batter's  box,  pitcher's  box  and  three  bases.  On 
a  grassy  surface  bags  may  be  used  for  bases. 

For  Long  Ball — This  game  requires  a  play- 
ground ball,  basketball  or  soccer  ball  and  a  play- 
ground bat  if  playground  ball  is  used. 

For  Circle  Dodge  Ball — A  circular  court  about 
15  feet  in  diameter  may  be  marked  on  a  gravel  or 
sand  surface  with  a  stick;  on  grass  surface  with 
lime.  The  ball  may  be  an  inflated  ball — a  soccer, 
basketball  or  volley  ball. 

For  High  Jump — The  pit  used  for  the  broad 
jump  is  suitable  for  the  high  jump.  The  stand- 
ards should  have  holes  bored  through  them  at  one 


or  two-inch  spaces  beginning  from  1  foot  to  6 
feet  above  the  ground.  Through  these  holes  are 
thrust  the  pins  which  hold  the  crossbar. 

For  Captain  Ball — The  ball  may  be  a  basketball, 
soccer  or  volley  ball.  For  a  grass-covered  sur- 
face four  strips  of  lath  are  bound  into  a  square 
with  nails  securing  them  at  the  corners,  sufficiently 
long  to  project  through  and  pierce  the  ground. 
Another  plan  is  to  use  for  each  base  a  square  of 
oilcloth  ;  still  another  to  mark  the  bases  with  lines. 

For  Clock  Golf — A  golf  putting  course  of  nine 
holes  for  practice  in  putting  will  attract  adults 
in  some  neighborhoods.  Two  putters  and  two 
golf  balls  may  be  furnished  and  with  these  boys 
and  girls  may  easily  learn  this  part  of  the  game 
of  golf. 

Materials  for  Imitative  or  Dramatic  Play — The 
express  wagons,  pushmobiles  and  kiddie  cars 
brought  by  the  children  will  help  in  developing 
some  impersonation  play — for  example,  the  chil- 
dren may  pretend  their  cars  are  motor  busses,  or 
the  playground  is  an  amusement  park  where  the 
visitors  take  rides  on  the  various  vehicles.  If  there 
is  any  shade  on  the  lot,  the  leaders  should  set  aside 
a  period  once  a  week- or  at  least  once  in  two  weeks 
for  a  doll  hour. 

Materials  for  Hand  Activities — If  the  vacant  lot 
center  is  open  regularly  and  provides  some  shade, 
some  time  may  be  given  to  such  handwork  as  the 
making  of  kites,  pushmobiles,  paper  dolls  and 
similar  toys.  As  has  been  suggested,  these  sup- 
plies and  the  balls,  bats  and  materials  mentioned 
may  be  carried  every  night  to  some  nearby  fire 
engine  house,  factory,  church  or  settlement  house. 

Additional  Equipment — With  the  above  equip- 
ment much  can  be  done  but  it  is  well,  if  possible, 
to  furnish  additional  equipment  which  can  be  put 
in  at  little  or  no  expense,  even  on  vacant  lots 
which  can  be  used  only  one  season.  Often  the 
older  boys  can  do  the  work. 

Volley  Ball — Volley  ball  equipment  requires 
two  posts  tall  enough  for  a  net  to  be  stretched  so 
that  its  top  will  be  7  feet  above  the  ground,  a  net 
and  a  volley  ball. 

Newcomb — The  equipment  for  this  game  is  the 
same  as  that  for  volley  ball,  except  that  a  string 
may  be  substituted  for  a  net  and  a  basketball  or 
improvised  ball  may  be  used  instead  of  a  volley 
ball. 

Tether  Ball — A  pole  should  be  set  in  the  ground 
10  feet  high.  A  tennis  ball  on  a  string,  tennis 
racquets  or  a  substitute  toy  racquet  or  flat  board 
with  a  handle  constitute  the  equipment. 
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Tennis — Equipment  for  tennis  will  attract 
adults  and  older  boys  and  girls  as  will  nothing 
else.  A  grass-covered  surface,  even  though  it  may 
be  only  fairly  smooth,  will  suffice.  The  play- 
ground may  provide  two  or  four  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive racquets  and  two  balls  which  beginners 
may  use  until  they  become  sufficiently  interested 
to  purchase  their  own  equipment. 

Permanent  Equipment — If  it  is  certain  that  the 
vacant  lot  can  be  used  for  several  seasons,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  put  in  a  little  permanent  equip- 
ment such  as  an  inexpensive  shelter  house  with 
shelves  for  game  materials,  a  desk  for  the  leader 
and  a  roof  as  protection  from  sun  and  rain  over 
a  platform  for  dancing,  stories,  quiet  games  and 
hand  activities.  For  the  play  of  little  children 
there  may  be  installed  a  sand  court,  slide,  low 
swings,  seesaws  and  low  parallel  bars. 

Flooding  the  Lot. 

In  winter  the  vacant  lot  center  may  be  flooded 
for  skating,  and  low  slides  may  be  erected  if  there 
are  no  natural  slopes  down  which  the  children 
may  .coast  on  their  sleds. 

Equipment  for  a  Street  Play  Center. 

The  equipment  for  a  street  play  center  must  be 
entirely  portable.  To  store  it  baskets  may  be 
used  which  are  kept  over  night  at  nearby  settle- 
ments, churches,  schools  or  in  private  homes.  On 
a  street  play  center  all  the  games  must  be  those 
which  can  be  played  in  a  long,  narrow  space. 
Hard  balls  should  not  be  permitted.  Much  of  the 
same  equipment  used  for  vacant  lot  play  is  appro- 
priate for  street  play  and  a  measuring  tape, 
cheesecloth,  equipment  for  potato  race,  for  Black 
and  White  and  for  similar  games  should  be  pro- 
vided. For  the  most  part  the  games  used  in  vacant 
lot  play  may  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  street 
play,  though  in  some  games  a  little  adaptation  may 
be  necessary.  For  example,  if  in  Snatch  it  is  im- 
possible to  drive  the  stick  into  the  street,  it  may 
be  fixed  in  a  standard  Christmas  tree  fashion. 
The  circular  court  generally  used  in  circle  dodge 
ball  may  be  made  elliptical  where  the  street  is 
narrow.  For  captain  ball  the  bases  and  boundaries 
may  be  marked  on  the  pavement  with  white 
crayon,  the  string  used  being  the  length  of  the 
radius  of  a  base. 

Other  games  which  may  be  played  in  the  street 
are  the  following : 

Punch  Ball — In  adapting  to  street  play  the  rules 
of  punch  ball,  which  is  much  like  baseball,  three 
bases  should  be  marked  off — the  first  and  third 
being  the  width  of  the  street  apart ;  the  second 


and  home  base  being  twice  as  far  apart  as  the  first 
and  third.    A  tennis  ball  should  be  used. 

Hand  Ball — In  street  play  the  court  may  be 
marked  on  the  side  of  a  building  having  no  win- 
dows or  very  few  of  them.  Any  window  there 
may  be  should  be  screened  so  that  it  will  not  be 
injured  by  the  tennis  ball  used. 

For  Quiet  Activities. 

There  should  be  story  and  picture  books  and 
materials  for  making  scrap  books.  Quiet  games 
should  include  caroms,  checkers,  dominoes  and 
parchesi  sets.  The  games  may  be  distributed  to 
children  living  in  the  streets  closed  for  play  so 
that  they  may  play  them  during  the  hours  while 
the  leaders  are  at  the  center.  Unless  the  center 
is  open  under  leadership  for  more  than  two  hours 
it  is  preferable  not  to  try  to  introduce  manual 
activities. 


Organized,  by  Heck ! — Two  or  three  months 
ago  we  commented  on  the  introduction  of  the 
friendly  old  game  of  quoits  in  the  Toledo  pub- 
lic playgrounds.  But  the  revival  has  gone  too 
far.  In  Cleveland  they  have  been  playing  ex- 
hibition games  in  front  of  lighted  billboards, 
doctors  have  been  dragged  in  to  testify  to  the 
health-giving  qualities  of  the  sport,  indoor 
courts  were  installed  in  two  buildings,  and  the 
Cleveland  Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association  has 
been  formed.  Worse  than  that,  Minneapolis 
statistics  show  1,512  players  in  league  and 
tournament  games  and  38,696  spectators — a 
better  ratio  than  that  of  a  football  stadium,  but 
tinged  with  the  curse  of  passive  athletics 
nevertheless.  And  there  is  now  a  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association,  with  a  na- 
tional meet  and  convention.  But  there  is  some 
comfort  left  in  the  fact  that  the  first  national 
champion  hails  from  Kellerton,  Iowa,  popula- 
tion about  5000.  The  game  isn't  altogether 
citified  yet. 

From   The  Survey,   October    IS,   1923 


With  the  Superintendents  of  Recreation  at 
the  Recreation  Congress 


At  the  Springfield,  Illinois,  Recreation  Con- 
gress sessions  were  set  aside  daily  for  the  Super- 
intendents of  Recreation  where  they  might  dis- 
cuss their  mutual  problems,  consider  technical 
questions  and  pass  on  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees which  had  been  at  work  during  the  year  on  a 
number  of  specific  problems. 

Many  questions  were  discussed  at  these  meet- 
ings, among  them  the  following: 

TITLES  OF  RECREATION  WORKERS 

Dr.  L.  R.  Burnett,  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion, Paterson,  N.  J.,  presented  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  standards  in  titles  of  recreation 
workers.  The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  were  accepted  by  the  group,  were  as 
follows : 

Recommendations 

The  Committee  believes  that  while  there  can- 
not be  and  need  not  be  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
matter  of  titles  of  recreation  workers,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  issue  a  statement  representing  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  regarding  the  titles  most  com- 
monly in  use.  The  following  terminology  is 
therefore  suggested: 

Superintendent  of  Recreation — the  executive 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  recrea- 
tion system 

Assistant     Superintendent — the     assistant     to 
whom  the  Superintendent  delegates  some  of 
his   responsibilities   and   duties 
Supervisor — term  applied  to  workers  in  charge 
of    special   activities    such   as    folk   dancing, 
storytelling  or  dramatics  and   activities   for 
boys  and   for  girls   for  a  number  of   play- 
grounds,  or   who   is   in   charge   of   summer 
playgrounds 
Director — term  applied  to  worker  in  charge  of 

a  playground  or  social  center 
Play  Leader — title  given   workers   who   assist 
the  director  of  a  playground  in  organizing 
games  or  in  group  activity 
In  connection  with  the  discussion  a  special  vote 
was  taken  to  the  effect  that  the  term  "supervisor" 
was  understood  to  be  a  much  more  exclusive  term 
than  that  of  "director." 
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ATHLETICS 

V.  K.  Brown,  of  the  South  Park  Commission 
of  Chicago,  presided  at  this  meeting  at  which  the 
subject  under  special  consideration  was  the  inter- 
pretation by  recreation  officials  of  the  term  "am- 
ateur athlete." 

The  discussion  showed  that  in  most  recreation 
systems  the  strict  ruling  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  is  not  complied  with,  only  two  cities  report- 
ing a  strict  adherence  to  it,  and  in  most  cities  a 
professional  in  one  sport  may  play  as  an  amateur 
in  other  sports.  It  was  further  pointed  out  that 
there  is  very  little  cooperation  between  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  and  recreation  officials,  and 
whereas  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  ruling  is 
considered  official  in  athletic  circles  throughout 
the  country,  a  great  deal  more  is  done  by  muni- 
cipal recreation  authorities  than  by  local  A.  A.  U. 
groups  in  promoting  the  various  sports.  Since 
under  the  present  conditions  it  is  necessary  for 
recreation  officials  either  openly  to  disregard  the 
amateur  ruling  or  to  wink  at  infringements  upon 
this  ruling  by  athletes  whom  they  pass  as  ama- 
teurs, it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  resolution  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  recreation  group  in  regard  to  the  definition  of 
an  amateur.  The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed :  George  E.  Dickie,  Chairman ;  Mr.  Gour- 
ley,  Cleveland;  Major  Griffiths,  Chicago,  Theo- 
dore Gross,  Chicago;  and  William  J.  Plunkert, 
Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

At  a  later  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of 
recreation  the  following  resolution  was  proposed 
and  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  present  nationally  recognized 
definition  of  an  amateur  is  too  stringent  to  meet 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the  playgrounds 
of  the  country  operate 

Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  National  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Federation,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  and 
the  Athletic  Research  Society  be  asked  to  study 
the  question  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  a  more 
liberal  definition  that  might  be  subscribed  to  by 
the  playgrounds  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
present  this  resolution  to  the  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
and  the  Athletic  Research  Society. 
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PLAYGROUND  BALL 

H.  O.  Berg  of  Cleveland  presided  at  this  meet- 
ing. H.  A.  Johnson  of  Minneapolis  presented  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  rules  for  playground 
ball  in  which  complete  rules  for  the  game  were 
outlined.  A  discussion  of  the  report  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  following  dimensions  as 
standard  for  the  game: 

A  45-foot  base  line ;  a  35-foot  pitcher's  box  and 
a  12-inch  ball ;  or  a  35-foot  base  line ;  a  30-foot 
pitcher's  box  and  a  14-inch  ball.  It  was  voted 
that  the  "out-seam"  ball  be  adopted  with  at  least 
a  one-inch  inside  winding  of  twine  or  similar  ma- 
terial. It  was  further  moved  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  athletic  goods  be  notified  of  the  adoption 
of  this  ball  as  official  and  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  "chair"  to  draw  up  detailed  speci- 
fications for  the  ball.  (This  committee  will  be 
appointed  later.)  The  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  name  of  the  game  be  Playground 
Ball.  It  was  moved  that  the  question  of  the  size 
of  the  bat  be  referred  to  the  committee  which  will 
draw  up  specifications  for  the  official  ball. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  ATHLETIC 
GAMES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Jay  B.  Nash,  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in 
Oakland,  California,  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  is  as  follows : 

The  classification  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity together  with  the  classification  of  the 
activities  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren is  one  of  the  biggest  playground  and  school 
problems  of  today. 

This  classification  problem  has  been  somewhat 
confused  in  the  minds  of  many  people  with  capac- 
ity standards,  efficiency  tests  and  other  problems. 
While  it  is  important  to  have  classification  for  in- 
dividual events  for  which  standards  can  be  set,  it 
is  much  more  important  to  classify  for  the  team 
games  which  carry  with  them  the  great  social  and 
character  values  which  are  so  much  emphasized 
on  the  playground. 

REASONS  FOR  CLASSIFICATION 

The  reasons  for  classification  seem  to  be: 
1.  In  order  to  adapt  activities  to  the  needs  of 
the  individual  (This  calls  for  classification  of 
activities  from  babyhood  through  to  maturity. 
The  selection  of  the  activities  depends  primarily 
on  yearly  mental  and  physical  growth  of  the  child 
and  has  deep  hereditary  and  psychological  back- 
grounds.) 


2.  In  order  to  differentiate  between  the  needs  of 
boys  and  girls  above  ten  years  of  age 

3.  In  order  to  so  organize  participants  within 
certain  age  groups  that  they  may  compete  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  fairness  from  the  standpoint 
of  skill  and  strength   (Within  this  group  there 
will  be  several  problems  to  determine  the  classi- 
fication.) 

a.  Individual   differences   or   needs   such   as 
under-development,  heart  capacity 

b.  The  skill  of  individuals  will  somewhere 
have  to  be  considered.    In  other  words  the  abil- 
ity of  the  person — capacity.    This  is  noted  with- 
in the  classification  where  first,  second  and  third 
teams  are  formed,  the  first  naturally  having  the 
most  skill. 

c.  The  problem  of  classification  will  also  be 
affected  in  the  groups  by  interest  or  incentives. 
One  child  may  be  extremely  interested  in  tennis 
and  yet  have  no  skill. 

d.  The  element  of  actual  fairness  and  safety 
enter  in  as  one  of  the  big  elements  in  this  phase 
of  classification. 

With  this  problem  the  question  is — what  type 
of  classification  will  be  adequate  to  really  classify 
and  be  such  that  it  can  be  handled  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  clerical  effort? 

Practically  all  the  standard  types  of  classifica- 
tion have  elements  in  their  favor  and  have  weak- 
nesses. These  standard  types  are:  (1)  Age;  (2) 
Grade;  (3)  Height;  (4)  Weight;  (5)  Efficiency 
Test;  (6)  Badge  Tests;  (7)  A  combination  of 
several  or  all  of  these. 

In  connection  with  the  efficiency  tests  it  should 
be  noted  that  probably  the  reason  why  classifica- 
tion has  been  so  closely  tied  up  with  efficiency  tests 
is  because  individual  activities  such  as  broad  jump 
and  dash  can  be  tested  and  standards  set  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  while  the  same  standards  and 
accuracy  cannot  be  attained  in  connection  with  in- 
dividual efforts  in  team  games. 

Probably  age  is  the  most  important  element  in 
this  group  as  age  in  the  main  determines  the  men- 
tal and  physical  growth.  Weight  surely  must  be 
considered  because  otherwise  an  element  of  danger 
would  be  very  prominent.  Height  element  is 
probably  the  least  important  yet  in  many  games 
it  is  of  great  importance. 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  committee 
are  as  follows : 

I.  That  the  three  elements  which  should  enter 
into  classification  are  the  following  in  the 
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order  of  their  importance — age,  height  and 
weight 

II.  That  a  classification  should  be  made  sev- 
eral times  a  year,  for  instance,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  semester  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  playground  season 

III.  That  in  the  case  of  an  isolated  playground 
in   a  small  town   or   where   only   summer 
playgrounds    are    in    operation,    a    grade- 
weight   classification    be   made    and    used 
within    the   age   groups    indicated    in    the 
chart  drawn  up  by  the  committee.     It  is 
felt  that  such  an  arrangement  is  necessary 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
exact   ages  of   children  on   isolated  play- 
grounds. 

IV.  That  the  Committee  continue  its  study  and 
make  a  further  report  another  year 

The  discussion  which  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  report  showed  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  relative  importance  of  age  as  the  basic 
point  of  classification.  Dr.  Burdick  of  Baltimore 
expressed  the  opinion  that  with  girls  age  is  al- 
most exclusively  the  basis  for  classification,  since 
they  vary  slightly  in  height  and  weight,  bnt  that 
with  boys  whose  height  and  weight  vary  consider- 
ably much  additional  leverage  is  secured  making 
it  necessary  to  consider  these  two  factors.  There 
was  also  some  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
boy  may  compete  in  a  higher  classification  than 
that  in  which  he  is  rated. 

It  was  voted  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  that  the 
report  be  accepted  as  relating  to  boys  only  and 
that  girls  shall  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  age  as 
follows:  A,  under  12  years;  B,  under  14  years; 
C,  under  17  years ;  D,  under  21  years. 

It  was  the  understanding  of  the  meeting  that 
the  Committee  shall  be  added  to,  so  as  to  include 
persons  who  would  have  contribution  to  make  to 
a  discussion  of  women's  and  girls'  athletics.  It 
was  felt  that  further  study  should  be  made  as  to 
the  possibility  of  handicapping  and  classifying 
boys  in  a  greater  number  of  events  especially  in 
such  games  as  baseball  and  basketball. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

C.  E.  Brewer,  Recreation  Commissioner  of 
Detroit,  presented  a  report  on  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations. The  report  was  based  on  the  replies 
secured  from  nineteen  cities  to  a  questionnaire 
asking  for  information  on  residence  limitations, 
authorities  preparing  the  examinations,  the  degree 
of  cooperation  with  recreation  officials,  relative  im- 


portance given  personality  in  comparison  with 
training  and  experience,  the  method  used  for 
grading  personality,  plans  for  salary  increases, 
re-appointment  of  workers  and  similar  matters. 
The  recreation  officials  were  also  asked  in  this 
questionnaire  for  an  expression  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  adequacy  of  examinations  as  a  test  of  the 
applicant's  fitness  and  the  changes  which  they 
would  suggest. 

The  recommendations  made  and  adopted  are 
as  follows: 

Recommendations 

The  Committee  believes  that  in  cities  where 
Civil  Service  has  been  established,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  both  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
and  the  recreation  authorities  to  work  together 
and  set  up  in  addition  to  present  requirements, 
higher  standards,  as  follows : 

1.  Extension  of    residence   requirements,  par- 
ticularly for  those  of  the  head  of  the  recrea- 
tion work 

2.  Greater  emphasis  placed  upon  human  ele- 
ments of  the  applicant   in  the  examination 

These  elements  involved,  are :  personality, 
character,  social  vision,  educational  qualifica- 
tions, and  a  practical  personal  demonstration 
of  applicant's  ability  on  a  playground  or  in 
a  community  center. 

3.  Probationary  period   of    from  three   to   six 
months    making   it    possible    for    recreation 
superintendents     to      dismiss     incompetent 
workers 

4.  An  automatic  cancelling  of  the  waiting  eligi- 
ble list  after  one  year,  if  no  one  has  been 

certified  from  the  list  (This  should  not  in- 
clude a  preferred  list  of  workers  who  had 
worked  and  were  laid  off  for  lack  of  work  or 

are  on  a  leave  of  absence.) 

5.  Efficiency    standards    which    certified    em- 
ployees   are    required    to    meet    or    else    a 
periodic  re-examination. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  recreation 
authorities  in  their  relationship  with  Civil  Ser- 
vice commissions  do  everything  possible  to  bring 
about  a  feeling  of  cooperation  which  will  lead  to 
a  greater  degree  of  consultation  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  examinations  and  other  matters  relating 
to  Civil  Service  procedure,  and  that  they  work 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  standards 
of  selection  which  recognize  the  high  quality  of 
leadership.  It  is  suggested  that  the  superintend- 
ents may  bring  to  the  attention  of  Civil  Service 
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commissions,  problems  involving  the  recreation 
movement  by  personal  conferences  with  members 
and  also  by  inviting  the  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  other  members  to  be  present  at  meetings 
where  recreation  problems  are  discussed. 

It  is  further  recommended  by  the  Committee 
that  superintendents  of  recreation  assume  a  large 
degree  of  responsibility  for  finding  candidates 
qualified  for  recreation  positions  who  will  apply 
to  take  the  examinations,  if  necessary,  holding 
classes  prior  to  the  examinations  which  will  bet- 
ter fit  the  candidates  for  the  examinations.  It  is 
believed  that  one  function  of  the  recreation  head 
should  always  be  to  arouse  interest  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  natural  qualifications  fit  them  for  the 
work  and  to  create  an  opportunity  for  training 
such  workers. 

It  was  also  decided  to  include  among  the  recom- 
mendations the  efficiency  rating  of  playground 
workers  as  established  in  a  Chicago  city  play- 
ground. They  are  as  follows :  Efficiency  marks 
will  be  determined  upon  five  qualifications :  1,  per- 
sonality ;  2,  education ;  3,  special  training ;  4,  dis- 
ciplinary; 5,  executive. 

Personality  to  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing factors  on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent : 
Etiquette — forms  required  by  good  breeding 
Personage — external  appearance,  figure,  air 
Tidiness — taste,  cleanliness,  neatness 
Habits — use  of  tobacco,  drinking,  language 
Disposition — character,  temper,  humor,  mental 

attitude 

Education  to  be  considered  under  the  following 
factors,  on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent : 

Elementary  school 75 

Secondary    school 85 

College  or  university 90 

Special  training  to  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing factors,  on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent. : 
Practical  experience   in   athletics,   gym- 
nasium or  games   80 

Special  course  in  summer  school 85 

Normal  school  courses 90 

Previous  teaching  experience    5  points  added 
Disciplinary — Basis  of   100  per  cent  including 
method    of    teaching,    training,    upbringing, 
correcting  and  punishing  of  children 
Executive — Basis  of  100  per  cent  including  fit- 
ness for  execution  or  carrying  into  effect  and 
ability  to  govern  or  direct  others  to  perform 
or  carry  out  instructions 
The  total  mark  of  a1!  five  qualifications  divided 


by  5  will  determine  the  average  net  efficiency 
rating. 

The  net  efficiency  rating  may  be  affected  by  the 
following  requirements,  for  which  merit  or  de- 
merit marks  are  given : 

Activity — %  to  1  point  maximum  given  for 
carrying  on  games,  coaching,  athletic  tests, 
skating  carnivals,  races,  festivals,  other  than 
those  included  in  organized  programmes. 
The  same  to  be  deducted  where  no  activities 
are  apparent 

Reliability — No  merits  given — 1/4  to  2  points 
demerits  for  tardiness,  absence  without  leave, 
non-appearance  at  meetings  or  at  contests, 
exhibitions,  failure  to  perform  or  carry  out 
orders 

Extra  Service — No  demerits  given — *4  to  1 
point  given  for  working  extra  time  or  out  of 
hours,  taking  on  extra  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities 

Competition  and  Exhibition — y±  to  1  point  giv- 
en for  representation  in  athletic  meets,  races 
and  other  city-wide  contests  or  exhibitions 
held  by  others.  Demerits  for  failure  to  have 
representation  in  competitions  or  exhibitions 
given  by  the  Bureau 

Attitude — *4  to  1  point  merit  given  where  co- 
operation, courtesy,  assistance  given  other 
than  group  participation 

Demerits  given  with  discourtesy,  complaints 
from  patrons  or  public  and  for  willfully  or. 
carelessly  injuring  or  curtailing  service 

Efficiency  effects  on  Salary : 

To  obtain  minimum  salary  of  $1,500 — efficiency 
must  be  over  70 

To  obtain  first  automatic  increase  $1,680 — ef- 
ficiency must  be  over  75 

To  obtain  second  automatic  increase  $1,800 — 
efficiency  must  be  over  80 

To  obtain  maximum  $1,920 — efficiency  must  be 
over  85 

Selection  or  appointment  to  higher  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, assignment  to  other  grounds,  choice 
of  vacation  and  other  advancements  will  be  de- 
termined on  efficiency  rating,  seniority  of  service 
prevailing  only  where  efficiency  ratings  are  equal. 

METHODS  OF  ATTENDANCE  TAKING 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Methods  of 
Attendance  Taking  which  was  presented  in  the 
absence  of  Rodowe  Abeken,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  by  W.  G.  Robinson  of  Community 
Service,  was  based  on  letters  received  from  thirty- 
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four  superintendents  of  recreation  who  felt  that 
some  plan  should  be  devised  which  would  make 
possible  for  each  city  greater  accuracy  in  record- 
ing attendance  and  a  better  basis  of  comparison 
with  other  communities. 

The  recommendations  presented  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  were  adopted  by  the  group  are  as 
follows : 

Recommendations 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Committee  that  it  is  pref- 
erable to  be  conservative  rather  than  over-gen- 
erous in  arriving  at  the  total  daily  attendance. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  method  for  attendance 
taking  be  that  of  taking  an  estimate  of  those  pres- 
ent at  each  session  of  the  play  center  at  the  hour 
when  the  attendance  is  greatest,  adding  the 
counts  to  secure  the  total  attendance  for  the  day. 
A  session  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  period  during  which  the 
center  is  open.  If  the  center  is  open  only  in  the 
afternoon,  one  count  will  be  taken ;  if  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  two  counts. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  recording  attendance,  the 
number  of  spectators  and  participants  should  be 
kept  separate.  The  discussion  at  the  meeting  in- 
dicated that  the  majority  of  those  present  felt  it 
was  neither  possible  nor  advisable  to  take  an  actu- 
al count  of  those  present,  particularly  on  large 
playgrounds. 

EQUIPMENT 

A  tentative  report  on  equipment  was  presented 
by  A.  O.  Anderson,  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  but  time  did  not 
permit  of  discussing  the  report  sufficiently  to 
make  possible  any  definite  action. 


What  about  Vacation 
Time? 

It  is  suggested  that  after  all,  if  we  as  a  nation  are 
concerned  as  to  the  use  being  made  of  spare  time 
in  America,  the  greatest  amount  of  spare  time  for 
most  of  the  people  of  our  country  is  during  the 
vacation  month,  that  a  large  part  of  this  time  at 
present  is  badly  used,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
national  bureau — at  least  some  place  where  in- 
dividuals from  all  over  the  country  could  turn 
with  the  assurance  that  there  they  could  obtain 
accurate  and  reliable  information. 

Most  of  the  advertisements  for  vacation  places 
are  written  from  the  advertising  point  of  view 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  the  advertisement 
exactly  what  one  will  find  upon  arrival.  Would 
it  be  possible  to  have  a  system  of  reporting  back 
as  to  what  opportunities  for  various  forms  of 
activity  are  actually  available  at  different  vacation 
resorts;  what  conditions  prevail?  Would  it  be 
possible  also  to  have  information  collected  as  to 
what  is  unsatisfactory  over  the  country  as  a 
whole,  and  to  be  able  to  make  suggestions  to  some 
of  those  responsible  for  working  out  facilities  so 
that  hotel  keepers  and  boarding  house  keepers  as 
well  as  summer  camp  authorities  could  more 
nearly  meet  actual  needs  of  those  seeking  rest  and 
recreation  with  them? 

We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  sugges- 
tions from  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  on  this 
problem  of  how  to  make  vacation  time  count  for 
most  and  how  information  regarding  vacation 
resorts  which  will  furnish  the  most  satisfying 
kind  of  recreation  can  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  desiring  such  information. 


It  is  said  that  superpower  could  establish  a  four-hour  workday,  but  some  doubt  its  desir- 
ability since  young  men  and  women  would  not  know  how  to  use  so  much  leisure  wisely.  Older 
people,  they  say,  would,  of  course,  benefit  by  it.  What  would  youth  do  with  four,  five,  or  six 
more  hours  in  its  day?  Follow,  as  youth  always  has,  its  enthusiasms  and  interests.  It  would 
mean  time  for  play  out-of-doors  and  a  stronger  and  finer  next  generation,  night  schools  turned 
into  day  schools,  and  the  opportunity  which  youth  craves  put  within  its  reach  without  prolonging 
infancy  to  twenty-three  or  four,  plus  the  steadfastness  that  comes  from  self-support  and  inde- 
pendence. There  might  be  time,  then,  for  the  inventor  at  his  dream  and  for  the  artist  at  his 
reality;  time,  even,  to  be  young;  and  time  also  to  grow  old  and  infallibly  wise. 

—Collier's,  November  24,  1923 
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MUNICIPALLY  SUPPORTED  RECREATION 
In    opening    the     discussion     on    municipally 
financed  community  recreation,  H.  Gundlach  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  traced  the  development  of  the 
work  in  St.  Louis,  a  community  which  initiated 
its  recreation  activities  under  private  support  but 
which  has  become  so  officialized  that  the  individual 
responsibility     to     support     recreation     facilities 
through  taxation  was  early  recognized  as  well  as 
the  obligation  of  the  community  to  provide  such 
facilities   and    proper   leadership.      Division    has 
grown  in   St.  Louis  to   so  great  a  degree  that 
when  the  great  municipal  pageant  was  given,  an 
.  expenditure  of  $125,000  was  planned  before  there 
was  a  cent  in  the  treasury.     Leadership  and  co- 
operation made  the  pageant  such  a  success  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  $17,000,  which  was  used 
to  start  the  municipal  opera  and  theatre. 

Much  of  the  discussion  centered  about  methods 
of  securing  public  funds.  It  was  shown  how  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  an  amendment  to  the  Char- 
ter was  passed  providing  for  a  special  millage  tax 
for  recreation  and  making  possible  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  to  the  city ;  how  a  swimming  pool  was 
financed  by  borrowing  on  note  from  a  bank  on  the 
credit  of  the  Park  Department,  the  notes  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  be  met  by  re- 
ceipts kept  in  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose ;  and 
how  in  the  same  city  a  golf  course  of  100  acres 
valued  at  $375  per  acre  is  being  financed  in  much 
the  same  way,  the  credit  of  the  city  being  behind 
the  purchase.  That  the  city's  venture  has  been 
justified  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  two  years 
receipts  from  the  swimming  pool  had  been 
$25,000,  and  there  is  every  expectation  that  the 
golf  course  will  pay  for  itself. 

The  experience  of  Fort  Worth  led  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  advisability  of  charging  for  the  use  of 
recreation  facilities.  One  worker  stated  it  as 
his  belief  that  as  the  cost  of  recreation  increases, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  income  from  such 
charges.  Another  felt  that  a  smaller  city  begin- 
ning its  work  may  have  to  place  a  greater  de- 
pendence on  funds  secured  through  this  source 
than  does  a  large  city  with  an  established  system. 
A  third  brought  up  an  objection  that  putting 
the  dollar  sign  on  recreation,  and  placing  any 
dependence  on  admission  charges  would  defeat 
the  securing  of  municipal  appropriations. 

•Discussion  at  Recreation  Congress,  Springfield,  Illinois,  October 
9th  and   10th. 


The  importance  was  stressed  of  anyalzing  the 
legal  aspects  of  municipal  financing.  In  one  city, 
for  example,  where  there  were  five  legal  jurisdic- 
tions to  be  considered  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  of  spending  the  money  without  a  referendum, 
the  difficulty  was  solved  by  securing  the  authoriza- 
tion under  the  general  or  police  powers  granted 
the  governing  body  by  the  City  Charter.  In  the 
case  of  a  second  city,  the  charter  contained  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  only  citizens  of  the  city 
could  be  employed.  A  special  clause,  however, 
allowed  the  employment  of  others  for  expert  ser- 
vice by  unanimous  consent,  and  a  trained  director 
was  secured  under  this  clause. 

PRIVATELY  SUPPORTED  COMMUNITY  RECREATION 
F.   E.   R.    Miller,    District   Representative   of 
Community  Service,  in  presenting  the  subject  of 
the   Private  Support  of    Community  Recreation, 
emphasized   the    importance   of    recognizing   the 
fact  that  the  financing  of  community  recreation 
means  the  selling  of  a  commodity.     The  com- 
modity must  be  made  a  visible  thing.    In  the  case 
of  a  community   recreation   campaign   it   is   the 
recreation   program.     Financial   campaigns   have 
been  most  successful  in  cities  where  the  program, 
or  the  commodity,  was  as  definitely  outlined  as 
possible.    In  an  Indiana  community,  for  example, 
where  a  campaign  for  $8,000  had  resulted  in  se- 
curing only  $4,000,  Mr.  Miller  was  called  in  to 
help.     He  arranged  for  a  demonstration  during 
the  summer  by  a  play  leader.    The  successful  pro- 
gram which  resulted  could  be  interpreted  to  the 
public  in  terms  of  definite  achievement  and  was 
effectively  used  in  the  campaign.     Photographs 
were  put  in  the  Louisville  papers  with  good  effect 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.     In  this  connection 
the   importance   was   noted   of   having  on   hand 
photographs  which  graphically  present  the  pro- 
gram and  tell  the  story. 

In  a  campaign  in  a  Tennessee  city  the  committee 
had  only  funds  enough  on  hand  for  one  month.  A 
six  months'  program  involving  the  expenditure  of 
$1,600  was  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  Community  Service. 
This  they  agreed  to  adopt.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  budget  meant  $1.50  for  each  child  reached  by 
the  work.  One  member  of  the  Committee  volun- 
teered to  take  responsibility  for  seventy  children 
and  put  the  question  to  the  others  present,  "How 
many  will  you  take?"  $1,000  was  raised  at  the 
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Executive  Committee  meeting.  Following  this  a 
campaign  was  launched  for  the  year's  work  with 
$3,000  as  a  minimum  budget.  Fourteen  or  fifteen 
people  were  appointed  on  a  committee  to  make 
up  a  budget  and  plan  a  program.  Local  clubs  and 
other  groups  were  addressed;  the  President  of 
the  Community  Service  appealed  to  his  own  com- 
pany and  secured  $600.  Other  industries  fol- 
lowed and  eighty-one  people  contributed  the 
$3,000.  The  local  motion  picture  house  was  used 
for  entertainment  nights  when  Community  Ser- 
vice gave  entertainments  to  raise  money. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  work  a  cam- 
paign manager  was  chosen.  He  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  go  out  after  the  eighty-one  business  men 
who  had  contributed  the  first  year.  They  felt 
poorer  than  they  did  the  preceding  year  and  the 
total  collection  amounted  to  $2,400  with  $1,600 
still  to  be  raised.  This  looked  like  failure  to  the 
Committee  but  at  this  point  it  was  suggested  that 
an  appeal  be  made  to  the  salaried  people  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Miller  made  a  plea  for  the  work 
on  one  of  the  entertainment  nights  at  the  motion 
picture  house,  subscription  blanks  were  distributed 
and  $340  was  collected  from  the  audience.  With 
this  evidence  of  the  popular  appeal  of  the  work, 
the  business  men  decided  to  go  on  with  the  cam- 
paign and  organized  a  committee  to  secure  $5  con- 
tributions from  120  people.  A  big  advertisement 
was  run  in  the  newspaper.  Every  contributor  re- 
ceived a  mimeographed  semi-annual  report  of 
Community  Service  containing  the  reports  of  the 
Superintendent,  a  list  of  the  activities  and  a  list 
of  the  contributors.  The  campaign  was  a  great 
success. 


Mr.  Miller  believes  it  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  keep  in  mind  the  small  giver,  the  em- 
ployed worker  whose  gift  may  not  be  large  but 
whose  interest  and  participation  it  is  important  to 
enlist. 

In  general  a  campaign  procedure  is  as  follows : 

1.  List  the  large  possible  givers 

2.  List  the  $5  to  $25  givers 

3.  Plan  to  reach  the  general  public 
CAUTION  :  Do  not  begin  with  a  general  $1  ap- 
peal. 

The  following  things  are  essential : 

1.  A  well-defined  program 

2.  Leadership — the  privately  maintained  com- 
munity recreation  group  must  realize  at  all  times 
that  it  is  selling  itself  and  must  get  before  the 
community.     This  can  be  done  through  publicity 
in  the  mail,  report  of  finance,  and  newspaper  ad- 
vertising 

3.  Organization  of   campaign — involving  good 
campaign  manager,   prospect   list  and   campaign 
luncheons 

4.  Recognition   of  relationship   of  local   Com- 
munity  Service   group   to    National   Community 
Service 

5.  Publication  of  program  for  next  nine  months 
—(Some  communities  have  found  that  essay  con- 
tests in  the  high  school  on  "What  the  local  recrea- 
tion organization  has  done  for  Xville"  are  very 
helpful) 

6.  Publicity — through     newspapers,     theatres, 
wind  shields  of  automobiles  and  similar  devices. 


"One  of  the  richest  men  of  this  generation  said  in  personal  conversation  a  few  weeks  ago,  'If 
I  had  my  way  I  would  not  own  so  much.  We  do  not  own  the  things  we  own ;  the  things  we  own 
own  us  and  oftentimes  they  get  upon  our  backs.' 

"That  certainly  is  true  about  society  as  a  whole.  We  invent  automobiles  to  simplify  trans- 
portation but  in  the  end  automobiles  do  not  simplify  life ;  they  complicate  it.  We  invent  telephones 
to  make  communication  easier,  but  in  the  end  telephones  do  not  make  life  easier;  they  make  it 
more  complex.  We  go  to  the  woods  in  the  summer  to  reproduce  a  little,  if  we  can,  the  simplicity 
in  which  our  fathers  lived,  and,  coming  back  to  the  city,  for  weeks  our  spirits  cry  out  against  things 
— the  obsession  and  towering  dominance  of  things.  For  we  do  not  live  by  things  but  by  mean- 
ings, by  the  inward  significance  of  life,  by  the  resources  and  purposes  of  the  soul.  Many  a  man, 
in  the  midst  of  modern  civilization's  externalities,  finds  himself  crying  like  the  ancient  Psalmist, 
'Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison.'  " 

From  The  Deepeningof  Faith,  by  DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK. 
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At  the  Conventions 

The  Eastern  District  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Association  held  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  April  14-16,  offered  its  members  a  well- 
rounded  program,  varied  in  its  practical  and  in- 
spirational phases.  On  the  practical  side  there 
were  discussions  of  secondary  school  athletics,  in 
which  the  pros  and  cons  of  state-wide  tourna- 
ments were  debated,  of  athletics  for  women  and 
girls  as  well  as  for  men  and  boys,  of  the  values 
of  swimming,  field  hockey,  football  and  other 
sports — all  of  them  topics  giving  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity for  the  formulation  of  standards. 

Important  as  were  these  discussions,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  have  pointed  out  some  of 
the  goals  of  the  movement,  the  purposes  behind 
all  the  activities  of  the  physical  education  program 
which  found  expression  in  such  papers  as  Fifty 
and  Efficiency  by  Dr.  Anderson  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Character  Building  in  Youth  by  Mr.  Cam- 
eron Beck,  Personnel  Director  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  Physical  Education  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Psychology  by  Dr.  Dawson  of  the  In- 
ternational Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
College,  and  The  Art  of  Living  by  Dr.  Duncan 
Spaeth  of  Princeton  University.  The  fundamen- 
tal values  presented  by  these  speakers  will  long  be 
remembered. 

A  banquet  and  a  number  of  demonstrations 
added  interest  to  the  program. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  MODERN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The  relationship  between  physical  activities  and 
the  intellect  was  presented  at  the  meeting  in  a 
paper  by  Dr.  George  E.  Dawson  of  the  Interna- 
tional Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Col- 
lege. Some  of  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Dawson 
has  reached  are  important  to  the  thinking  of  rec- 
reation workers. 

"The  old  Greeks,"  said  Dr.  Dawson,  "conceived 
of  physical  education  as  a  part  of  the  general  edu- 
cational program  to  develop  mind,  will  and  body. 
Gymnastics  and  music  were  fundamental  to  the 
program.  Nothing  equally  basic  by  way  of  relat- 
ing intellectual  life  to  physical  life  has  since  that 
age  been  put  into  effect." 

We  have  thought  of  the  function  of  physical 
education  from  three  standpoints — the  recrea- 
tional, the  hygienic  and  the  moral.  While  all  these 
are  valuable,  none  of  them  come  directly  in  touch 
with  the  intellect.  We  must  demonstrate,  Dr.. 
Dawson  believes,  that  there  is  a  very  direct 
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relationship  between  the  development  of  motor 
control  and  the  development  of  the  mind.  Our 
conscious  life  is  in  direct  proportion  to  our  activi- 
ties. Sensitiveness  increases  in  direct  ratio  to 
activity.  It  is  because  we  act  that  we  think.  Con- 
sequently every  physical  director  must  regard  him- 
self as  having  part  in  fashioning  the  mind  of  the 
pupil. 

THE  EVER  PRESENT  PROBLEM  OF  ATHLETICS 

Athletics  for  boys  and  girls  was  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  at  the  meetings.  Competitions, 
dangerous  features,  evils  of  commercialism  and 
exploitation  and  encouraging  phases  of  the  athletic 
program  as  it  is  being  conducted,  were  all  dis- 
cussed from  various  points  of  view. 

William  A.  Geer  of  Harvard  University  opened 
the  discussion  with  a  paper  on  Secondary  School 
Athletics  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  growing  ten- 
dency in  a  number  of  states  such  as  West  Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  to  get  away 
from  inter-school  athletic  competitions  for  girls, 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  having  girls  travel 
so  far  away  from  home  that  they  are  obliged  to 
stay  away  over  night,  to  insist  upon  girls'  rules 
for  basketball  games  for  girls  and  to  have  women 
officials  for  track  and  field  events  for  girls. 


In  discussing  athletics  for  boys  Mr.  Geer  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  making  athletics  count  for 
character-building  and  of  formulating  standards. 
The  state  associations  which  are  being  organized, 
Mr.  Geer  believes,  will  be  effective  in  promoting 
sportsmanship. 
Some  Unfavorable  Tendencies 

Some  of  the  unfavorable  tendencies  which  are 
making  a  constructive  athletic  program  difficult 
are  pre-season  coaching  for  athletic  sports,  the 
playing  of  post-season  games  and  the  mania  for 
state  and  national  championships.  Much  of  the 
organization  in  high  schools,  Mr.  Geer  feels,  is 
concerned  with  an  athletic  program  which  takes 
boys  away  from  their  groups.  There  was  a  time 
when  boys  felt  there  was  glory  enough  in  winning 
the  district  championship.  Now  "more  worlds  to 
conquer"  are  held  before  the  boys  in  the  form  of 
state  championships,  the  conducting  of  which  in- 
volves travel,  expense,  absence  from  classes  and 
often  over-strenuous  and  too  many  games — all  of 
them  bad  features. 

Another  unfavorable  tendency  in  Mr.  Geer's 
estimation  is  the  undue  showering  of  honors  on 
winning  teams.  The  desire  of  the  town  to  honor 
the  boys  often  goes  to  extremes  and  boys  are 
showered  with  banquets  and  trips.  Mr.  Geer 
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vested. 


Address  the  Spalding  store 
nearest  you  {located  in  all 
large  cities)  for  the  new 
1924  Athletic  Goods  Cat- 
alogue. 

The  Spalding  Gynasium 
and  Playground  Contract 
Dept.  (Chicopee,  Mass.), 
will  also  be  glad  to  submit 
plans  and  suggestions. 


advocates  as  a  substitute  for  this  a  general  meet- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  season  which  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  sportsmanship  rally  and  in  which  all 
the  competing  teams  will  share  so  that  the  win- 
ning team  will  not  have  all  the  glory. 

Still  another  unfortunate  feature  is  the  danger 
of  commercialism  permeating  athletic  administra- 
tion which  the  system  of  state  championships  is 
tending  to  increase.  The  result  is  insistence  on 
winning  teams  which  will  mean  large  gate 
receipts.  Sometimes  boys  are  obliged  to 
play  in  several  games  on  one  day.  Coaches  are 
chosen  purely  for  their  ability  to  produce  cham- 
pionship teams,  and  the  whole  athletic  program  is 
controlled  by  the  town  element  rather  than  the 
educational  forces.  In  Mr.  Geer's  opinion,  all 
values  of  competition  such  as  loyalty  and  sports- 
manship can  better  be  developed  through  local  or 
county  championships  rather  than  state. 

Encouraging  Features 

In  spite  of  the  evils  associated  with  athletic  ad- 
ministration in  secondary  schools,  there  are  a 
number  of  favorable  tendencies  which  Mr.  Geer 
pointed  out,  among  them  the  following : 

Athletics  bring  out,  as  nothing  else  can,  an 
expression  of  loyalty  to  school. 

Repressive  and  restrictive  athletics  are  giving 
way  to  promotion.  As  soon  as  school  men  recog- 
nize in  the  athletic  field  the  great  laboratory  for 
the  promotion  of  citizenship,  the  present  evils  will 
be  eliminated. 

Many  schools  are  eliminating  the  professional 
coach  and  substituting  teacher  coaches.  Eligibil- 
ity rules  are  being  developed  requiring  physical 
fitness  standards,  limited  schedules  and  scholar- 
ship. "High  standards  will  come,"  said  Mr.  Geer, 
"as  soon  as  school  men  cease  to  regard  athletics 
as  a  necessary  evil  and  think  of  them  as  a  moral 
medium." 

In  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Geer's  paper  repre- 
sentatives from  a  number  of  states,  notably  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  pointed  out  that  the  evils 
associated  with  state  championships  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Geer  can,  to  a  large  degree,  be  eliminated 
by  restricting  the  number  of  games  per  week 
which  a  boy  can  play  and  safeguarding  the  pro- 
gram in  other  ways.  The  experience  in  these 
states  had  shown,  the  advocates  of  state  tourna- 
ments felt,  that  the  plan  is  practicable. 

Athletics  for  Girls  and  Women 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Athletics  for 
Girls  and  Women  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  reviewed  the  policies  of  the 
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Committee  regarding  inter-school  and  intra- 
school  athletics  and  other  features  of  the  athletic 
program  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  confer- 
ence called  by  Mrs.  Hoover  at  Washington  in 
April,  1923,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
at  the  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  held  last  year  at 
Springfield. 

Some  of  the  standards  for  athletics  for  girls  and 
women  as  outlined  in  a  paper  on  Measuring  Effi- 
ciency prepared  by  Miss  Agnes  Waymen  of  Bar- 
nard College  are  as  follows : 

Participation  for  all 

The  direction  of  athletics  for  girls  and  women 
by  women 

The  development  of  play  spirit  in  women 

The  development  of  citizenship  through  the 
athletic  program 

Making  athletics  extensive  rather  than  inten- 
sive, with  emphasis  on  the  group  rather  than  the 
individual 

The  elimination  of  intensive  competition 

The  stressing  of  recreative  athletics 

The  development  of  a  point  of  view  which  will 
make  of  meets  and  championships  incidents  and 
not  ends 

The  importance  of  judging  coaches  by  other 
standards  and  records 

The  refusal  to  commercialize  games  by  gate 
receipts 

Insistence  on  placing  health  above  winning 

The  awarding  of  letters,  banners  and  insignia 
rather  than  commercial  prizes 

Teaching  girls  not  so  much  to  play  the  rules  of 
the  game  as  to  play  the  game 
Fitting  Athletics  to  Women 

Are  athletics  being  fitted  to  women  as  they 
should  be,  or  under  our  present  system  are  women 
being  fitted  to  athletics? 

This  was  the  important  question  raised  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  of 
Physical  Education,  who  pointed  out  some  of  the 
anatomical  differences  between  men  and  women 
which  make  it  exceedingly  unwise  for  women  to 
attempt  many  of  the  activities  carried  on  by  men. 
Woman  is  smaller  than  man  and  this  fact  in  itself 
confines  her  to  certain  activities.  Women  cannot 
lift  or  push  as  heavy  weights  as  men.  Football 
and  activities  which  mean  strenuous  pushing  and 
pulling  are  therefore  unwise  for  women.  The  fact 
that  woman's  extremities  are  shorter  than  man's 
gives  her  less  favorable  leverage  powers  so  she 
ought  not  to  do  exercises  requiring  her  to  lift 
heavy  weights  nor  to  throw  with  great  velocity. 


Four  Miles  of 
Bleachers 

ATLANTIC  CITY  faced  a  stupendous 
*  ^-seating  problem  for  the  Beauty  Show 
in  the  1923  Pageant.  The  committee 
needed  hundreds  of  sections  that  could  be 
put  up  in  a  few  hours.  They  turned  to  us ; 
and  when  the  day  arrived,  four  miles  of 
stout  Knockdown  Bleachers  lined  the 
Board  Walk  ready  to  seat  more  than 
20,000  spectators. 

In  erecting  Knockdown  Bleachers  there 
are  no  nails  to  drive  or  bolts  to  tighten. 
Indoors  or  outdoors,  unskilled  labor  can 
put  them  up  or  take  them  down  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  Once  up,  they 
stand  firm  against  the  surging  of  the 
wildest  crowd.  Jacks  and  horses  of 
strong  yellow  pine,  securely  bolted,  and 
metal  parts  of  rolled  steel  assure  the 
greatest  solidity. 

Knockdown  Bleachers  are  designed  for 
maximum  comfort.  The  seat  boards 
made  of  high  grade  fir,  are  smooth  and 
painted.  Foot  boards  on  separate  levels 
provide  a  rest  for  the  feet  where  they  can- 
not soil  the  clothes  of  those  below. 

Write  us  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

LEAVITT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

363  Griggs  St.,  Urbana,  111. 


REG.  US  PAT  OFF 
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PITCHING 
HORSE 
SHOES 

Drop 

Forged 

Steel 

Used  by  the  World's  Champions 
Special  prices  to  Recreation  and  Playground 
Associations 

OHIO  HORSE  SHOE  CO. 
888   Parsons  Ave.  Columbus,   Ohio 


Physical  Education 

for  Women 

SUMMER  SESSION 

6  weeks — July  1-August  9 

Advanced,  post-graduate  work  for  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Classes  for  beginners  if  registration  warrants. 
Special  courses  in  Therapeutic  Exercises  and  School  Health 
Problems; 

Dancing,  Games,  Coaching,  Apparatus  Work 
New  Material.  Exhibition  Specialties.  Novelty  Work 
An  exceptionally  strong  faculty  gives  excellent  courses  in  all 
departments.    School  is  accredited  by  State  Departments  of 
Public  Instruction  and  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
New     gymnasium — splendidly     equipped.       Dormitory     on 
grounds.    Ideally  located   near  parks  and  bathing  beaches. 
Catalog    and    full    particulars    on    request. 
Address  Registrar,    Dept.    45. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5026  Greenwood  Avenue  ...  Chicago 


Outdoor  Bubble  Fonts 


are  radically  different  from 
any  other  drinking  foun- 
tains because  they  are  real 
water  devices  made  espe- 
cially for  outdoor  service. 
The  only  drinking  fountain 
that  will  not  freeze  and 
burst. 

No    digging  up.      Inner    works 
easily    and    quickly    removed. 
Practically   indestructible. 

Used  in 

PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS, 
SCHOOL  YARDS 

throughout  the  United  States 

Write  for  Booklet  "What  an  Outdoor 
Drinking   Fountain   Should  Be." 


Patented 


The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


Shot  putting  and  baseball  pitching  may  be  taught 
woman  but  she  ought  not  to  do  them.  The  leg 
of  the  woman  has  less  muscular  power  than  that 
of  the  man,  hence  she  does  not  stand,  walk  or 
jump  as  well  as  the  male.  She  is  not  suited  to 
long  walks  or  to  jumping.  If  she  does  these 
things  she  will  suffer  for  them  later. 

The  over-indulgence  in  outdoor  sports  and  in 
competitive  games,  which  has  characterized  the 
athletic  program  for  women  during  the  past  few 
years,  has  had  a  bad  effect,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  opin- 
ion, on  the  reproductive  function  of  women.  If 
the  element  of  competition  can  be  removed,  the 
athletic  program  for  women  can  once  more  be 
stabilized. 

Values  in  Swimming 

In  the  paper  read  by  Miss  Grace  Thomas  of 
the  central  branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  New  York,  some  of  the  values 
of  swimming  were  outlined  as  follows : 

Recreation  Values — This  value  ranks  very  high. 
About  75  per  cent,  of  the  people  who  swim  in  win- 
ter time  are  doing  it  because  they  want  the  sport 
of  it.  The  other  25  per  cent,  are  learning  to  swim 
because  they,  too,  want  the  fun  of  it.  Swimming 
has  this  advantage  recreationally  that  it  can  be 
learned  at  any  age. 

Corrective  and  Medical  Values — Swimming  is 
one  sport  which  exercises  all  muscles  equally.  It 
is  an  excellent  exercise  for  infantile  paralysis  pa- 
tients and  people  suffering  from  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

Health  Values — Together  with  the  recreational 
values,  the  undoubted  health  values  make  their 
appeal  particularly  to  older  people. 

Life  Saving  Values — The  teaching  of  life  sav- 
ing develops  initiative,  courage  and  responsibility. 

Educational  Values — An  activity  to  be  educa- 
tional must  have  definite  aims  in  achievement,  de- 
velopment of  strength  and  desire  to  excel.  Swim- 
ming teaches  confidence  and  courage. 

Values  in  Hockey 

Hockey  as  well  as  swimming,  Miss  Hazel  Cub- 
berly  pointed  out,  has  distinct  values.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  developing  team  play,  teaching  as  it  does 
the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  group. 
The  rudiments  of  the  game  are  easily  learned  and 
there  are  always  new  developments  to  be  worked 
out.  The  health  values  of  hockey  make  it  a  good 
game  for  schools.  It  offers  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop the  highest  types  of  good  citizenship — to 
win  without  bragging,  to  realize  the  handicaps 
of  opponents,  to  lose  without  whining  and,  even 
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Stationary  Circle 

Travel  Rings 
(Does  not  revolve) 

Send  for  Catalog 


.         .      -  -      — 
Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 

PROFITABLE 

PUT  SOMETHING  NEW  IN  YOUR  PLAYGROUND 

•     The  children  get  tired  of  the  same  old  things. 

We  manufacture  Circle  Travel  Rings,  Para- 
zontal  Bars,  Rock-  A-  Bye  Swings,  Safety  Plat- 
form Slides,  Flying  Swing,  Circle  Waves,  Climb- 
ing Trees,  etc. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Aluminum  bronze  fittings,  roller  bearings  equipped  with  alemite 
greasing  nipple.     Durability  and  safety  first. 

PATTERSON-WILLIAMS   MFG.  GO. 

Improved  Playground  Apparatus 

SAN  JOSE,   CAL.  Agents  Wanted 


where  losing  is  seen  to  be  inevitable,  to  play  a 
plucky  game  to  the  finish. 

It  is  important  in  hockey,  as  in  other  sports,  to 
make  every  effort  to  control  publicity. 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING 

How  to  live  wisely  and  effectively,  how  to  get 
the  most  out  of  life  and  realize  its  full  values,  was 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions. 

Efficiency  is  an  important  factor  in  the  art  of 
living  as  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. It  is  that  combination  of  elements  which 
makes  it  possible  for  a  man  to  accomplish  without 
undue  fatigue  his  usual  tasks.  The  inefficient  man 
cannot  adapt  himself  to  present  day  demands. 
The  man  of  fifty  may  physically  resemble  either 
the  man  of  thirty  or  of  seventy.  It  rests  with 
him  to  decide  which  he  shall  be.  Joy  in  living  as 
well  as  proper  care  of  the  body  makes  for  efficient 
living. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  physical  educators,  Dr. 
Anderson  pointed  out,  to  develop  the  mind  ma- 
chinery which  will  improve  the  body.  Somewhere 
the  intellectual  .and  the  physical  must  square. 
Physical  adjustments  are  often  responsible  for 
mental  condition  and  for  many  of  the  tragedies  in 
human  life. 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

School  o£  Physical  Education 

A  two-year  Diploma  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Physical  Education.  Women  Students 
only  admitted  for  Session  1924-25.  Special  Resi- 
dence. Session  begins  late  in  September  and  ends 
in  May. 
The  demand  for  teachers  still  exceeds  the  supply. 

For  special  Calendar  and  further  information  apply  to  the 

SECRETARY,  Dept.  of  Physical  Education 

Molson  Hall      -:-      McGill  University 

MONTREAL 


TRAINING  IN  RECREATION 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

One  and  two  year  courses  in  community  recreation  leadership,  social 
service  and  settlement  work,  physical  training  and  playground  work, 
play  writing  and  play  production  for  amateurs.  Summer  course. 

NEW  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Write    for   catalog 

RECREATION  TRAINING    SCHOOL    OF    CHICAGO 
800  S.  Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


FOR  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATIONS 

Suggestions  for   Fourth   of   July   Celebrations Free 

The  Flag  of  the  Free,  by  Elizabeth   B.   Grimball $  .IS 

Festival  of  Freedom,   by   Elizabeth   H.    Hanley: .10 

A  Hosting  of  Heroes,  by   Constance   D.    Mackay .25 

Bureau  of  Educational   Dramatics 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of   America 
315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Special 


Combination 


THE  NATIONAL  ATHLETE, 

A    monthly    magazine    of    amateur  $1.50 

sports   in  our  institutions.     Of   in-  Per  Year 
terest  to  all  sport  enthusiasts. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  $2.00 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation.  Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
These  magazines  taken  together     $2.50 


Send  your  subscription  to 

THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


"There  must  be  processes  of  mental  and  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  adjustments,"  said  Dr.  Duncan 
Spaeth  of  Princeton  University,  "to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual for  life.  The  art  of  living  is  the  art  of 
making  adjustments." 

Technical  education  is  necessary  to  train  for  the 
useful  and  productive  activities  which  represent 
the  art  of  making  a  living.  But  what  is  the  use 
of  making  a  living  if  life  is  not  worth  living? 

We  must  have  a  different  standard  of  worth,  of 
success.  We  must  do  away  with  false  values,  with 
the  tendency  to  judge  everything  in  terms  of 
money.  Money  can  buy  a  house  but  not  a  home. 
Money  can  buy  books  but  can  wealth  buy  wisdom  ? 
Some  of  the  things  which  make  life  most  worth 
living  are  not  the  things  which  can  be  purchased 
with  money.  Money  cannot  buy  a  view  of  moun- 
tains or  the  power  to  enjoy  nature.  The  capacity 
for  enjoyment  is  in  proportion  to  the  effort  you 
make  to  secure  it.  The  richest  joy  often  comes 
with  a  beautiful  view  seen  after  a  strenuous  climb. 
A  sense  of  power  and  joy  comes  with  it  which  no 
money  can  buy.  Years  spent  in  wholesome  exer- 
cise can  be  years  rich  in  rewards  of  this  kind. 
Prosperity  and  happiness  do  not  always  go  to- 
gether. Happiness  is  inside  one,  and  the  deeper 


one  goes  in  planting  the  seed  of  happiness  the 
longer  it  will  last. 

A  shallow  optimism,  Dr.  Spaeth  pointed  out,  is 
one  of  the  curses  of  the  present  day.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  tragic  element  in  life  does  not  mean 
a  denial  of  the  richness  of  life.  We  must  sound 
the  deeper  note.  A  wholesome  realism  enables 
the  individual  to  see  both  the  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  life.  "See  its  height  and  feel  its  depth."  Sym- 
pathy and  riches  are  enriching  life  by  bringing  in 
the  minor  key. 

"While  health  is  not  in  itself  the  flower  of  life," 
said  Dr.  Spaeth,  "it  is  the  root  from  which  the 
finest  flowers  grow." 

The  subject  of  Character  Building  in  Youth  as 
presented  by  Cameron  Beck,  Personnel  Director 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  has  a  very 
direct  relationship  with  the  art  of  living.  In  com- 
menting upon  Judge  Cropsey's  statement  that  80 
per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
is  committed  by  youths  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  Mr.  Beck  asked  the  question,  "Why  do 
some  go  up  and  others  down?"  "The  answer," 
he  said,  "lies  in  the  use  of  the  hours  of  leisure 
which  are  assets  for  some  boys,  liabilities  for 
others." 

Mr.  Beck  believes  it  is  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  employer  to  instill  ideals  of  honesty 
into  workers — to  get  boys  to  thinking  on  the  old 
fundamental  questions  of  honesty  and  loyalty. 
The  employer  who  will  do  this  must  be  loyal  to 
his  employees. 

One  way  in  which  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
chance  is  trying  to  build  character  is  through  the 
recreation  opportunities  it  offers.  In  order  to  play 
on  the  athletic  teams,  however,  a  boy  must  meet 
certain  service,  character  and  educational  stand- 
ards. 

"It's  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  trained  body  but 
what  about  character?  Character  is  the  boy's 
capital.  It's  the  greatest  thing  a  man  can  have." 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing;  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Division  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Book  Reviews 


THE  CONTINUED  NEED  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  CHILD  HEALTH, 
Health  Education  No.  16,  Division  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  School  Hygiene,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  $.05 

Giving  school  children  the  right  start  toward  health  is 
the  subject  of  this  the  latest  publication  of  the  Division 
of  Physical  Education  and  School  Hygiene.  Suggestions 
;;are  ottered  tor  a  health  program  involving  the  weighing 
and  measuring  of  children  and  the  correction  of  remedi- 
able physical  defects,  for  securing  the  child's  willing  co- 
operation and  for  making  the  "rules  of  the  game"  attrac- 
tive. The  classroom  weight  record  which  is  included  is 
a  helpful  section  of  the  pamphlet. 

NE\V  SONG  PLAYS  TO  OLD  TUNES,  arranged  by  Mary 
Wollaston  Wood.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  Price  $1.50 

"There  is  much  material  in  the  form  of  rhythmic  plays 
and  plays  that  are  imaginative  and  dramatic,"  says  Mrs. 
Wood  in  her  introduction,  "which  is  available  for  use 
with  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  in  our  public 
schools.  The  kindergarten  has  a  great  wealth  of  dra- 
matic and  musical  material,  but  with  the  advance  of  the 
child  from  grade  to  grade  the  opportunities  for  this  form 
of  activity  seem  to  diminish.  With  the  need  for  such 
play-forms  for  the  upper  grades  in  mind,  that  is,  for 
the  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  these 
song  plays  have  been  devised." 

In  the  process  of  adaptation  a  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  lines  of  some  of  the  songs,  but  in  the  main 
the  old  favorite  songs  are  presented  with  music,  forma- 
tions and  directions  for  playing.  Duo  Art  Recordings 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Aeolian  Company,  New  York 
Citv. 


THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  by  Jenks  Cameron.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York 
Price  $1.00 

This  monograph  is  one  of  the  series  being  prepared  by 
the  Institute  of  Government  Research,  which  will  give  a 
detailed  description  of  each  of  the  fifty  or  more  distinct 
services  of  the  Government.  The  history  of  the  national 
park  system  which  this  monograph  contains,  its  activities 
and  organization  are  exceedingly  enlightening  in  giving 
the  American  people  a  conception  of  the  vast  resources 
represented  in  the  national  park  and  the  work  of  the 
Government  in  conserving  the  parks  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people. 

RURAL  PLANNING — THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  RECREATION 
PLACES.  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1388.  .  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  fascinating  story  is  told  here  of  what  rural  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  have  done  to  provide 
parks,  athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  bathing  beaches,  picnic 
grounds,  camps  and  other  facilities  for  spontaneous  play 
which  will  be  free  from  commercialized  interests  and 
will  make  possible  a  satisfying  social  life. 

So  BIG,  by  Edna  Ferber.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Co.,  New  York.  Price,  $2.00 

Edna  Ferber  illustrates  in  her  novel,  So  Big,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  frequently  just  accusations  that  our  younger 
novelists  delight  in  shallow  pessimism,  there  are  among 
them  those  who  dream  dreams.  No  message  is  more 
needed  in  America  than  that  the  life  is  more  than  meat, 
the  body  than  raiment.  That  note  is  being  struck  here 
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and  there  with  encouraging  frequency.  So  Big  centers 
a  compelling  story  about  the  personalities  of  Dirk  de 
Jong  and  his  mother,  Selina.  Dirk  early  chooses  the 
primrose  path  of  easily  earned  affluence  and  position, 
neglecting  his  talent  for  real  self-expression  through 
architecture.  Selina,  through  heart-breaking  struggle  and 
ultimate  success  on  her  truck  farm,  keeps  her  clear  eye 
and  profound  feeling  for  reality.  Dirk  finally  loves  a 
woman  who  cares  more  for  life  in  all  its  aspects  than 
for  the  trappings  Dirk  has  learned  to  value.  When  he 
asks  her  why  she  does  not  love  him  she  replies  that 
she  demands  in  those  she  loves  a  splash  of  splendor — 
they  may  be  nine-tenths  drab  and  one-tenth  splendid  or 
nine-tenths  splendid  and  one-tenth  drab,  but  never  just 
an  even  neutral  tone.  When  she  meets  his  mother,  of 
whom  Dirk  has  been  tempted  to  be  ashamed,  she  is  en- 
thusiastic about  her  rich,  warm  humanity.  In  a  poignant 
scene,  Dirk  sees  his  mother  the  center  of  a  group  com- 
posed of  his  beloved  artist,  a  great  artist  from  France, 
and  a  great  French  general,  while  he  is  truly  so  big  as 
his  thumb  and  finger  can  measure. 

The  book  seems  to  be  in  a  very  real  way  the  book  of 
the  leisure  time  movement,  .for  it  puts  into  story   form 
the  underlying  meaning  of   the  movement, — the  exalta- 
tion of   self-expression,  of   art,   of   humanity  above  the 
machine,  or  external  evidences  of  worldly  success.   Vachel 
Lindsay  has  put  this  message  into  verse : 
"Let  every  street  be  made  a  reverent  aisle 
Where   Music  grows  and   Beauty   walks  unchained. 
Let  Science  and  Machinery  and  Trade 
Be  slaves  to  Her  and  make  Her  all  in  all, 
Building  against  our  blatant  restless  time 
An  unseen,  skilful,  medieval  wall." 

THE  GENIUS  OF  AMERICA,  by  Stuart  P.  Sherman.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Price, 
$2.00 

In  his  fundamental  attitude  toward  life,  Professor 
Sherman  belongs  to  the  same  school  of  thought  which 
has  given  leaders  fo  the  leisure  time  movement  in 
America.  He  looks  for  the  genius  of  America,  not  in 
a  machine,  however  marvellous,  not  in  the  tremendous 
executive  and  business  achievements  of  our  history,  but 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone  but 

"Cheerfully  tallying  life,  walking  the  world,  the  real, 
Nourished  henceforth  by  our  celestial  dreams." 
In  the  essay  which  gives  the  book  its  title,  Professor 
Sherman  describes  a  public  dinner,  where  "nine-tenths 
of  the  speakers  were,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions, 
of  the  sort  that  editors  include  when  they  arrange  a 
series  of  articles  called  Builders  of  Contemporary  Civil- 
ization." "After  they  had  substituted  for  the  present 
machinery  of  society  a  new  outfit  of  the  1950  model,"  the 
toastmaster  announced,  "We  have  now  provided  for  all 
matters  of  first-rate  importance.  But  we  have  with  us 
one  of  the  literary  leaders  of  the  younger  generation. 
...  I  shall  ask  him  to  sketch  a  place  in  our  programme 
of  democratic  progress  for  art,  music,  literature  and  the 
like — in  short,  for  the  superfluous  things." 

After  the  speech  of  the  literary  light — in  the  very 
"newest"  manner — had  given  his  conception  of  the  place 
of  the  arts,  the  author  thus  meditates  upon  "the  place 
of  the  fine  arts  in  a  programme  of  democratic  progress." 
"When  our  forefathers,  whom  it  is  now  customary  to 
speak  of  as  'grim,'  outlined  their  programme  for  a  new 
republic,  though  they  had  many  more  immediately  press- 
ing matters  on  their  minds,  they  included  among  ob- 
jects to  be  safeguarded,  indeed,  among  the  inalienable 
rights  of  mankind,  'the  pursuit  of  happiness.'  It  ap- 
pears that  they,  like  ourselves,  had  some  dim  idea  that 
the  ultimate  end  of  their  preparation  was,  not  to  fight  the 
English  or  the  savages  or  the  wilderness  but  to  enjoy, 
they  or  their  posterity,  some  hitherto  unexperienced 
felicity.  That,  at  heart,  was  what  sustained  them  under 
the  burdens  and  heats  of  a  pioneer  civilization,  through 
those  years  when  they  dispensed  with  such  ingredients 
of  happiness  as  musical  comedy  and  moving  pictures, 
and  when  the  most  notable  niece  of  imagist  verse  was 
Franklin's  proverb,  'It  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand 


upright' — a   one-line  poem  of   humor,   morality,   insight, 
and  imagination  all  compact. 

"We,  too,  entertain,  we  ordinary  puritanical  Americans, 
some  shadowy  notions  of  a  time,  wnen,  at  more  frequentj 
intervals  than  now,  men  shall  draw  in  a  delighted  breath,' 
and  cry,  'Oh,  that  this  moment  might  endure  forever  !'• 
We  believe  in  this  far-off  time,  because,  at  least  once  or 
twice  in  a  life-time,  each  of  us  experiences  such  a  mo- 
ment, or,  feeling  the  wind  of  its  retreating  wing,  knows 
that  it  has  just  gone  by.  It  may  have  been  in  trie  spell- 
bound glow  of  some  magical  sunset,  or  at  the  sound  of 
a  solemn  music,  or  in  the  sudden  apprehension  of  a 
long-sought  truth,  or  at  the  thrill  and  tightening  of  resolu- 
tion in  some  crisis  or  in  the  presence  of  some  fair  marble 
image  of  a  thought  that  keeps  its  beauty  and  serenity 
while  we  fret  and  fade.  It  may  even  have  been  at  some 
vision  seen  in  the  multitude  of  business,  of  a  new 
republic  revealed  to  the  traveling  imagination,  like  a 
shinning  city  set  on  the  hill  in  the  flash  of  a  midnight 
storm.  Till  life  itself  yields  such  moments  less  charily,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  the  artist  to  send  them  as  often  as 
he  can." 

An  English  poet  wrote, 

"The  days  that  make  us  happy  make  us  wise." 

"Why  these  days?  Because  in  them  we  learn  the  final 
object  of  all  our  preparation.  These  days  serve  us  as 
measures  of  the  success  of  our  civilization. 

"The  ultimate  reason  for  including  the  'superfluous 
things' — art,  music,  literature — in  a  plan  of  national 
preparation  is  that,  rightly  used,  they  are  both  causes 
and  consequences  of  happiness.  They  are  the  seed  and 
the  fruit  of  that  fine  and  gracious  and  finished  national 
life  towards  which  we  aspire.  When  the  body  is  fed  and 
sheltered,  there  remains  to  be  satisfied — as  what  Puritan 
does  not  know? — the  inarticulate  hungers  of  the  heart, 
to  which  all  the  arts  are  merely  some  of  the  ministers." 

Obviously,  in  such  a  book,  where  every  other  page 
intrigues  the  reviewer  and  calls  for  marginal  commenda- 
tion, it  is  not  possible  to  quote  all  the  quotable  passages. 
But  he  who  longs  for  a  good  reason  and  well  set  forth 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  will  find  it  in  this  volume. 
The  patriot  who  dreams  of  a  noble  citizenship  must 
dream  of  a  noble  employment  of  leisure.  The  builder  of 
civilization  must  build  not  only  roads  and  factories  but 
ideals  and  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CHILD  LABOR,  by  George  B.  Mangold,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City 

This  revised  edition  has  been  necessitated  by  the 
volume  of  facts  which  have  been  gathered  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition,  by  the  new  develop- 
ments of  methods  of  social  work  and  changes  in  the 
general  program. 

The  Conservation  of  Life,  Health  and  Physique, 
Training  and  Education,  Child  Labor,  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Problem  of  Dependent  Children,  are  the 
general  headings  under  which  have  been  discussed  all 
the  subjects  relating  to  preventive  and  constructive  ef- 
forts in  the  child  welfare  program. 

The  stressing  of  the  value  of  play  as  a  great  con- 
structive force  is  a  significant  emphasis  in  the  book. 
Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  play  and 
the  wider  use  of  the  schools,  and  the  values  of  play, 
facilities  for  recreation,  leadership,  administration  and 
similar  phases  of  the  play  movement  are  outlined. 
"Play  and  recreation  have  assumed  a  tremendous  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  The  play  move- 
ment is  alive  with  tremendous  social  possibilities.  .  .  . 
Play  will  improve  the  pood  citizenshio  of  a  nation,  and 
therefore  become  a  safe  and  sane  form  of  social  in- 
surance and  a  guarantee  of  better  government.  Its 
social  importance  therefore  cannot  be  exaggerated." 

The  book  should  be  very  valuable  not  only  to  stu- 
dents in  colleges  and  universities  who  are  taking  courses 
in  preventive  philanthropv — and^  this  is  the  group  for 
whom  the  book  is  primarily  designed — but  also  to  social 
workers  and  all  interested  in  child  welfare. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY,  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction by  James  Ford,  Ph.D.  Published  by  Ginn 
and  Company,  New  York.  Price,  $4.00 
"It  is  probable,"  says  Prof.  Ford  in  his  introduction, 
"that  (luring  the  coming  generation  Ethics  will  be  wholly 
re-written  Dy  the  development  of  the  case  method  or  in 
the  terms  of  experimental  psychology.  Social  method 
will  almost  inevitably  be  changed  because  of  modifications 
and  growth  of  statistical  theory,  psychiatry  and  eco- 
nomics. The  control  of  heredity  will  be  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  findings  of  Diology.  Social  legisla- 
tion will  take  new  lorm  with  the  more  effective  interpre- 
tation of  history  and  further  development  of  jurispru- 
dence and  of  political  science.  Meanwhile  men  are  faced 
with  issues  which  demand  immediate  action  on  their  part. 
Measures  must  be  framed  to  cope  with  evil  or  to  promote 
the  good.  Something  must  be  done  to  help  the  poor,  to 
educate  the  defective,  to  reform  the  criminal  and  to  pre- 
vent poverty,  defectiveness  and  crime.  The  program 
cannot  wait  for  the  findings  of  a  new  generation  of 
citizens.  The  best  of  contemporary  theories  and  practice 
must  therefore  in  each  generation  be  collated  and  rendered 
available  for  utilisation." 

For  the  present  generation  Prof.  Ford  has  admirably 
accomplished  this  task  in  his  compilation  in  which  theory 
and  practice  each  finds  its  place.  With  the  wide  range 
of  subject  matter  covered,  the  volume  represents  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  social  work  to  the  student  and  practical 
worker.  Many  social  psychologists,  scientists  and  execu- 
tives in  the  field  of  social  work  have  contributed  to  this 
comprehensive  discussion  of  social  purpose  and  method 
and  problems  of  defectiveness,  poverty  and  crime. 

One  of  the  definitions  of  terms  made  by  Prof.  Ford 
in  his  introduction  which  has  most  significance  for  the 
social  worker  in  laying  the  foundation  for  his  program 
and  determining  the  spirit  in  which  his  work  should  be 
done,  is  perhaps  the  statement  regarding  social  methods 
and  social  purpose.  "Every  social  measure  should  be 
framed  with  reference  to  general  social  policy,  and  social 
policy  in  turn  should  be  framed  with  reference  to  a  clearly 
conceived  and  humanly  a'dequate  social  purpose.  Meas- 
ures, therefore,  for  the  care  of  the  poor  or  the  preven- 
tion of  poverty,  for  the  reform  of  the  criminal  or  the 
prevention  of  crime,  for  the  elimination  of  bad  housing  or 
of  disease,  for  the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time,  the 
elimination  of  war  or  the  social  control  of  heredity,  must 
involve  some  ultimate  ideal  of  human  perfection.  They 
should  involve  as  well  some  proximate  ideal  of  immedi- 
ately achievable  betterment  which  would  lead  humanity 
on  the  way  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  ultimate  purpose." 

"The  achievement  of  social  purpose,"  Prof.  Ford  goes 
on  to  say,  "is  dependent  upon  the  utilization  of  an  ade- 
quate social  method  by  which  aims  both  proximate  and 
ultimate  can  be  attained.  There  are  three  usual  steps 
in  the  framing  of  social  measures — the  first  is  the  dis- 
covery and  statement  of  the  conditions ;  the  second,  the 
discovery  and  statement  of  needs,  which  involves  the 
formulation  of  standards  or  criteria ;  and  the  third  is  the 
formulation  and  application  of  a  technique  to  solve  the 
problem." 

THE  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 
Bulletin  1923,  No.  53,  Bureau  of  Education.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price,  $.05 

Twenty  years  of  service  is  the  record  of  the  Cooper- 
ative Education  Association  of  Virginia,  the  history  and 
development  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  pamphlet. 
Through  community  leagues — of  which  in  November, 
1922,  there  were  1,675 — the  Association  works  for  better 
schools,  better  health,  better  roads,  better  farms,  better 
churches  and  Sunday  schools,  better  community  leader- 
ship, better  recreation,  better  care  of  poor  and  delinquent, 
better  homes  and  beauty  and  cleanliness  in  the  home  town. 

Under  the  social  and  recreation  program  the  following 
suggestions  are  offered: 
The  Leagues 

1.  Prepare  an  interesting,  attractive  program  for  each 
meeting. 

2.  Make  the  social  features  of  the  special  days  espe- 
cially worth  while. 


3.  Hold  a  May  or  Community  Day  celebration. 

4.  Arrange  for  union  Thanksgiving  services. 

5.  Have  a  community  Christmas  tree  and  service,  with 
carol  singing. 

6.  Arrange  contests  between  the  young  people  of  your 
community  and  other  communities. 

7.  Endeavor  to  have  each  family  or  group  of  families 
put  in  tennis  or  croquet  courts  or  something  similar. 
Use  vacant  lots  for  playgrounds  and  unused  fields 
for  baseball  diamonds  and  football  fields.     Cooper- 
ate with  the  young  people  in  providing  proper  and 
ample  playground  and  athletic  space. 

8.  Hold  a  reception  for  teachers  each  year,  or  for  any 
new  ministers  that  may  come  into  the  community. 

9.  Secure  moving  pictures  or  slides  on  various  topics 
outlined. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  FOR 
SMALL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Physical  Education 
Series  No.  3,  Bureau  of  Education.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  $.10 
Very  valuable  indeed  is  this  recent  publication  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  containing  as  it  does  a  wealth  of 
information  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  recreation 
workers,  physical  directors,  coaches  and  teachers.  There 
are  six  sections  in  the  pamphlet,  classified  as  follows: 
Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Program — Sug- 
gestions for  the  Organization  of  Seasonal  Programs — 
Suggestions  for  Organizing  and  Conducting  Athletic 
Programs— Suggestions  for  Teaching  Athletic  Games- 
Suggestions  for  Teaching  Folk  Dances  and  Water  Sports 
— Suggestions  for  the  Organization  and  Administration 
of  a  Game  and  Athletic  Program  for  Junior  High  School 
Pupils.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the 
appendix  containing  rules  for  a  number  of  team  games 
and  athletic  events,  scoring  tables  and  other  practical 
phases  of  the  athletic  program. 

EVERYDAY  Civics — COMMUNITY,   STATE  AND   NATIONAL. 
Charles  E.  Finch,  Director  of  Junior  High   School 
Grades  and  Citizenship,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    Published 
by  American  Book  Company,     Price,  $1.20 
In  presenting  this  subject  Mr.  Finch  has  combined  the 
strong  features  of  the  community  civics  with  the  essen- 
tials of  the  sound,  older-fashioned  treatment  of  civics  in 
general,  especially  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  Federal 
Government.     He  has  made  action  rather  than  a  mere 
knowledge  of  facts  the  basis  of  citizenship  training.    The 
main  topic  treated   in  each   chapter  is   presented  at  the 
beginning  in  the  form  of  a  problem.     The  book  is  espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the 
elementary  schools  and  for  the  civics  course  of  the  Junior 
High  School. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  PROTESTANTS  IN  AN 
AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH,  by  Walter  S.  Athearn, 
E.  S.  Evenden,  W.  L.  Hanson  and  William  E.  Chal- 
mers. George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $5.00 

"One  of  the  most  notable  educational  and  sociological 
studies  ever  made  in  this  country"  is  the  verdict  of  many 
technical  experts  regarding  this  book  on  religious  educa- 
tion— the  first  of  the  three  volumes  to  be  issued  under  the 
general  title  The  Indiana  Survey  of  Religious  Education. 
The  facts  presented  in  this  volume  are  based  upon  a  study 
of  churches,  Sunday  schools  and  other  religious  groups 
made  in_  Indiana  by  a  staff  of  twenty  to  thirty  workers. 
The  subjects  discussed  are  child  accounting,  buildings  and 
equipment,  finance,  organization  and  administration  of 
religious  education  in  the  local  church,  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  community  agencies,  teachers  and  supervision  of 
teaching,  denominational  and  inter-denominational  pro- 
motion of  religious  education.  Although  the  facts  col- 
lected relate  specifically  to  Indiana,  all  states  can  use  to 
advantage  the  standards,  score  cards,  measuring  scales 
and  methods  of  analysis  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
Indiana  survey. 

OFFICIAL  ATHLETIC  ALMANAC  FOR  1924.  Spalding's  Ath- 
letic Library  No.  1  R.  American  Sports  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City.  Price,  $.25 
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SIX  BIBLE  PLAYS 

by 

MABEL    HOBBS 

and 
HELEN    MILES 

Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America 

Plays  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  based  on 
Old  Testament  stories — Bible  language  used 
throughout. 

During  construction  each  play  was  rehearsed 
under  expert  direction  until  it  was  pro- 
nounced absolutely  safe  for  successful  pro- 
duction by  inexperienced  directors. 

Fully  Illustrated 


Price  $2.00 


THE  CENTURY  GO. 

353  Fourth  Avenue          New  York  City 


Playground   and   Recreation 
Association  of  America 

Editor,  L.  H.  Weir 

The  Macmillan  Company 


A  practical  handbook  on  all  phases  of  organ- 
ized camping  based  on  an  exhaustive  study 
of  camping  in  the  United  States. 


May  be  purchased  from  the 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 

315    Fourth    Avenue,    New   York,    N.    Y. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  ($2.00) 


In  addition  to  the  listing  of  records  in  sports  of  all 
kinds,  the  Almanac  contains  the  official  rules  for  track 
and  field  and  swimming.  It  also  contains  an  announce- 
ment of  a  new  series  of  track  and  field  textbooks  in 
preparation ;  of  this  series  the  following  are  now  ready 
for  distribution:  How  to  Sprint,  College  Athletics,  Mid- 
dle Distance  and  Relay  Racing,  and  How  to  Hurdle — 50c 
each. 

SPALDING'S  OFFICIAL  BASEBALL  RECORD,  Edited  by  John 
B.  Foster.  Compiled  by  Charles  D.  White.  Spal- 
ding's  Athletic  Library,  No.  59  R.  American  Sports 
Publishing  Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $.25 

Spalding's  Official  Baseball  Record  brings  to  its  readers 
the  story  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  successful  of 
baseball  seasons.  Here  are  brought  together  records  so 
thrilling  to  the  baseball  fan,  who  will  find  it  the  most  com- 
plete record  thus  far  published. 

EVERY  GIRL'S  HEALTH,  by  Jane  Bellows.  Woman's  Press, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price,  $.75 

This  presentation  of  health  in  revue,  pantomime  and 
song  should  prove  very  attractive  to  girls.  The  sugges- 
tions include  a  health  movie,  Upside  Down  or  Right  Side 
Up  (a  health  show),  .The  Dream  Chair,  The  Home  that 
Health  Built,  a  health  carnival,  Health  Week  suggestions 
as  they  have  been  worked  out  in  a  number  of  cities,  a 
general  health  trip,  and  other  features. 

The  Woman's  Press  has  also  issued  in  the  form  of  stiff 
sheets  figures  three  inches  high  (in  silhouette  form)  for 
use  in  health  theatres.  Price,  $.50 


Community  Recreation  in 
Richmond  Indiana 

(Continued  from  page  152) 

used  the  camp  for  picnics.  This  summer,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Rudolph  Leeds  in  offering  his 
farm  for  the  use  of  the  girls,  the  camp  will  be 
conducted  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale. 

The  activities  for  girls  and  women  have  in- 
cluded swimming,  tennis,  golf,  skating,  bowling, 
basketball,  dramatics  and  Hallowe'en  parties  and 
similar  activities.  The  committee,  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Girl  Scout  Council,  has  promoted 
the  Scout  movement.  There  are  six  troops  of 
124  girls  who  meet  regularly  once  a  week. 

Men's  Activities  Department. 

Among  the  activities  promoted  for  the  men  and 
boys  are  tennis,  baseball,  horseshoe  tournaments 
and  basketball. 

Holiday  Celebrations. 

Fifty  thousand  people  took  part  in  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  promoted  by  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee, with  which  Community  Service  cooperated. 
The  Hallowe'en  festivities  reached  15,000  people. 
A  splendid  community  Christmas  celebration 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

Social  Recreation. 

A  two  weeks'  recreation  institute  resulted  in 
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the  training  of  a  number  of  volunteer  leaders 
with  whose  help  260  social  recreation  programs 
were  conducted.  A  recreation  leaders'  club  meets 
weekly  to  prepare  material  and  plan  for  future 
activities.  A  Community  Service  moving  picture 
machine  was  used  at  sixty-five  places,  serving 
13,000  people. 

Music  and  Art. 

Ten  Community  Art  and  Music  Nights  were 
held  at  the  Art  Gallery.  A  successful  Music 
Memory  Contest  was  conducted  with  15,000  peo- 
ple participating;  5,000  song  sheets  and  1,500 
carol  sheets  were  distributed  during  the  year. 
Mention  might  be  made  of  the  girls'  clubs, 
women's  clubs,  clubs  for  men  and  boys  and 
industrial  classes,  which  have  reached  thousands 
of  people. 

Richmond  believes  the  community  recreation  is 
a  gfood  investment ! 


Giant    Power   in   Leisure 
Time 

Governor  Pinchot,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Survey 
Associates  in  February,  predicted  that  cheap  elec- 
tric power  eventually  would  work  a  revolution  in 
American  civilization  through  its  effects  upon 
rural  and  urban  life.  The  power  will  be  generated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  mines  and  transmitted  to 
country  homes,  small  towns  and  cities.  Factory 
production  will  be  decentralized  and  carried  out 
in  small  communities.  Labor  supply  will  reverse 
its  flow  from  country  to  city.  The  universal 
application  of  cheap  power  to  domestic  use  will 
lighten  the  work  and  brighten  the  existence  of 
housewives. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  who  made  a  study  of  the 
social  effects  of  cheap  electric  power  in  certain 
Canadian  communities,  pointed  out  that  it  was 
not  difficult  in  those  sections  to  keep  the  young 
people  on  the  farms.  The  farmer's  life  had 
ceased  to  be  a  drudgery.  There  was  leisure  for 
music,  sewing  circles,  club  activities,  reading  and 
the  movies.  Cheap  power  had  emancipated  the 
farm  women  and  increased  their  happiness. 


Nature   Study   Through 
Nature  Games 

{Continued  from  page  149) 

will  leave  it  here.  It  is  hoped  that  these  few  games 
will  show  how  situations  which  actually  exist  in 
nature  may  be  conveniently  dramatized  and 
worked  into  games.  Through  the  playing  of  these 
games  and  through  these  dramatizations  children 
will  gain  comprehension  of  many  things  which 
they  might  not  otherwise  get.  They  will  have  a 
good  time  while  doing  it  and  they  will  develop 
mentally  and  physically.  What  further  is  needed  ? 
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Of  The  Playground,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
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STATE  OF   NEW  YORK,     ? 
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Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  H.  S.  Braucher,  who,  having  been  duly 
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OME  one  has  figured  out  that,  of  the 
8,766  hours  in  an  average  year,  the  aver- 
age boy  spends  3,285  hours  in  hed, 
1,000  hours  in  school,  550  hours  at  his  meals  and 
perhaps,  100  hours  in  church  and  Sunday  School. 
That  leaves  him  3,831  hours  in  which  he  is  as  likely 
as  not  out  from  under  the  parental  roof  and  out 
from  under  the  observation  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers. It  is  what  the  boy  does  with  those  3,831  spare 
hours  that  is  interesting  thoughtful  grown-ups. 

Out  of  the  lives  of  men  who  have  made  good  we 
glean  one  outstanding  fact:  most  of  them  made 
good  use  of  their  boyhood.  Every  time  you  help 
some  awkward,  bored  and  uncertain  boy  to  find 
something  worth  while  to  do  with  some  of  his 
3,831  spare  hours,  you  will  have  done  a  fine  and 
hopeful  day's  work  for  posterity. 
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Compare  Cyclone  "Galv-After"  Chain  Link  Fence  Fabric  with  any 
other  chain  link  fabric.  There  is  a  big  difference. 

Cyclone  is  the  PERFECT  "Galv-After"  Chain  Link  Fence  Fabric, 
Heavily  Zinc-Coated  (or  Hot-Galvanized)  by  Hot-Dipping  Process 
TER  Weaving.  No  frozen  or  so.dered  links.  No  lumps.  A 
beautiful,  uniform  zinc  coating. 


Cyclone   is   the   standard    by   which   fence    endurance    and   service 
are  meas>ured. 


Write  nearest  offices  for  complete  information  on  this  better 
chain  link  fence  and  Cyclone  Service  wnich  solves  any  fencing 
problem.  We  also  manufacture  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates  in  ex- 
clusive patterns.  Address  Dept.  37. 


CYCLONE     FENCE     COMPANY 

Factories   &   Offices: 
Waukegan,  111.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Oakland,     Calif.     (Standard    Fence    Co.) 
Portland,    Ore.    (Northwest  Fence  &  Wire  Works) 


CYCLONE  "Qalv-After" 

chain  Link  FENCE  FABRIC 
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National  Recreation  Opportunities 


BY 

CALVIN  COOLIDGE 
President  of  the  United  States 


This  conference  has  been  called  to  encourage 
Americans  to  make  more  of  their  opportunities 
and  appropriate  more  of  the  advantages  of  Amer- 
ica. For  a  long  time  one  of  the  ideals  of  perfec- 
tion has  been  that  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  When  most  of  our  original  educational  in- 
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stitutions  were  founded,  they  at  first  served  a 
race  of  pioneers.  They  were  attended  by  those 
whose  very  existence  depended  on  an  active  out- 
door life  in  the  open  country.  The  most  univer- 
sal custom  among  all  the  people  was  bodily  exer- 
cise. Those  days  long  ago  passed  away  for  most 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 


There  is  still  and  must  ever  be  a  tremendous 
amount  of  manual  labor,  but  to  a  large  extent  this 
has  become  specialized  and  too  often  would  be 
designated  correctly  as  drudgery.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  education  of  the  mind,  however,  has 
greatly  increased  until  it  has  become  well-nigh 
universal.  With  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life,  there  are  more  and 
more  who  are  engaged  in  purely  clerical  activities. 
All  of  this  makes  it  more  necessary  than  ever 
that  we  should  stimulate  every  possible  interest 
in  out-of-door  health-giving  recreation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference  can  co-ordin- 
ate our  national  resources  and  opportunities  in 
a  way  better  to  serve  this  purpose.  It  is  by  no 
means  intended  that  there  should  be  any  sug- 
gestion of  Federal  domination  of  such  activities. 
Necessarily  they  are  largely  local  and  individual, 
and  to  be  helpful  they  must  always  be  spontane- 
ous. But  this  conference  can  be  of  great  aid  by 
making  something  of  an  inventory  of  our  national 
resources  and  opportunities  and  determining  how 
these  may  best  be  put  to  this  most  desirable  use, 
and  further  by  exchanging  ideas  create  new  in- 
terests and  open  to  view  new  fields. 

REPRESENTATIVE  FORMS  OF  RECREATION 

Nearly  every  city  is  making  large  appropria- 
tions for  laying  out  spacious  parks  and  play- 
grounds. These  are  providing  recreation  fields 
for  the  playing  of  outdoor  games  by  both  old  and 
young.  Golf  courses  and  tennis  courts  abound. 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  effort 
to  get  the  children  out  of  the  alleys  and  off  the 
streets  into  spacious  open  places  where  there  is 
good  sunlight  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Such  an 
opportunity  has  both  a  physical  and  mental  ef- 
fect. It  restores  the  natural  balance  of  life  and 
nourishes  the  moral  fibre  of  youth. 
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Another  activity  which  is  being  encouraged 
is  that  of  gardening.  This  is  necessarily  some- 
what limited,  but  the  opportunity  for  engaging 
in  it  has  never  been  anywhere  near  exhausted.  It 
makes  its  appeal  alike  to  youth  and  age.  It  is 
extremely  practical  on  the  one  hand,  and  lends 
itself  to  the  artistic  on  the  other. 

A  form  of  recreation  not  so  accessible  to  all 
as  many  games,  but  one  which  has  in  it  a  peculiar 
hold  on  that  which  is  elemental  in  human  nature, 
is  hunting  and  fishing.  These  are  true  outdoor 
sports  in  the  highest  sense,  and  must  be  pursued 
in  a  way  that  develops  the  energy,  perseverance, 
skill  and  courage  of  the  individual.  They  call 
for  personal  direction,  and  cannot  be  taken  up 
vicariously.  There  is  a  great  wealth  of  life  and 
experience  in  this  field  which  is  never  exhausted, 
but  is  always  fresh  and  new.  It  is  accompanied 
by  traits  of  character  which  make  a  universal  ap- 
peal. A  knowledge  of  these  arts  may  well  be 
cultivated  and  cherished  like  a  knowledge  of  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences.  Around  hunting  and 
fishing  is  gathered  a  great  wealth  of  prose  and 
poetry,  which  testifies  to  the  enduring  interest 
which  these  sports  have  Held  all  through  the  de- 
velopment of  the  race. 

A  certain  type  of  outdoor  activity  has  been 
much  developed  in  recent  years  and  calls  great 
throngs  together,  which  may  properly  be  desig- 
nated as  exhibition  games.  Under  this  heading 
comes  first  in  importance  baseball,  which  is  often 
known  as  our  national  game.  Football  and  polo 
come  in  the  same  class.  These  activities  require 
such  long  and  intensive  training  that  participa- 
tion in  them  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  class  and 
cannot  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  general  public. 
But  for  creating  an  interest  which  extends  to 
every  age  and  every  class,  for  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  few  hours  in  the  open  air  which 
will  provide  a  change  of  scene,  a  new  trend  of 
thought  and  the  arousing  of  new  enthusiasms 
for  the  great  multitude  of  our  people,  these  have 
no  superior. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than 
mention  a  few  of  the  representative  forms  of  rec- 
reation. We  all  know  that  their  name  is  legion, 
and  that  different  tastes  require  different  activities. 
I  am  not  trying  to  recommend  one  above  another, 
but  I  am  trying  to  point  out  the  national  value 
which  would  accrue  if  there  were  an  organized,  in- 
structed and  persistent  effort  to  bring  these  bene- 
fits to  the  people  at  large.  It  cannot  be  that  our 
country  is  making  a  great  outlay  for  playgrounds 
in  our  schools,  for  athletic  fields  in  our  colleges, 


for  ball  fields  in  our  cities,  for  recreation  parks 
in  our  metropolitan  districts,  for  State  and  na- 
tional forest  reservations,  unless  they  all  repre- 
sent an  opportunity  for  a  real  betterment  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  These  are  typically  American 
in  all  their  different  aspects.  They  minister  di- 
rectly to  the  common  welfare  of  our  inhabitants. 

RECREATION  A  FORCE  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

Civilization  is  measured  in  no  small  part  by 
these  standards.  The  famous  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  the  Greek  race  in  its  prime  was  due  in 
no  small  degree  to  their  general  participation  in 
athletk  games.  This  meant  development.  We 
can  see  in  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  Rome,  which 
degenerated  into  the  butchery  alike  of  beasts  and 
men,  the  sure  sign  of  moral  decay  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Empire  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  great  influence  it  had  cast  over  the 
earth.  It  is  altogether  necessary  that  we  keep 
our  own  amusements  and  recreations  within  that 
field  which  will  be  prophetic,  not  of  destruction, 
but  of  development.  It  is  characteristic  of  almost 
the  entire  American  life  that  it  has  a  most  worthy 
regard  for  clean  and  manly  sports.  It  has 
little  appetite  for  that  which  is  unwholesome 
or  brutal. 

We  have  at  hand  these  great  resources  and 
opportunities.  They  cannot  be  utilized  to  their 
fullest  extent  without  careful  organization  and 
methodical  purpose.  Our  youth  need  instruction 
in  how  to  play  as  much  as  they  do  in  how  to 
work.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  our  industries 
need  an  opportunity  for  outdoor  life  and  recrea- 
tion no  less  than  they  need  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment. Side  by  side  with  the  industrial  plant 
should  be  the  gymnasium  and  the  athletic  field. 
Along  with  the  learning  of  a  trade  by  which  a 
livelihood  is  to  be  earned  should  go  the  learning 
of  how  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  recrea- 
tion, by  which  life  may  not  only  be  more  enjoy- 
able, but  more  rounded  out  and  complete.  The 
country  needs  instruction  in  order  that  we  may 
better  secure  these  results. 

A  special  consideration  suggests  the  value  of  a 
development  of  national  interest  in  recreation  and 
sports.  There  is  no  better  common  denominator 
of  a  people.  In  the  case  of  a  people  which  repre- 
sents many  nations,  cultures  and  races,  as  does 
our  own,  a  unification  of  interests  and  ideals  in 
recreations  is.  bound  to  wield  a  telling  influence 
for  solidarity  of  the  entire  population.  No  more 
truly  democratic  force  can  be  set  off  against  the 
(Continued  on  page  246) 
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COLONEL  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Executive  Chairman,  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation 


To  me,  this  conference  called  by  President 
Coolidge  and  what  he  has  just  said  to  all  of  us, 
opens  up  a  new  vista  of  possibilities  for  American 
life  and  citizenship.  The  spirit  of  America  is  our 
greatest  national  asset.  That  spirit  is  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  wilderness-tamers  who  made  this 
country, — backwoodsmen  who  worked  west,  ever 


COL.    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT,    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    OF 
THE  NAVY 


west.  A  few  hundred  years  ago,  this  country  was 
but  a  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Beyond  stretched  the  unknown.  Year  by 
year,  with  restless  self-reliance,  our  people  pushed 
into  the  interior.  Over  mountain  ranges,  through 
untouched  forests,  across  far-flung  prairies, 
pressed  the  buck-skin  clad  pioneers,  and  close  on 
their  heels  came  the  wagons  with  the  women  and 
children.  In  the  last  century,  they  built  this 
country. 

It  is  but  a  few  short  years  since  those  frontier 


days,  yet  the  Wilderness  Trail,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
the  Mormon  Trail,  and  the  Oregon  Trail,  which 
were  household  words  so  short  a  time  ago,  are  al- 
most forgotten.  In  building  the  country,  the 
pioneers  also  built  our  national  character, — for 
they  gave  to  the  Americans  of  today  the  hardy 
self-reliance,  simplicity  of  outlook,  and  the  init^a- 
tive  which  form  the  bed-rock  of  our  national 
greatness.  This  is  the  spirit  bred  of  life  in  the 
open. 

We  have  had  a  great  material  development  in 
the  last  few  decades.  We  have  created  for  our- 
selves creature  comforts  that  were  not  imagined 
by  our  fathers.  Comforts  are  excellent,  but  we 
must  not  let  them  assume  an  undue  importance  in 
our  scheme  of  existence.  Softness  of  body  too 
often  predicates  softness  of  soul.  We  are  met 
here  today  at  the  call  of  President  Coolidge,  as  I 
see  it,  to  endeavor  to  aid  in  preserving  for  the 
people  of  our  country  that  which  made  our  na- 
tional character, — our  out-of-doors. 

RECREATION  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

This  is  particularly  vital  now.  We  are  a  short- 
sighted people, — we  are  too  prone  to  live  in  the 
present  without  regard  to  the  future.  If  we  do 
this  in  so  far  as  our  national  resources  are  con- 
cerned, we  shall  have  beggared  the  country  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren.  In  traveling  over 
the  United  States,  time  and  again  I  have  seen 
city,  college,  or  institution  badly  cramped  and  im- 
properly arranged  because  those  who  designed  it 
were  unable  to  visualize  how  rapidly  it  would 
grow.  Our  country  is  growing  rapidly.  Another 
fifty  years  will  add  another  fifty  millions  to  our 
people.  We  must  plan  and  act  with  our  eyes  on 
the  future,  with  an  imagination  which  pictures 
what  conditions  will  be, — or  else  our  people  fifty 
years  from  now  will  not  have  the  out-of-doors  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  and  which  is  so  essential 
to  Americanism. 

Our  aim  in  this  country  should  be  to  conserve 
and  develop  our  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, so  that  they  may  be  preserved  for  the  future, 
and  so  that  they  can  be  within  the  grasp  of  as 
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many  of  our  people  as  possible, — rich  or  poor, 
old  or  young  alike. 

At  this  time,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  represented  by  you,  who  are 
working  to  this  end.  There  are  municipal  and 
state  organizations.  There  are  bureaus  and  com- 
missions in  the  federal  government.  It  is  prover- 
bial that  team  play  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  results.  No  amount  of  individual  initia- 
tive or  brilliancy  makes  up  for  lack  of  team  play. 
We  have  not  got  team  play  now,  and  our  mission 
must  be  to  create  it. 

MUCH     PROGRESSIVE    EFFORT — UNCOORDINATED 

At  this  time,  for  instance,  we  have  national 
parks  and  forests.  We  have  state  parks  and  for- 
ests, and  even  in  some  parts  of  the  northeast,  town 
forests.  We  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  gen- 
eral policy  whereby  all  these  are  co-ordinated  and 
following  a  general  scheme. 

We  have  national  roads,  state  roads,  and  county 
roads.  In  many  instances  when  these  are  planned, 
their  relationship  to  outdoor  recreation  is  not  even 
considered.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  protection 
and  propagation  of  our  wild  life.  Indeed,  in  most 
features  that  have  to  do  with  outdoor  recreation 
this  is  the  case. 

We  must,  therefore,  work  out  a  general  na- 
tional policy  of  mutual  support  and  co-ordination 
among  the  federal,  state,  and  private  endeavors, 
to  adopt,  so  to  speak,  a  set  of  signals  for  the 
team  and  assign  positions.  Any  idea  of  usurping 
or  federalizing  functions  now  held  by  the  State 
would,  of  course,  be  wrong,  and  tend  to  defeat  the 
ends  for  which  we  aim. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  THE  CONCERN  OF  ALL 

Outdoor  recreation  and  what  it  stands  for  con- 
cerns practically  every  one  in  our  country.  The 
trouble  is,  too  many  do  not  realize  this ;  too  many 
have  not  the  imagination  to  see  that  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  recreational  oppor- 
tunities vitally  affect  them  in  more  ways  than  one. 
For  example,  the  opportunities  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  its  relation  to  our  industrial  workers  is 
rarely  considered.  It  is,  however,  vitally  impor- 
tant, for  they  need  it  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
element  in  the  community.  There  is  a  commit- 
tee of  this  conference  to  consider  this  particular 
phase. 

There  is  nothing  more  important  to  the  coun- 
try than  its  children.  We  of  the  present  day  are 
working  primarily  with  their  good  in  view;  for 
their  future  is  the  future  of  the  country.  If  they 


develop  into  splendid  citizens,  physically,  men- 
tally and  morally,  you  may  be  sure  we  shall  have 
a  splendid  country.  If  they  do  not  get  proper 
opportunities  along  this  line,  you  may  be  sure  the 
country  will  suffer.  There  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant for  children  than  proper  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. If  you  want  to  keep  the  boys  from  hang- 
ing around  the  corners  and  shouting  billingsgate, 
you  have  got  to  provide  them  with  something  to 
do  which  will  interest  and  enthrall  them.  Ninety- 
nine  boys  out  of  a  hundred,  if  you  give  them  the 
chance,  take  to  outdoor  recreation  and  all  that 
goes  with  it  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

Because  of  its  far-reaching  effect  every  one  of 
the  organizations  today  included  in  this  hall,  and 
thousands  of  others  in  the  country,  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  problems  we  have  before  us.  The 
splendid  creeds  of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl 
Scouts  depend  upon  outdoor  recreation.  All  that 
deals  with  children's  welfare  and  health  depends 
in  large  measure  on  outdoor  recreation.  It  is  of 
concern  to  the  labor  organizations  and  to  the  farm 
organizations.  Above  all  it  is  the  concern  of  any 
and  all  organizations  or  individuals  who  are  work- 
ing for  Americanism  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term. 

COMMITTEES  AND  SUB-COMMITTEES  TO  CONTINUE 

FUNCTIONING 

Now  for  the  mechanics  of  the  convention.  It  is 
our  idea  that  in  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal 
we  cannot  in  many  instances  obtain  concrete  re- 
sults to  be  acted  on  by  this  convention.  There  are 
no  definite  concrete  determinations  that  the  Presi- 
dent's committee  has  for  submission  to  you.  We 
have  indicated  in  our  pamphlet  the  list  of  certain 
subjects  which  we  believe  are  cognate  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  which  we  believe  should  be  studied.  It  is 
our  idea,  however,  that  this  Conference  and  such 
organizations  as  it  may  create,  will  develop  the 
definite  program.  Because  we  believe  that  the 
convention  and  what  it  stands  for  are  not  sporadic 
but  represent  a  continuing  need,  we  hope  that 
the  conference  will  create  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  permanent  organization  which  shall  con- 
tinue to  function  when  the  conference  itself  has 
adjourned.  We  have  appointed,  therefore,  a  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization,  which  shall 
have  as  its  particular  mission  the  consideration 
of  just  how  this  can  best  be  accomplished.  We 
have  appointed,  in  addition,  a  committee  on  reso- 
lutions to  receive  all  resolutions  offered,  to 
consider  them  and  the  reports  of  the  special 
(Concluded  on  page  262) 
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FROM    SECRETARY    WEEKS,    WAR    DEPARTMENT 

The  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation  was  an  organized  expression  of  Amer- 
ica's attitude  toward  play  and  recreation. 

The  citizenship  values  that  grow  directly  out  of  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time  have  been 
given  deserved  recognition. 

Information  about  the  extent  of  our  recreational  resources,  knowledge  of  the  work  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  and  private  agencies  working  to  secure  better  recreation  for  all  the  people, 
statements  of  the  need  of  a  better  trained  leadership,  and  excellent  exchange  of  ideas  and  inform- 
ation— were  some  of  the  worth-while  results  of  the  Conference. 

President  Coolidge's  statement  that  he  wanted  to  see  all  Americans  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  leisure  and  that  he  wanted  to  see  them  educated  to  use  such  leisure  for  their  own  enjoyment 
and  betterment  should  be  a  challenge  to  all  agencies  working  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

Adequate  provision  for  play  and  recreation  under  wise  leadership  will  do  a  great  deal  toward 
helping  to  realize  President  Coolidge's  wish  that  our  land  be  one  of  wholesome  enjoyment  and 
perennial  gladness.  (Signed)  JOHN  WINGATE  WEEKS. 


FROM    SECRETARY    WORK,    DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

The  varied  representatives  at  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  emphasized  the  interest  of  the  citizenship  of  the  Nation  in  all  forms  of  out- 
door recreation. 

This  representation  extended  into  every  ramification  of  outdoor  recreation.  It  included  those 
favoring  expansion  of  opportunities  for  the  study  of  wild  life  and  horticulture  as  well  as  those 
seeking  the  development  of  a  better  citizenry  by  extending  the  various  forms  of  recreation  into 
-the  life  of  the  workers  and  the  growing  youth  of  the  country.  It  also  served  to  show  that  we  are 
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all  close  to  the  soil  ourselves,  that  the  pioneering  of  the  wilderness  by  our  fathers  left  its  impress 
on  all  of  us.  This  lure  of  the  great  outdoors  and  appeal  of  the  great  open  spaces  may  be  consid- 
ered a  typically  American  attribute. 

As  brought  out  by  the  conference,  much  has  been  done  by  far-sighted  legislators  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  the  reservation  of  suitable  areas  for  the  healthful  recreation  for  the  people.  The 
conference  also  showed  that  vigilance  and  effort  will  be  necessary  to  save  not  only  what  we  have 
set  aside  in  the  past  but  by  timely  sane  planning  anticipate  the  needs  of  our  descendants  in  the 
future.  (Signed)  HUBERT  WORK. 


FROM    SECRETARY    HOOVER,    DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

I  am  glad  that  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation  called  by  President  Coolidge 
met  with  such  a  hearty  response  from  the  public.  It  was  high  time  to  stress  the  importance  of  well 
applied  leisure  in  the  building  of  better  Americans,  the  need  for  better  recreational  advantages 
for  children  and  industrial  workers,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  conserving  our  parks,  forests,  and 
playgrounds  for  all  the  people. 

While  the  Conference  was  held  under  Federal  auspices,  the  responsibility  of  the  local  com- 
munity for  providing  recreation  are  primary.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Conference  will  be  a  spur  to 
those  communities  that  do  not  now  provide  adequate  recreation  facilities  for  their  people. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Conference  has  done  several  worth  while  things.  Many  organizations  learned 
for  the  first  time  what  others  were  doing  in  the  same  field.  The  amazing  wealth  of  our  recrea- 
tional resources  was  strikingly  pictured,  and  opportunity  was  afforded  to  chart  the  next  steps 
in  the  direction  of  a  better  realization  of  these  resources.  The  reports  and  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  may  well  become  the  basis  of  a  National  Recreation  Policy,  and  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  organization  to  turn  that  policy  into  a  program  is  an  important  step  in  the  recreation 
history  of  America. 

(Signed)     HERBERT  HOOVER. 


FROM  SECRETARY   WALLACE,   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  coming  together  for  three  days  of  so  many  public-spirited  citizens  to  consider  outdoor 
recreation  must  surely  result  in  great  good. 

One  benefit  will  be  a  more  widespread  understanding  of  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  value  of  our  forests,  parks,  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  in  the  making  of  good  citi- 
zens. 

Another  is  the  better  understanding  between  volunteer  and  Federal,  State  and  community 
agencies  which  have  a  common  interest  and  purpose  in  building  strong  bodies  and  healthy  minds. 
Out  of  this  should  come  better  cooperation  and  wiser  and  more  general  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources which  the  good  Lord  has  given  us  in  such  generous  measure. 

It  was  an  inspirational  occasion  from  which  nothing  but  good  can  result. 

i 

(Signed)     HJENRY  CANT  WELL  WALLACE. 
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FROM  SECRETARY  DAVIS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

If  the  conference  has  achieved  no  more  concrete  results  than  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  the  advantages  of  life  in  the  great  outdoors,  it  has  justified  itself.  But  it  has 
done  more  than  that.  It  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  organized  recreation  on  a  national  scale. 
Through  its  activities  I  look  for  an  increased  interest  in  outdoor  life  throughout  the  country,  with 
all  of  the  benefits  which  such  an  interest  must  bring  to  our  people. 

For  the  out-of-doors  is  one  of  human  nature's  greatest  needs.  There  only  can  mankind, 
young  or  old,  find  the  best  that  lies  in  it.  There  only  can  the  individual  who  through  long  days 
must  tread  the  wearisome  path  of  industry  or  commerce  find  an  opportunity  for  true  recreation. 
There  the  industrial  worker,  tired  and  worn  by  long  days  at  mill  or  bench  or  lathe,  can  find  true 
solace  for  mind  and  body  and  soul  in  the  works  of  nature.  Among  the  workers  of  America,  a 
revival  of  life  out-of-doors  can  make  for  progress  and  prosperity.  For  every  individual  can 
gain  more  from  life  if  he  will  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the  open  air.  I  can  vision  a  future  which 
would  provide  every  American  worker,  in  town  or  city,  with  the  opportunity  to  periodically  get 
out  into  the  open,  and  enjoy  Nature  in  her  own  fields  and  woods  and  under  her  own  sky. 

In  such  a  future  I  can  see  a  better  American  worker,  and  a  better  American  employer,  co- 
operating for  the  betterment  of  American  industry  as  a  whole.  For  it  is  true  that  as  men  get 
closer  to  nature  they  get  closer  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  needs  and  aims  and  ambitions  of 
their  fellow  men.  And  this  is  one  of  our  greatest  objectives  today.  These  things  make  for  a 
more  happy  people.  Happiness  breeds  love — a  love  for  home ;  a  love  for  country — essentials  of 
a  high  ideal  in  citizenship.  (Signed)  JAMES  J.  DAVIS. 


FROM    ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    ROOSEVELT,    NAVY    DEPARTMENT 

The  bold  conception  of  the  Government's  obligations  in  the  field  of  recreation  and  the  con- 
structive steps  taken  to  redeem  those  obligations  have  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  American 
people. 

Out  of  the  Conference  has  come  results  which  should  hearten  us  all.  As  I  see  it,  the  Amer- 
ican people  realize  as  never  before  the  rich  resources  available  in  our  parks,  forests,  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers. 

The  fact  that  representatives  from  Governmental  and  private  agencies  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  plans  and  needs  was  of  inestimable  value.  Our  national  resources  should  be  con- 
sidered primarily  in  terms  of  men,  women  and  children. 

Perhaps  never  before  has  the  human  side  of  our  physical  resources  had  such  emphasis.  This, 
coupled  with  the  determination  on  the  part  of  delegates  to  use  recreation  opportunities,  facilities 
and  leadership  for  the  building  up  of  American  citizenship,  makes  me  feel  that  the  Conference 
will  have  far-reaching  effect. 

The  play-life  of  our  people  is  a  National  asset.  (Signed)     THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


The  President's  National  Conference  on 

Outdoor  Recreation 


The  first  national  gathering  of  lovers  of  the 
great  outdoors  met  at  the  call  of  President  Cool- 
idge  in  Washington,  May  22,  23,  24.  Recreation, 
especially  outdoor  recreation,  was  officially  recog- 
nized as  a  fundamental  factor  in  building  citizen- 
ship in  this  great  conference,  arranged  by  the 
President's  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  John 
Wingate  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War ;  Hon.  Hubert 
Work,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  Hon.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Hon.  James 
J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Hon.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Ex- 
ecutive Chairman. 

This  committee  in  its  call  declared,  "From  life 
in  the  open  much  of  the  American  spirit  of  free- 
dom springs.  The  physical  vigor,  moral  strength 
and  clear  simplicity  of  the  American  people  can 
be  immeasurably  furthered  by  properly  developed 
opportunities  for  life  in  the  open  as  afforded  by 
our  mountains,  forests  and  waterways.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  place  the  chance  for  out-of-door 
pleasure  within  the  grasp  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  people,  the  little  man  as  well  as  the  big  man." 

To  get  under  way  the  translation  of  this  pur- 
pose toward  actual  accomplishment  through  the 
formulation  of  a  national  policy  and  program  of 
outdoor  recreation  was  the  task  of  the  Washing- 
ton conference. 

Official  reports  show  that  13,000,000  people 
found  recreation  in  the  National  Parks  and  For- 
ests during  the  season  of  1923.  Besides  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service,  no  less  than  ten 
other  Federal  agencies  are  already  concerned  in 
many  phases  of  outdoor  recreation.  It  was  from 
this  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  felt  it  its 
duty  to  take  the  lead  in  seeking  to  correlate  more 
closely  the  work  of  these  Bureaus  and  bring  into 
a  carefully  thought  out  and  coordinated  program 
the  equally  important  work  in  this  field  of  the 
states,  municipalities  and  the  great  national  civil- 
ian outdoor  organizations. 

"In  1923  the  facilities  of  the  national  parks  and 
forests,  the  state  and  city  parks  and  recreation 
centers  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the 
simplest  needs  of  recreationists.  Over  6,000,000 
of  our  people  went  hunting.  This  number  is  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  great  multitude — men, 
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women,  and  children — who  fished,  camped  or  pic- 
nicked in  every  corner  of  our  country. 

Against  this  great  and  growing  public  demand 
for  "a  place  in  the  shade,  the  natural  trend  is 
toward  reduction  of  the  total  available  recreation 
area  as  the  process  of  conversion  to  industrial  and 
economic  development  goes  on. 

"A  national  problem  now,  close  observers  are 
convinced  that  only  the  wisest  planning  plus 
closely  correlated  cooperative  effort  by  every  in- 
terested agency  can  insure  for  the  future  outdoor 
recreation  for  the  average  American." 

From  all  parts  of  America  delegates  came — 
scientists,  educators,  naturalists,  conservationists, 
leaders  from  the  church,  women,  labor  and  busi- 
ness, civic  and  social  groups,  those  in  public  and 
private  life.  They  came  responsive,  eager  to 
attack  the  problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all 
delegates — the  enrichment  of  life  through  larger 
and  finer  use  of  the  vast  resources  of  outdoor 
recreation  in  America. 

Three  hundred  and  nine  delegates  from  about 
128  organizations  interested  in  the  great  out  of 
doors  were  present  at  the  first  meeting  in  the  New 
National  Museum  on  Thursday  morning,  May 
22nd.  The  President's  Committee,  composed  of 
Cabinet  members,  acted  as  Honorary  Chairmen  of 
the  meetings.  The  Honorable  Theodore  Roosevelt 
acted  as  Executive  Chairman  of  the  conference. 
He  conducted  the  meetings  with  ability  and  charm 
and  imparted  zest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  whole 
conference. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  invocation  by 
the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  was  followed  by  America,  which  was  sung 
with  such  fervor  and  unity  of  purpose  as  to  in- 
spire all  present  to  the  working  together  for  the 
betterment  of  the  nation.  Following'  this  the 
President  entered  amidst  a  great  ovation.  He  at 
first  seriously  regarded  the  audience  but  with  the 
ever-increasing  applause,  he  broke  into  his  rare 
smile — which  is  the  more  effective  because  of  its 
infrequency — and  then  the  applause  increased  to 
its  height. 

His  message  called  forth  more  applause.  He 
said  much  that  was  inspiring,  much  that  was  help- 
ful and  all  that  he  said  was  true — so  true  that  no 
one  could  doubt  it.  "Too  much  emphasis  cannot 
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be  placed  on  the  effort  to  get  the  children  out  of 
the  alleys  and  off  the  streets  into  spacious  open 
places  where  there  is  good  sunlight  and  plenty  of 
fresh  air."  "It  is  altogether  necessary  that  we 
keep  our  own  amusements  and  recreations  within 
that  field  which  will  be  prophetic,  not  of  destruc- 
tion, but  of  development."  "Our  youth  need  in- 
struction in  how  to  play  as  much  as  they  do  in 
how  to  work.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  our 
industries  need  an  opportunity  for  outdoor  life 
and  recreation  no  less  than  they  need  opportunity 
of  employment."  "I  want  to  see  all  Americans 
have  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure.  Then  I 
want  to  see  them  educated  to  use  such  leisure  for 
their  own  enjoyment  and  betterment,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  quality  of  their  citizenship. 
We  can  go  a  long  way  in  that  direction  by  get- 
ting them  out  of  doors  and  really  interested  in 
nature.  We  can  make  still  further  progress  by 
engaging  them  in  games  and  sports.  Our  country 
is  a  land  of  cultured  men  and  women.  It  is  a 
land  of  agriculture,  of  industries,  of  schools,  and 
of  places  of  religious  worship.  It  is  a  land  of 
varied  climes  and  scenery,  of  mountain  and  plain, 
of  lake  and  river.  It  is  the  American  heritage. 
We  must  make  it  a  land  of  vision,  a  land  of  work, 
of  sincere  striving  for  the  good,  but  we  must  add 
to  all  these,  in  order  to  round  out  the  full  stature 
of  the  people,  an  ample  effort  to  make  it  a  land 
of  wholesome  enjoyment  and  perennial  gladness." 

From  the  opening  address  delivered  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  to  the  last  words  of  the  Chairman, 
"let  us  now  make  this  program  an  actuality,"  the 
atmosphere  of  the  conference  was  one  of  serious 
purpose.  One  hour  after  the  opening  session 
nineteen  committees  were  working  on  the  many 
problems  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence. For  three  days  they  labored.  Each  com- 
mittee after  harmonizing  differences,  discovering 
fundamental  principles,  deciding  on  immediate 
needs,  then  presented  a  report  and  embodied  its 
recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  resolution. 
These  resolutions  again  revised  and  related 
formed  what  was  termed  "the  confession  of 
faith"  of  the  Conference  and  were  unanimously 
adopted.  This  report  may  be  called  the  basis  of 
a  National  Recreation  Policy. 

In  the  meantime,  when  committee  members 
could  steal  away  they  went  into  the  big  Assembly 
Hall  to  listen  to  the  illuminating  addresses  on  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  bird,  game  and 
plant  life — a  plea  for  means  through  which  an 
appreciation  of  our  wonderful  nature  might  be 
engendered  in  all  Americans,  addresses  on  our 


parks,  national,  state  and  municipal  and  on  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  work  which  playground 
and  recreation  activities  were  doing  toward  the 
making  of  better  citizenship  in  America. 

In  the  position  of  chairman  at  the  sessions, 
Colonel  Roosevelt  acted  much  like  a  host  at  an 
informal  dinner  party.  Between  speeches  he 
always  had  some  apt  incident  to  quote  and  the 
personal  touch  coupled  with  the  great  regard  of 
many  for  the  Roosevelt  family  made  these  anec- 
dotes of  great  interest.  After  one  address  on 
natural  history  museums  and  the  heterogeneous 
collections  which  boys  are  prompted  to  make  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  careers,  the  Colonel  told  of 
his  own  experience  when  he,  as  a  boy,  was  pos- 
sessed of  this  desire  to  "collect."  He  said  that  at 
the  same  time  he  was  interested  in  a  young  lady 
over  on  Center  Island  not  far  from  Oyster  Bay 
but  he  was  at  the  age  where  he  never  told  when 
he  was  going  to  see  a  girl — in  fact  he  tried  to 
hide  it.  One  day  when  he  was  about  to  start  for 
Center  Island,  his  father  asked  him  where  he  was 
going.  He  replied,  "Over  to  Center  Island." 
Upon  being  asked  "Why?"  he  answered,  "Why — 
to  collect  field  mice."  His  father  said  nothing  but 
later  found  out  why  he  went  and  ever  after  that, 
the  Colonel  said,  any  girl  whom  he  took  anywhere 
was  called  by  his  father  "a  field  mouse."  Colonel 
Roosevelt  also  spoke  of  museums  as  being  a  tra- 
dition in  his  family.  Every  generation  had  had 
one  as  far  back  as  he  could  remember  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  to  continue,  for  when  he  and  his  wife 
went  to  look  over  the  new  house  the  other  day, 
he  was  led  to  a  closet  in  the  hall  and  his  wife 
announced  to  him  that  that  was  where  the  chil- 
dren's museum  was  to  be  kept. 

Everyone  found  time  to  be  present  at  the  East 
Entrance  of  the  White  House  late  Friday  after- 
noon and  to  be  conducted  to  an  anteroom  off  the 
famous  East  Room  where  President  and  Airs. 
Coolidge  received  the  delegates. 

At  night  all  were  treated  to  a  delightful  lecture 
on  Birds  which  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
and  was  accompanied  by  moving  pictures  of  vari- 
ous feathered  folk  in  their  natural  habitat. 

Saturday  afternoon,  the  last  day  of  the  Confer- 
ence, brought  the  reading  of  the  final  resolutions 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
and  the  naming  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  which 
was  then  and  there  made  an  annual  affair. 

With  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  the  first  National  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation  was  over.  But  its  work 
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was  not  finished.  That  had  but  begun  and  was 
scheduled  this  day  to  go  on  for  years  to  come. 
An  added  ray  of  encouragement — a  new  burst  of 
enthusiasm — had  been  given  to  the  many  dele- 
gates present  and  all  departed  with  renewed  hopes 
for  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  in  their  hearts 
and  the  stirring  closing  words  of  Colonel  Roose- 
velt ringing  in  their  ears:  "We  all  of  us  have  a 
great  idea.  We  have  broken  ground,  we  have 
laid  the  corner  stone.  We  have  dug  the  founda- 
tion and  I  think  we  have  dug  it  well,  but  the 
building  remains  yet  to  be  built.  The  resolutions 
are  founded  on  what  each  one  of  us  believes  but 
they  have  not  yet  turned  into  accomplished  facts. 
What  each  and  every  one  of  us  has  got  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  we  have  not  finished  but  have  simply 
begun.  What  we  must  do  now  is  to  turn  our 
ideals  into  facts  accomplished  and  work  for  the 
highest  and  best  type  of  Americanism  and  the 
truest  ideal  of  patriotism." 

The  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion was  largely  due  to  Colonel  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. His  vision  of  what  outdoor  recreation  can 
mean  to  America,  his  knowledge  of  the  field  and 
the  leaders  working  in  it,  his  enthusiasm  and 
finally  his  personality  and  organizing  genius  have 
made  possible  the  National  Conference  and  the 
permanent  organization  that  has  grown  out  of  it. 

Always  a  lover  of  the  out-of-doors  for  himself 
and  family,  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  several  years 
has  had  the  vision  of  making  it  possible  for  all  to 
share  the  joys  and  benefits  of  recreation  that  are 
possible  in  America  if  various  resources  are  made 
available  to  all  the  people.  In  a  comprehensive 
memorandum  to  several  cabinet  members  whose 
Departments  were  most  concerned,  he  outlined 
his  ideas  and  plans.  This  had  immediate  re- 
sponse: the  reply  of  Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  typical:  "The  bold 
conception  of  the  Government's  obligations  in 
this  field  and  the  constructive  steps  proposed  to 
redeem  those  obligations  should  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  American  people.  .  .  .  You  may 
count  on  my  active  support  of  its  further  con- 
sideration." 


Having  secured  the  help  and  approval  of  the 
President  and  five  Secretaries,  Colonel  Roosevelt 
in  his  characteristic  way  launched  into  the  work 
of  making  his  vision  an  actuality. 

Those  present,  the  work  accomplished,  the 
spirit  of  the  Conference,  all  testified  to  the  inspira- 
tion and  leadership  which  he  gave  to  it. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  Permanent  Organ- 
ization Committee,  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
Conference,  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of 
ninety  men  and  women  was  selected  to  repre- 
sent all  interests  included  in  outdoor  recreation. 
An  Executive  Committee  of  eleven  was  selected 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Conference.  Chaun- 
cey  J.  Hamlin  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee;  John  Merriam,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg  of  California  is 
Secretary,  and  George  E.  Scott  of  Chicago  is 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  An  Execu- 
tive Secretary  will  soon  be  employed  and  plans 
made  to  hold  annual  meetings.  For  the  present 
the  committees  appointed  at  this  year's  confer- 
ence will  function. 


CHAUNCEY  J.   HAMLIN,   ELECTED   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


Scientific,     Economic,   and    Recreational 

Values  of  Wild  Life 


BY 

DR.  JOHN  C.  MERRIAM 
Director,  Carnegie  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Strictly  interpreted,  the  scientific,  economic,  and 
recreational  values  of  wild  life  include  every  pos- 
sible phase  of  usefulness  of  all  living  things  which 
man  has  not  brought  into  a  stage  of  domestica- 
tion. These  values  divide  themselves  into  the 
contributions  which  wild  plants  and  animals  can 
make  to  our  practical  subsistence  and  bodily  sup- 
port ;  and  those  which  concern  the  use  of  unmodi- 
fied or  uncontaminated  nature  for  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  man  expressed  through  recreation  and 
appreciation. 

Scientifically,  the  world  of  wild  life  furnishes  a 
great  laboratory  for  study  of  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  problems  which  touch  all  the  funda- 
mental questions  regarding  the  nature  of  life — 
a  field  into  which  we  have  as  yet  had  only  the 
most  imperfect  view.  The  study  of  man  himself 
and  the  comparative  examination  of  domesticated 
animals  and  plants  will  always  tend  to  furnish 
the  major  opportunities  for  investigation  of  life 
phenomena,  but  the  range  of  possibilities  is  al- 
ways limited  in  many  directions.  So  long  as  it 
remains  desirable  to  continue  our  search  for  facts 
and  interpretations  of  the  physical  or  life  char- 
acters of  man  and  of  the  associated  creatures  and 
plants  upon  whom  his  life  depends,  for  just  so 
long  a  time  will  the  unmodified  remainder  of  the 
original  life  world  in  which  we  came  into  being 
serve  as  an  asset  of  incalculable  value.  Upon 
the  scientific  understanding  of  this  aspect  of  na- 
ture we  may  depend  for  much  that  is  needed  by 
biology  and  medicine  to  give  us  an  understanding 
of  what  that  so-called  element  of  health  really  is 
• — for  which  many  seek  vainly  through  undirected 
or  misdirected  recreation. 

We  do  not  begin  to  know  what  great  potential 
economic  value  much  of  our  wild  life  may  pos- 
sess. The  larger  number  of  our  domesticated 
plants  and  animals  are  derived  from  the  native 
stocks  in  that  part  of  the  Old  World  where  the 
human  family  has  lived  longest,  and  in  which  it 
has  had  the  largest  opportunity  to  form  acquaint- 
ance with  the  life  about  it.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  great  number  of  the  wild  plants, 


and  many  wild  animals,  of  regions  only  recently 
occupied  by  man,  may  possess  features  of  great 
importance  to  us.  Scientific  study,  as  a  common- 
sense  investigation  aimed  to  secure  facts  and  inter- 
pret them,  should  give  us  information  about  every 
phase  of  each  type  and  each  group  of  living  or- 
ganism, both  alone  and  as  a  part  of  the  total  life 
community.  Such  a  study  gives  us  the  material 
from  which  we  can  determine  what  may  be  use- 
ful and  what  is  not  helpful  to  us. 

There  are  some  who  have  seemed  to  feel  that 
certain  animals  and  plants  were  foreordained  to 
domestication  for  human  use,  while  others  can 
never  serve  us.  Some  state  that  so  long  as  we 
have  a  group  of  plants  and  animals  that  furnish 
food  and  clothing  it  is  easier  to  continue  the  de- 
velopment of  what  we  have  than  to  search  in 
nature  for  something  which  may  require  millen- 
niums of  development  before  reaching  a  stage  of 
availability  equivalent  to  that  attained  in  those  al- 
ready domesticated.  This  would  be  true  if  every 
possible  useful  element  of  plant  and  animal  life 
were  known  to  be  available  in  domesticated  or 
cultivated  species.  But  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  present  selection  which  we  com- 
mand has  been  determined  in  considerable  meas- 
ure by  the  accident  of  man's  original  location. 
Had  we  developed  in  some  other  portion  of  the 
world,  the  plants  and  animals  now  at  our  dis- 
posal under  domestication  might  represent  quite 
different  groups. 

If  we  could  state  definitely  today  what  the 
scientific  uses  of  wild  life  would  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  might  perhaps  classify  plants  and  animals 
into  those  that  are  useful,  those  which  are  toler- 
able, and  those  that  are  harmful.  On  the  basis 
of  such  a  classification  we  might  properly  initiate 
at  once  a  campaign  of  protection  for  those  that 
are  useful  and  extermination  of  those  that  are 
harmful.  But  if  there  is -anything  that  science 
makes  more  clear  to  us,  it  is  that  our  present-day 
knowledge  is  distinctly  and  painfully  limited  in 
every  direction.  We  can  no  more  predict  today 
the  values  to  be  derived  from  either  the  plant  or 
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the  animal  world  in  the  next  thousand  years,  than 
the  average  American  Indian,  who  a  thousand 
years  or  more  ago  daubed  his  implements  and 
ornaments  with  asphalt,  could  have  predicted  the 
development  from  petroleum  of  the  wonderful 
variety  of  brilliant  dyes,  or  the  great  range  of 
valued  medicines,  or  the  possibility  which  gaso- 
line would  offer  for  creation  of  the  automobile 
and  the  airplane. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
as  the  wave  of  so-called  civilizing  influence  sweeps 
across  the  world,  laying  in  waste  a  large  part  of 
the  great  realm  of  our  natural  resources,  we  pro- 
tect for  future  examination  some  of  the  marvelous 
wealth  of  the  life  of  the  world  which  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  prepared  for  us 
through  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  of  evolu- 
tion. 

PRESERVE  TYPES  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY 

The  insignificant  areas  of  various  types  of  plant 
associations  which  the  botanist,  the  forester,  and 
the  ecologist  desire  to  have  set  aside  for  future 
enjoyment  and  study,  are  pitifully  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  space  in  the  public 
domain  which  will  be  brought  under  cultivation 
within  the  next  century.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  select  from  these  regions  areas 
representing  every  type  of  plant  and  animal  life 
which  may  be  set  aside  for  preservation,  protec- 
tion, and  for  intensive  scientific  study — such  tracts 
as  guarantee  by  their  size  and  location  the  possi- 
bility of  continuing  uncontaminated  areas  for  at 
least  one  thousand  years  in  the  future. 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  nature  without 
our  aid  has  produced  a  vast  variety  of  living 
types  that  now  people  the  earth.  It  is  to  be  as- 
sumed that  man  in  his  intellectual  advance  will 
not  only  select  the  types  which  he  most  needs  for 
his  own  purpose,  but  that  with  advancing  knowl- 
edge he  will  make  such  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  nature  that  the  principles  which  have 
made  possible  the  growth  and  evolution  of  life, 
may  be  turned  to  his  advantage — and  used  for 
the  rapid  development  of  new  types  peculiarly 
adapted  to  his  growing  needs.  It  will,  however, 
be  presumption  on  the  part  of  man  to  assume  that 
with  his  developing  wisdom  he  has  yet  reached 
a  stage  at  which  it  is  wise  to  assume  that  the  laws 
and  methods  of  operation  used  by  the  Creator  in 
making  the  living  world  may  at  once  be  set  aside 
for  man-made  methods.  Is  it  not  better  that  the 
human  hand  which  rests  so  heavily  upon  nature 
be  used  in  some  measure  for  protection,  rather 


than  for  contamination  and  destruction,  and  that 
nature  be  left  at  least  some  small  opportunity  to 
do  its  continuing  work,  as  it  has  been  done 
through  the  ages  before  we  came  upon  the  scene  ? 

LIFE  IN  THE  OPEN  TOUCHES  THE  FOUNDATIONS 
OF  LIFE 

The  recreational  values  derived  from  contact 
with  the  living  aspect  of  nature  concern  that  wide 
range  of  health-giving  and  life-stimulating  acti- 
vities ranging  from  the  zest  and  joy  in  the  game 
of  the  hunter,  whether  he  be  armed  with  gun, 
camera  or  butterfly  net,  to  the  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  artist  or  the  glorious  recognition  of 
the  plan  of  creation  by  the  scientist  and  philo- 
sopher. Such  recreation  never  stands  as  an  end 
or  purpose  in  itself.  It  represents  rather  that  en- 
joyment of  life  which  is  a  natural  and  indispens- 
able part  of  living.  It  should  so  far  as  possible 
be  a  part  of  everyday  life  and  serve  as  an  element 
in  continuing  growth  or  rejuvenation. 

We  need  nozv  a  recreational  policy  that  will 
promote  the  bodily,  mental  and  spiritual  health 
of  all  the  people,  by  opening  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  use,  knowledge,  and  appreciation  of 
the  world  about  us  in  its  most  attractive  forms. 
Let  us  turn  to  sane  enjoyment  and  utilization  of 
the  best  that  nature  in  its  vast  aeons  of  prepara- 
tion has  made  ready  for  our  use.  Life  is  worth 
what  we  derive  from  it, — no  more  and  no  less. 

From  my  acquaintance  with  scientific  men  and 
lovers  of  nature  I  do  not  doubt  that  as  William 
Cullen  Bryant  says,  "To  him  who  in  the  love  of 
nature  holds  communion  with  her  visible  forms 
she  speaks  a  various  language."  I  am  also  made 
quite  sure  through  the  same  lines,  that  for  all  of 
us  she  has  the  "smile  and  eloquence  of  beauty" 
and  that  even  in  the  times  of  "darker  musings  her 
mild  and  gentle  sympathy  will  steal  away  the 
sharpness  ere  we  are  aware." 

I  am  quite  certain  that  through  this  great  con- 
ference under  the  guidance  of  the  President  and 
the  committee  of  distinguished  assistants  whom 
he  has  appointed,  there  will  be  laid  down  such 
plans  for  action  as  will  realize  for  the  whole 
people  the  means  for  better  utilization  of  the  great 
heritage  of  life  which  we  of  this  country  still  have 
in  large  measure  remaining.  And  in  the  plans 
for  use  and  protection  of  other  living  things,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  be  only  supporting  that  higher  aim  «f 
conservation  and  better  utilization  of  the  health 
and  joy  of  life  and  ideals  of  the  people,  from 
which  come  the  strength  and  the  soul  of  the  coun- 
try. 


Birds  and  Man 


BY 
FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN 

American  Museum  of   Natural   History, 
New  York  City 


The  myths  and  legends  of  primitive  peoples  no 
less  than  the  literature  of  our  own  day  reflect 
the  remarkable,  one  may  even  say  the  mysterious 
influence  which  at  all  times  birds  have  had  on 
the  mind  of  man. 

An  endless  variety  of  feathered  forms  enter 
into  the  superstitions,  totems  and  ceremonials  of 
savages.  The  stork  brings  us  into  the  world  and 
at  the  call  of  the  owl  we  leave  it.  We  make  war 
beneath  the  aegis  of  the  eagle,  and  the  dove  bears 
our  emblem  of  peace ;  while  everyone  has  inti- 
mate relations  with  those  little  birds  which  tell 
us  things  we  are  not  supposed  to  know. 

Moses  advocated  bird  protection;  David 
marked  the  season  by  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds.  Aristophanes,  300  years  before  Christ, 
wrote:  "but  of  late  birds  are  the  fashion;  birds 
are  all  in  all.  Our  modes  of  life  are  grown  to  be 
mere  copies  of  birds'  habits."  Hudson's  pages 
sing  with  the  melodies  of  birds,  and  Thornton 
Burgess  puts  our  children  to  sleep  with  bedtime 
stories  of  Blue  Jay  and  Chickadee. 

We  may  say  that  the  birds'  appeal  is  made 
through  their  beauty  of  plumage,  sweetness  of 
voice,  their  intelligence,  grace  of  motion  and 
space-defying  mastery  of  the  air,  but  there  will 
still  remain  an  elusive  something  which  bespeaks 
a  closer  relation  between  bird  and  man  than  is 
revealed  by  our  zoological  classification. 

THE  BIRD  WITHIN  Us 

I  can  give  no  ornithological  reason  for  the  be- 
lief, but  for  my  part  I  am  confident  that  everyone 
is  born  with  a  bird  in  his  heart.  Whether  this 
bespeaks  a  line  of  descent  from  some  avian  an- 
cestor or  whether  it  is  the  gift  of  forbears  who 
lived  nearer  to  nature  than  we  do  today,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  all  have  an  inherent  interest  in 
bird-life  which  needs  only  to  be  aroused  and  re- 
developed to  become  a  potent  bond  between  us 
and  nature,  an  uplifting  influence  of  inestimable 
value. 

When  Izaak  Walton,  after  describing  the  songs 
of  the  skylark,  thrush  and  nightingale,  said, 
"Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  provided  for  the 


saints  in  Heaven  when  Thou  affordest  bad  men 
such  music  on  earth,"  he  was  but  giving  voice 
to  the  bird  within  him. 

When  Burns  wrote,  "I  never  hear  the  loud 
solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew  in  a  summer  noon 
or  the  wild,  mixing  cadence  of  a  troop  of  gray 
plovers  in  an  autumnal  morning,  without  feeling 
an  elevation  of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devo- 
tion and  poetry"  he  paid  just  tribute  to  the  power 
of  birds'  songs.     Burroughs,  on  hearing,  at  eve- 
ning, the  solemn  chant  of  the  Hermit  Thrush, 
writes  in  almost  similar  vein  of  that  "serene  exal- 
tation of  sentiment"  of  which  "music,  literature 
and  religion  are  but  the  faint  types  and  sym- 
bols."   And  Emerson  writing: 
"Beloved  of  Children,  birds  and  spring, 
Oh  birds  your  perfect  virtues  bring: 
Your  forms,  your  songs,  your  rhythmic  flight 
Your  manners  for  the  heart's  delight" 
gives  expression  to  that  sympathetic  understand- 
ing with  birds  which  has  so  often  been  the  in- 
spiration of  poets. 

THE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  BIRD  SCIENCE 

How  now,  to  quote  again  from  Emerson,  may 
we  "come  at  those  enchantments?"  How  may 
we  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  potential  bird 
within  us?  Our  existing  relations  to  birds  may 
be  grouped  under  the  three  heads,  science,  sport 
and  sentiment. 

Science  reveals,  classifies,  explains,  coordinates, 
and  through  the  printed  page,  informs  and  in- 
structs. It  is  demonstrable  that  our  ever  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  birds 
is  founded  primarily  on  the  work  of  scientific 
ornithologists.  It  is  true  that  the  savage  learned 
his  bird-lore  without  a  text-book,  but  just  as  the 
age  of  education  has  succeeded  the  age  of  ignor- 
ance, so  the  bird-lover  of  today  demands  state- 
ments based  on  observation  not  on  superstition, 
and  the  most  glowing  appreciation  of  bird-life 
fails  of  its  mark  if  it  be  founded  on  error. 

It  was  through  the  combined  efforts  of  scientific 
ornithologists  that  our  government  was  induced 
to  establish  a  bureau  for  the  study  of  economic 
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relations   of  birds — now  the   Biological   Survey. 

It  is  to  scientific  ornithologists  that  we  owe  the 
first  effective  organization  in  this  country  for  the 
protection  of  birds — the  Audubon  Society. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  works  of  scientific  ornitholo- 
gists that  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  present 
widespread  interest  in  bird-life,  an  interest  which 
began  actively  to  manifest  itself  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  in 
1883.  So  I  enter  my  plea  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  technical  researches  which,  to  the  lay- 
man, often  seem  so  futile,  but  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  of  basic  importance. 

There  is,  however,  one  branch  of  scientific  orni- 
thology the  importance  of  which  is  so  obvious 
that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  its  pursuit.  This 
is  a  study  of  the  food-habits  or  economic  rela- 
tions of  birds.  In  this  field,  thanks  to  Federal 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  State  support,  the  United 
States  is  pre-eminent. 

The  ear  that  is  deaf  to  bird  song,  the  hardened 
heart  that  holds  only  a  fossil  bird  embryo,  may 
be  reached  by  an  appeal  to  that  sense  of  profit 
and  loss  that  rarely  atrophies. 

When  the  voter  and  the  law-maker  learn  that 
the  stomach  of  a  single  Cedarbird  contained  100 
canker  worms,  that  one  Cuckoo  had  eaten  250 
tent-caterpillars  when  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
a  meal,  that  454  plant-lice  were  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  Chickadee,  that  a  Flicker  had  de- 
voured 1,000  chinch  bugs,  that  a  Scarlet  Tanager 
was  seen  to  eat  630  gypsy  moth  caterpillars  in 
eighteen  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  2,100  an  hour, 
and  that  a  Maryland  Yellowthroat  ate  3,500  plant 
lice  in  forty  minutes,  they  are  apt  to  sit  up  and 
take  notice ! 

Thanks  to  the  researches  of  economic  orni- 
thologists we  are  now  in  possession  of  a  mass  of 
data  proving  beyond  question  the  incalculable 
value  of  birds  as  the  destroyers  of  weed  seeds, 
and  as  nature's  check  upon  the  undue  increase 
of  injurious  insects  and  noxious  rodents. 

THE  SPORTSMAN  AS  A  BIRD  PROTECTOR 

There  may  be,  there  are,  occasions  when  man 
himself  so  disturbs  nature's  finely  balanced  inter- 
relations of  organism  with  environment  that  a 
normally  useful  bird  becomes  harmful.  We  in- 
vite the  Nuthatches  and  Chickadees  to  our  food- 
shelves,  but  we  protest  when  the  Robin  takes 
our  berries  or  cherries,  and  the  Kingfisher  visits 
our  fish-pools,  but  how  are  these  unwelcome 
birds  to  know  that  they  too  are  not  invited  guests  ? 

While  I  believe  that  no  question  of  sentiment 


should  prevent  due  justice  being  meted  out  to 
bird  offenders,  I  hope  that  this  body  will  protest 
against  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  any  bird 
without  due  consideration  of  its  merits  as  well  as 
of  its  demerits.  A  verdict  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  plaintiff ;  give  the  accused  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Biological 
Survey.  Then  we  may  accept  whatever  decision 
is  handed  down  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  based 
on  adequate  evidence  and  an  unbiased,  expert  esti- 
mate of  it  not  from  a  local,  but  from  a  national 
viewpoint. 

When  we  learn  that  some  six  million  licenses 
are  annually  issued  in  this  country,  chiefly  to 
hunters  of  water-fowl,  quail  and  grouse,  we  get 
some  conception  of  the  demand  which  sport  makes 
on  bird-life. 

The  person  who  attempts  to  explain  how  the 
sportsman  may  thrill  to  the  music  of  Bob  white 
in  the  spring  and  joyfully  kill  him  in  the  fall  sets 
himself  no  easy  task.  Birds,  to  quote  from  Izaak 
Walton  again,  are  both  "useful  and  pleasant  to 
mankind" — "They  both  feed  and  refresh  him; 
feed  him  with  their  choice  bodies  and  refresh 
him  with  their  heavenly  voices";  a  statement 
which  quaintly  but  clearly  expresses  the  dual  na- 
ture of  imperfect  man. 

In  England  not  only  game  birds,  but  plovers' 
eggs  and  even  skylark  are  still  sold  for  food,  but 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  the  sale  of  all  wild 
birds  is  prohibited  is  an  indication  of  our  gradu- 
ally changing  attitude  toward  bird-life.  If  one 
may  predicate  the  evolution  of  a  race  from  the 
development  of  the  individual,  the  day  will  come 
when  we  will  all  get  more  pleasure  from  intimate 
association  with  birds  than  in  hunting  them.  How 
many  men  we  know  have  laid  aside  the  gun  for 
the  glass  and  camera.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
transformation  of  a  Jack  Miner  from  a  market 
hunter  to  a  zealous  conservationist. 

Meantime  let  us  take  human  nature  as  we  find 
it  and  in  the  light  of  his  unequalled  record  as  a 
bird  protector,  place  our  assets  in  game  birds  in 
the  hands  of  the  sportsman  knowing  that  he, 
more  than  anyone  else,  is  concerned  in  their  con- 
servation. To  sportsmen  we  owe  the  existence 
of  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird  Law,  the  most 
effective  piece  of  legislation  of  its  kind  ever 
enacted ;  and  if  we  will  stand  behind  the  efforts 
of  the  sportsman  to  improve  and  enforce  protec- 
tive measures,  to  establish  sanctuaries  and  game 
refuges,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  birds  which  are  his  special  vvards. 
(Concluded  on  page  264) 


Save  the  Wild  Flowers 


BY 

DR.  P.  L.  RICKER 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


This  conference  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  presentation  of  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  wild  flowers.  It  probably  has  not  the  appeal 
that  the  game  side  or  forestry  side  has ;  probably 
not  the  number  of  business  men  have  been  will- 
ing to  contribute  for  the  support — perhaps  few 
of  the  foresters  have  stopped  to  realize  the  vital 
effect  of  the  preservation  of  flowers  and  the  for- 
est itself.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  two,  so  much  so  that  perhaps 
without  some  sort  of  ground  cover  the  forest 
could  not  exist.  One  of  the  biggest  sources  of 
destruction  of  that  is  the  forest  fire.  There  are, 
however,  many  slow  fires,  fires  that  do  not  dam- 
age the  trees  to  such  a  great  extent,  that  do  des- 
troy the  ground  cover.  The  main  thing  that 
plants  need  is  potash.  In  many  soils  the  potash 
is  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  not  readily  available  to 
plant  growth.  It  requires  humus  in  the  soil,  and 
the  action  of  bacteria  in  this  humus.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  burning  of  the  special  material 
does  not  make  the  fertilizing  element  as  readily 
available.  Particularly  in  forests  that  are  on 
slopes  if  the  ground  cover  is  destroyed,  the  roots 
of  plants  or  trees  will  not  bear.  Of  course,  in 
open  spaces  the  ground  cover  is  very  essential  and 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  many  of  our  floods 
are  largely  due  to  lack  of  forest  and  ground  cover 
to  hold  back  the  water  from  the  rivers. 

NATIVE  PLANTS  FACING  EXTINCTION 

I  know  of  but  one  native  plant  of  this  country 
that  is  completely  exterminated  in  the  wild  con- 
dition. It  is  a  small  tree  about  the  size  of  our 
magnolia,  first  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Alta- 
maha  River  in  Georgia.  The  tree  has  disappeared 
completely  from  that  locality,  and  numerous 
searches  since  have  been  made  without  resulting 
in  finding  any.  The  florists  are  responsible  for 
taking  large  quantities  of  native  material  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  perhaps  at  this  time  no 
plant  is  suffering  more  than  the  laurel.  Many 
would  think  there  was  absolutely  no  danger  of  ex- 
termination but  it  decreases  as  you  go  north  until 
you  get  into  Maine.  I  understand  in  Maine  there 
is  one  known  locality  where  it  is  more  abundant  ; 


New  York  and  Connecticut  have  some;  it  is 
stated  that  in  some  States  the  laurel  becomes  a 
weed.  If  florists  go  into  areas  that  need  preser- 
vation and  carry  laurel  away  from  that  locality, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  mountain 
laurel  will  show  the  effects.  Trailing  arbutus  is 
most  in  danger  of  destruction.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  it  is  less  abundant  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  who 
know  any  places  where  it  is  in  abundance.  Around 
Washington  I  know  of  one  place,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  away;  small  patches  of  it;  in  Rock 
Creek  Park,  and  a  few  other  places,  but  every 
year  a  considerable  quantity  appears  on  the  mar- 
ket and  we  must  educate  people  not  to  purchase 
it  as  offered  for  sale  on  the  streets,  if  we  are  still 
to  maintain  that  plant  as  one  of  our  native  plants. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  destruction  of  holly 
at  Christmas  time,  and  people  do  not  stop  at  cut- 
ting down  a  whole  tree.  We  are  urging  substi- 
tutes for  that  at  Christmas,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
observe  the  quantity  of  wreaths  and  artificial 
material  at  Christmas  in  the  five  and  ten  cent 
stores  and  on  the  street  which  could  be  secured. 
Oaks  and  maples  are  made  up  into  wreaths  and 
treated  in  such  a  way  that  the  wreaths  will  main- 
tain their  pliability  for  fifteen  years.  After  treat- 
ing and  coloring  and  bleaching  the  wreaths  are 
preserved  for  some  time.  The  lady  slipper  is  an- 
other plant  much  in  need  of  protection.  This  is 
a  State  flower  of  Minnesota,  and  where  you  have 
a  State  flower,  people  are  very  much  in  search 
of  it.  Please  do  not  pick  a  State  flower,  pick 
rather  one  of  the  common  ones.  The  columbine 
is  the  State  flower  of  Colorado,  and  is  equally 
destroyed.  In  California  the  Toyon  or  Christmas 
berry  is  destroyed  to  quite  an  extent.  Many  laws 
have  been  suggested  as  a  means  for  preventing 
the  destruction  of  a  native  plant.  So  far  very 
few  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  enforce 
these  laws  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  ever 
will  effective.  The  States  that  have  adopted 
laws  are  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin  and 
California ;  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are 
agitating  laws,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  but  not 
(Continued  on  page  252) 
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The  Relation  of  Wild  Life  to  Recreation 

in  Forests  and  Parks 


BY 
DR.  CHARLES  C.  ADAMS 

Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


You  have  become  accustomed  to  considering  a 
representative  of  a  forestry  institution  as  solely 
interested  in  trees  and  solely  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  state 
that  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  has  for  many  years  taken  a  very  broad 
view  of  forestry,  considering  that  it  is  funda- 
mentally a  phase  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
the  people  to  the  use  of  all  forest  resources,  in- 
cluding the  animals.  When  this  idea  is  carried 
out  consistently  it  involves  the  relation  of  land 
use  to  human  welfare,  and  thus  it  is  not,  as  is  so 
frequently  stated,  solely  an  economic  problem  but 
is  a  social  problem  as  well. 

I  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  an  excessive  emphasis  upon  the  wild 
life  problems.  I  desire  only  to  see  it  hold  its 
rightful  place  in  any  comprehensive  educational 
and  recreational  program,  because  wild  animals 
have  an  appeal  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
human  animal. 

In  such  a  complex  world  new  conditions  are 
constantly  arising,  calling  for  the  application  of 
what  is  already  known  and  the  development  of 
methods  of  solving  new  problems.  Most  of  these 
require  time,  the  careful  collection  of  evidence 
and  a  proper  organization  or  classification  of  these 
materials,  before  conclusions  can  be  safely  drawn. 
To  solve  these  problems  promptly  and  intelli- 
gently requires  a  special  ability  and  training, 
usually  not  included  in  that  of  executives,  or  they 
do  not  have  time  for  it,  so  that  another  staff  is 
needed  to  solve  the  research  problems.  We  have 
been  very  slow  in  recognizing  this  condition.  The 
wild  life  problems  connected  with  recreation  are 
no  exception  to  this  general  rule  and  call  for  care- 
ful research. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  EDUCATION 

A  few  examples  of  this  sort  of  work  are  se- 
lected from  the  experience  of  our  College,  and  its 
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Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
while  conducting  wild  life  investigations  in  the 
Palisades  Interstate  Park  on  the  Hudson  River. 
There  was  first  the  educational  problem  of  inter- 
esting the  thousands  of  camping  boys  and  girls  in 
the  birds  of  the  Park.  Obviously  this  was  not  a 
problem  for  the  engineering  department,  but  one 
for  a  naturalist  who  was  also  an  educator.  As 
there  had  been  no  recent  careful  field  study  of 
the  birds  of  that  region  an  intensive  one  was  made 
which  resulted  in  a  brief  manual  on  the  birds, 
planned  for  the  use  of  park  visitors.  Later,  an 
administrative  problem  of  another  character  arose. 
On  the  shores  of  one  lake  where  hundreds  of 
small  children  camped  and  bathed  there  was  the 
problem  of  numerous  leeches.  Again,  this  was  a 
problem  for  a  specialist  on  leeches,  and  as  the 
result  of  an  urgent  request  from  the  Park  Com- 
missioners, the  College,  cooperating  with  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
made  an  investigation,  resulting  in  the  solution  of 
this  administrative  difficulty.  The  problem  of 
stocking  the  waters  in  this  park  with  fish  also 
came  up  for  attention.  Obviously  this  called  for 
a  student  of  fishes  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  fish  culture,  who  at  the  same  time  considered 
the  educational  and  recreational  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

It  was  an  outgrowth  of  these  studies  that  later 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  movement  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  the  new  Allegheny 
State  Park  in  Western  New  York,  where  plans 
for  a  60,000-acre  park  are  now  under  way.  In 
this  forest  park  similar  studies  have  been  made  to 
relate  the  wild  life  of  the  Park  to  the  visiting 
public  and  to  park  administration.  For  several 
years  similar  investigations  have  been  conducted 
in  the  Adirondack  State  Park,  so  that  forest  and 
park  problems  in  their  social  and  recreational 
aspects  have  been  studied  from  several  angles  by 
these  cooperative  methods. 
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EXTENDED  TO  YELLOWSTONE 
In  addition  to  work  in  New  York  State,  by 
means  of  gifts  and  contributions  of  time  from 
expert  naturalists,  these  same  methods  have  been 
extended  to  a  study  of  fish,  game,  and  fur-bearing 
animals  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  one  of  the  finest  detailed  studies  ever 
made  on  the  beaver,  the  results  of  two  seasons 
of  extensive  surveys  in  the  Yellowstone.  Aside 
from  the  bears,  beaver  are  the  most  interesting 
animals  seen  by  large  numbers  of  Yellowstone 
visitors.  Such  studies  have  considerable  value 
not  only  for  the  Park  visitors,  but  also  for  the 
Park  administrators  whose  duty  calls  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  animals. 

The  preceding  considerations  point  clearly  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  public  parks  and  forests, 
in  addition  to  the  executive  staff,  urgently  need 
a  competent  scientific  and  educational  staff,  if  they 
are  to  make  real  progress  in  the  solution  of  these 
increasingly  complex  wild  life  problems.  They 
should  provide  for  a  competent  fact-finding 
organization,  either  by  cooperation  with  other 
institutions  or  by  having  a  staff  of  their  own. 
Today  neither  the  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  nor  any  of  the  State  Parks  have 
such  staffs.  Forest  and  park  officials,  because  of 
the  novelty  of  this  sort  of  research,  will  need  to 
devote  special  attention  to  the  conditions  essential 
for  it,  and  give  such  a  staff  both  authority  and 
responsibility.  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  the 
aspects  of  this  problem.  (The  Relation  of  Wild 
Life  to  the  Public  in  National  and  State  Parks. 
Proc.  Second  Nat.  Conf .  of  State  Parks,  pp.  129- 
147,  1923.) 

Without  such  a  staff  not  only  will  there  be  num- 
erous administrative  errors,  but  the  educational, 
recreational  and  publicity  activities  will  be  seri- 
ously injured  and  the  policies  of  the  forests  and 
parks  will  make  correspondingly  slower  progress. 

Two  KINDS  OF  PRIVATE  ORGANIZATIONS 
NEEDED. 

In  addition  to  public  fact-finding  organizations 
for  public  recreation  problems  we  need  wholly  in- 
dependent private  organizations  of  two  kinds, 
which  will  give  close  attention  to  all  public  work. 
One  kind  may  well  consist  of  a  central  National 
Advisory  Council,  comprising  members  of  repre- 
sentative organizations,  and  it  should  be  of  a  very 
democratic  type.  We  need  also  many  decentral- 
ized, independent  units,  with  staffs  and  funds  to 
conduct  investigations  and  prolonged  research. 
Safety  lies  in  the  active  interest  of  several  organ- 


isations, as  too  much  concentration,  even  in  ad- 
visory councils,  is  likely  to  lead  to  one-sided  views, 
the  whole  truth  is  not  told,  and  grave  errors  and 
abuses  occur.  We  thus  need  a  broad,  representa- 
tive centralized  unit,  and  many  independent  units, 
if  these  resources  are  to  be  preserved  for  our  peo- 
ple, with  due  provision  for  the  social  welfare 
aspects.  Special  interests  of  all  kinds,  under  cover 
of  economic  excuses,  continually  invade  the  social 
fields,  and  it  is  only  by  corresponding  organization 
and  ruthless  publicity  that  the  public  can  be  in- 
formed and  aroused  when  its  interests  are  threat- 
ened by  grasping  economic  interests.  When  these 
contests  are  on  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  dis- 
passionate estimates  of  public  measures.  For  this 
reason  we  need  to  have  independent,  reliable 
sources  of  information. 

To  EDUCATE  WITHOUT  OVERCROWDING  THE 
PARKS. 

The  objective  of  research  is  two-fold,  the  pleas- 
ure of  research — the  pleasure  of  learning  being  a 
phase  of  recreation — and  as  a  guide  for  action  in 
this  matter-of-fact  world.  The  administrator's 
major  problems  are  the  social  and  economic  orien- 
tation of  forests  and  parks  in  the  life  of  the 
American  people,  the  education  of  the  public  in 
appreciating  these  outdoor  resources,  and  their 
protection  and  utilization  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  teaching  of  an  appreciation  of  the  wild  life 
resources  of  forests  and  parks,  from  a  broad 
recreational  and  educational  point  of  view,  is  a 
difficult  problem.  Roads,  trails  and  camps  will 
aid  in  getting  the  public  into  the  forests  and 
parks,  and  guide-books  and  nature  guides  will 
help  large  numbers  of  these  visitors.  But  if  these 
regions  are  overcrowded  it  will  injure  some  of 
the  finest  features  of  these  forests  and  parks. 

The  over-population  of  these  regions  has 
a  very  marked  harmful  influence  upon  its  wild 
life,  and  great  damage  is  likely  to  be  done  before 
it  is  fully  recognized  and  public  support  given  to 
protect  the  animals.  The  situation  in  our  National 
Parks  is  .to-day  very  serious,  particularly  with  the 
prospects  of  extensive  roa'd  expansion  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  staffs. 

One  of  the  supreme  administrative  needs  today 
for  the  forests  and  the  parks  is  a  broad  social  and 
economic  land  policy.  We  seem  to  make  relatively 
little  headway  on  the  wild  life  problems  as  long  as 
there  is  no  satisfactory  policy  in  these  matters. 
The  wild  life  problem  is  both  social  and  economic 
so  that  it  really  touches  all  the  fundamentals  of 
forest  and  park  land  problems. 
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Director,  New  York  Zoological  Park 


Our  time  allotment  on  this  occasion  provides 
for  nothing  more  than  bare  statements  of  exist- 
ing facts,  and  a  brief  catalogue  of  conclusions. 
Once  for  all,  we  now  declare  that  herein  nothing 
will  be  set  down  as  a  fact  without  ample  evidence 
in  reserve  with  which  to  prove  its  title. 

For  the  last  seventy  years  the  American  people 
have  been  industriously,  and  at  times  frantically, 
engaged  in  destroying  their  once  magnificent 
heritage  of  wild  life.  In  thousands  of  localities 
we  have  killed  it  down  to  practical  extinction,  and 
several  species  have  gone  down  to  total  exter- 
mination. The  areas  of  the  extinction  of  legiti- 
mate sport  are  thousands  in  number,  and  in  total 
area  they  are  enormous. 

In  the  United  States  the  following  species  are 
so  nearly  gone,  or  so  completely  gone,  that  the 
sport  of  hunting  them  is  now  extinct: 

Bison,  antelope,  and  caribou;  moose,  mountain 
sheep  and  white  goat  in  all  States  save  one  each ; 
California  grizzly  bear;  passenger  pigeon,  heath 
hen;  pinnated  grouse  in  five  States,  whooping 
crane,  trumpeter  swan;  bob-white  quail  in  ten 
Northern  States  and  wild  turkey  in  eight  States. 

Fully  5,500,000  guns  are  now  busily  at  work 
each  hunting  season  on  our  ruffed  grouse,  wood- 
cock, snipe,  quail,  shore  birds,  and  the  most  of  the 
living  blanket  of  ducks  and  geese  that  once  cov- 
ered the  vast  area  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  BLOODY  CARNIVAL 

For  seventy  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
bloody  carnival  of  savage,  merciless,  and  at  times 
even  idiotic,  slaughter.  Far  too  much  of  this  has 
;been  prosecuted  regardless  of  the  rights  of  pos- 
terity, or  the  rights  of  the  game.  Along  with  this 
-wasteful  folly,  the  sportsmen  and  the  game-hogs 
together  have  almost  wiped  out  the  prospects  for 
a  full  measure  of  legitimate  sport  in  the  future. 
Today  a  few  heedless  individuals  are  holding  up 
to  scorn  the  warnings  of  Frank  Forrester  and 
others  regarding  the  extermination  of  game  and 
sport  in  America. 

And  today,  more  than  one-half  of  the  sportsmen 
and  hunters  of  America  are  dwelling  in  a  fools' 
paradise,  contented  with  the  present  and  scorn- 
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ful  of  the  future.  In  Washington,  New  York  and 
Boston  there  are  sincere  conservationists  who  are 
so  well  satisfied  with  recent  conditions  that  they 
have  declared  themselves  in  opposition  to  large 
reductions  in  bag  limits,  and  seem  quite  willing 
that  the  present  rate  of  game  slaughter  should 
continue. 

In  1922  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  killed 
254,196  ducks  and  geese.  The  California  Fish 
and  Game  Commission  has  recently  declared,  in  its 
magazine,  that  each  year  over  1,000,000  ducks  are 
killed  in  California, — ducks  belonging  partly  to 
Oregon,  Washington,  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  In  1921  the  kill  of  waterfowl  recorded 
in  Minnesota  was  1,520,000.  It  is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  1,000,000  ducks  recently  have  died  in 
Utah  from  alkali  poisoning.  In  view  of  all  this, 
and  the  annual  slaughter  of  ducks  and  geese  at 
the  Southern  points,  where  they  mass  together 
in  winter,  it  is  our  rough  guess  that  each  year  at 
least  8,000,000  migratory  game  birds  are  killed 
in  the  United  States. 

I  think  that  today  the  majority  of  American 
sportsmen  and  hunters  as  a  mass  are  in  the  same 
state  of  game-paradise  beatitude  that  the  State 
Senate  of  Ohio  occupied  in  1857,  when  it  gravely 
resolved  that  the  passenger  pigeons  existed  in 
such  millions  that  they  never  would  diminish, 
and  therefore  needed  no  protection. 

ENORMOUS  INCREASE  OF  HUNTERS 

Every  year  at  least  5,500,000  well-armed  hunt- 
ers go  out  to  kill  game  in  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  all  that  we  hear  about  the  "education" 
of  sportsmen  and  school  children,  the  annual  tale 
of  hunting  licenses  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Look  at  the  detailed  figures  for  1922  in 
a  publication  entitled  "Our  Vanishing  Game," 
No.  2.  Consider  these  figures  from  Pennsylvania 
recently  published  by  the  Board  of  Game  Com- 
missioners. In  1913  the  total  number  of  hunting 
licenses  issued  in  that  State  was  479,519, — or  very 
nearly  a  round  half  million.  In  ten  years  the  num- 
ber of  licensed  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  had  in- 
creased sixty-four  per  cent.,  against  an  increase 
in  the  total  State  population  of  only  fourteen  per 
cent.  And  this  does  not  in  any  manner  take  into 
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account  the  estimated  200,000  farmers  who  hunt 
on  their  own  lands  without  licenses  of  any  kind. 

I  ask  the  members  of  this  Congress  to  take 
good  heed  of  the  annual  increase  in  the  grand 
armies  of  game  destroyers  in  the  United  States, 
then  ask  themselves,  seriously,  "What  shall  the 
harvest  be  of  this  mad  carnival  of  game  slaugh- 
ter?" 

As  every  one  knows,  the  automobile  has  now 
become  a  fearful  scourge  to  the  game  of  our 
land,  by  enabling  at  least  2,000,000  men  of  the 
annual  army  of  hunters  to  cover  about  four  times 
as  much  hunting  territory  as  they  formerly  could 
comb  out  with  their  guns.  The  favorite  shot- 
guns of  1924  are  nothing  less  than  beautifully 
made  and  perfectly  working  machine  guns  which 
get  far  more  game  than  the  guns  of  even  twenty 
years  ago.  Consider  the  picture  of  Duck-a-Min- 
ute  Bill  Banta,  the  hero  of  San  Francisco's  duck 
shambles,  and  his  automatic  gun. 

SEVENTEEN  PER  CENT  FOR  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

Today  the  great  end  and  aim  striven  for  by 
sportsmen,  hunters,  game-hogs,  gunmakers,  car- 
tridge-loaders, guides  and  boatmen  is  to  give  the 
game  absolutely  no  chance  to  escape  the  bag  limit, 
and  little  chance  to  feed  undisturbed.  At  pres- 
ent the  sportsmen  who  are  disposed  to  give  the 
game  sane  treatment  and  a  square  deal  have 
proven  to  be,  out  of  2,320  tested  cases,  only  seven- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

Two  CONSTRUCTIVE  MEASURES 

Concerning  the  constructive  measures  that  need 
to  be  set  in  motion  for  the  saving  of  game  and 
sport  on  a  long-continued  basis,  there  are  two 
of  supreme  importance.  The  first  and  most  im- 
perative one  is  the  placing  of  a  stop  order  on  at 
least  forty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  killing,  through 
large  reductions  in  bag  and  season  limits.  The 
second  is  the  making  of  thousands  of  small  game 
sanctuaries.  But  there  is  no  one  reform  measure 
that  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cure-all.  I  will  briefly 
mention  others  that  are  next  in  importance. 

Throughout  the  whole  United  States  there 
should  be  a  one  hundred  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
cost  of  hunting  licenses,  to  double  the  present 
State  funds  available  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
game  laws,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  game. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  stupid  folly  of 
doing  the  nation's  game  conservation  business 
solely  on  the  ridiculously  low  license  fees  that 
now  obtain.  The  average  resident  hunting  license 
fee,  for  the  whole  United  States,  is  $1.40,  and  in 
view  of  the  long  and  wide  killing  privileges  that 


each  license  confers,  that  sum  is  ridiculous ;  it  is 
unfair  to  the  game,  and  unjust  to  the  general 
public.  Men  who  will  not  pay  more  than  that  for 
State -wide  killing  privileges  during  three  or  three 
and  one-half  months  should  not  be  permitted  to 
kill  public  property  in  game.  Every  citizen  has 
a  vested  interest  in  the  game  of  his  State,  and 
the  migratory  game  of  the  nation.  The  States 
must  have  more  money,  and  the  right  way  to  get 
it  is  wide  open.  The  Federal  hunting  license  bill 
now  before  Congress  will  yield  a  large  annual 
fund  for  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government 
on  game  refuges,  law  enforcement  and  public 
shooting  grounds. 

NEW  FOOD  AND  SHELTER  FOR  WILD  GAME 

The  national  government  and  the  States  should 
all  enter  at  once  upon  the  development  of  a  really 
great  industry  in  providing  new  food,  supplies 
and  shelter  for  wild  game.  On  this  subject  a 
long  chapter  might  be  written,  and  the  matter 
must  be  given  adequate  attention. 

The  unnecessary  drainage  of  lakes  and  swamps, 
to  obtain  land  worthless  for  agriculture,  should 
be  prevented.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  in  Iowa 
about  three-fourths  of  the  new  alleged  "farm 
lands"  obtainable  by  lake  drainage  has  proven 
worthless  for  agriculture.  The  very  praiseworthy 
demand  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  for  the  sav- 
ing of  250,000  acres  of  swamp  lands  stretching 
for  three  hundred  miles  along  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  should  be  granted  by  Congress,  and 
at  once;  for  that  demand  is  sane,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  a  great  area  for  centuries  to  come. 

Far  too  long  have  we  savagely  sinned  against 
the  wild  life  of  our  nation,  and  wasted  a  wonder- 
fully rich  inheritance.  Far  too  long  have  we  per- 
mitted the  men  who  kill  game  to  dictate  all  the 
killing  laws  to  suit  themselves.  We  are  now 
headed  straight  toward  a  devastated  country, — 
to  naked  hills,  forests  of  stumps  only,  dry  lakes, 
poisoned  streams,  and  hunting  grounds  destitute 
of  game.  We  are  today  many  times  over  worse 
exterminators  of  wild  life  than  the  pumas,  wolves, 
hawks,  owls  and  other  predatory  mammals  that 
we  rail  at  and  destroy  as  pests  and  vermin.  Quail 
hunting  is  now  extinct  in  ten  of  the  Northern 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wherein  only 
twenty  years  ago  quail  were  abundant.  In  twenty- 
seven  States  the  daily  bag  limit  on  ducks  is 
twenty-five,  or  five  times  as  many  as  any  sports- 
man's family  can  consume,  but  in  eight  States  of 
duck  scarcity  the  daily  limit  is  only  fifteen,  and 
in  Maine  and  Colorado  it  is  ten. 

(Continued  on  page  264) 
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In  considering  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  America's  recreational  resources,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  waterways  from  the  ever  rising  tide 
of  industrial  pollution  is  a  factor  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Outdoor  recreation,  whether  or- 
ganized or  individual,  in  general  requires  the  use 
of  lands,  forest  or  waters.  Of  these  three  our 
waterways  are  by  no  means  the  least.  For  many 
cities  the  waterfront  is  the  chief  glory,  while  for 
many  others,  I  regret  to  say,  the  waterfront  is 
the  greatest  eyesore.  Many  a  camp  site  is  made 
idyllic  by  its  location  on  a  lake  or  stream ;  I  need 
only  mention  the  names,  Coney  Island,  Atlantic 
City,  Palm  Beach  and  Miami  Beach  to  suggest 
the  popularity  of  our  waterways  as  a  recreation. 

The  recreational  uses  of  our  waterways  are  of 
many  different  sorts  including  swimming  in  both 
coast  and  inland  waters,  yachting,  canoeing,  fish- 
ing, both  surf  and  inland,  and  the  hunting  of  game 
birds.  Already  the  pollution  of  our  waterways  in 
many  different  sections  of  the  country  by  oils, 
by  trade  wastes  and  by  sewage,  has  seriously  cur- 
tailed, and  made  unhealthy  or  impossible  their 
recreational  enjoyment  in  each  of  these  several 
ways. 

WASTE  OIL  INTERFERES  WITH  BATHING  AND 
YACHTING 

At  Coney  Island  and  nearby  resorts  one  million 
people  bathe  in  the  ocean  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days in  the  summer  months.  They  are  poor 
people,  living  in  congested  areas.  They  work  all 
day  in  the  factories  during  the  long-  hot  summer 
and  their  mortality  is  great.  Seabathing  is  their 
principal  source  of  recreation  and  health,  yet  on 
many  days  bathers  have  been  coated  with  a  sticky, 
gummy  tar  and  a.  greasy  oil  which  was  almost 
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impossible  to  remove,  requiring  kerosene  baths 
and  causing  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat.  This  oil  comes  from  oil-burning  steamers 
and  from  gas  plants,  oil  refineries,  dry  docks  and 
industrial  plants  on  land.  This  oil  pollution  is 
preventable  by  the  use  of  suitable  separation  de- 
vices, at  reasonable  cost.  For  the  last  three  years 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  Federal  legisla- 

o 

tion  against  this  oil  pollution  but  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  oil  companies.  It  is  possible  that  this 
session  of  Congress  may  enact  into  law  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting oil  discharges  by  floating  craft  but  ex- 
empting land  plants  from  its  provisions. 

The  Director  of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries 
of  Philadelphia  reports  that  fine  pleasure  yachts 
no  longer  visit  that  port  because  of  the  oil  in  the 
river,  which  covers  the  gleaming  sides  of  these 
vessels  with  a  filthy  mass,  ruinous  to  appearance 
and  most  difficult  to  remove.  In  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Narragansett  Bay  and  Florida  the  situation 
is  much  the  same.  Many  splendid  canoeing 
streams  have  been  spoiled  for  recreational  use  by 
the  discharge  of  trade  wastes  of  various  descrip- 
tions which  make  the  waterway  a  stinking,  reek- 
ing waste  for  miles  and  miles. 

FISH  AND  BIRDS  PERISH  IN  OILY  WATERS 

The  Association  of  Surf  Angling  Clubs  has 
gone  on  record  against  the  oil  pollution  of  coastal 
waters  which  is  ruining  their  sport.  The  Izaak 
Walton  League  is  attempting  to  arouse  public 
opinion  against  industrial  pollution  of  many  beau- 
tiful streams  throughout  the  country.  There  were 
once  salmon  in  the  Connecticut  River  but  indus- 
tries there  have  long  since  driven  them  away  never 
to  return.  There  was  once  a  prosperous  shad 
fishing  industry  in  the  Delaware  River,  providing 
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food  for  millions  and  a  livelihood  for  thousands. 
Today  it  is  practically  gone  because  of  pollution. 

The  United  States  Biological  Survey  and  other 
reputable  authorities  have  told  of  the  terrible  dam- 
age being  done  to  migratory  and  game  birds  be- 
cause of  the  oil  floating  on  our  waters.  When 
the  birds  alight  on  the  water  to  rest  or  to  feed 
they  are  trapped  by  the  oil  which  gums  their 
feathers,  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  rise 
and  fly,  then  the  bird  attempts  to  clean  itself  and 
the  head  and  beak  become  coated  with  the  oil. 
Impossible  to  fly,  swim  or  feed,  the  birds  float 
helplessly  for  several  days  until  death  relieves 
them  and  they  are  washed  up  on  the  beach  literally 
in  thousands.  A  game  warden  at  Chatham,  Mas- 
schusetts,  for  example,  recently  reported  that  in 
a  three-mile  walk  on  the  beach  he  could  hardly 
keep  from  stepping  on  the  dead  and  dying  'birds 
resulting  from  this  oil.  The  Biological  Survey 
reports  similar  instances  from  all  over  the  country 
both  on  the  seashore  and  inland.  Instances  are  re- 
ported from  Arkansas,  Iowa  and  Missouri.  This 
is  a  world  problem.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  reported  the  death  of  thousands  of  game 
birds  from  oil  pollution  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
near  Nova  Scotia.  The  German  Government  re- 
ports the  extinction  of  one  whole  species  of  sea 
fowl  from  oil  pollution  in  the  North  Sea  during 
the  war. 

Several  years  ago  our  forest  resources  were 
being  depleted  by  the  careless,  uneconomic  prac- 
tices of  lumbering  interests.  Public-spirited  citi- 
zens and  officials  have  fought  a  good  fight  against 
such  practices.  A  similar  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  water  resources  from  pollution  is  in 
order  now  and  has  been  begun  by  the  National 
Coast  Anti-Pollution  League  for  whom  I  appear 
here  today.  The  use  of  waterways  as  scavengers 
is  a  natural  one  and  a  proper  one,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Our  waterways  have  tremendous 
recreational  values.  They  have  supplies  of  life 
giving  drinking  water;  they  have  vast  stores  of 
fish  and  sea  food ;  and  they  have  a  teeming  bird 
life.  These  factors  must  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  uses  of  industry  so  that  a  proper  economic 
balance  may  be  attained. 

PUBLIC  CONSERVATION  OFTEN  PRIVATE  GAIN 

Fortunately  the  experience  of  many  State  de- 
partments of  health  and  of  fish  and  game  which 
have  undertaken  work  for  the  purification  of 
waters  (I  refer  especially  to  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland)  has  shown  that  the  path  of  conser- 


vation is  also  that  of  economy  for  industry  it- 
self. To  purify  our  waterways  it  is  not  necessary 
to  put  industry  out  of  business  nor  to  burden  it 
unduly.  There  is  an  instance  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  this  city  in  which  a  great  corporation 
was  defiling  the  waters  with  an  effluent  that  was 
most  destructive  to  a  flourishing  oyster  indus- 
try. For  several  years  the  State  authorities  tried 
to  induce  the  company  to  purify  its  discharges. 
In  each  conference  during  these  years  the  com- 
pany always  claimed  that  it  was  impossible  and 
that  they  wquld  have  to  go  out  of  business  if  the 
discharge  was  prohibited.  Finally  the  company 
put  its  laboratory  staff  to  work  on  the  problem 
and  discovered  an  economic  use  for  the  material 
hitherto  wasted.  They  constructed  a  plant  for 
treating  it  at  a  cost  of  one  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars  and  their  own  engineers  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  by-products  would  return  to  them  a 
clear  profit  of  about  iwenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  construction.  Other  States  have  found 
similar  instances.  There  may  be  unsolved  prob- 
lems for  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  trade  waste 
but  in  general,  industry  can  clean  up  its  polluting 
wastes  at  a  profit  and  return  our  waterways  to 
their  normal  state  of  purity.  Europe  with  its 
dense  populations  has  solved  these  problems  and 
the  streams  immediately  below  tanneries  and  dye 
works  there  run  clear  as  crystal.  In  our  economic 
development  we,  the  younger  country,  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  must  solve  these  same 
problems. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ACTIVITY  NECESSARY 

The  National  Coast  Anti-Pollution  League  has 
undertaken  activity  to  this  end.  It  started  two 
years  ago  with  the  oil  in  coastal  waters,  solution 
of  which  problem  requires  the  passage  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  within  the  three-mile  limit  and  in- 
ternational agreement  to  prohibit  oil  discharges 
on  the  high  seas.  A  conference  for  this  purpose 
was  requested  by  Act  of  Congress  more  than  a 
year  ago  but  has  not  yet  been  called.  Several 
other  governments  have  manifested  great  interest. 

The  pollution  of  inland  streams  can  best  be 
handled  by  State  agencies,  and  progress  must  con- 
sist in  giving  to  them  more  power  and  more 
knowledge.  The  National  Coast  Anti-Pollution 
League  hopes  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  State 
boards,  a  national  clearing  house  of  information 
so  that  experience  gained  in  one  State  may  bene- 
fit the  others.  It  also  hopes  to  co-ordinate  and 
stimulate  committee  work  on  the  technical  phases 
(Continued  on  page  239) 


The  Scenic  Resources  of  the  United  States 


BY 

ROBERT  STERLING  YARD 

Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Parks 
Association 


The  scenic  resources  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  become  the  object  of  an  immediate  survey  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Government.  We  should 
canvass  the  facts  concerning  our  remarkable  scenic 
possessions  estimate  and  compare  them,  and 
establish  just  relationships  between  recreational 
and  industrial  values,  always  with  a  keen  eye  to 
the  requirements  of  the  future  for  both  recrea- 
tion and  industry.  In  this  way  only  shall  we 
secure  to  this  generation  and  to  posterity  the  en- 
joyment, health,  education,  and  mental  and 
spiritual  inspiration  which  are  the  nation's  due 
from  its  heritage  of  wilderness. 

Reviewing  here  today  the  nation's  scenic  re- 
sources, it  is  necessary  first  to  free  our  minds 
from  personal  and  sectional  preference.  Of  our 
national  parks,  we  say  truthfully  that  they  combine 
a  wider  range  of  sublime  scenery  in  far  greater 
abundance  than  is  comfortably  accessible  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  together.  Our  national  parks 
constitute  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  country.  What  of  the  rest? 

From  the  booming  surfs  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
gentler  shores  of  the  Pacific,  our  country  is  beau- 
tiful. The  lake-dotted  forests  of  Maine,  the  in- 
spiring sweep  of  the  Appalachians,  the  Everglades 
of  Florida  and  the  bayou  country  of  the  Gulf,  the 
vast  levels  of  the  Mississippi,  the  stupendous 
granite  Rockies,  the  amazing  pointed  and  sculp- 
tured and  flowered  deserts,  the  snow-shrouded 
volcanoes  of  the  Cascades,  the  splintered  wall  of 
the  domed  and  canyoned  Sierra,  the  gigantic 
forests  and  gardens  of  the  Pacific  slope — all  are 
supremely  beautiful.  Who  shall  say  which  of 
these  is  more  beautiful  than  any  other?  To  the 
Southerner  his  sunny  South,  to  the  North-East- 
erner his  gray  forest-framed  crags,  to  the  moun- 
taineer his  snowy  altitudes,  to  the  plainsman  his 
wide  horizons — to  each  his  own  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all. 

The  June  before  he  passed  away,  I  sat  with 
John  Burroughs  on  the  porch  of  his  old  Catskill 
farmhouse.  "When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  "I 
used  to  climb  over  the  old  fence  across  the  road, 
sprawl  for  hours  in  the  field  and  discover  the  won- 
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ders  of  the  world.  And  now  I  am  eighty-four 
years  old,  and  still,  whenever  I  feel  able  to  climb 
the  fence,  I  sit  down  there  in  the  grass.  And  al- 
ways I  find  something  beautiful  that  I  never  had 
found  before." 

UNCOMMERCIAL  USE  OF  ALL  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

This  is  the  attitude  toward  nature  in  which  we 
must  approach  our  inquiry  today.  To  the  Ameri- 
can, all  America  is  saturated  with  beauty. 

The  National  Outdoor  Recreational  Policy  to- 
ward which  this  conference  is  the  first  step  must 
be  a  land  policy,  nothing  else;  and,  while  it  con- 
cerns the  uncommercial  uses  of  all  lands,  National, 
State,  county  and  private,  which  have  recreation- 
al possibilities,  its  one  greatest  concrete  achieve- 
ment will  be  settling  certain  principles  concerning 
the  uncommercial  uses  of  the  public  domain,  out- 
lining the  governmental  systems  through  which 
its  highest  use  may  be  accomplished  in  practice, 
and  protecting  each  by  definition. 

Let  us  consider  first,  then,  the  field  of  oppor- 
tunity. Not  including  Alaska,  which  is  still  wild 
beyond  our  present  concern,  our  publicly-owned 
lands  comprise  700,000  square  miles.  An  empire ! 
Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  United  States !  All  our 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  to  the  Mississippi  and 
our  Southern  States  including  the  Carolinas  and 
Tennessee  sum  less  than  this  great  area.  It  is  not, 
of  course,  a  consolidated  area.  Everywhere,  even 
well  up  the  mountain  slopes,  its  lands  alternate 
with  state  and  private  lands. 

It  includes  our  three  great  mountain  systems. 
Not  much  of  the  Appalachians  are  included,  yet, 
for  the  beneficent  Weeks  Act  has  not  been  many 
years  in  operation ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Rockies  lie  in  the  public  domain,  together  with 
most  of  the  Pacific  System  made  up  of  the  Cas- 
cades, the  Sierra  and  the  tumbled  ranges  further 
South. 

Our  publicly-owned  lands  contain  in  fullest 
measure  every  biologic,  as  well  as  every  geo- 
graphic if  not  geologic  element  which  makes  up 
America. 
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What  has  the  nation  done  to  avail  recreationally 
of  this  vast  wealth? 
Unbelievably  little. 

THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  REPRESENT  SUPREME 
TYPES. 

Very  notably,  she  has  picked  a  handful  of  ex- 
amples for  a  gallery  of  scenic  masterpieces,  and, 
more  notably  still,  she  has  made  this  gallery  also  a 
museum  of  undisturbed  Nature.  The  National 
Park  principle  is  purely  American,  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  a  Montana  lawyer,  formulated  by  a 
group  of  western  explorers,  and  embodied  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park  by  a  Congress  of 
fifty-two  years  ago. 

As  described  by  Secretary  Work  in  a  letter  last 
January  to  Senator  Fletcher,  our  National  Parks 
System  consists  of  "areas  enclosing  scenery  of 
quality  so  unusual  and  impressive,  or  containing 
natural  features  so  extraordinary,  as  to  possess 
national  interest  and  importance  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  local  interest,"  areas  which  "ex- 
press only  in  highest  terms  the  particular  class  or 
type  of  exhibit  which  they  represent,"  and  that, 
"once  established  within  well-studied  boundary 
lines,  must  be  conserved  in  their  natural  state  un- 
touched by  the  inroads  of  modern  civilization." 

The  definition  is  not  original  with  Secretary 
Work,  but  is  his  completion  of  the  Government's 
consistent  policy  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
It  is  the  policy,  also,  of  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
American  people  today  who  have  seized  upon  it 
and  cherished  it,  and  they  have  added  to  it  the 
conception  that  this  gallery  and  museum  of 
American  scenic  masterpieces  shall  represent  the 
noblest  scenery,  not  only  of  the  West,  but  of  all 
America ;  in  response  to  which  Secretary  Work 
has  appointed  a  Committee  to  select  the  one 
greatest  location,  out  of  many  offerings,  to  repre- 
sent the  Southern  Appalachians  in  the  gallery. 

NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM  INSIGNIFICANT  IN  PRO- 
PORTION TO  AREA  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

But,  after  all,  in  even  the  most  cursory  survey 
of  the  scenic  resources  of  the  United  States,  what 
does  our  national  parks  system  amount  to? 

Let  us  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face. 

Excluding  Mount  McKinley  National  Park  be- 
cause we  are  excluding  Alaska  from  the  present 
consideration,  our  National  Parks  System  totals 
8.924  square  miles  out  of  700,000  square  miles 
which  are  very  largely  scenic  in  high  degree. 

What  other  provision,  then  does  the  nation 
make? 


There  is  a  system  of  national  monuments,  scien- 
tific in  purpose,  aggregating  2,339  square  miles 
out  of  700,000. 
What  else? 

With  $25,000  a  year  bestowed  by  a  grudging 
Congress,  plus  private  contributions,  the  Forest 
Service  maintains  1,500  camping-out  places  cov- 
er jng  284,481  square  miles  of  National  Forest. 
One  camp  to  every  187  square  miles. 

And  what  else? 

Nothing. 

Congress  spends  for  uncommercial  uses  not 
one  dollar  on  24,219  square  miles  of  reclamation 
lands,  54,688  square  miles  of  government-owned 
Indian  reservations,  and  290,521  square  miles  of 
unapportioned  and  unreserved  public  lands  under 
the  General  Land  Office.  And  there  are  other 
classifications  besides. 

Need  more  be  said  to  the  American  people  and 
to  this  Conference  to  point  the  nation's  immediate 
duty? 

The  National  Outdoor  Recreational  Policy 
which  the  President  has  summoned  us  to  help  him 
frame  must  discover  the  solution  of  this  great  and 
important  problem,  and  find  a  practicable  plan. 
It  must  define  the  governmental  agencies,  existing 
and  to  be  created,  for  the  harnessing  of  those  vast 
areas  for  the  pleasure  uses  of  the  people. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  how  this  may  be  done. 

The  national  parks  system  takes  care  of  areas 
of  master  scenic  quality,  which  are  also  there  as 
museums  of  untouched  nature.  It  will  probably 
never  include  more  than  thirty  parks ;  it  has  nine- 
teen now. 

The  national  monuments  system  includes  ob- 
jects that  are  desirable  to  preserve  because  of 
scientific  and  educational  value.  It  has  now  forty- 
five  units  nearly  all  very  small.  It  cannot  figure 
in  our  larger  problem. 

The  wild  life  sanctuaries,  many  of  them  fenced, 
are  recreational  only  in  a  special  sense.  These 
cannot  figure  in  our  larger  problem.  ^ 

A  NEW  RECREATION  SYSTEM  DEMANDED. 
To  provide  recreationally  for  all  the  rest,  in- 
cluding the  vast  bulk  of  the  nation's  scenic  re- 
sources, it  is  evident  that  a  new  national  system 
must  be  provided,  untrammeled  by  the  special  con- 
ditions governing  these  systems  now  in  existence. 
The  choice  of  areas  for  this  new  system  should 
be  limited  only  by  their  fitness  for  recreational 
use.  It  will  make  no  difference  by  what  name  our 
new  recreational  system  shall  be  called  provided 
(Continued  on  page  265) 
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tional  Policy  with  Special  Reference  to 

the  Work  of  Federal  Agencies 


BY 

HARRINGTON  MOORE 
Council  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Wild  Life 


In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding  I  must 
point  out  that  I  am  not  speaking  for  all  the  or- 
ganizations represented  on  the  Council  on  Nation- 
al Parks,  Forests  and  Wild  Life,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  given  a  certain  amount  of  thought 
to  some  of  the  matters  before  this  Conference, 
and  who  merely  happens  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  above  mentioned  Council.  Many  persons 
agree  with  what  I  will  say ;  others  with  only  parts 
of  it. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  A  NATIONAL  POLICY. 

1.  Since  so  much  public  money  is  being  spent 
to  acquire  land  for  recreation,  I  think  we  can 
take  it  as  axiomatic  that  the  lands  remaining  in 
public  ownership,  which  are  primarily  useful  for 
recreation,  should  not  be  alienated. 

2.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  land  should  serve 
its  highest  purpose,  and  that  its  resources  should 
be  developed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  under 
the  principle  of  coordinated  use.     Recreation  is 
one  of  the  resources  of  some  lands,  not  all.     Su- 
preme works  of  nature,  such  as  are  found  on  the 
National   Parks,  serve  their  highest  purpose  by 
complete  preservation,  free  from  commercialism. 
Coordinated  use  is  a  new  term  to  some,  though  it 
has   been   applied   on   the   National   Forests   for 
nearly  twenty  years.  It  means  weighing  resources 
according  to  their  highest  usefulness,  and  develop- 
ing each  in  such  a  way  that  a  lower  use  will  not 
injure  the  resource  for  a  higher  purpose.     For 
example,  the  mature  timber  is  harvested  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  injure  scenic  or  recreation  features. 
The  trees  around  a  camp  ground,  or  around  a  lake, 
or  along  a  road,  are  left  standing.     Cattle  and 
sheep  are  not  allowed  to  graze  near  camp  grounds 
so  that  the  forage  will  be  available  for  the  camp- 
ers' horses. 

3.  Practically   speaking,   recreation   is   not  the 
sole  use  of  any  land  outside  of  city  parks  and 
playgrounds.      Even   the    National    Parks    serve 
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another  and  very  high  purpose  besides  recreation. 
They  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  science  and  edu- 
cation as  outdoor  museums  and  laboratories  where 
Nature  works  out  her  problems  unhampered  by 
man.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the 
strongest,  reason  for  keeping  the  National  Parks 
absolutely  free  from  economic  use,  or  human 
interference,  save  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
permit  of  their  enjoyment  by  the  people. 

Except  in  the  National  Parks,  a  reasonable  de- 
velopment of  the  resources — always  under  the 
principle  of  coordinated  use — is  not  incompatible 
with  recreation. 

SURVEY  OF  RESOURCES. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  a  detailed  survey 
of  all  the  natural  resources,  including  recreation, 
on  all  lands  remaining  in  public  ownership.  We 
already  have  a  certain  amount  of  information  on 
the  National  Forests,  but  practically  nothing  on 
the  vast  area  of  the  public  domain  and  too  little 
on  Indian  Reservations. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  divide  all  Federally 
owned  lands  into  two  broad  classes:  (1)  Lands 
which  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  dispose  of  un- 
der existing  land  laws.  There  is  comparatively 
little  land  left  which  can  be  advantageously  taken 
up  for  homesteads.  (2)  Lands  which  should  be 
retained  and  administered. 

It  is  important  that  the  land  which  is  kept  in 
public  ownership  should  be  administered.  The 
days  have  passed  when  we  could  afford  to  let  it 
lie  idle  or  be  ruined  by  wasteful  and  short-sighted 
use.  Administering  these  lands  means  developing 
the  resources  on  vast  areas  of  the  public  domain, 
especially  in  the  semi-arid  parts  of  the  West.  It 
means  developing  water  resources,  improving  the 
range,  and  controlling  the  grazing  in  such  a  way 
that  the  carrying  capacity  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. This  can  be  done.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  already  given  an  excellent 
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demonstration  on  202,000  acres  of  dry  land  in 
New  Mexico  during  three  years  of  a  severe 
drought.  In  this  period  the  losses  on  the  Jornado 
Range  Reserve,  the  experimental  area,  amounted 
to  three  and  five-tenth  per  cent,  as  against  thirty- 
five  per  cent.,  or  ten  times  as  much,  on  the  neigh- 
boring lands  managed  in  the  usual  way.1  Multiply 
this  saving  by  the  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep 
grazing  on  the  public  domain,  and  you  will  have 
some  conception  of  what  administration  will  mean 
in  terms  of  national  wealth. 

Administration  will  benefit  not  only  the  eco- 
nomic resources,  but  outdoor  recreation.  The  out- 
door recreation  possibilities  would  also  be  admin- 
istered, and  would  be  managed  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  coordinate  use. 

I  would  suggest  that  recreation  areas  should 
be  divided  into  three  main  classes : 

1.  Areas  where  land  will  be  leased  for  perma- 
nent camp  sites. 

2.  Lands  where  no  camp  sites  would  be  leased, 
but  where  camping  facilities  of  an  artificial  nature, 
for  the  accommodation  of  considerable  numbers, 
would  be  built.     This  means  the  construction  of 
a  water  supply  system,  of  sanitary  facilities  with 
sewerage  systems,  and  possibly  of  simple  shelters. 
Such  sites  are  already  being  developed  on  the 
national  parks,  and  are  of  much  use  to  a  large 
number  of  tourists,  especially  motorists. 

3.  All  the  rest  of  the  lands,  which  would  be 
left  without  artificial  dressing  up,   for  those  of 
us  who  like  to  get  away  from  the  crowd  and  camp 
as  simply  as  possible.    The  only  needs  in  this  case 
would  be  for  patrols  to  prevent  fires  and  to  see 
that  people  do  not  ruin  the  country  by  leaving  tin 
cans  and  other  litter  lying  about. 

Motor  roads  could  be  built  into  the  first  two 
classes,  but  not  into  the  third,  which  should  be 
accessible  only  by  trails.  Some  places  should  be 
left  even  without  trails.  We  do  not  want  alto- 
gether to  eliminate  the  exploring  spirit. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Nobody  imagines  that  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  and  other  natural  resources  on  the  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  is  a  simple 
matter.  The  problem  requires  the  best  thought 
of  those  in  the  government  service  and  in  private 
life.  But  it  can  and  will  be  solved.  The  guiding 
purpose,  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  is  to 
see  that  all  the  resources  on  all  publicly  owned 
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land,  are  administered,  developed  and  wisely  used. 

It  is  evident  that  some  sort  of  machinery  must 
be  set  up  to  carry  into  effect  the  coordination  of 
plans  above  suggested.  We  have  a  successful 
precedent  in  the  Water  Power  Commission.  Why 
not  then  form  a  Recreational  Commission,  made 
up  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  con- 
cerned with  administering  lands  containing  recrea- 
tional resources,  or  of  persons  designated  by 
these  Secretaries?  It  would  probably  be  un- 
necessary and  unduly  cumbersome  to  include  De- 
partments which  use  or  deal  with,  but  do  not 
administer,  the  lands,  since  every  one  uses  them  in 
one  way  or  another. 

This  Commission  should  have  a  salaried  Execu- 
tive Secretary  and  a  small  staff  of  experts.  There 
should  be  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  cover  travel 
expenses  since  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the 
staff  would  be  done  in  the  field. 

It  might  be  best  for  the  Commission  and  its 
staff  to  have  no  authority  to  issue  orders.  They 
could  point  conditions  to  officers  in  the  field,  and 
even  make  suggestions  if  asked.  But  it  would 
probably  be  necessary  for  the  responsibility  to  rest 
with  each  Department  rather  than  with  the  Com- 
mission. For  the  Department  must  actually  per- 
form the  work,  not  the  Commission.  Further- 
more, it  would  confuse  the  man  in  the  field  to 
have  orders  coming  from  different  sources  of  au- 
thority. The  experts  could  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  who  would  lay  the  mat- 
ters before  the  full  Commission,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  would  be  the  particular  Secretary 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  take  whatever  steps 
seemed  necessary. 

ADVISORY  BOARD. 

It  might  be  wise  for  an  Advisory  Board  of  non- 
governmental persons  to  be  created  to  assist  the 
Commission  and  the  Departments.  The  duties 
of  such  a  Board  would  of  course,  be  purely  ad- 
visory. It  would  help  in  two  important  ways. 

( 1 )  It  could  supplement  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission's staff  by  finding  and  calling  attention  to 
conditions  in  the  field.  By  constructive  sugges- 
tions it  could  assist  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
adopted,  furnish  valuable  information  and  in- 
crease efficiency.  (2)  It  could  serve  as  a  link 
between  the  Commission  and  the  public,  to  ex- 
plain what  the  authorities  are  trying  to  do,  to 
forestall  and  answer  criticism,  or  when  advisable 
pass  on  the  criticism  to  the  Commission  with  a 
helpful  suggestion  for  a  remedy. 
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BY 

FRANKLIN  MOON 
Dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 


The  recreational  uses  of  our  non-agricultural 
areas  constitute  a  vital  part  of  any  plan  of  man- 
agement, and  the  same  tract  can  yield  a  variety 
of  returns  provided  those  in  charge  have  the 
vision  to  grasp  these  possibilities  and  the  proper 
training  to  devise  a  plan  of  management  which 
will  harmonize  any  minor  conflicts  of  purpose. 

Continental  experience  based  upon  land  man- 
agement extending  over  several  centuries  has 
proved  conclusively  that  non-agricultural  areas  of 
State  and  Nation  possesses  three  major  possi- 
bilities : 

1.  The  production  of  repeated  crops  of  timber 
and  other  forest  products. 

2.  Water  conservation  whether  for  city  drink- 
ing supplies  or  for  the  maintenance  of  continuous 
stream  flow  for  power  or  navigation  purposes. 

3.  Recreational  uses  and  wild  life  conservation. 

NEED  OF  FOREST  RECREATION 

The  value  of  recreation  in  the  outdoors  has 
already  been  discussed  from  many  angles,  yet  its 
benefits  can  not  be  over-stressed.  It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  today  we  in  America  are 
living  largely  upon  the  inherited  mental  and  phy- 
sical vigor  of  our  ancestors ;  that  the  stout  frames 
and  stouter  hearts  bred  by  a  long  battle  against 
the  primeval  forests  and  the  enemies  it  contained 
constitute  the  greatest  heritage  passed  down  to  us 
by  Pilgrim  and  Cavalier,  but  that  unless  we  again 
consciously  and  universally  turn  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people  toward  a  life  in  the  open, 
that  American  vigor  or  "pep"  will  soon  reach  its 
crest.  Some  fifty  years  ago  that  great  apostle  of 
park  and  playground,  Frederick  L.  Olmstead, 
stated  that  the  average  human  nervous  system 
could  stand  only  three  to  four  generations  of  city 
rife  with  its  lights  and  noise,  poor  air,  and  lack  of 
exercise ;  that  there  was  a  reason  why  the  major- 
ity of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  came  from  the 
farm  and  that  in  physical  and  mental  inheritance 
as  well  as  in  financial  it  was  frequently  "three 
generations  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves"; 
that  the  decline  of  great  families  was  frequently 
due  to  the  "running  out"  of  mental  and  physical 
vigor  occasioned  by  the  continued  drain  of  city 
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life  upon  the  nervous  and  physical  vigor  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  If  that  were  true  in  the  early 
70's  how  much  more  potent  is  his  argument  today 
with  the  speed  of  our  life  in  the  cities  multiplied 
many  fold — automobile,  aeroplane  and  jazz.  Out- 
door recreation  is  a  great  antidote  for  many  of  the 
ills  of  today. 

Fortunately  American  civilization  has  not 
drifted  too  far.  As  yet  still  a  youth  among 
nations,  our  vigor  is  unimpaired.  The  spirit  of 
play,  love  of  clean  manly  sport,  is  a  recognized 
national  characteristic  as  the  amazement  of  the 
Allies  at  the  games  indulged  in  by  the  American 
troops  overseas  so  clearly  evidenced.  Best  of  all 
we  have  the  natural  resources  in  wonderful  abun- 
dance, which  afford  the  setting  and  provide  the 
lure  for  thousands  who  dwell  in  town,  city  and 
country  to  avail  themselves  of  life  and  play  in  the 
open.  (In  this  connection  may  I  make  the  plea 
that  the  rural  inhabitant,  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  be 
not  lost  sight  of  in  any  plans  which  may  develop 
from  this  conference,  while  he  may  work  in  the 
open,  and  so  derive  some  benefit  from  fresh  air 
and  rural  scenes,  his  habits  of  life  and  home  sur- 
roundings are  not  always  health-giving.  Further- 
more, the  joys  and  beauties  of  nature  are  fre- 
quently obscured  by  the  deadly  routine  of  arduous 
tasks.  Let  us  not  forget  "outdoor  recreation  for 
our  rural  citizenship — play,  nature  study,  scenic 
appreciation.") 

THE  NEED  THAT  THE  AVERAGE  CITIZEN  MAY 
APPRECIATE  THE  PROBLEM 

Having  thus  a  national  and  natural  spirit  of 
play  and  love  of  life  in  the  open  with  abundant 
space  and  resources  capable  of  development,  what 
then  is  lacking?  Primarily  the  realization  by  the 
average  citizen  that  a  national  program  for  out- 
door recreation  is  indispensable  for  our  future 
progress  and  the  educating  of  men  who  will  de- 
velop our  forest  and  mountain  areas  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  the  maximum  of  such  recrea- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  guide  and  direct  th 
public  in  the  way  of  proper  use  of  these  are;^ 
after  they  have  been  acquired  and  developed. 

Undoubtedly     we     are     witnessing     a     grea 
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expansion  of  our  city  park  and  playground  pro- 
gram—a development  of  tremendous  value  present 
and  future,  to  the  urban  population.  State  and 
National  Parks  are  also  increasing  in  number  and 
area,  an  excellent  move  which  will  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  our  citizens  in 
years  to  come.  However,  the  acquisition  by  state 
and  counties  and  cities  of  land  which  will  provide 
a  future  supply  of  timber  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  a  goodly  measure  of  forest  recreation  is  not 
proceeding  as  rapidly  as  it  should.  Where  now 
5,500,000  acres  are  owned  by  states,  counties  and 
towns  as  State  Forests,  the  amount  should  be 
increased  ten-fold.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies  largely 
with  the  American  foresters  who  may  have  failed 
to  grasp  and  fully  to  capitalize  the  value  of  recrea- 
tional uses  of  wooded  areas.  Every  forester  fa- 
miliar with  European  conditions  realizes  that  there 
is  no  essential  incompatibility  between  timber 
growing  and  recreational  use.  The  establishment 
of  zones  within  each  accessible  forest  with 

a.  Areas  held  and  developed  for  camp  sites. 

b.  Scenic  areas  along  lakeside,  water  course  and 
trail    (in  both   of   which  clear   cutting  methods 
should  be  avoided)  contrasted  with 

c.  Areas  designed  for  economic  timber  produc- 
tion as  the  prime  object,  is  entirely  feasible  and 
continental  experience  has  proved  that  it  can  be 
•done. 

FOREST  RECREATION  A  SOURCE  OF  REVENUE 

The  bulk  of  the  revenue — I  am  citing  conditions 
before  the  War — of  that  German  Forest  called 
"The  Saxon  Switzerland"  located  a  few  miles  up 
the  river  from  Dresden,  came  from  their  hotel 
revenues,  and  in  the  Black  Forest,  known  for  its 
intensive  handling,  the  amount  of  income  derived 
from  timber  production  is  equalled,  if  not  ex- 
ceeded, by  that  which  is  obtained  by  those  who 
•cater  to  the  tourist  in  Kurort  and  Gasthaus  which 
attract  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
By  the  same  token  the  fishing  and  shooting  privi- 
leges upon  the  Prussian  forests  a  few  years  ago 
totaled  one-sixth  of  the  total  income  while  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  that  locality  by  those 
who  came  in  pursuit  of  fish  and  game  represented 
a  tidy  sum  in  addition.  A  few  years  ago  the  head 
of  the  New  York  State  Conservation  Commission 
told  a  group  of  lumbermen  that  the  financial  re- 
turns of  forest  recreation — the  total  amount  spent 
by  tourists  and  vacationists  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  Catskill  regions  for  railroad  fares,  hotel  and 
camp  accommodations  far  exceeded  the  income 
•and  wages  derived  from  the  forest  industries 


within  that  region.  While  this  remark  was  re- 
ceived with  considerable  scepticism,  undoubtedly 
the  amount  of  "outside  money"  brought  in  to  a 
popular  resort  region  is  very  large  and  represents 
the  interest  on  a  huge  investment. 

Forests  must  serve  humanity  and  no  forest 
possibility,  whether  social  or  economic,  must  be 
overlooked. 

Forests  now  and  in  the  future  must  not  only 
supply  furniture  and  building  material,  fuel,  fenc- 
ing, pulp  stock;  forests  must  build  homes  in  the 
social  sense.  Forest  communities  established 
around  a  small  water  power  in  the  Adirondacks, 
White  Mountains,  Southern  Appalachians  or 
Rocky  Mountains,  drawing  upon  the  neighboring 
forests  for  its  raw  stock,  supporting  schools, 
churches,  homes — this  is  the  goal  toward  which 
the  forester  should  aim. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  already  recog- 
nized the  recreational  and  sociological  values  of 
the  156,000,000  acres  of  national  forest  under  its 
jurisdiction.  Forests  whether  publicly  or  privately 
owned  should  be  handled  on  the  same  broad  basis. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  NEEDS? 

What  change  then  is  needed  in  order  that  our 
forests,  private  or  communal,  state  or  national, 
shall  meet  the  public  need  to  the  limit  of  their 
possibilities?  As  a  forester  perhaps  I  am  best 
able  to  say  "a  change  of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of 
the  forestry  profession."  Not  that  the  foresters 
as  a  group  have  cherished  any  antipathy  toward 
a  recreational  program,  but  rather  has  considered 
it  something  a  little  outside  of  their  domain. 

Second,  and  this  is  really  a  corrolary  of  the 
first,  all  men  in  charge  of  forests,  particularly 
those  publicly  owned,  should  inaugurate  as  soon 
as  possible  a  study  of  the  recreational  facilities 
and  possibilities  of  the  area  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. The  development  of  land  to  supply  the 
maximum  amount  of  recreation  is  not  so  simple 
as  it  may  seem.  Questions  of  landscape  develop- 
ment as  well  as  concessions  to  silviculture  enter  in. 
The  matter  of  camp  sanitation,  sewage  and  refuse 
disposal ;  uncontaminated  water  supply,  as  well  as 
road  and  trail  development  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Five  years  ago  at  Syracuse  we  established 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  first  course  in  Recrea- 
tional Forestry  in  this  country  and  already  the 
experience  of  the  few  men  who  have  specialized 
in  this  line  of  work  is  proving  the  wisdom  of  that 
development. 

Third,  a  campaign  of  education  to  awaken  the 
(Continued  on  page  233) 
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It  is  but  natural  that  every  branch  of  a  govern- 
ment should  overestimate  the  importance  of  its 
own  department  and  undervalue  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  all  the  others.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
compare  the  expenditures  as  I  believe  they  exist 
in  most  large  and  small  communities  all  over  the 
country  between  education  and  recreation — recre- 
ation such  as  we  here  assembled  have  in  mind. 

The  value  of  a  good  education  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  the  very  large  majority  of 
American  people  will  always  insist,  and  rightly 
so,  upon  having  good  schools  and  efficient,  up- 
to-date  institutions  of  learning  accessible  to  all. 
I  am  counting  myself  as  belonging  to  that  great 
majority  of  advocates  and  supporters  of  good 
schools. 

There  is,  however,  another  factor  of  just  as 
great  importance  to  happiness  and  success  in  life 
and  that  is  good  health.  In  fact,  I  would  make 
my  claim  stronger  and  say  that  good  health  is  of 
supreme  importance  and  is  the  greatest  possession 
or  gift  that  can  come  to  a  human  being.  Good 
health  will  bring  more  happiness,  contentment 
and  prosperity  than  can  result  from  any  other 
attainment.  Good  health,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
common  birthright  of  us  all.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  in  a  general  way  at  least 
nothing  is  so  conducive  to  good  health  as  outdoor 
life  and  outdoor  recreation,  which  we  and  our 
co-workers  all  over  the  country  are  going  to  work 
for  harder  than  ever. 

As  we  look  over  the  accounts  of  public  expendi- 
ture for  both  education  and  recreation,  we  see 
that  we  are  spending  tremendous  sums  for  the 
first-mentioned  service  and  very  little  for  the 
other.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  students  of 
public  service  and  even  to  all  careful  observers, 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  lavishly  liberal  to  one  and 
niggardly  and  neglectful  toward  the  other.  Few 
people,  if  any,  seem  to  have  the  courage  to  scru- 
tinize the  school  budgets  and  insist  on  possible 
modifications.  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  in 
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most  large  cities  these  budgets  could  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  allow  the  allotment  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  funds  to  increased  facilities  for 
outdoor  recreation,  and  that  by  such  readjust- 
ment no  child  need  suffer  for  lack  of  proper  edu- 
cation, but  would  be  benefited  by  better  health. 

RECOGNIZE  THE  FULL  HEALTH  VALUE  OF 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

What  I  plead  for  is  recognition  of  the  full 
value  of  outdoor  recreation  to  the  health  and 
growth  of  our  children. 

One  of  the  unexpected  and  startling  but  very 
promising  and  happy  results  of  the  playground 
movement  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  adult  participation  in  these 
activities  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  now 
represents  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  per  cent. 
This  clearly  shows  that  outdoor  recreation  plays 
a  big  role  in  our  national  life  and  always  will. 

What  made  our  hastily  assembled  and  drilled 
army  of  soldiers  the  courageous,  enduring,  in- 
vincible army  of  victorious  fighters  "Over 
There"?  Our  national  games  of  baseball  and 
football,  and  other  athletics  and  outdoor  activi- 
ties. 

Under  outdoor  recreation,  I  classify  and  in- 
clude every  known  activity  which  brings  people 
in  contact  with  the  open  air.  To  enumerate  them 
all  herein  isn't  necessary.  That  our  great  country 
offers  unlimited  areas  and  opportunities  for  all 
of  them  is  well  known,  and  that  our  national, 
state,  county  and  municipal  authorities  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  convinced  of  the  value  of 
such  service  is  most  encouraging.  Let  us  aid 
them  wherever  we  can  and  they  will  assist  us  in 
our  work.  In  the  meantime,  however,  let  us  also 
help  ourselves,  and  by  "ourselves"  I  do  not  mean 
only  public  officials,  but  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  people  we  are  leaning 
(Continued  on  page  252) 
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In  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  all  absorbed  a 
new  idea  about  cities.  We  now  know  that  in  a 
proper  city  a  man  should  find  available  all  the 
things  needed  for  a  full  and  complete  life. 
Therefore  we  see  that  if  it  is  impossible  in  a  city 
for  a  man  to  get  any  of  these  things  for  himself, 
then  the  city  must  get  it  for  him.  We  have  learned 
also  that  the  particular  one  of  these  necessary 
things  that  a  city  man  can  not  get  for  himself  is 
access  to  the  open  outdoors  and  to  natural  beauty, 
for  exercise,  rest  and  inspiration.  So  of  course 
we  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  to  pro- 
vide these  for  its  citizens  in  sufficient  measure. 

Now  for  the  first  time  we  find  ourselves  think- 
ing of  the  nation  in  the  same  way  as  we  have 
thought  of  the  city — and  strikingly  enough  our 
first  move  toward  nation-planning  is  the  same  as 
was  our  first  move  toward  a'ty-planning — an  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  complete  system  of  parks. 

But  these  parks  are  not  to  be  like  city  parks. 
The  city  park  gives  us  recreation  in  pleasant  out- 
door surroundings.  The  national  park  gives  us 
also  natural  wild  landscape  beauty.  And  this  is 
more  than  an  aesthetic  luxury  for  the  few — it 
satisfies  an  inborn  desire  in  almost  all  of  us. 

Our  racial  inheritance  is  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  one  of  city-bred  civilization.  For  untold 
ages  our  ancestors  were  in  direct  contact  with  un- 
tamed nature.  The  need  for  this  reviving  touch 
is,  in  varying  degree,  still  a  part  of  all  of  us, — 
the  need  to  meet  and  overcome  physical  forces 
greater  than  our  own,  the  need  to  be,  for  a  time  at 
least,  in  an  environment  which  is  unspoiled  by 
the  hand  of  man.  If  we  are  going  to  provide  in  a 
recreation  scheme  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  something  to  meet  the  needs  of 
•each,  this  intangible  but  insistent  need  must  be 
recognized  and  sufficiently  satisfied. 

ONCE  DESTROYED,  NEVER  RESTORED 
As  man  has  increased  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 


the  amount  of  actually  wild  landscape  has  de- 
creased, and  in  our  time  it  is  decreasing  at  an 
enormously  accelerated  rate,  so  that  the  unham- 
pered expressions  of  nature's  forces  which  were 
formerly  almost  the  inevitable  environment  of 
man,  remain  only  in  inaccessible  and  inhospitable 
places,  and  even  there  they  are  rapidly  passing 
away  before  the  transforming  forces  of  man's  en- 
terprise. A  possession  of  inestimable  value  to 
mankind,  which  once  was  so  common  that  it  went 
unheeded,  is  now  becoming  in  our  country  so  rare 
that  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate  its  precious- 
ness.  The  responsibility  rests  upon  us,  as  it  has 
never  rested  upon  any  generation  of  men  before, 
to  see  to  it  that  some  scattered  remnants  of  natural 
character  and  natural  beauty,  which  we  still  have 
left  to  us,  are  preserved  for  the  recreation  and 
inspiration  of  the  generations  to  come.  This  is 
not  a  duty  that  can  be  put  upon  the  shoulders  of 
our  successors:  the  destruction  of  this  natural 
beauty  is  imminent ;  unless  it  is  definitely  con- 
trolled, it  is  inevitable;  and  once  destroyed,  once 
put  into  the  possession  of  man  and  adapted  to  his 
uses,  this  beauty  in  its  highest  manifestations  is 
destroyed  forever,  and  no  late  repentance,  no  ex- 
penditure of  money,  however  great,  will  bring 
back  to  our  successors  what  we  can  now  so  readily 
acquire  and  so  easily  preserve. 

All  land  at  present  unoccupied  cannot  of  course 
be  preserved  in  this  way.  Nearly  all  of  it  must 
and  should  be  devoted  to  man's  economic  uses, 
and  must  therefore  forever  after  express  man's 
will  more  than  nature's  character.  But  in  every 
state  of  our  union  there  are  considerable  areas  of 
land  of  such  a  character  and  so  situated  that  the 
greatest  service  they  can  render  to  the  community, 
for  as  far  in  the  future  as  we  can  predict,  is  to 
furnish  to  the  people  an  opportunity  for  satisfy- 
ing a  fundamental  need  which  exists  at  least  in 
some  degree  in  every  human  being. 

It  is  not  enough  that  natural  landscapes  shall 
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be  reserved  from  economic  use.  We  must  render 
them  reasonably  accessible.  But — and  this  is  at 
the  present  time  a  tremendous  danger — we  must 
not  by  hasty  and  ill-advised  "development"  de- 
stroy the  very  values  which  we  attempt  to  pre- 
serve. It  should  be  religiously  borne  in  mind  by 
those  in  charge  of  these  areas  that  not  for  any 
short-sighted  reasons  of  making  them  self-sup- 
porting or  advertising  their  value  to  the  public 
at  large,  or  by  any  well-intentioned  attempts  to 
make  all  parts  of  them  accessible  to  anyone  who 
might  seek  them,  should  their  essential  character- 
istics be  injured,  or  should  any  policy  be  inaugu- 
rated which  would  in  the  future  diminish  the  pe- 
culiar landscape  beauty  which  they  alone  can  fur- 
nish to  the  coming  generations  of  the  nation. 
Hotels  for  comfortable  living  may  destroy  the 
character  of  a  region  of  supreme  value  for  the 
solitary  camper,  and  roads  may  too  easily  be  cut 
through  places  where  the  scenery  made  accessible 
is  forever  mutilated  by  the  making  of  the  road. 
Therefore,  many  of  us  do  not  believe  it  is  a  sound 
national  policy  in  regard  to  such  scenery  to  assume 
that  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  go  to  see  all  the  scenery  everywhere  in 
whatever  way  they  choose.  There  should  there- 
fore be  portions  of  our  national  reservations  ac- 
cessible by  railroad,  portions  by  automobile,  still 
others  only  by  pack-train  or  only  on  foot;  and 
the  program  of  recreational  development  of  the 
national  lands  should  definitely  recognize  and  pro- 
vide for  this. 

A  NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

It  is  true  that  since  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  cities  seldom  travels  far  from  home, 
each  city  must  provide  near  at  hand  the  outdoor 
recreation  facilities  for  most  of  its  own  people. 
There  are  nevertheless  in  the  United  States  many 
millions  of  people  who  do  travel,  if  only  occasion- 
ally, and  have  therefore  a  real  interest  in  the  beau- 
ty of  the  whole  country  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

In  the  case  of  such  natural  wonders  as  the  val- 
leys of  the  Yosemite  or  the  Yellowstone,  it  is  fair- 
ly obvious  that  their  landscape  beauty  is  a  func- 
tion which  should  not  be  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  any  other  use.  There  are  other  classes  of  areas 
which  also  should  be  preserved  and  increased  in 
their  beauty,  not  so  much  because  their  landscape 
is  very  striking  in  itself,  but  rather  because  it  has 
a  character  typical  of  the  primitive  condition  of 
the  country  in  which  they  lie  and  sure  of  ultimate 
and  utter  destruction  unless  it  is  so  preserved. 
Areas  of  these  two  kinds  are  often  located  far 


from  any  city,  and  they  are  usually  too  large  to  be 
possible  of  segregation  and  maintenance  by  any 
one  city.  Moreover,  as  we  have  said,  the  people 
not  of  one  city  alone  but  of  the  whole  country 
have  an  interest  and  a  right  in  them  on  account  of 
their  distinctive  character.  Such  areas  therefore 
are  a  proper  charge  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
separate  States.  Although  no  hard  and  fast  line 
may  be  drawn  as  to  which  areas  should  be  admin- 
istered by  the  State  and  which  by  the  Federal 
Government,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  those 
which  preserve  the  unusual,  those  in  which  all 
the  country  may  be  interested,  may  well  be  under 
national  control;  whereas  those  which  preserve 
the  locally  typical  may  well  be  the  property  of 
the  States.  In  either  case,  of  course,  they  would 
be  equally  open  to  anyone  who  might  desire  to- 
come  to  them.  In  these  areas  outdoor  recreation, 
enjoyment  of  scenic  beauty,  contact  with  wild  na- 
ture, is  the  primary  purpose  of  their  existence. 
There  are  other  public  areas  however,  notably 
the  national  forests,  which  exist  primarily  for 
other  purposes,  and  in  which  enjoyment  of  natural 
beauty,  however  important,  is  still  only,  as  it  were, 
a  by-product.  Since  the  physical  problems,  such 
as  road  construction,  fire  protection,  are  much  the 
same  in  the  parks  and  in  the  forests,  and  since  in 
both  areas  the  questions  of  direct  human  enjoy- 
ment must  also  be  considered,  the  fundamental 
differences  in  the  purposes  of  the  parks  and  of  the 
forests  has  been  sometimes  overlooked.  But  we 
now  nearly  all  believe  that  their  basic  uses  are  so 
different  that  they  should  be  separately  admin- 
istered. 

There  are,  then,  various  governmental  agencies 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  government 
lands,  each  with  its  own  responsibilities  and  with 
its  own  organization  and  methods  which  have 
proved  efficient  for  the  discharge  of  its  own  du- 
ties. Different  portions  of  the  government  lands 
have  been  put  under  the  charge  of  these  different 
agencies,  according  to  the  primary  purpose  which 
each  area  is  to  serve.  Nevertheless  many  other 
uses,  often  of  great  value  to  the  community,  may 
also  be  served  by  these  same  areas.  One  of  the 
chief  of  these  secondary  uses  is  the  enjoyment  of 
natural  beauty. 

For  dealing  with  recreation  when  that  is  a  sec- 
ondary purpose,  the  established  machinery  of  the 
specialized  government  agency  in  charge  of  a  giv- 
en tract  is  frequently  not  well  fitted.  This  has 
caused  much  honest  criticism  of  the  several  gov- 
ernment services,  by  citizens  who  see  various. 
(Continued  on  page  256) 


The  Courtesy  of  the  Camp 

BY 
FREDERICK  V.  COVILLE 

Chairman,  Advisory  Board,  District  of  Columbia 
Division,  American  Automobile  Association 


About  16,000,000  motor  cars  are  now  in  use 
in  the  United  States.  About  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  these  are  devoted  to  non-business  pur- 
poses. The  average  distance  traveled  in  a  year 
by  these  cars  is  about  5,000  miles.  At  least  ten 
per  cent,  of  this  mileage  is  used  in  tourist,  vaca- 
tion, and  week-end  excursion  activities.  It  ap- 
pears therefore  that  we  motorists  of  the  United 
States  will  travel  this  year  in  our  excursions  for 
outdoor  recreation  about  6,000,000,000  miles.  Let 
me  repeat  the  figures.  We  shall  travel  this  year 
about  six  thousand  million  miles  in  seeking  recrea- 
tion as  tourists,  in  the  enjoyment  of  vacations, 
and  in  week-end  excursions. 

The  whole  world  of  outdoor  recreation  is  at 
the  command  of  the  motorist.  One  end  of  the 
road  is  at  his  doorstep.  At  the  other  end  is  the 
place  of  his  desires.  The  outdoors  invites  him. 
That  the  invitation  is  appreciated  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  he  travels  6,000,000,000  miles  to  ac- 
cept it  and  enjoy  it. 

Clearly  the  motorist  is  a  person  of  privilege. 
Privilege,  however,  involves  responsibilities,  and 
it  is  these  responsibilities  of  the  motorist  in  his 
outdoor  recreation  to  which  I  wish  especially  to 
call  attention. 

THE     RESPONSIBILITIES     THAT    ACCOMPANY 

PRIVILEGES 

The  American  Automobile  Association,  whose 
representative  I  am  on  this  occasion,  is  an  advo- 
cate of  outdoor  recreation.  Looking,  as  it  always 
has,  toward  the  future,  it  has  begun  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  historical  maps  for  the  use  of 
motorists.  The  first  of  these,  published  with  the 
American  Motorist  for  May,  1924,  shows  the 
main  points  of  historic  interest  in  Virginia  and  is 
accompanied  by  sixty  pages  of  illustration  and 
explanatory  text.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
give  a  new  interest  and  a  new  stimulation  to  motor 
travel  in  Virginia.  Yet  the  Association  would  not 
consider  this  increased  travel  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing to  the  Old  Dominion  if  it  did  not  feel  that  its 
members  would  regard  themselves  as  Virginia's 
guests,  with  all  the  responsibilities  attached  to 
that  word. 


In  the  early  days  of  motoring  the  American 
Automobile  Association  was  the  persistent  advo- 
cate of  the  principle  incorporated  in  the  phrase 
"the  courtesy  of  the  road."  The  general  recogni- 
tion and  practice  of  that  principle  has  long  been 
established.  In  its  official  messages  to  its  mem- 
bers the  Association  has  called  attention  from  time 
to  time  to  certain  principles  of  behavior  that  are 
essential  to  the  general  enjoyment  of  outings. 
These  principles  are  now  brought  together  under 
the  single  phrase,  "the  courtesy  of  the  camp." 
By  the  word  "camp"  is  meant  not  only  the  fully 
equipped  camp  of  the  long-distance  tourist  but 
also  the  temporary  stopping  place  of  an  hour  or 
an  afternoon  where  the  motorist  makes  his  cof- 
fee or  eats  his  picnic  lunch.  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  items  of  personal  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation which  must  be  observed  between  parties  of 
motorists  visiting  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time,  but  by  "the  courtesy  of  the  camp"  is  meant 
more  especially  the  behavior  of  the  motorist  in 
the  matters  that  concern  the  enjoyment  of  those 
who  visit  the  same  place  after  him. 

The  courtesy  of  the  camp  involves  three  things : 

1.  That  the  motorist  remove  all  papers  and 
other  trash  connected  with  his  visit 

2.  That  he  refrain   from  picking  the  plants 
and  flowers,  in  order  that  those  who  come  after- 
ward may  have  the  same  keen  enjoyment  he  has 
found  in  these  things 

3.  That  he  leave  no  trace  of  live  coals  in  any 
fire  he  may  have  built 

Speaking  from  a  botanist's  professional  knowl- 
edge of  plant  nutrition  I  may  say  that  paper, 
fruit  skins,  egg  shells,  and  even  tin  cans,  when 
buried,  decompose  into  substances  that  are  highly 
nutritious  to  wild  plants,  and  that  therefore  if  the 
motorist  finds  it  more  convenient  to  bury  his  trash 
than  to  cremate  it  he  is  quite  justified  in  doing  so. 

BEWARE  OF  FIRE! 

Before    a    motorist    leaves    a    camp    fire    he 

should  extinguish  completely,  with  water,  every 

trace  of  live  coals.     The  most  innocent-looking 

bed  of   ashes,   even   when   well   separated    from 

(Continued  on  page  266) 


Major  Possibilities  of  National  Cooperation 
in  Promotion  of  Outdoor  Recreation 


BY 

WILL  O.  DOOLITTLE 

Executive  Secretary 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives 


The  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  has 
been  in  existence  as  a  national  organization  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Born  as  the  New  England 
Association  of  Park  Superintendents  in  1892,  it 
was  later  known  as  the  American  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents,  organized  and  functioning 
for  the  purpose  of  making  its  members  more  effi- 
cient as  constructors  and  caretakers  of  parks  used 
chiefly  for  their  scenic  beauty — whether  natural 
or  artificial.  But  time  and  the  influx  of  the  rural 
population  to  urban  centers  have  wrought  their 
change.  Municipal  parks,  originally  conceived 
and  obtained  mainly  for  the  preservation  or  crea- 
tion of  scenic  beauty  and  rest,  are  now  greatly 
used  for  play  and  social  activities  and  serve  the 
double  purpose  in  equal  shares.  The  parks  now 
have  a  great  social  mission.  And  with  this  change 
our  organization  has  endeavored  to  keep  pace,  do 
its  full  duty  and  face  every  responsibility  in  so 
maintaining  and  operating  these  parks  and  play- 
grounds that  they  may  adequately  answer  the 
needs  of  the  people.  More  than  that,  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  lead  the  people  to  know  more  thor- 
oughly the  value  and  invigorating  benefits  of  these 
agencies.  At  Detroit,  in  1921,  we  changed  the 
name  of  our  organization  and  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution that  we  might  enlarge  and  work  as  a 
truly  national  body  and,  in  the  words  of  our  pre- 
amble, "Act  with  the  people  of  America,  to  make 
more  abundant  facilities  for  a  more  expressive 
life  for  all,  engender  a  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween all  agencies  related  to  our  common  cause, 
promote  parks,  gardens  and  recreation  grounds 
and  interpret  their  functions  and  relation  to  the 
people." 

We  come,  not  asking  for  recognition  but  as 
organizations  desiring  to  help  and  trusting  that 
our  suggestions  may  be  useful.  For  seven  years 
we  have  been  carrying  on  our  work  through  the 
instrumentality  of  our  bi-monthly  magazine,  Parks 
and  Recreation.  It  is  a  publication  in  which  we 
take  a  just  pride,  to  which  we  have  given  much 
labor  and  for  which  we  have  made  many  personal 
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sacrifices.  It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  make 
this  publication  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  high 
standard  our  parks  should  hold  and  to  have  it 
always  representative  of  the  high  ideals  exempli- 
fied in  the  out-of-doors  life.  As  an  initial  offering 
to  your  Committee  we  respectfully  place  at  your 
disposal  the  pages  of  this  magazine  for  such  mes- 
sages as  you  may  wish  to  convey  to  its  recreation- 
loving  readers,  and  the  recreation-needing  public. 

EAGER  TO  HELP 

Our  Executive  Committee  also  feels  that  we 
should  make  a  tender  to  the  President  and  to  your 
Committee  of  the  parks  under  the  supervision 
of  our  members  that  they  may  be  put  to  the  fullest 
use  as  stated  by  the  President  in  his  announce- 
ment of  this  Conference.  We  believe  the  parks 
belong  to  that  class  of  activities  mentioned  by 
him  as  desirable  for  "Coordination  under  federal 
guidance  in  behalf  of  outdoor  recreation"  and, 
whether  in  open  session  or  in  committee,  we  want 
this  Committee  to  feel  that  we  are  very  earnest  in 
asking  you  to  make  suggestions  whereby  our 
organizations,  or  the  parks  they  represent,  can 
serve  more  fully  and  efficiently. 

That  you  may  know  of  some  of  our  objectives 
and  of  the  ways  we  feel  this  tender  of  assistance 
might  assume  concrete  form,  we  shall  briefly  state 
some  of  our  aims. 

First:  We  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the  social 
needs  particularly  as  given  expression  in  the  out- 
of-doors.  We  include  older  people  as  well  as 
youths  and  are  conducting  our  activities  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Where  the  playground  work 
is  not  conducted  by  the  park  department,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  our  organization  to  promote  such  local 
sentiment  as  will  at  least  place  the  parks  at  the 
disposal  of  those  agencies  conducting  such  activi- 
ties. We  work  in  harmony  with  such  national 
bodies  as  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  often  in  close  cooperation 
with  them. 

{Continued  on  page  262) 


Elements  of  a  Federal  Recreation  Policy 


BY 

JOSEPH  HYDE  PRATT 

President,  Western  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


Why  should  the  Federal  Government  be  inter- 
ested in  recreation,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the 
individual,  the  community,  the  city,  and  the  State  ? 

Because — The  results  of  the  physical  examina- 
tion of  the  drafted  men  in  the  World  War  showed 
that  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  these  men  had  phy- 
sical defects  which  caused  them  to  be  rejected 
from  service  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Because — It  is  estimated  that  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis  killed  in  a  single  year  in  this  country 
seven  times  as  many  people  as  were  lost  in  action 
by  the  United  States  during  the  World  War,  and 
it  is  believed  that  supervised,  wholesome  play  and 
athletics  would  have  reduced  in  part  this  number. 
In  comparing  the  physical  condition  of  boys  in 
two  towns,  in  one  of  which  there  was  organized 
play  and  physical  training,  it  was  found  that  the 
boys  in  the  latter  town  could  out-run  and  out- 
jump  the  other  boys,  and  were  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects stronger. 

Because — A  study  made  by  Allen  T.  Burns,  in 
Chicago,  on  the  "Relationship  of  Playgrounds  to 
Juvenile  Delinquency,"  showed  that  in  1907  in 
the  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  coming  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  small  playground  conducted  by 
the  special  park  commission,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  juvenile  delinquency  of  twenty-four  per  cent, 
within  a  quarter-mile  radius  of  such  playgrounds, 
where  the  decrease  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
city  as  a  whole  was  eighteen  per  cent. 

Because — The  studies  made  of  23,765  children 
in  schools  in  different  neighborhoods  in  Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Provi- 
dence, and  Richmond  sometime  ago,  showed  an 
average  of  fifty-two  per  cent,  doing  nothing  out- 
side of  school  hours  in  these  cities. 

Because — In  a  study  recently  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau,  it  was  shown 
that  over  one-half  of  the  1,108  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  who  were  arrested  for  hav- 
ing violated  postal  laws  were  under  sixteen  years, 
and  nearly  one-quarter  were  less  than  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

Because — The  number  of  individuals  in  hos- 
pitals for  mental  disease  increased  from  40,942 


in  1880  to  239,820  in  1918,  and  in  the  public  in- 
stitutions there  are  no  less  than  3,000,000  abnor- 
mal people,  and  it  is  believed  that  recreation  and 
supervised  play  is  physiologically  necessary  in  or- 
der to  retain  a  normal  equilibrium  in  the  midst  of 
the  deadening  monotony  and  excessive  strain  of 
the  life  of  many  of  our  people  today,  both  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country. 

Because — The  annual  toll  from  tuberculosis  in 
the  United  States  has  reached  a  total  of  over 
100,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  playgrounds  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  effective  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  this  disease. 

Because — It  is  believed  that  playgrounds  and 
parks  have  a  decided  influence  in  eliminating 
slum  areas  and  crime-breeding  environments,  and 
in  reducing  juvenile  delinquency. 

Does  not  the  above  show  that  recreation  will, 
or  is  needed  to,  improve  the  health  of  the  people, 
or  in  other  words,  maintain  a  people  in  better 
physical  condition? 

As  outdoor  recreation  is  a  means  of  promoting 
the  higher  standards  of  citizenship  and  health 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation,  the 
Federal  Government  is  justified  in  encouraging, 
stimulating  and  assisting  in  creating  facilities  for 
such  outdoor  recreation  for  its  people.  This  justi- 
fication would  come  under  the  Public  Welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  constitutional  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  areas  from  the  public  lands, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  purchase  other  areas  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  and  also  to  make  the  present 
National  reservations  more  available  and  useful 
for  this  purpose. 

The  need  of  recreation  and  play  creates  the 
need  of  places  in  which  to  play,  which  can  be 
used  for  recreational  purposes.  While  such  places 
can  be  procured  and  maintained  largely  by  com- 
munities and  States,  the  question  is  so  important 
and  the  need  so  great  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  justified  in  creating  out  of  public  lands 
recreational  centers,  and  in  utilizing  all  public 
lands  to  the  fullest  extent  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 
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ELEMENTS    OF   A    FEDERAL    RECREATION   POLICY 


Granting  that  the  play  and  recreation  of  the 
people  of  the  country  is  necessary,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  justified  in  considering 
it  a  Federal,  as  well  as  a  City  and  State  Problem, 
we  must  then  consider  a  Federal  policy  which 
will  not  only  make  available  and  supervise  the  use 
of  public  lands  for  recreational  purposes,  but 
which  will  co-ordinate  the  recreational  work  of 
the  cities  and  States  with  that  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  may  be  necessary  in  many  in- 
stances for  the  Federal  Government  to  lead  in 
showing  the  need  of  supervised  play  and  recrea- 
tion to  the  cities  and  States. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  all 
areas  of  public  lands,  such  as  national  parks,  na- 
tional forests,  national  monuments,  national  mili- 
tary parks,  and  other  public  lands  and  similar 
areas  that  are  devoted  to  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  wild  life.  While  the  area  of  these 
national  forests  and  parks  is  very  large  there  is 
still  need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  consider 
what  areas  will  be  needed  for  recreational  pur- 
poses one  hundred  and  even  two  hundred  years 
from  now,  and  to  make  plans  to  acquire  or  set 
aside  sufficient  lands  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  future. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
also  be  to  develop  these  areas  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  be  used  most  effectively  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  This  means,  among  other  things, 
the  equipping  of  our  public  lands  with  comfort- 
able camping  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  motor 
tourist  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  spend 
some  time  camping.  It  means  the  construction  of 
many  miles  of  road  to  make  these  places  available 
to  the  traveling  motorist.  The  introduction  of 
the  automobile  is  placing  the  country's  enor- 
mous recreational  resources  within  the  reach 
of  nearly  all  our  citizens,  provided  the  roads  are 
maintained  in  a  condition  suitable  for  automobile 
traffic.  It  will  also  mean  the  construction  of 
many  miles  of  trails. 

In  making  these  areas  of  the  most  value  for 
recreational  purposes  the  natural  beauty  must  be 
maintained,  and  this  means  greatly  increasing  and 
improving  fire  protection  methods  and  insect  con- 
trol throughout  the  forested  reservations.  The 
trees  within  a  certain  radius  of  the  several  camp- 
ing places  and  along  the  roads  should  be  labeled 
with  the  common  and  botanical  names  of  the  tree 
in  order  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  visitors 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  trees  of  the  forest ; 


shrubs  and  flowering  plants  should  be  similarly 
labelled. 

It  should  mean  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  bring  into  the  national 
parks  and  forest  reservations  an  increased  num- 
ber of  varieties  of  wild  life,  in  order  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  wild  life  of  the  country.  A 
list  of  the  wild  life  (fish,  game  and  birds)  in  any 
reservation  should  be  posted  at  the  camp  sites, 
together  with  notes  and  comments  as  to  their 
habits.  In  some  instances  colored  pictures  of 
the  bird  life  can  be  posted  to  good  advantage. 

It  is  believed  that  all  national  reservations  can 
be  used,  to  some  extent  at  least,  for  recreational 
purposes,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  differen- 
tiate and  define  all  national  reservations  so  that 
none  shall  be  used  for  purposes  antagonistic  to 
those  for  which  they  were  created. 

In  order  to  secure  the  highest  advantages  of 
such  recreational  uses,  there  must  be  real  co- 
operation between  the  governing  officials  of  the 
reservation  in  the  interest  of  recreation. 

The  development  of  recreational  facilities  will 
vary  with  the  different  type  of  reservation,  and 
must  be  done  in  accord  with  the  plans  of  the 
governing  officials.  If,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  has  ratified  a  policy  of  utilizing  its 
reservations  in  every  possible  way  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  and  the  governing  officials  are 
directed  to  co-operate  in  this  work,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  these  reservations  are  being  used 
very  effectively  for  such  purposes. 

National  recreation  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
one  of  these  Federal  bureaus;  it  is  an  activity 
that  must  be  considered  with  other  lines  of  Fed- 
eral conservation.  I  believe  it  would  be  disas- 
trous for  the  Federal  Government  to  attempt  to 
place  recreation  under  one  bureau,  regardless  of 
the  different  types  of  land  involved.  Every  effort 
should  be  made,  however,  to  utilize  these  agen- 
cies in  every  way  possible  in  making  more  efficient 
the  facilities  of  the  various  national  reservations. 
Therefore,  on  account  of  the  vital  importance 
of  recreation  in  the  physical  development  of  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  this  country,  I  con- 
sider that  the  Federal  Government  is  warranted 
and  justified  and  constitutionally  authorized  to 
make  appropriations  with  which  to  extend  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
need  of  supervised  recreation ;  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  briefly  some  of  the  essentials  to 
be  considered  in  a  Federal  Recreation  Policy. 


Citizenship  Values  of  Outdoor  Recreation 


BY 

M.  C.  BRUMBAUGH 
Former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 


A  good  citizen  is  one  who  loves  his  country  well 
enough  to  obey  its  laws,  promote  its  ideals,  and 
keep  himself  fit  to  serve  it  at  a  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency. 

His  fitness  is  dependent  upon  his  intellectual 
training,  his  moral  sanity,  and  his  physical  con- 
dition. 

Anyone  who  neglects  his  intellectual  training  or 
in  any  way  lessens  his  intellectual  possibilities  is 
not  loyal  to  himself,  nor  to  the  Republic. 

Anyone  who  does  not  entertain  a  wholehearted 
respect  for  the  things  of  the  spirit,  who  does  not 
give  himself  gladly  to  the  things  that  are  God's, 
cannot  give  himself  effectively  to  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's — is  in  fact  not  a  good  citizen. 

Anyone  who  does  not  cordially  support  all 
forms  of  wholesome  recreation,  who  does  not  lend 
his  efforts  to  its  universal  availability,  is  an  enemy 
of  the  Republic. 

I  call  attention  especially  to  the  value  of  out- 
door recreation  as  a  means  of  developing  a  worthy 
citizenry  for  the  Republic. 

LEISURE — FOR  ILL  OR  GOOD 

We  live  in  an  age  of  lengthening  leisure.  This 
leisure  is  full  of  menace,  it  is  likewise  full  of 
blessing.  Leisure  within  itself  is  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  crime;  but  the  use  of  leisure  may  be  the 
occasion  of  such  crime.  In  fact  the  peak  of  the 
crime  of  any  community  is  coincident  with  the 
peak  of  its  leisure,  because  we  have  done  so  little 
to  make  leisure  count  for  the  intellectual,  social 
and  physical  betterment  of  our  people.  The  right 
use  of  leisure  is  as  vital  to  good  citizenship  as  is 
the  right  use  of  toil.  It  is  the  business  of  govern- 
ment to  make  it  easy  for  her  people  to  do  right, 
hard  for  them  to  do  wrong.  This  Conference  is  a 
recognition  of  this  truth  and  the  first  far-visioned 
effort  of  the  Nation  to  stem  the  tides  of  crime  and 
physical  decay.  A  good  citizen  is  not  only 
anxious  to  produce  a  maximum  of  good  for  so- 
ciety, but  he  is  also  equally  obligated  to  produce  a 
maximum  efficiency  for  society.  This  he  accom- 
plishes by  outdoor  play  and  recreation. 

Idleness  and  loafing  are  alike  the  enemies  of 
good  government.  These  are  the  seed-beds  of 


much  lawlessness,  unrest,  disorder  and  class- 
hatred — the  great  source  of  unstable  government. 
Industry  and  wholesome,  constructive  recrea- 
tion are  the  effective  antidotes  for  many  national 
ills. 

Children's  play  should  be  directed,  to  the  end 
that  the  moral  values  of  play  may  be  conserved. 
When  children  play  they  soon  learn  that  they 
must,  in  order  to  participate  in  any  game  with 
their  fellows,  surrender  their  individual  whims, 
temper,  caprice,  or  will  to  the  law  of  the  game. 
They  must  play  under  the  law  of  the  game,  or 
they  cannot  play.  This  is  the  essence  of  true 
citizenry  in  the  Republic.  Unless  we  are  willing 
to  play  the  great  game  of  life  under  the  rules  or 
laws  of  the  state,  we  are  not  good  citizens. 

As  a  child  I  was  taught  in  the  game  of  marbles 
to  knuckle  down  tight,  not  to  fudge,  and  if  I  did 
not  knuckle  down  tight,  or  if  I  fudged,  no  one 
would  play  with  me.  Precisely  this  should  hold 
in  the  rules  of  citizenship,  and  I  think  the  day  is 
here  when  we  should  say  to  all  our  people — espe- 
cially to  those  that  are  set  in  places  of  importance 
in  business,  in  government — "Gentlemen,  don't 
fudge — knuckle  down  tight — play  the  game  fair !" 

PLAY  WROUGHT  SPEEDILY  FOR  AMERICANISM 

In  Porto  Rico,  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  it  was  found  that  the  ideals  of 
American  life  were  more  quickly  acquired 
through  play  than  through  education.  While  the 
school  wrought  steadily,  play  wrought  speedily 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  language  and  the  spirit 
of  America. 

In  a  national  park  last  year  a  group  of  tourists 
met.  They  camped  by  a  highway,  under  the  trees, 
by  the  laughing  water.  One  group  came  from 
Alabama,  another  from  Iowa,  another  from  Ver- 
mont, and  a  fourth  group  from  Pennsylvania. 
When  the  tents  were  set  up,  the  evening  meal 
ended,  under  the  stars — in  the  vast  silence  of  the 
out-of-doors — these  people  talked,  each  from  his 
own  point  of  view — freely,  frankly,  unafraid ; 
and  I  submit  that  they  did  more  to  promote  good 
citizenship,  the  ideal  that  each  of  us  is  for  all  of 
(Concluded  on  page  260) 
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Place  of  State  and  Inter-State  Parks  in  a 
National  Recreation  Policy 


BY 

MAJOR  WILLIAM  A.  WELCH 
Palisades  Interstate  Park 


The  place  of  state  and  interstate  parks  in  a 
national  recreation  program  is  a  very  definite  and 
very  important  one.  Our  national  parks  are  cre- 
ated and  are  being  kept  for  the  preservation  of 
the  outstanding  scenic  features  of  our  country. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  they  are  located  in 
rather  inaccessible  places  and  away  from  the  big 
concentrations  of  the  population.  They  are  the 
university  and  postgraduate  courses  in  nature 
law,  and  outdoor  degrees  can  be  taken  only  in 
those  places,  but  we  cannot  send  children  from 
kindergartens  to  our  university;  neither  can  we 
send  people  or  children  from  our  little  city  play- 
grounds and  the  flower  gardens  in  our  city  parks 
into  those  national  parks,  capable  of  appreciating 
or  beginning  even  to  understand  the  things  that 
nature  has  put  there,  and  the  lessons  that  are  to 
l>e  learned  from  the  things  in  those  parks.  So  we 
must  have  an  intermediate  step  somewhere.  We 
cannot  expect  the  cities  to  create  and  to  govern 
.and  to  finance  recreation  places  for  their  own 
.area.  Nor  can  we  expect  counties  to  create  recre- 
ation places  and  support  them  that  are  for  the 
Ijenefit  primarily  of  other  than  their  own  cit- 
izenry. Naturally  the  state  must  do  these 
things,  particularly  as  the  places  most  adaptable  in 
all  of  our  states  for  state  parks  are  usually  locat- 
•ed  in  the  forests  and  the  less  populous  counties  of 
the  state. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  ask  a  county 
to  take  care  of  and  govern  something  for  all  of 
-the  state  to  use.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  state  parks.  The  few  state  parks 
'that  have  been  created,  and  unfortunately  the 
great  majority  of  them  have  only  been  set  aside 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  have  been  used 
so  extensively  since  their  opening  that  there  is 
:no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  knowing  any- 
•thing  about  them  that  the  movement  must  grow, 
and  grow  on  throughout  this  country.  Of  course 
-the  greatest  demand  is  in  the  states  of  greatest 
population,  and  there  it  is  most  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  maintain  these  parks,  but  in  every  one 
of  our  states  there  are  some  beauty  spots,  some 
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scenic  places  that  must  be  preserved — preserved 
for  the  future.  There  are  other  places  of  great 
historic  value,  places  where  counties  and  towns 
have  attempted  to  purchase  and  set  aside  and  pre- 
serve, but  in  my  opinion  these  should  all  be  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  state.  There  are 
many  of  our  states  in  the  East,  places  that  are 
almost  worthy  of  being  made  national  monu- 
ments ;  they  are  in  one  or  two  places  worthy  of 
being  added  to  our  great  galaxy  of  national  parks. 
But  there  are  any  number  of  places  that  lend 
themselves  to  preservation  of  primeval  life. 

To  me,  a  forest  means  all  these  things.  I  never 
think  of  a  forest  as  merely  trees ;  it  means  all  of 
the  things  that  go  with  it.  Unfortunately  there 
are  few  places  in  the  East,  but  it  is  possible  to 
bring  back  those  conditions  by  proper  adminis- 
tration and  proper  education,  and  all  such 
places  in  the  East  of  so-called  waste  land 
should  be  made  state  parks;  they  should  be 
made  places  for  the  people  to  go  to  and  learn  some 
of  the  lessons  that  our  forefathers  who  made  this 
country  learned,  and  learned  from  nature.  The 
parks  which  have  been  created  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West  as  well,  that  are  at  all  accessible  to  the 
population  during  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
swamped  with  the  people  who  have  gone  to  them. 
The  one  little  park  that  has  happened  to  be  most 
visited  in  the  last  year,  fifty  miles  from  a  city,  was 
visited  by  almost  nine  million  people,  and  six 
years  ago  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  there ;  last  year  there  were  ninety  thou- 
sand children  taken  from  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  surrounding  municipalities  and  put  into  camp 
for  two  weeks  to  eight  weeks  each,  in  that  park ; 
the  children  had  never  before  in  their  lives  seen  a 
blade  of  grass  that  did  not  have  a  fence  around 
it  and  a  sign  to  "Keep  Away"  from  it;  children 
came  up  there  with  this  idea  of  nature.  I  saw  a 
little  girl  get  off  the  bus  at  one  of  the  camps  a 
year  or  two  ago  and  she  saw  a  simple  little  daisy 
growing  in  the  grass  plot;  she  said,  "Mom,  look 
—look ;  them  is  the  things  we  were  making."  She 
(Concluded  on  page  263) 


The  Place  of  Municipal  Playgrounds  and 

Parks  in  the  National  Outdoor 

Recreation  Policy 


BY 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY 

Playground  and   Recreation   Association   of 
America 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  importance  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
assigned  to  me  for  discussion  is  second  to  none 
on  the  program  of  this  great  conference.  One 
cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  planning 
for  a  maximum  use  of  national  or  State  parks  for 
the  conservation  of  game,  fish  and  all  forms  of 
animal  life  that  are  a  part  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  country  and  for  such  subjects  as 
camping,  the  interests  of  automobile  tourists  and 
a  multitude  of  other  matters  before  this  body. 
Vital  as  these  things  are,  I  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem of  municipal  playgrounds  and  parks  is  many 
times  as  pressing.  After  all,  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  all  Americans  are  now  city  dwellers. 
Millions  of  the  people  spend  the  whole  of  their 
lives,  both  their  working  hours  and  their  spare 
time,  within  the  confines  of  cities.  The  great 
bulk  of  wage  earners  and  salaried  people  rarely 
get  more  than  two  weeks  or,  at  the  most,  a 
month's  vacation.  Many  people  have  not  the 
means  to  leave  the  city  for  the  mountain,  the 
seashore,  or  the  country.  Their  lives  are  lived 
under  urban  conditions. 

For  the  teeming  multitudes  in  our  cities,  the 
recreation  problem  is  one  of  enriching  the  spare 
time  life  in  their  own  neighborhoods  and  commu- 
nities. Recreation  must  be  brought  to  them 
where  they  live,  or  they  will  not  have  it. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  people  in  the  tenements  in  our  great  cities 
during  the  sweltering  heat  of  midsummer.  We 
have  seen  families  out  in  the  public  parks,  sitting 
on  the  grass  to  secure  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It 
is  for  these  people — and  there  are  millions  of 
them — that  adequate  municipal  recreation  is  a 
great  boon. 

Before  I  suggest  what  this  conference  and  the 
agencies  represented  here  may  do  to  meet  the 
recreation  problem  of  the  citv  dwellers,  mav  I 


briefly  state  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
recent  years  along  these  lines. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 

What  the  cities  are  accomplishing  in  municipal 
recreation  is  recorded  each  year  in  the  Year  Book 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  In  the  1923  number,  I  find  a  great 
many  interesting  facts,  some  of  which  are  as 
follows :  Last  year,  680  cities  had  playgrounds 
and  community  centers  were  operated  by  these 
cities.  One  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
workers  were  employed  the  year  round  in  281 
cities.  Seventy-nine  communities  reported  train- 
ing classes  for  leaders  with  an  enrollment  of 
3,057  volunteer  participants.  I  wish  to  note  in 
passing  that  there  is  nothing  of  more  importance 
in  the  recreation  movement  than  adequate  trained 
leadership.  A  fact  which  has  received  consider- 
able attention  through  the  press  is  that  88  cities 
in  1923  reported  municipal  golf.  Golf,  always 
known  as  the  rich  man's  game,  is  being  brought 
by  more  and  more  cities  to  the  man  and  woman 
with  the  lean  purse.  A  total  of  $14,000,000  was 
spent  by  616  cities  for  public  recreation  last  year. 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  cities  reported  336 
outdoor  swimming  pools,  134  reported  261  public 
bathing  beaches.  Summer  camps  were  main- 
tained by  recreation  authorities  in  forty-five 
cities.  Many  others  reported  streets  closed  for 
play  under  leadership. 

The  activities  carried  on  by  these  municipali- 
ties are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  I  shall  cite 
a  few:  tennis,  industrial  athletic  leagues,  horse 
shoe  pitching,  promotion  of  athletic  badge  tests, 
community  singing,  bands,  orchestras,  choruses, 
kite  flying,  marble  contests,  holiday  celebrations, 
hiking,  swimming,  winter  sports,  gardening, 
handicrafts,  block  parties,  pageants  and  music 
memory  contests.  In  this  list,  you  will  note, 
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there  are  activities  for  almost  every  age,  but  the 
list  is  far  from  exhaustive. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  progress  made 
in  public  recreation  has  been  very  significant, 
indeed  remarkable.  But  the  records  show  that 
as  many  as  433  cities  of  8,000  population  or  more 
have  neither  playgrounds  nor  recreation  under 
leaders.  Considering  the  cities  down  to  5,000 
population,  the  total  reaches  more  than  850.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  amount  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. The  National  Probation  Association 
states  that  200,000  children  passed  through  the 
courts  last  year.  You  are  familiar,  also,  with 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  young  bandits  of 
today.  We  read  daily  of  the  fearful  toll  in 
accidents  to  children  trying  to  play  on  the  streets 
into  which  they  are  forced  by  the  lack  of  play- 
grounds. We  see  the  waste  of  leisure  which 
might  be  spent  fruitfully,  and  witness  the  scram- 
ble for  enervating,  passive  amusements.  Those 
recreations  are  needed  which  make  for  greater 
moral  and  physical  stamina  among  the  youth. 
We  shall  not  have  virile  citizenship  without  a 
virile  people. 

MUNICIPAL  RECREATION  SHOULD  BE 
ENCOURAGED 

I  should  like  to  see  this  conference  and  all  the 
bodies  represented  in  it  go  on  record  in  strong 
encouragement  of  the  work  of  the  national  agen- 
cies promoting  recreation  in  municipal  play- 
grounds and  parks.  I  believe  that  the  confer- 
ence should  work  out  definite  means  of  aiding 
and  assisting  in  the  work  these  agencies  are 
doing  to  bring  more  happiness  and  pleasure  into 
the  lives  of  the  great  city  population.  Let  us 
multiply  the  playgrounds,  bathing  beaches,  ath- 
letic fields,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  apparatus 
for  children's  play.  Let  us  have  more  great 
civic  pageants  in  which  all  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation, foreign  born  as  well  as  native  born,  may 
participate  in  order  to  unite  in  portraying  our 
achievements,  local  traditions  and  history,  and  to 
record  civic  progress.  Community  music  is  a 
great  force  for  good  citizenship  through  the 
building  of  community  spirit.  Shall  we  not  en- 
courage musical  festivals,  bands,  orchestras  and 
choruses?  It  seems  to  me  of  fundamental  im- 
portance that  cities  be  encouraged  to  place  their 
recreation  on  a  year  round  basis  and  not  confine 
it  simply  to  summer  programs  or  sporadic  effort. 
Of  equal  importance  is  the  securing  of  competent 
trained  leaders.  Athletic  leagues  for  men  in  in- 
dustry administered  on  a  community  basis  are  a 


fine  force  for  building  community  spirit.  Look- 
ing toward  the  improvement  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  our  citizenship,  I  favor  the  encourage- 
ment of  athletic  badge  tests  for  boys  and  girls. 
Such  tests,  worked  out  by  a  committee  of  experts 
and  used  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Government  and 
widely  published  by  it.  I  believe  that  this  con- 
ference should  go  on  record  as  strongly  backing 
the  movement  for  more  physical  education  in 
the  schools  and  for  giving  national  aid  to  the 
States  in  financing  the  training  of  competent 
teachers  of  physical  education.  A  surprising  pro- 
portion of  the  school  children  have  physical  de- 
fects that  retard  their  school  progress.  There  is 
need  to  assemble  a  body  of  facts  concerning  the 
use  of  parks  and  playgrounds  in  local  communi- 
ties. I  believe  that  the  agencies  engaged  in  this 
work  should  make  a  careful  study  of  what  the 
parks  and  playgrounds  throughout  the  nation  are 
accomplishing  in  a  recreational  way.  Perhaps 
the  conference  may  wish  to  ask  the  agencies  en- 
gaged in  this  work  to  make  such  a  thorough 
going  study,  looking  toward  the  development  of 
higher  standards  in  the  use  of  our  facilities. 

Leadership  is,  after  all,  the  vital  factor  in  the 
success  of  all  this  work.  Let  us,  in  our  national 
outdoor  policy,  encourage  those  agencies  seeking 
through  competent  instructors  to  train  leaders 
in  recreation. 

In  concluding,  let  me  ask  the  conference  and 
our  resolutions  committee  to  broadcast  its  support 
of  these  basic  needs. 

1.  Community  Recreation  conducted  on  a  year 
round  basis,  twelve  months  in  the  year,  not  merely 
as  a  summer  makeshift,  or  series  of  sporadic  un- 
connected activities 

2.  Recreation    program    supported    by    public 
taxation  and  under  some  department  of  the  local 
government — the  most  democratic  and   effective 
method 

3.  Permissive    State   laws   enabling  cities    or 
towns  to  provide,  under  the  local  governments, 
for  the  administration   of  community  recreation 

4.  About  every  new  school,  adequate  space  for 
the  children's  play 

5.  Addition  to  the  plotted  territory  of  a  city 
only  on  the  condition  that  a  given  percentage  of 
the  addition  is  reserved  for  playgrounds,  parks 
and  recreation 

On  this  platform  our  conference  can  go  before 
the  country  and  make  its  lasting  contribution  to 
a  better  America. 


Constructive  and  Cooperative  Recreation 


BY 

WARREN  H.  MANNING 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 


I  come  to  urge  the  need  of  national  planning  to 
include  all  living,  learning,  working,  producing, 
intercommunication,  and  recreation  factors  con- 
cerning which  we  as  citizens  must  or  should  act 
with  a  broader  vision. 

Is  it  not  time  to  form  a  National  Plan  Com- 
mittee of  private  citizens  with  the  endorsement 
and  under  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Such  a  committee  could  enlist  the  interest  and 
leadership  of  all  private  agencies,  organizations, 
and  many  individuals  and  coordinate  their  work 
with  the  official  activities  of  Federal  and  State 
elected  and  appointed  officers. 

This  meeting  called  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  focus  the  National,  yes,  the 
world  thought  on  recreation  as  an  essential  eco- 
nomic factor  in  keeping  our  citizenship  up  to  its 
highest  productive  efficiency.  Therefore  the  recre- 
ation areas  are  of  the  first  importance. 

They  must  be  made  more  nearly  self-support- 
ing. 

They  will  include  from  a  third  to  a  half  or 
over  of  our  territory  with  the  scenic,  historic  and 
scientific  areas  of  superlative  value,  forests,  game 
sanctuaries,  reservoir  sites  and  connecting  pleas- 
ure ways  and  camping  sites  and  the  city  park 
system. 

There  are  now  many  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
old  and  young,  working  in  organizations  or  alone 
to  gain  and  give  a  higher  knowledge,  greater 
appreciation  and  a  more  intimate  contact  with  our 
landscapes  and  the  wild  life  therein.  They  are 
establishing  millions  of  acres  in  public  reserva- 
tions, thousands  of  miles  of  trails,  and  securing 
legislation  for  their  protection. 

This  is  constructive  recreation. 

The  work,  however,  has  been  largely  in  de- 
tached spots,  not  the  outgrowth  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  park  system  study  with  its  connecting 
recreation  ways,  and  relations  to  other  regions 
and  uses. 

Cooperative  recreation  is  represented  by  Com- 
munity Day  activities  wherein  from  a  third  to 
over  a  half  of  the  total  population  of  a  com- 
munity have  given  of  their  time,  material  and 


labor  in  the  prosecution  of  work  that  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  as  a  whole,  as  I  have  found 
in  bringing  about  ten  such  days  in  five  States. 

It  is  the  fun  of  making  play  of  the  other  fel- 
low's work  that  leads  a  banker  to  shovel  dirt  in 
competition  with  his  clerical  friends  and  at  the 
side  of  Tony  who  shovels  dirt  for  a  living.  On 
one  of  such  days  $5,000  was  the  value  of  labor 
and  material  supplied  without  cost.  On  another 
there  were  12,000  people  in  attendance  and  7,500 
cones  of  ice  cream  given  to  the  child  workers. 

Such  days  can  not  be  repeated  frequently  on 
the  same  place,  but  a  well-directed  nation-wide 
movement  will  bring  together  data,  interest  a 
great  number  of  people  through  participation  in 
the  work  and  a  knowledge  of  its  intent  that  will 
make  them  supporters. 

It  must  be  recognized  too  that  a  definite  fore- 
cast of  future  developments  and  values  gained 
through  such  a  study  would  prevent  many  mis- 
takes in  the  development  of  local  problems. 


Forest  Recreation — A  Forest 
Product 

(Continued  from  page  219) 

general  public,  federal  and  State  legislators  to  the 
need  of  a  well  developed  plan  for  forest  recrea- 
tion and  the  necessity  for  providing  for  it  liber- 
ally. The  sociological  values  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion of  all  kinds  is  obvious.  Its  influence  upon 
our  national  health,  present  and  future,  needs  no 
repetition.  Yet  if  adequate  appropriations  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  lands  are  to  be 
assured,  accurate  statistics  concerning  the  "cash 
drawer  value"  of  recreation  in  the  forest — the 
number  of  people  such  facilities  can  serve,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  derived  from  tke  leasing 
of  camp  sites,  the  amount  of  "outside  money"  it 
brings  in  to  the  State  or  to  the  community  should 
be  gathered  and  this  again  requires  a  survey  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  these  projects  under 
their  control.  The  College  of  Forestry  plans  to 
undertake  such  a  study  of  the  two  great  recrea- 
tion centers  in  New  York  State. 
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BY 

HARRIS  A.  REYNOLDS 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association 


The  town  forest  is  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
urban  dweller  to  obtain  easy  access  to  a  bit  of 
nature  in  the  wild  state.  It  combines  in  the  most 
happy  fashion,  splendid  recreational  facilities  for 
the  masses  with  the  conservation  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  community.  It  is  the  ideal  wild 
park,  and  it  pays  its  own  way. 

Historically  the  town  forest  is  an  old  institution, 
for  such  forests  have  been  in  existence  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  Europe.  In  the  tribal  days,  be- 
fore men  adopted  the  system  of  individual  owner- 
ship of  land,  the  forest  surrounding  the  com- 
munity was  the  common  source  of  food  and  fuel. 
The  town  common  found  in  certain  sections  of 
this  country  to-day  is  a  survival  of  the  tribal 
period  in  the  development  of  civilization.  This 
idea  of  public  ownership  of  forests  therefore  is  a 
natural  development  and  the  towns  and  cities  in 
most  of  the  European  countries  have  their  com- 
munal forests.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  small 
communities  to  own  large  tracts  of  forest  lands, 
the  net  revenue  from  which  covers  all  the  pub- 
lic expenditures  for  schools,  roads,  buildings  and 
other  public  needs,  thereby  eliminating  or  greatly 
reducing  local  taxes. 

TOWN  FORESTS  IN  EUROPE 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these 
communal  forests  is  the  Sihlwald  owned  by  the 
city  of  Zurich.  The  chief  forester  in  charge  of 
that  forest  once  told  me  that  the  records  of  the 
forest  ran  back  "for  more  than  1,000  years.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  1913  the  net  profit  from 
the  forest  was  $7.20  per  acre  annually. 

It  was  giving  permanent  employment  to  one 
man  for  every  thirty-three  acres,  and  many  addi- 
tional laborers  were  given  temporary  employment 
in  the  winter  season.  The  topography  is  extreme- 
ly rough,  making  lumbering  expensive  and  the 
cost  of  maintenance  unusually  high.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  in  connection  with  that 
forest  was  the  fact  that  the  city  was  still  increas- 
ing the  area,  and  paying  as  much  as  $80.00  an 
acre  for  bare  land.  This  would  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  people  were  convinced 
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of  the  value  of  the  town  forest  investment. 
In  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany  villages  of 
only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  owned  forests,  and 
in  many  such  cases  the  profits  from  the  forest  not 
only  provided  the  funds  for  the  public  treasury, 
but  each  family  was  given  every  year  a  quantity 
of  fuel  wood.  The  town  of  Forbach  near  Baden- 
Baden  had  such  a  large  and  prolific  forest  that 
after  all  public  expenditures  were  met  from  the 
net  profits  certain  families  whose  ancestors  had 
established  the  forest  received  a  money  dividend. 
Can  you  imagine  being  handed  a  check  in  place  of 
a  tax  bill  ? 

SOCIABILITY  IN  THE  TOWN  FOREST 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  such  forests  to 
any  community  is  the  opportunity  for  recreation. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  people  in  those  town  for- 
ests on  Sundays  and  holidays,  while  the  neatly 
kept  formal  parks  within  the  towns  were  practi- 
cally deserted.  It  is  the  call  of  the  wild,  the  free- 
dom, the  absolute  change  from  the  routine  of 
urban  life  that  attract  the  people  to  these  forests. 
Transportation  companies  sometimes  made  excur- 
sion rates  to  the  town  forest.  Families  with  their 
lunch  baskets  filled  the  trains.  Picnic  parties  were 
in  evidence  everywhere. 

The  Inn  and  the  inevitable  beer  and  tea  gardens 
were  given  appropriate  locations.  But  in  no  case 
did  I  see  any  land  in  the  forest  devoted  to  athletic 
sports.  The  forest  was  a  place  for  rest  and 
change.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the 
forest  for  recreation,  the  public  had  come  to  recog- 
nize that  enough  cutting  had  to  be  done  each  year 
to  balance  the  annual  growth,  although  occasion- 
ally there  would  be  a  demand  to  save  from  the 
axe  certain  picturesque  groups  of  trees.  Indi- 
vidual trees  were  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  dis- 
tinguished persons.  The  forests  were  bird  sanc- 
tuaries, and  game  animals  were  tame  and  abim- 
dant.  Occasionally  when  the  deer  became  too 
plentiful  licenses  were  sold  for  hunting  for  a 
limited  period,  thereby  reducing  the  numbers  and 
at  the  same  time  appreciably  increasing  the  rev- 
enue from  the  forest. 
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While  the  town  forest  is  a  time  honored  insti- 
tution in  Europe,  the  movement  for  such  forests 
in  this  country  is  still  in  its  initial  stage.  Our 
average  town  is  still  within  easy  reach  of  some 
forested  areas  that  are  not  yet  posted  with  "No 
trespass"  signs.  The  public,  therefore,  does  not 
appreciate  the  need  of  providing  against  the  time 
when  such  areas  will  have  become  rare.  The 
scarcity  of  timber  in  the  Eastern  States  with  the 
accompanying  high  prices  of  lumber  is  rapidly  de- 
pleting our  timbered  areas,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  public  in  self-defense  must  pro- 
vide means  of  producing  timber  as  a  crop. 

ECONOMIC  VALUES  OF  THE  TOWN  FOREST 

The  value  of  the  town  forest  from  the  recrea- 
tion standpoint  alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
such  areas,  yet  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  average  town 
the  strongest  arguments  are  on  the  economic  side. 
In  the  New  England  States  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  timber  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  even 
at  prevailing  prices,  but  the  time  factor  is  so  great 
that  the  average  man  is  not  willing  to  put  his  own 
money  into  such  a  venture  nor  is  he  willing  to 
have  his  tax  money  used  in  that  way,  purely  for 
the  prospect  of  future  money  returns.  But  when 
it  can  be  shown  that  idle  land  is  really  increasing 
his  tax  bill,  he  can  see  that  it  ought  to  be  set  to 
work.  Periodically  in  every  community  there  are 
seasons  of  industrial  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment. Ways  and  means  are  sought  by  which  per- 
sons who  must  have  work  may  be  assisted  by  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  have  their  labor  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  Fortunately  the  development 
of  a  forest  requires  a  great  deal  of  unskilled  labor 
and  much  of  the  work  can  be  pushed  forward  or 
retarded  at  will  so  that  the  town  forest  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  providing  employment 
in  such  periods.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
creation  of  a  town  forest  furnishes  some  persons 
with  regular  employment,  so  that  it  is  equivalent 
to  establishing  a  small  industry.  Since  one  person 
in  twenty  in  this  country  depends  upon  the  forest 
and  its  products  for  a  living,  it  becomes  a  serious 
matter  to  the  small  community  when  its  wood- 
using  establishments  have  difficulty  in  obtaining 
their  raw  materials.  The  handicap  placed  upon 
the  small  wood-working  plant  by  having  to  trans- 
port its  raw  materials  3,000  miles  is  sometimes 
greater  than  it  can  bear  and  the  community  loses 
an  industry.  Many  of  our  New  England  towns 
have  had  that  experience  where  the  employees 


have  to  follow  the  mill  or  go  elsewhere  for  em- 
ployment. If  the  town  by  establishing  a  forest 
can  provide  even  a  part  of  the  raw  materials  for 
its  local  wood-using  plants  it  can  retain  those  in- 
dustries. In  almost  every  community  in  the  East- 
ern States  there  will  be  found  land  that  has  been 
abandoned  for  grazing  or  farm  crops,  or  which  is 
too  hilly  or  too  poor  for  agricultural  purposes, 
which  is  producing  little  or  nothing  for  the  owner 
or  for  the  support  of  the  community  in  taxes. 
Such  land  will  almost  invariably  be  found  suited 
for  the  production  of  some  kind  of  trees  of  com- 
mercial value.  Today  those  lands  can  be  obtained 
very  cheaply,  and  even  though  it  may  require  a 
long  time  to  produce  a  crop  of  timber  it  will  be 
found  that  the  average  net  income  per  acre  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  adjoining  farm  lands. 
The  individual  or  the  community  in  the  Eastern 
States  who  is  growing  timber  as  a  crop  has  a 
natural  subsidy  of  $15.00  to  $27.00  per  thousand 
board  feet,  which  is  the  freight  charge  on  lumber 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  from  which  much  of  our 
timber  is  already  coming,  and  the  proportion  of 
western  timber  to  home  grown  used  in  the  East 
is  increasing  annually. 

THE  TOWN  FOREST  A  BIRD  SANCTUARY 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  this  country  is  the 
control  of  insects,  pests  that  are  causing  millions 
of  dollars  loss  annually  to  farmers,  orchardists 
and  forest  owners.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
apart  from  the  natural  parasites  of  these  destruc- 
tive insects,  the  best  ally  of  our  producers  of  food 
and  wood  are  the  insectivorous  birds.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  bird  sanctuaries  be  estab- 
lished if  we  are  to  increase  bird  life  in  this  coun- 
try and  these  areas  should  be  publicly  owned.  The 
town  forest  is  an  ideal  bird  sanctuary  because  it  is 
permanent.  The  public  learns  to  know  the  birds, 
and  a  sanctuary  in  each  community  would  not 
only  educate  the  public  to  the  value  of  bird  life, 
but  it  would  insure  a  proper  distribution  of  these 
feathered  friends  of  the  producers. 

The  7,000,000  sportsmen  of  the  country  have 
come  to  recognize  that  they  must  have  game  sanc- 
tuaries if  they  would  have  game,  and  their  efforts 
to  obtain  federal  legislation  to  that  end  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  their  interest. 

It  has  been  proved  that  even  relatively  small 
areas  on  which  shooting  is  prohibited  are  of  great 
value  as  breeding  places  for  game.  In  most  cases 
these  town  forests  will  be  located  far  enough  from 
the  settlements  to  be  of  value  for  this  purpose. 
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A  sanctuary  of  only  a  few  hundred  acres  has  been 
known  to  increase  the  amount  of  game  for  many 
miles  beyond  its  limits.  Hunting  must  be  classed 
as  one  of  our  favorite  forms  of  recreation,  and  in 
this  respect  the  influence  of  the  town  forests  will 
extend  far  beyond  its  limits. 

To  a  Conference  on  Outdoor-Recreation  the 
arguments  I  have  advanced  for  the  establishment 
of  town  forests  may  seem  farfetched,  but  in  deal- 
ing with  public  opinion,  rapid  progress  is  not  al- 
ways made  by  direct  action.  To  secure  public  sup- 
port in  these  matters,  every  argument  that  will 
apply  to  the  case  in  hand  must  be  advanced.  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  good  that  may  come  to  a 
community  from  the  creation  of  a  town  forest 
will  be  the  recreation  which  such  an  area  will 
afford,  but  it  is  not  the  argument  that  wins  with 
the  average  town  committee  on  finance.  Many 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  annually  on 
parks  and  it  is  money  well  spent,  but  for  nearly 
every  park  that  is  created  there  must  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  tax  payers'  bill  for  its  maintenance. 
That  is  not  the  case  with  the  forest  park  or  town 
forest.  It  is  true  that  money  must  be  advanced  in 
the  beginning  to  develop  the  town  forest,  but  the 
first  crop  of  timber  produced  will  more  than  pay 
for  its  production  and  for  the  land.  After  the 
first  crop  reaches  maturity  the  town  forest  under 
proper  forest  management  will  henceforth  be  self- 
supporting.  In  some  cases  at  least,  such  forests 
will  also  return  a  profit  to  the  town  treasury. 

RECREATION  ENJOYED  ENDEARS  THE  FOREST 
It  is  not  the  money  income  from  the  town  for- 
est that  will  popularize  and  endear  it  to  the  citizens 
so  much  as  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  forest  for  recreation.  The  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts 
will  adopt  the  town  forest  as  their  own,  and  the 
Scout  of  today  is  the  tax  payer  of  tomorrow.  In 
these  days  of  high  taxes  and  expensive  travel  it 
is  imperative  that  we  bring  the  means  of  healthful 
recreation  as  near  as  possible  to  the  individual. 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  can  afford  to 
use  the  State  Parks  and  a  much  more  limited  num- 
ber can  reach  our  National  Parks  and  National 
Forests.  The  ordinary  city  or  town  park  has  lit- 
tle attraction  to  the  young  or  old  who  want  to 
spend  a  day  in  the  lap  of  nature.  It  is  the  wild 
forest  that  provides  the  sense  of  freedom  and  ad- 
venture that  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  average 
person. 

One  phase  of  outdoor  recreation  that  is  gain- 
ing tremendously  is  tramping  and  camping.  Clubs 
are  being  organized  in  many  States  for  this  pur- 


pose. Every  city  and  town  should  provide  suit- 
able camp  grounds  for  the  hiker  or  automobile 
camper.  Hundreds  of  municipalities  are  doing 
this  already,  and  if  these  camps  can  be  located  in 
a  public  forest  they  are  all  the  more  attractive. 

TOWN  FORESTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Some  ten  States  now  have  laws  by  which  their 
cities  and  towns  might  establish  and  maintain  for- 
ests. The  movement  seems  to  be  making  the 
greatest  progress  in  New  England  and  especially 
in  Massachusetts.  Of  the  355  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Commonwealth,  thirty-six  have  now  estab- 
lished forests  ranging  in  area  from  twenty  acres 
to  500  acres,  with  an  average  of  about  100.  Be- 
sides those  places  that  already  have  town  forests 
103  towns  have  appointed  official  committees  to 
report  on  the  subject  at  the  next  annual  town 
meeting,  so  that  practically  forty  per  cent  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  taken 
some  official  action  in  relation  to  town  forests. 

The  thirteen  towns  that  created  forests  this 
spring  appropriated  over  $9,000  for  the  purpose 
which  is  more  than  the  Commonwealth  itself  spent 
annually  for  forestry  eighteen  years  ago. 

Perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  arousing  public  in- 
terest in  the  subject  is  the  offer  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Forestry  Association,  a  private  organization, 
to  plant  free  of  charge  5,000  trees,  about  five 
acres,  for  any  town  that  will  set  aside  100  or  more 
acres  under  the  Town  Forest  Act.  This  act  re- 
quires that  the  land  shall  be  set  apart  primarily  for 
the  production  of  timber  and  the  Commonwealth 
provides  the  trees  for  planting  town  forests  free 
of  charge.  The  5,000  trees  have  been  planted  by 
the  Association  for  twelve  towns.  As  in  other 
states,  our  cities  and  large  towns  hold  considerable 
tracts  of  forest  lands  as  a  protection  to  their  wa- 
ter supplies,  but  technically  these  are  not  counted 
as  town  forests  in  Massachusetts  unless  they  have 
been  given  that  status  by  a  special  vote  of  the  city 
or  town. 

The  lands  used  for  town  forests  so  far  have 
generally  been  acquired  previously  for  some  other 
purpose.  Many  places  have  converted  the  old 
farms  formerly  used  for  the  support  of  the  poor 
into  town  forests.  Others  have  taken  lands  that 
have  reverted  to  the  town  for  the  non-payment  of 
taxes,  or  have  received  gifts  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose. More  recently  several  towns  have  appro- 
priated money  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  their 
town  forests. 

The  town  forest  is  a  new  phase  of  forest 
(Continued  on  page  258) 
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One  of  the  most  significant  innovations  in 
American  education  during  the  last  forty  years 
has  been  the  development  of  organized  summer 
camps.  This  movement  owes  its  inception  to  the 
far  sightedness  of  leaders  in  the  physical  and 
moral  education  of  boys  who  realized  that  the 
restricted,  sedentary,  and  artificial  life  in  the  city 
home  must  be  supplemented  by  a  period  of  simple, 
active,  outdoor  life  in  the  woods,  under  proper 
leadership,  to  insure  normal  physical  growth  and 
the  development  of  character. 

The  first  summer  camps  were  organized  in  the 
early  eighties.  Twenty  years  later  there  were 
about  seventy  camps  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
some  5,000  boys.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  summer  camp  movement  has  developed  and 
expanded  very  rapidly.  Camps  for  girls  were  first 
organized  about  1902  and  now  there  are  between 
600  and  700  private  camps  patronized  by  about 
50,000  children  nearly  half  of  whom  are  girls. 

Nearly  all  the  permanent  and  successful  camps 
are  conducted  by  progressive  educators  who  ap- 
preciate the  possibilities  of  camp  life  in  affording 
the  physical,  social,  and  moral  training  which  city 
life  no  longer  affords  in  adequate  measure.  In 
1910  twenty  directors  of  boys'  camps  organized 
the  Camp  Directors'  Association  of  America.  The 
membership  increased  steadily  to  150  directors  in 
March,  1924,  when  this  association  was  amalga- 
mated with  the  National  Association  of  Directors 
of  Girls'  Camps,  founded  in  1916  and  having  a 
membership  of  160  directors.  The  new  organiza- 
tion under  the  name  of  Camp  Directors'  Associa- 
tion, with  local  branches  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  promises  to 
make  a  large  contribution  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  camping  for  boys  and  girls. 

Much  of  the  progress  already  made  in  defining 
aims,  establishing  standards,  and  determining  the 
relative  values  of  various  activities  in  the  camp 
program  resulted  from  the  meetings  and  commit- 
tee work  of  the  two  original  associations. 


A  statement  of  basic  standards  for  organized 
summer  camps  adopted  by  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Directors  of  Girls'  Camps  at  Annual 
Meeting,  November,  1923. 

In  view  of  the  responsibility  brought  by  past 
achievement  and  recognition,  we,  as  Camp  Direc- 
tors, wish  to  state  our  common  and  fundamental 
aims  and  standards,  both  for  ourselves  and  all 
others  who  would  undertake  this  most  important 
work. 

Article  I.  We  believe  that  the  value  of  any 
•  camp  depends,  first  of  all,  upon  its  Directors. 
The  individual  Camp  is  thus  the  outgrowth  of  the 
personality,  vision,  and  ability  of  its  Directors, 
transmitted  directly  and  indirectly  through  their 
helpers  to  every  camper. 

Article  II.  The  physical  fundamentals  of  a 
good  camp  are :  Strict  and  intelligent  attention  to 
sanitation  ;  pure  and  sufficient  water  supply ;  clean, 
balanced  and  appetizing  food ;  safety  in  all  activ- 
ities. 

Beauty  and  health  fulness  of  location. 

Such  thoughtful  selection  of  equipment  as  shall 
secure  for  each  camp  whatever  its  Director  con- 
siders useful  in  carrying  out  his  work  for  his 
campers. 

Article  III.  Turning  now  to  the  higher  purposes 
which  the  good  Camp  fulfills,  we  believe  that  the 
good  Camp  should  apply  to  its  work,  as  well  as  to 
its  corps  of  helpers,  three  measuring  rods : — 
Health,  Character,  Joy. 

(a)  We  believe  that  the  good  Camp  measures 
the  value  of  its  location,  sanitation,  food,  equip- 
ment, personal  relationships  and  program  in  terms 
of  Health. 

It  makes  the  inculcation  of  health  habits  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Camp  program,  and  strives  to 
achieve  for  its  campers  good  health  as  a  durable 
and  joyful  possession,  worthy  of  daily  effort  and 
attention. 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  good  Camp  measures 
the  value  of  its  location,  its  equipment,  personal 
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relationships  and  program  in  terms  of  Character. 

It  consciously  and  unconsciously  develops  in  its 
campers  the  great  fundamental  virtues,  such  as: 
obedience  to  law  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  re- 
sourcefulness, loyalty,  tolerance,  generosity,  a  de- 
sire to  serve,  leadership, — in  short,  just  the  qual- 
ities most  needed  for  good  citizenship. 

(c)  We  believe  that  the  good  Camp  measures 
the  value  of  its  location,  its  equipment,  personal 
relationship,  and  program  in  terms  of  Joy. 

It  secures  happiness  for  the  Camp  season. 
More  than  this,  one  of  its  chief  effects  is  to  enable 
our  youth  to  revalue  for  themselves  the  various 
ways  men  employ  to  secure  it.  Thus  it  educates 
for  leisure,  and  for  the  life-long  enjoyment  of  the 
durable  satisfaction  of  life. 

Article  IV.  We  have  the  right  to  expect,  even 
in  the  brief  period  of  one  season,  some  measure  of 
benefit  in  each  of  these  three  points : 

Superior  health.  The  knowledge  and  will  to 
preserve  it. 

Mastery  of  the  body.  Joy  and  skill  in  its  use 
both  on  land  and  in  water,  keenness  of  eye  and 
ear,  deftness  of  hand,  senses,  alert  in  observation, 
hearts  responsive  to  beauty. 

Social  consciousness  and  responsibility,  modesty 
in  victory  and  graciousness  in  defeat,  resource- 
fulness and  reliability,  contentment  with  simplicity 
and  readiness  to  serve  and  to  endure. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

The  progress  of  camping  as  an  educational 
movement  depends  very  largely  on  the  profes- 
sional training  of  directors  and  counsellors.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  camp  organization  and  administra- 
tion have  been  offered  since  1921  by  Columbia 
University  and  Boston  University:  The  course 
at  Columbia  consists  of  lectures,  discussions  and 
demonstrations  three  hours  a  week  during  one 
term  and  one  week  spent  at  Bear  Mountain  in 
May  where  the  students  apply  in  practice  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  learned  in  the  class  room. 
The  enrollment  in  this  course  is  about  two  hun- 
dred each  year.  Courses  in  camping  are  also  of- 
fered to  professional  students  in  physical  educa- 
tion in  many  institutions  ;  these  courses  include  two 
or  three  months  of  actual  camping.  For  the  past 
three  years  the  Camp  Directors'  Association  has 
conducted  courses  of  intensive  training  for  camp 
counsellors  in  charge  of  swimming,  canoeing, 
nature  lore  and  arts  and  crafts.  These  courses 
are  given  in  a  camp  for  a  period  of  seven  to  ten 
days  at  the  end  of  June. 


The  American  Red  Cross  is  cooperating  in  this 
important  work  by  offering  intensive  courses  in 
swimming  and  life-saving. 

LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

The  educational  feature  of  learning  by  doing 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. The  ideal  situation  is  where  the  mode  of  life 
is  reduced  to  the  simplest  plan  compatible  with 
hygiene  and  comfort,  and  where  all  the  work  is 
done  by  the  campers,  each  contributing  his  share. 
This  plan  was  carried  out  successfully  in  some 
of  the  small  pioneer  camps  but,  as  the  camps  in- 
creased in  size  and  the  program  of  activities  ex- 
panded, it  was  found  desirable  to  delegate  such 
routine'  and  time-consuming  activities  as  cooking, 
dishwashing,  and  scrubbing  of  floors  to  hired  help. 
The  principle  of  having  every  camper  learn  to  do 
everything  for  himself  is  still  carried  out  by  hav- 
ing small  groups  of  campers  and  one  or  two  coun- 
sellors go  on  canoe  and  hiking  trips  of  one  or 
more  days.  On  these  trips  they  gain  practical  ex- 
perience in  building  fires  in  wind  and  rain,  cook- 
ing, making  shelters,  and  all  the  various  means  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  life  in  the  open. 

The  recent  war  demonstrated  the  inadequacy 
of  our  educational  program  in  this  direction.  An 
army  officer  who  had  extensive  experience  in 
training  various  units  and  later  was  in  command 
of  troops  in  action  found  a  striking  contrast  in  the 
self-reliance,  resourcefulness,  and  adaptability  to 
new  conditions  between  units  made  up  of  city 
boys  and  units  composed  of  boys  from  the  rural 
counties  of  Northern  Maine.  The  city  educated 
boys  did  well  so  long  as  they  remained  in  an  or- 
ganized camp  where  food,  shelter,  and  all  the 
necessities  of  life  were  provided  for  them,  but 
when  they  got  out  in  the  field  and  each  boy  was 
largely  dependent  on  his  self-reliance  and  re- 
sourcefulnes  to  secure  shelter,  food,  and  other 
necessities,  they  were  helpless.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  country  boys  who  had  been  trained  to  use  their 
hands,  had  lived  in  the  open,  and  learned  how  to 
protect  themselves  from  cold  and  rain,  how  to 
cook  and  how  to  meet  the  various  conditions  of 
outdoor  life,  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  quick- 
ly to  circumstances  and  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

MAKING  CITIZENS. 

The  thinking  citizen  of  the  world  today  realizes 
as  never  before  that  the  most  important  factor  for 
social  progress,  national  stability,  and  human  hap- 
piness is  individual  character.  The  summer  camp 
has  more  possibilities  for  social  and  moral 
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training  than  the  home,  church,  or  school,  because 
it  combines  all  the  advantages  of  these  three 
agencies  and  other  advantages  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  camp  life. 

The  most  important  of  these  advantages  is  the 
.great  variety  of  interesting  and  wholesome  ac- 
tivities, which  keep  campers  occupied  and  under 
supervision  every  moment  of  the  day.  Unem- 
ployed leisure  time  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to 
the  moral  welfare  of  youth.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  saying,  "A  busy  boy  is  usually  a  happy  and 
.good  boy." 

True  and  abiding  friendship  is  a  tremendous 
force  for  the  development  of  character.  The  con- 
ditions of  camp  life  are  particularly  favorable  for 
the  making  of  deep  and  life-long  friendships.  The 
counselor  who  loves  boys  and  gives  himself  un- 
reservedly to  their  moral  welfare  and  happiness 
is  richly  rewarded  by  the  loyal  and  devoted  friend- 
ship of  every  boy  who  comes  under  his  influence. 
The  boy  who  is  conscious  of  having  won  friend- 
ship of  a  man  whom  he  admires  and  respects  will 
strive  to  emulate  the  actions  and  characteristics 
of  his  friend  and  refrain  from  doing  anything 
which  he  knows  would  displease  his  friend.  There 
is  an  element  of  hero  worship  in  the  boy's  attitude 
toward  his  man  friend;  the  man  who  can  arouse 
such  a  mental  attitude  in  the  boys  under  his  care 
wields  a  tremendous  influence  over  their  moral 
development. 

A  tremendous  factor  for  social  and  moral  train- 
ing in  the  summer  camp  is  public  opinion  which, 
in  the  boys'  camp,  is  recognized  under  the  term 
"camp  spirit."  The  significance  of  this  factor  de- 
pends on  the  strong  desire  in  every  boy's  heart  to 
win  the  good  will  and  approbation  of  his  com- 
rades. This  is  unquestionably  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  ethical  conduct  in  any  group  of  boys. 
It  behooves  the  camp  director  and  counselors  to 
set  up  definite  ideals  and  standards  of  conduct  and 
manners,  and  then  to  guide  and  direct  all  the  camp 
activities  in  a  way  to  insure  respect  for  these  ideals 
and  standards  and  strict  adherence  to  them  by 
every  member  of  the  camp  community.  After  a 
few  years  the  ideals  and  standards  become  sacred 
traditions  and  take  the  form  of  a  code,  which  suc- 
ceeding generations  will  accept  as  the  unwritten 
law  to  be  respected  and  obeyed  implicitly.  The 
fundamental  qualities,  such  as  honesty,  truthful- 
ness, modesty,  tidiness,  punctuality,  respect  for 
the  rights  of  others,  unselfishness,  loyalty,  good 
sportsmanship,  and  gentlemanly  manners  are  held 
up  as  ideals  of  conduct  which  everyone  is  expect- 
ed to  achieve.  The  results  attained  depend  largely 


on  the  force  of  public  opinion  or  camp  spirit  exist- 
ing in  the  group.  A  mother  wrote  to  the  director 
of  the  camp  where  her  boy  had  spent  the  summer : 
"Jack  returned  from  camp  in  splendid  physical 
condition.  I  am  particularly  happy  over  his  im- 
provement in  manners  and  conduct.  He  has  cor- 
rected faults  and  developed  fine  traits  of  char- 
acter. How  do  you  accomplish  in  two  months 
what  I  was  unable  to  do  in  years?"  This  par- 
ticular boy  was  an  only  child ;  he  had  been  un- 
responsive to  the  admonitions  of  parents  and 
teachers,  but  at  the  camp  he  soon  learned  that  his 
standing  among  his  fellows  depended  on  his  con- 
duct. He  caught  the  camp  spirit  and  found  joy 
and  happiness  in  living  up  to  the  code.  The 
same  principles  apply  to  the  relations  between 
girls  and  their  counsellors. 

The  summer  camp  deserves  a  prominent  place 
in  American  education  because  of  the  large  con- 
tribution that  it  is  making  in  the  development  of 
stalwart,  upright,  and  loyal  citizens.  No  effort 
should  be  spared  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
camps  until  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  land  shall 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  camping  as  a  part  of  their 
education. 
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of  pollution  problems  by  different  associations. 
Many  of  them,  such  as  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  the  American  Gas  Association  and 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  have 
done  work  on  these  problems.  The  stimulation 
of  intelligent  public  interest  in  these  matters  and 
the  holding  of  regional  conferences  between  the 
public  authorities,  the  polluting  interests  and 
those  damaged  will  also  be  done  as  means  permit. 
I  am  delighted  that  a  committee  on  pollution 
of  waterways  is  to  be  created  by  this  conference. 
There  is  a  great  public  work  for  it  to  do.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  for  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  if 
events  should  prove  that  the  committee  on  pollu- 
tion is  better  equipped  for  meeting  the  problems 
than  is  the  National  Coast  Anti-Pollution  League, 
that  the  men  composing  the  League  will  welcome 
the  efforts  of  the  President's  Committee  and  will 
cooperate  most  heartily  in  all  efforts  to  secure 
the  preservation  of  our  waterways  for  recreation 
and  other  uses. 
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If  one  hasn't  a  bigger  philosophy  of  life  to 
cling  to,  there  is  an  overwhelming  satisfaction 
in  adopting  a  faith  in  the  power  of  out-of-door 
recreation;  and  even  if  one  has  a  better  philoso- 
phy, there  can  scarcely  be  a  better  second-best 
one  than  this.  Play  is  a  moral  force,  it  is  sanity, 
it  is  development,  as  well  as  recreation.  Play 
brings  relief  from  fretting  cares,  it  is  a  safety 
exhaust  for  disappointments  and  worries. 

One  of  the  popular  war  ballads  might  happily 
be  reincarnated,  so  that  the  lips  of  thousands 
would  tingle  with  a  new  glad  refrain:  "Pack  up 
your  troubles  in  your  old  golf  bag,  and  play,  play, 
play."  As  you  approach  the  eighteenth  hole,  the 
world  itself  is  only  a  glad  big  slice  of  all  out-of- 
doors — and  a  bit  of  a  ball.  The  essence  of  happi- 
ness is  served  on  the  tennis  court.  As  your  arms 
and  legs  plough  through  a  bracing  surf,  your 
satisfied  spirit  can  never  be  touched  by  the  heavy 
finger  of  gloom.  And  after  such  wholesome  out- 
of-door  exercise  there  is  apt  to  follow  good  dis- 
position, good  appetite,  good  digestion,  perfect 
sleep. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  scarcely  needs  any 
argument.  That  outdoor  recreation  is  a  factor 
in  child  welfare  is  a  self-evident  fact.  It  is  al- 
most axiomatic.  The  statement  is  proved  over 
and  over  again,  every  day,  whenever  any  adult 
sees  children  at  play  in  the  open. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  PLAY  TO  CHARACTER 

I  have  interested  myself  recently  in  preparing  a 
chart  which  puts  into  concrete  form  the  contri- 
butions which  each  phase  of  athletics  makes  to 
character  building.  Even  those  of  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  the  fundamental- 
ness  of  big  muscle  activity  and  play,  may  be  sur- 
prised to  note  just  how  many  and  how  significant 
are  these  contributions.  For  there  are  no  less 
than  fifty  desirable  attributes  including  social, 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  good-character 
traits,  which  may  be  influenced  or  developed 
through  play  and  exercise.  The  social  attributes 
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in  this  list  include  aggressiveness,  ambition,  co- 
operation, courage,  courtesy,  decision,  follower- 
ship,  honesty,  leadership,  loyalty,  perseverance, 
play  .spirit,  self-control,  self-reliance,  self -ap- 
praisal, self-consciousness  overcome,  sportsman- 
ship. The  physical  characteristics  comprise  ability 
to  escape  danger,  ability  to  express  ideas  through 
action,  ability  to  relax,  ability  to  stimulate  devel- 
opment of  special  muscle  groups,  endurance,  flex- 
ibility, grace,  kinesthetic  sense,  motor  control, 
muscular  strength,  poise,  posture,  rhythm,  vigor. 
The  mental  qualities  are  ability  to  exercise  under 
difficult  conditions,  ability  to  make  quick  and  accu- 
rate judgments,  ability  to  respond  to  commands, 
appreciation  of  music,  definite  goal  of  attainment, 
familiarity  with  music,  imagination,  incentive  for 
physical  efficiency,  individuality,  initiative,  origi- 
nality, poise,  resourcefulness,  self -appraisal,  un- 
derstanding of  rhythm,  phraseology  and  pitch  of 
music ;  and  in  the  emotional  realm  we  may  list 
control  of  temper,  enthusiasm,  pleasure  in  achieve- 
ment, pleasure  in  rhythm.  Doubtless  this  list,  full 
though  it  is,  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  How- 
ever, even  as  it  stands,  it  represents  a  composite 
character  which  you  and  I  might  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  respect,  admire  and  even  to  envy  in 
some  respects. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  branch  of  athletics  con- 
tributes to  the  building  of  every  one  of  these 
desirable  character  attributes;  but  there  is  not 
one  characteristic  mentioned  to  which  some  one 
or  more  types  of  physical  activity  do  not  con- 
tribute, and  there  is  no  type  of  physical  activity 
which  does  not  help  to  'develop  more  than  one  of 
these  recognized  qualities. 

In  the  chart  I  have  grouped  the  physical  activi- 
ties under  the  following  headings :  Athletics,  Abil- 
ity Tests,  Group  Games,  Dancing,  Gymnastics, 
Apparatus  and  Stunts.  Not  all  of  these  activities 
are  universally  practiced  out  of  doors,  but  many 
of  them  are,  and  some  which  are  usually  practiced 
indoors  could  with  benefit  be  translated  into  out- 
door activities.  The  school  gymnasium  hour,  for 
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example,  can  very  frequently  with  greater  profit 
offer  out  on  the  playground  the  same  'exercise 
program  as  is  given  indoors.  If  the  value  of  an 
exercise  is  admitted  indoors,  how  much  more 
valuable  will  it  be  when  practiced  out  in  the  sun 
and  fresh  air ! 

There  is  no  question  about  the  power  of  play 
as  a  significant  factor  in  child  welfare.  Outdoor 
play  provides  the  rosy  cheeks  and  strong  hearts 
of  physical  health.  Its  wholesomeness  of  activity 
yields  a  happiness  that  sows  the  seeds  of  mental 
health.  But  had  it  no  other  reason  for  being, 
recreation  would  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of 
its  excellent  training  in  good  citizenship.  The  first 
social  lesson  in  good  citizenship  comes  at  about 
the  age  of  four  or  five  when  the  groups  of  chil- 
dren on  the  playground  vote  on  whether  to  play 
Bean  Bag  or  "Did  you  ever  see  a  Lassie?"  and 
then  all  cheerfully  enter  into  the  game  represent- 
ing the  majority  desire.  At  this  impressionable 
age,  there  is  little  mumbling,  little  grumbling,  no 
attempt  at  evading  the  law.  Such  poor  spirit  is 
a  product  of  adulthood  that  has  not  been  consist- 
ently and  persistently  coached  in  true  democracy 
since  early  childhood. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  future  politician  gets 
invaluable  training  in  real  sportsmanship  when 
after  a  losing  game,  he  crowds  up  to  congratulate 
the  winners  and  then  walks  home  with  his  team. 
"It  was  a  good  game  even  if  we  can't  take  the 
pennant !  Better  luck  next  time !" 

Baseball,  in  whatever  stage  of  disorganization, 
modified  to  suit  the  most  crowded  tenement  street 
in  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  played  in 
a  jargon  of  languages,  with  a  mixed  team,  as- 
sorted in  size,  color  and  nationality,  is  still  played 
according  to  rigid  rules.  When  the  umpire  calls 
to  the  batter,  "Three  strikes,  you're  out!"  even 
before  the  sentence  is  finished,  the  bat  rings  down 
on  the  plate.  Without  a  second's  hesitation,  the 
player  walks  to  the  sidelines,  or  takes  his  place  in 
the  cramped  street  "field."  There  is  social  medi- 
cine in  the  game  that  is  as  beneficial  as  the  physi- 
cal tonic  of  the  play  of  arm  and  leg  muscles ! 

DEMOCRACY  IN  RECREATION 

Doubtless  I  have  disposed  of  the  text  assigned 
me  in  shorter  order  than  the  program  committee 
for  this  conference  had  planned  for.  But  I  have 
done  so  intentionally  in  order  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  touch  upon  a  vitally  related  theme  which 
I  like  to  call  democracy  in  recreation. 

There  are  four  fundamental  principles  which 
I  should  like  to  lay  down  for  the  earnest  thought 


of  those  of  us  who  are  charged  with  promoting 
the  happy  play  of  children  (and  who  is  there 
among  the  body  of  citizenship  who  can  honestly 
sidestep  this  responsibility?).  The  first  of  these 
principles  is  that  we  should  provide  interesting 
activity  for  everybody  and  not  only  for  the  spe- 
cialized athlete.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  in  the 
country  where  for  decades  the  picked  team  has 
not  been  coached  at  the  expense  of  the  ordinary 
student  body.  The  same  practice  is  observed  in 
high  schools  far  and  wide.  Those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  to  pass  in  and  out  of  school  buildings 
notice  the  same  pernicious  practice  creeping  into 
even  the  elementary  schools.  The  athlete  is  being 
carried  to  further  achievement  and  success  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  masses ;  that  his  body  may  be 
developed  to  super  proportions,  the  bodies  of  the 
rest  of  his  classmates  receive  only  sketchy  atten- 
tion from  the  professional  coach  or  physical  edu- 
cation director. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  ALL. 

Childhood  is  distinctly  that  time  of  life  when 
habits  are  formed.  If  any  individual  is  denied 
then  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  happy,  whole- 
some habits  of  generous  out-of-door  recreation, 
there  is  little  hope  that  he  can  change  his  ways  in 
adulthood.  So  the  burden  is  upon  the  school 
system  to  provide  this  opportunity  for  every 
child. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  class  teams,  school  teams 
and  college  teams.  They  offer  very  worth  while 
physical,  mental  and  social  advantages  to  those 
who  are  already  proficient  in  their  accomplish- 
ments. But  I  insist  that  favoring  those  who  are 
already  physically  favored  is  autocracy,  not  de- 
mocracy, in  physical  education.  I  am  willing 
that  any  amount  of  time,  money,  equipment  and 
service  be  spent  on  the  top  teams,  provided  an 
adequate  and  like  amount  of  oversight  be  given 
those  who  are  but  ordinary  in  their  accomplish- 
ments. 

Many  school  departments  of  physical  education 
are  living  up  to  their  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
all  of  their  children  but  there  are  a  great  many 
other  schools  which  have  a  long  way  to  go  to 
arrive  at  the  desired  democratic  standard. 

REMEMBER  THE  GIRLS! 

My  second  principle  is  that  girls  should  have 
the  same  opportunities  for  physical  exercise  as 
are  afforded  boys.  I  have  visited  many  schools 
where  the  entire  out-of-door  playground  space 
had  been  given  over,  without  any  thought  of  in- 
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justice,  to  boys  who  were  practicing  for  some 
state  track  event  or  other  competitive  athletic 
sport.  While  the  boys  had  the  open  school  yard, 
the  girls  were  forced  to  play  baseball  indoors  in 
the  gymnasium.  And  more  often  than  not,  after 
a  short  play  period  in  the  gymnasium,  a  whistle 
would  blow  signalling  the  girls  to  clear  the  floor 
so  that  the  boys'  basket  ball  team  could  get  in 
their  daily  practice.  Too  often  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  that,  even  in  the  public  school 
system,  the  world  of  recreation  is  a  boy's  world. 
Skilled  coaches  have  been  engaged  by  schools  for 
their  boys'  athletics;  or  for  boys'  school,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  has  been  that  any  little  play- 
leader,  however  slightly  tutored,  will  do  for  the 
girls;  or,  worse  than  this,  the  girls  may  inherit 
the  spare  time  of  the  man  coach  for  the  boys. 
Frequently  he  brings  to  his  new  task  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  technique  of  football  or  pole  vaulting, 
scarcely  assets  in  an  athletic  leader  for  girls.  In 
some  city  schools,  to  be  sure,  girls'  athletics  re- 
ceive a  just  and  adequate  attention,  but  there  are 
still  many  in  which  they  do  not.  I  hope  to  see 
soon  the  dawn  of  a  day  when  girls  everywhere, 
in  both  rural  and  urban  school  districts,  will  have 
an  equally  effective  play  leader,  and  an  equal 
sharing  in  whatever  outlay  is  made  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  boys.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  would 
deprive  the  boys  of  any  advantages  that  they  are 
enjoying  already;  rather  would  I  change  condi- 
tions, broaden  the  angle  of  vision,  and  the  school 
physical  education  resources  until  girls  get  an 
equally  generous  opportunity. 

This  will  mean  no  more  building  of  school 
houses  on  cramped  lots.  It  will  even  necessitate 
a  more  universal  following  of  the  plan  used  in 
some  cities  of  condemning  property  adjacent  to 
old  closed-in  school  buildings  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  adequate  play  space  for  school  children 
of  both  sexes.  Selecting  a  school  site  adjacent 
to  a  city  park  has  been  found  practicable  in  one 
city.  Though  the  school  itself  is  built  on  a  small 
plot,  the  whole  of  the  park  becomes  the  school 
playground.  Adequate  space,  equipment  and 
supervision  for  the  recreation  of  girls  as  well  as 
for  boys  is  imperative  for  democracy  in  recrea- 
tion. 

No  MORE  PLAY  CZARS 

A  third  necessity  to  the  democratizing  of  recre- 
ation is,  to  my  mind,  a  substitution  of  a  project 
method  in  play  for  the  present  overlordship  which 
unfortunately  is  discovered  all  too  frequently  on 
school  and  park  playground.  The  play  leader  is 


often  the  Czar  of  the  grounds;  and  the  entire 
play  hour  smacks  of  paternalism.  By  virtue  of 
her  position,  the  leader  furnishes  the  equipment, 
ready  made,  for  all  recreation.  It  may  be  fault- 
less equipment;  it  is  frequently  too  faultless. 

I  am  not  a  great  believer  in  expensively 
equipped  playgrounds.  Too  often  I  have  seen 
children  walk  right  past  playground  gates  to  the 
nearby  vacant  lot,  the  only  furnishings  of  which 
are  a  few  mounds  and  scooped  out  hollows,  a 
few  tin  cans,  a  few  scraps  of  wood  and  a  labor- 
iously built  ball  field  kept  hand  plucked  of  its 
obstreperous  weeds.  Children  made  it,  so  in  your 
eyes  let  it  pass  for  a  baseball  diamond.  In  theirs 
it  is  one. 

I  want  to  see  children  given  as  much  oppor- 
tunity as  possible  to  construct  their  own  outdoor 
play  equipment.  Why  shouldn't  new  public  play- 
grounds be  built  by  the  children  themselves?' 
Think  of  a  child's  joy  in  helping  to  dig  the  play- 
ground jumping  pit,  even  if  his  small  share  is- 
but  lifting  out  one  or  two  tiny  shovels  of  dirt. 
In  his  eyes,  that  hole  will  be  glorified  for  years  ; 
his  part  in  digging  it  may  become  a  part  of  play- 
ground tradition  that  will  mark  him  as  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  Newer  arrivals  may  point 
him  out  and  say  he  helped  dig  their  sand  pit.  If 
digging  the  sand  pit  should  be  his  one  claim  to- 
distinction,  how  much  his  self  esteem  will  rise 
on  this  account ! 

Similarly  sand  boxes  may  be  made,  frames  built 
and  sand  carried,  by  the  older  children.  Big  boys- 
might  with  profit  make  their  own  running  tracks.. 
This  may  mean  carting  cinders  in  wheelbarrows- 
but  such  a  task  will  be  sought  as  a  premium.  In- 
deed, children  will  find  some  coin  in  which  to  pay- 
for  the  privilege,  for  the  constructive  creative 
work-interest  in  building  the  track  will  rival  their 
recreation-interest  in  the  completed  track. 

Let  children  work  out  their  games,  too.  Most 
of  the  popular  social  games  which  children  love 
are  spontaneous  outgrowths  of  the  play  hours  of 
former  generations.  Children  of  today  are  just 
as  creative,  just  as  inventive  as  children  of  yester- 
day. Why  should  they  be  taught  all  their  games 
ready  made,  when  there  is  such  a  store  of  imagi- 
native power  in  their  young  brains?  Imitative 
games,  tag  games  and  goal  games  will  be  created' 
by  children  with  remarkable  universality  if  they 
are  given  the  least  bit  of  encouragement.  When 
this  is  done,  playgrounds  will  look  less  like  puppet 
shows  than  they  sometimes  do  now,  play  will  be- 
freer  and  easier,  and  the  playleader  will  become' 
(Continued  on  page  246) 
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I  have  wondered  during  the  past  few  days 
whether  we  have  all  sensed  the  tremendous  social 
significance  of  the  very  fact  of  this  Conference. 
Many  of  us  have  been  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
the  Committees,  with  their  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  their  decisions  to  be  reached,  and  have  found 
it  difficult  to  get  a  proper  sense  of  proportion. 
Here  we  are,  the  United  States  of  America,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  the  nations 
that  have  ever  existed,  setting  out  in  a  practical, 
common  sense  way,  at  the  call  of  the  President, 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  country,  in  an  effort  to 
make  our  country,  through  an  extension  of  oppor- 
tunity for  outdoor  recreation,  a  land  of  whole- 
some enjoyment  and  perennial  gladness.  Such  an 
effort  must  command  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  a  long  road  upon  which  we  have  set  out 
and  there  are  many  factors  which,  in  the  long  run, 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  endeavor. 
Among  them,  I  hope,  will  be  counted  the  muse- 
ums of  Natural  History,  great  and  small. 

ONE  LOVES  BEST  WHAT  ONE  KNOWS  BEST 

After  the  Armistice,  the  regiment  with  which  I 
was  associated  was  moved  down  to  the  little 
French  village  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne. 
I  was  quartered  near  a  school  house  where  there 
were  a  lot  of  little  French  children  attending 
school.  I  became  interested  in  looking  over  their 
books  and  seeing  the  kind  of  lessons  they  were 
learning.  One  of  them  which  particularly  inter- 
ested me  was  what  they  called  a  "Petite  Geog- 
raphic." The  outstanding  feature  of  this  book 
was  that  it  told  all  about  the  things  which  could 
be  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Then 
it  went  on  to  develop  the  things  that  could  be 
found  in  the  Department — things  of  historical 
significance,  natural  wonders,  art  objects,  indus- 
tries, the  agricultural  activities ;  after  that  it  told 
about  France,  and  what  a  wonderful  country 
France  is ;  and  finally,  it  mentioned  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  motto  on  the  cover  of  that  book 


was,  "One  loves  best,  what  one  knows  best." 

That  motto,  I  think,  carried  a  lesson  for  us  all. 
I  think  that  one  explanation  of  the  intense  love  of 
their  country  which  the  French  display  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  children  of  France  have  been  edu- 
cated in  this  way. 

"One  loves  best,  what  one  knows  best."  Here 
lies  the  mission  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
A  knowledge  of  Nature  and  its  mysteries  leads 
one  to  a  keener  enjoyment  of  the  great  out-of- 
doors. 

Today  fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  live  in  cities — great  and  small.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  all  of  us  to  dream.  It  is  our 
dream  in  the  American  Association  of  Museums 
that  every  one  of  these  cities,  in  time,  will  have 
its  small  or  large  Natural  History  Museum.  Now 
that  dream  is  no  more  chimerical  than  the  dream 
that  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  the  public  library 
held  in  their  hearts  not  so  many  years  ago — that 
there  would  be  a  public  library  established  in 
every  city  and  town — and  that  dream  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  being  realized. 

UNDERSTANDING  THE  NEAR  THINGS 

May  I  visualize  to  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
province  of  the  small  museum  in  the  small  com- 
munity? We  have  these  great  institutions  like 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Muse- 
um, the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York,  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago,  and 
others  throughout  the  country.  The  small  muse- 
um, of  course,  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  these 
large  museums.  The  small  museum  should  have 
exhibits  illustrating  the  Natural  History  of  the  lo- 
cality. It  should  not  attempt  to  visualize  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  but  should  confine  itself  to  its 
intimate  local  history.  The  story  of  the  geology, 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  locality  should  be  told 
and  these  stories  should  be  told  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  readily  understood  by  children.  If 
any  of  these  museums  have  scientific  collections — 
I  mean  reserve  scientific  collections — we  recom- 
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mend  that  they  be  taken  out  of  the  show  rooms 
and  put  in  storage  for  the  use  of  students.  On 
the  floor  of  the  museum  we  recommend  placing 
the  things  that  people  can  easily  understand  and 
that  can  be  displayed  in  a  popular  way  so  that  any 
boy  or  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  will  be  able  to 
grasp  their  significance. 

Now  every  normal  boy  and  girl,  when  he  or 
she  reaches  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  arrives 
at  a  stage  of  development  when  the  desire  to  col- 
lect things  is  uppermost.  I  warrant  that  many  of 
us  here  have  had  our  collections  of  stamps,  mar- 
bles, horse-chestnuts,  and  whatnot, — this  is  a 
natural  instinct, — if  that  instinct  can  be  seized 
upon  and  given  an  intelligent  direction,  then  we 
are  going  to  make  great  nature  lovers  out  of  our 
children.  And  what  does  that  mean  for  our  chil- 
dren— our  children  in  the  crowded  cities?  It 
means,  in  the  human  equation,  that  these  chil- 
dren are  going  to  enjoy  getting  out  into  the  coun- 
try rather  than  finding  amusement  in  a  stuffy 
room.  Whenever  they  have  the  opportunity  they 
will  want  to  go  out  into  the  open.  Child  life  is 
thrilled  by  the  field  of  exploration.  Field  trips 
under  guidance  from  the  museum  give  instruction 
in  real  conservation — not  to  pluck  the  wild  flow- 
ers, not  to  kill  the  harmless  reptile,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  children  are  led  into  the  great  and  whole- 
some out-of-doors.  Children  can  be  taught  these 
things,  are  being  taught  them  through  the  exten- 
sion work  of  the  museums  all  over  the  country. 

Museums  need  not,  of  course,  stop  their  work 
when  the  child  grows  older.  There  comes  a  time 
in  the  child's  life  when  his  thoughts  turn  to  other 
things.  But,  after  they  grow  up,  they  come  back 
in  later  years  to  the  study  of  Nature  and  it  be- 
comes an  essential  part  of  their  very  lives. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

Now  this  kind  of  training  which  one  receives  in 
such  a  museum  builds  for  an  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  science,  trains  the  power  of 
observation  and  turns  out  citizens  interested  in 
the  open.  Such  citizens  will  bring  their  support 
to  park,  playground  and  recreation  movements  in 
which  we  are  all  so  much  interested.  Among  the 
devotees  of  museums  you  find  many  of  the  loyal 
workers  in  the  cause  of  recreation.  Many  of  these 
museums,  as  corporate  bodies,  have  cooperated 
with  the  recreation  movement  in  the  past  and 
these  will  continue  to  do  so.  Some  of  them  have 
already  established  schools  and  camps  in  parks 
and  some  of  them  have  established  temporary 


museums  in  the  parks  for  the  enjoyment  of  its 
wonders. 

In  connection  with  this  phase,  I  want  to  speak 
of  the  value  to  a  park — a  great  out-of-doors 
recreational  area  in  having  connected  with  it  a 
small  natural  history  museum  which  will  serve 
as  an  introduction  for  the  thousands  of  visitors 
to  the  wonders  to  be  seen  within  the  area  of  that 
park.  Last  year  there  were  100,000  visitors  to 
Yellowstone  Park.  Lots  of  them  saw  the  geysers 
in  action.  How  many  of  them  really  understood 
the  geysers,  why  and  how,  and  how  many  of  them 
could  have  been  shown  just  how  geysers  operate 
by  means  of  little  models  in  a  small  museum  lo- 
cated at  headquarters?  The  Yosemite,  a  marvel 
of  glaciated  action,  could  have  intensely  interesting 
models  showing  the  movements  of  the  glacier  and 
the  way  it  was  carved  out  of  the  mountains.  This 
movement  for  museums  in  the  National  Parks  has 
already  been  started.  There  is  now  an  excellent 
small  museum,  in  very  adequate  quarters,  in  the 
Yosemite ;  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  museum 
in  the  Yellowstone,  and,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Stella  Leviston,  a  museum  has  been  started 
in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  the  visitors  to  the 
National  Parks  would  visit  a  natural  history  muse- 
um for  the  first  time  in  their  experience.  They 
would  return  to  their  own  home  town,  thrilled 
with  the  idea  of  what  a  natural  history  museum 
might  be  able  to  accomplish.  Perhaps  the  dream 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums — that 
every  community  of  reasonable  size  in  the  coun- 
try have  a  museum — would  be  largely  advanced 
through  these  thousands  of  returning  visitors, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  possibilities  of  museums 
and  what  they  can  teach,  planning  them  then  in 
their  own  home  community. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Park  Service,  has  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  project,  and, 
at  its  recent  convention,  after  discussion,  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  idea.  The  Association  has 
appointed  a  committee  which  is  now  at  work  to 
see  whether  something  cannot  be  done  toward 
advancing  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  coming  before  this  Confer- 
ence as  a  representative  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums,  and,  on  the  Association's  be- 
half, I  pledge  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference our  hearty  cooperation  in  the  cause  to 
which  we  are  all  devoted. 


Closer  Correlation  of  the  Work  of  Private 

Agencies 


BY 

LEE  F.  HANMER 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 


A  popular  form  of  sport  for  which  there  seems 
to  be  no  closed  season  is  the  correlation  and  co- 
ordination of  private  welfare  agencies.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  pastime  has  become  so  popular 
and  is  pursued  with  such  enthusiasm.  When  we 
look  at  the  list  of  about  125  organizations  and 
agencies  that  are  represe  ited  at  this  conference, 
it  is  quite  natural  to  assume  that  they  must  be 
stepping  on  one  another's  toes  and  getting  in  one 
another's  way  generally. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  to  be  highly 
desirable  to  form  some  kind  of  super-organization 
to  correlate,  coordinate,  systematize  and  direct 
this  great  number  of  undertakings  that  seem  to 
have  much  in  common.  It  is  just  at  that  point 
where  we  would  do  well  to  proceed  with  caution. 
The  wrecks  of  such  laudable  projects  are  strewn 
all  along  the  highway  to  say  nothing  of  the  dam- 
age to  the  many  movements  that  correlation  was 
sought  to  aid.  I  shall  not  recite  the  details  of 
these  tragic  though  well-intended  efforts  to  tell 
the  other  fellow  how  and  where  and  when  to 
operate.  It  isn't  always  well  to  broadcast  all  one 
knows  about  some  things.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  experience  and  the  exercise  of  good  judg- 
ment clearly  indicate  the  wisdom  of  Joseph  Lee's 
admonition  to  aspiring  coordinators  when  he  said, 
"Brighten  the  corner  where  you  are  but  don't 
coordinate." 

The  work  of  most  private  agencies  has  in  its 
foundation  a  rather  high  percentage  of  sentiment. 
This  sentiment  furnishes  the  motive  power  that 
drives  people  to  work  and  plan  and  sacrifice  their 
own  comfort  and  means  to  do  this  worthy  thing 
that  they  have  organized  to  bring  about,  whether 
it  be  getting  children  out  of  the  slums  into  the 
glorious  open  country  for  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
holiday,  or  the  establishment  of  sanctuaries  and 
safe  breeding  grounds  for  the  migratory  birds,  of 
the  reforesting  of  the  great  denuded  areas,  or  the 
restoration  of  polluted  waterways,  or  the  pre- 
serving of  great  reaches  of  forest  and  mountain 
and  stream  for  the  people's  perpetual  heritage,  or 
the  blazing  of  trails  for  hiking  and  the  promotion 


of  their  use,  or  finding  a  way  for  working  girls 
of  moderate  means  to  have  a  joyous  holiday  in 
the  country  under  right  conditions,  or  any  one 
of  the  many  worthy  objects  of  these  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  drawn  together  here  for  this 
conference. 

What  these  people  need  is  that  kind  of  correla- 
tion that  brings  to  them  recognition  and  appro- 
bation for  the  earnest  work  they  are  doing;  that 
affords  them  an  opportunity  to  know  about  and 
appreciate  the  work  that  other  agencies  are  doing, 
and  to  get  the  inspiration  of  coming  together  to 
tell  their  own  stories  of  their  work  and  get  the 
spirit  of  team-work  and  cooperation  that  comes 
from  mutual  acquaintance  and  understanding. 

This  conference  has  proceeded  along  right  lines, 
I  am  sure,  in  having  presented  to  us  the  out- 
standing factors  in  the  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  out-of-door  resources  and  the  taking 
of  an  inventory  of  the  agencies,  Federal,  State 
and  private,  that  are  at  work  in  promoting  their 
use.  I  wish  that  when  we  come  together  again, 
and  I  assume  that  we  shall,  we  may  center  our 
attention  upon  the  reports  of  all  these  agencies 
in  their  respective  fields,  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  are  working  with  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  to  tell  us  what  they  are  doing  and 
what  they  hope  to  do.  It  will  be  a  wonderful 
story  and  it  will  constitute  an  honorable  chapter 
in  the  record  of  practical  good  citizenship. 

What  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  want  and  need 
is  that  kind  of  correlation  that  gives  opportunity 
for  acquaintance  and  mutual  understanding;  that 
lets  us  know  what  others  are  working  to  accom- 
plish, and  that  provides  practical  means  for  united 
effort  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

Let  us  seek  to  correlate  our  work  by  means  of 
an  informal  committee — not  a  new  formal  organ- 
ization— a  committee  that  shall  serve  us  as  a 
collector  and  disseminator  of  information  and  a 
rallying  point  for  future  gatherings  similar  to 
this. 

I  wonder  if  you  fully  realize  what  an  epoch- 
making  thing  has  happened  here  in  Washington 
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OUTDOOR  RECREATION  AND  CHILD   WELFARE 


this  week.  Do  we  really  appreciate  what  it  means 
to  the  work  that  our  several  agencies  are  seeking 
to  do  and  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  all  the 
people  to  have  the  President  of  the  United  States 
stand  here  and  declare  in  no  uncertain  terms  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
vast  resources  for  outdoor  recreation  and  the 
promotion  of  their  use  to  the  end  that  all  may 
come  to  know  and  enjoy  true  sportsmanship, 
right  living,  square  dealing,  and  the  wholesome 
inspiration  that  comes  from  contact  with  the 
great  out-of-doors?  He  said,  "I  want  to  see  all 
Americans  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure. 
Then  I  want  to  see  them  educated  to  use  such 
leisure  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  betterment 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  quality  of  their 
citizenship."  That  alone  is  well  worth  all  that 
this  conference  has  cost  in  time  and  effort  and 
money. 

Now  what  are  the  practical  means  of  promot- 
ing team-work  among  us  in  seeking  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  ideals  ?  Here  are  some  of  them : 

1.  Acquaintance    and    mutual    understanding 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  statement  of  the 
objects  and  activities  of  all  our  agencies  published 
and  widely  distributed 

2.  Information  in  available  form  concerning 
the  resources  and  opportunities  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation 

3.  Concerted    effort    in    stimulating    Govern- 
ment action  for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  these  recreation  resources 

4.  A  means  of  bringing  about  future  confer- 
ences of  this  sort  under  Federal  auspices.     This 
we  hope  will  be  accomplished  by  the  appointment 
of   a  continuing  committee   that   shall   put   into 
effect  what  has  been  agreed  upon  here  this  week. 

5.  A  determination  to  practice  in  our  inter- 
organization  relations  the  same  ideals  of  sports- 
manship and  team-work  that  we  seek  to  promote 
among  the  boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women 
with  whom  we  are  working 

Each  can  help  the  other,  the  others  can  help 
us,  and  together  we  can  win. 


National   Recreation 
Opportunities 

(Continued  from  page  194) 

tendency  to  class  and  caste,  than  the  democracy  of 
individual  parts  and  prowess  in  sport. 

Out  of  this  conference  I  trust  there  may  come 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  necessary  develop- 
ment of  our  life  along  these  directions.  They 


should  be  made  to  contribute  to  health,  to  broader 
appreciation  of  nature  and  her  works,  to  a  truer 
insight  into  the  whole  affair  of  existence.  They 
should  be  the  means  of  acquainting  all  of  us  with 
the  wonders  and  delights  of  this  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  of  this  country  of  which  we  are  the 
joint  inheritors.  Through  them  we  may  teach 
our  children  true  sportsmanship,  right  living,  the 
love  of  being  square,  the  sincere  purpose  to  make 
our  lives  genuinely  useful  and  helpful  to  our  fel- 
lows. All  of  these  may  be  implanted  through  a 
wise  use  of  recreational  opportunities. 

I  want  to  see  all  Americans  have  a  reasonable 
amount  of  leisure.  Then  I  want  to  see  them  edu- 
cated to  use  such  leisure  for  their  own  enjoyment 
and  betterment,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
quality  of  their  citizenship.  We  can  go  a  long 
way  in  that  direction  by  getting  them  out  of  doors 
and  really  interested  in  nature.  We  can  make 
still  further  progress  by  engaging  them  in  games 
and  sports.  Our  country  is  a  land  of  cultured 
men  and  women.  It  is  a  land  of  agriculture,  of 
industries,  of  schools,  and  of  places  of  religious 
worship.  It  is  a  land  of  varied  climes  and  sce- 
nery, of  mountain  and  plain,  of  lake  and  river.  It 
is  the  American  heritage.  We  must  make  it  a 
land  of  vision,  a  land  of  work,  of  sincere  striving 
for  the  good,  but  we  must  add  to  all  these,  in  or- 
der to  round  out  the  full  stature  of  the  people,  an 
ample  effort  to  make  it  a  land  of  wholesome  en- 
joyment and  perennial  gladness. 


Outdoor  Recreation  as  a 
Factor  in  Child  Welfare 

(Continued  from  page  242) 

less  of  the  overlord  and  more  of  a  fellow  play- 
mate. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  last  underlying  principle  in  the  democracy 
of  recreation  for  which  I  would  urge  your  cham- 
pionship today  is  this — that  in  our  early  physical 
education  we  bear  in  mind  the  public  facilities 
for  adult  recreation  and  prepare  our  children  to 
utilize  these  facilities.  We  have  public  swimming 
pools  and  beaches — yet  how  many  thousands  there 
are  who  are  unable  to  swim ;  we  have  public  golf 
courses — yet  all  golf  sticks  look  alike  to  the  great 
majority  of  us ;  we  have  park  tennis  courts,  but 
they  are  enjoyed  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many. 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  school  life  of  every 
child  when  he  can  grasp  the  principles  of  such 
(Continued  on  page  266) 


Summary  of  Resolutions  Adopted  by 

President's  National  Conference 

on  Outdoor  Recreation 


That  outdoor  recreation  furnishes  opportunity 
to  gain  abounding  health,  strength,  wholesome  en- 
joyment, understanding  and  love  of  nature,  good 
fellowship  and  keen  sportsmanship  and,  above  all, 
has  a  direct  beneficial  influence  on  the  formation 
of  sturdy  character  by  developing  those  qualities 
of  self-control,  endurance  under  hardship,  reliance 
on  self,  and  cooperation  with  others  in  team  work, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  good  citizenship. 

That  National  Parks,  consisting  of  permanent 
national  reservations  to  protect  inviolate  those 
wonderful  or  unique  areas  of  our  country  which 
are  museums  representing  the  scenery  and  prin- 
cipal natural  features  of  the  United  States,  be 
protected  completely  from  economic  use ;  that 
their  scenic  qualities  should  represent  features  of 
national  importance  as  distinguished  from  sec- 
tional or  local  significance  and  that  they  should 
be  preserved  in  a  condition  of  unmodified  nature. 

That  National  Forests,  areas  set  aside  to  pro- 
tect and  maintain  in  a  permanently  productive  or 
useful  condition  lands  unsuited  to  agriculture  but 
capable  of  yielding  timber  or  other  general  public 
benefits,  should  be  developed  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  consistent  with  permanent  productiv- 
ity in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  highest  use  of 
all  parts  of  the  area  involved. 

That  there  is  need  for  a  careful  survey  of 
public  lands,  and  consideration  of  administration, 
perhaps  under  a  Commission  form,  centered  as 
now  in  the  President's  Cabinet. 

Local,  county,  state  and  national  governments 
are  urged  to  acquire  areas  suitable  for  recreation 
and  to  preserve  wild  life,  within  easy  access  of 
all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

That  laws  to  uphold  private  owners  in  the  pro- 
tection of  such  plants  as  dogwood,  mountain 
laurel,  holly  and  other  valuable  native  vegetation 
should  be  enacted  by  all  the  states. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  a  National  Arboretum 
and  Botanical  Park. 

That  the  greatest  problem  in  connection  with 
wild  bird  conservation  today  is  wider  education, 
that  there  should  be  better  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing laws,  regulation  of  bag  limits,  provision  of 
sanctuaries. 


That  effort  should  be  continued  for  the  preser- 
vation of  game  animals  through  propagation, 
refuges,  public  shooting  grounds,  prevention  of 
destructive  practices,  non-sale  regulations,  bag 
limits,  licensing  systems,  special  funds  and  other 
methods. 

That  scientific  investigation  of  fishery  resources 
be  encouraged,  that  propagation,  stocking  and 
rescue  operations  be  encouraged  and  enlarged, 
especially  looking  toward  the  protection  of  sal- 
mon, striped  bass,  shad,  sturgeon  and  black  bass. 

That  solution  of  problems  of  water  pollution 
and  drainage  should  be  sought  by  education  and 
fact-finding;  that  indiscriminate  drainage  is  a 
conspicuous  source  of  waste. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  international  athletic 
competitions. 

Urging  industries  to  provide  facilities  for 
organized  games  and  to  support  municipal  pro- 
vision of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

Calling  attention  to  the  value  for  agricultural 
workers  of  all  types  of  informal  recreation  and 
organized  games,  and  for  city  dwellers  of  such 
recreations  as  fishing,  hunting,  boating  and  camp- 
ing, which  involve  a  complete  change  of  environ- 
ment. 

Endorsing  nature  study. 


That  in  view  of  the  massing  of  our  population 
in  cities  and  towns,  which,  so  far  as  foreseeable 
will  increasingly  continue;  and  in  view  of  the 
helplessness  of  children  and  youths  to  determine 
their  own  environment,  and  admitting  their  in- 
herent right  to  a  place  in  which  to  play ;  the  Con- 
ference recognizes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
community  to  provide  and  operate,  either  by  pub- 
lic or  private  means,  adequate  space  for  play  and 
recreation  and  that  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  a  community  should  be  regarded  as  the 
minimum  requirement  for  this  purpose,  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  give  all  sections,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  equal  accommodation  both  as  to  location  and 
area. 

And  to  this  end  in  new  city  additions  of  ten 
acres  or  more  this  provision  should  be  made  a 
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condition  of  such  additions'  acceptance  by  the 
municipalities. 

And  recognizing  further  that  recreation,  aside 
from  its  pleasure-giving  object,  is  an  important 
element  in  fostering  good  citizenship,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  community  to  furnish  on  its  play- 
grounds organized  recreation  under  executive 
leadership  of  high  character. 

That  the  President's  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation  looks  with  approval  on  those  agencies 
and  institutions  seeking  to  give  specialized  pro- 
fessional training  to  workers  in  the  various  fields 
of  recreation. 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION  NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN 

1.  That  the  Conference  believes  that  the  basic 
recreational  needs  of  all  children  are  the  same 
and  urges  the  value  of  a  statement  of  average 
outdoor  standards  for  children,  based  on  a  thor- 
ough study.     Such  a  statement  will  serve  as  a 
minimum   which   may   be    freely   exceeded,   but 
which  we  shall  first  endeavor  to  make  universal. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  400  cities  and 
towns  of  8,000  or  more  are  reported  not  to  have 
a  single  playground  or  play  leader,  the  Confer- 
ence urges  that  these  communities  and  all  others 
take  up  the  study  of  the  outdoor  recreation  needs 
of  their  children,  with  the  purpose  of  immediate 
action.. 

3.  That  the  recreation  needs  of  the  country's 
15,000,000  rural  children  should  be  studied  and 
provided  for  in  connection  with  the  schools  and 
in  cooperation  with  agencies  promoting  helpful 
social  activities  as  a  means  of  enriching  country 
life  and  counteracting  the  lure  of  the  city. 

4.  That  the  Conference  urges  the  basic  impor- 
tance of  training  leaders  for  recreational  activi- 
ties.   It  also  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  recrea- 
tion institutes  with  traveling  instructors. 

5.  That  the  growth  of  our  cities  and  communi- 
ties has  been  such  that  inadequate  provision  has 
been  made   for;*  the  recreational  needs   of   their 
people,  and  land  within  the  corporation  limits  of 
such  communities   is   costly.     Very   definite   co- 
operation should  be  sought  with  cities,  towns  and 
rural  communities  looking  towards  the  acquisition 
by  gift,  or  purchase  by  public  funds,  of  tracts  of 


land  generally  unsuited  for  cultivation,  but  well 
adapted  for  outdoor  recreation,  within  reasonable- 
distance  from  the  centers  of  said  cities,  towns  or 
communities,  with  the  object  of  developing  such 
areas  as  may  be  selected  for  general  recreational 
centers  open  to  all  citizens  and  their  families  un- 
der regulations  to  be  determined  by  said  cities  and 
communities. 

6.  That  commercial  housing  enterprises  be 
urged  to  consider  the  setting  aside  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  children  for  small  interior  play- 
grounds. 
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Boy  Scouts  of  America 
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PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Problems  of  Public  Service 

(Continued  from  page  220) 

too  much  toward  the  theory,  "Let  George  do  it." 
The  states  ask  the  national  government  to  do 
certain  things ;  the  county,  the  state ;  and  the  city, 
the  county,  instead  of  doing  them  themselves. 
And  likewise,  the  people  are  asking  their  govern- 
ments to  do  many  things  which  they  could  do 
themselves,  if  they  would  join  hands.  There  is 
of  necessity  a  limitation  to  what  governments  can 
do  in  the  service  of  the  people,  and  that  limit  is 
mostly  determined  by  the  means  the  people  set  at 
their  command.  Taxation  is  a  problem  all  of  its 
own  and  at  the  present  time  especially,  it  is  a 
tantalizing  and  even  dangerous  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  every  citizen  of  the  country.  It  certainly  be- 
hooves us  who  are  responsible  for  the  levying  of 
taxes  as  well  as  the  expenditures  of  moneys  so 
received,  to  be  very  careful  and  conscientious  in 
the  exercise  of  our  authority  and  the  discharge  of 
our  duties. 

WHAT  ABOUT  A   MEASURE   OF   SELF-SUPPORT? 

There  are  many  activities  which  we  advocate 
and  conduct  which  need  and  should  not  be  a 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer  at  all.  The  taxpayer 
has  done  his  full  share  in  providing  the  grounds 
and  the  necessary  equipment  and  accommodations, 
and  he  should  be  relieved  wherever  possible  from 
also  bearing  the  cost  of  operation.  The  people 
who  make  use  of  the  accommodations  so  fur- 
nished must,  and  they  are  willing  to,  sustain  the 
service  furnished  through  such  operation  by  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees.  Bathing,  boating, 
tennis,  golf  and  similar  service  can  and  should 
be  made  self-sustaining.  Free  service  for  such 
activities  is  not  any  more  justified  than  was  the 
distribution  of  free  seeds,  as  was  the  custom  until 
recently  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 

The  exploitation  of  the  possibilities  for  making 
certain  branches  of  outdoor  recreation  service 
self-sustaining  is  certainly  worth  the  attention  of 
every  official  and  organization  interested  and  con- 
nected with  such  public  service.  Without  the 
least  intention  or  desire  to  laud  my  home  city  or 
the  department  with  which  I  am  connected,  I 
believe  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  here  what 
Minneapolis  has  accomplished  and  expects  to 
accomplish  in  providing  municipal  golf  courses. 
We  now  have  two  eighteen-hole  courses.  On  one 
of  them  we  have  a  fine  building,  costing  $75,000, 
paid  for  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  fees. 


On  the  other  we  expect  to  erect  a  similar  building 
in  due  time,  for  which  purpose  we  have  already 
accumulated  in  the  treasury  $20,000  from  fees. 
The  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  has  just 
closed  a  contract  with  a  company  holding  a  large 
tract  of  land  adjacent  to  the  city,  under  which 
the  company  deeded  to  the  city  154  acres  of  land, 
on  which  it  will  construct  a  fully  equipped  golf 
course,  to  be  ready  for  service  next  year.  The 
total  cost  of  land  and  improvements  will  be  $200,- 
000.  The  course  will  be  paid  for  in  yearly  in- 
stallments out  of  the  revenue  of  the  course,  after 
the  cost  of  operation  has  been  deducted.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  procure  one  or  two  more  such 
(Continued  on  page  256) 


Save  the  Wild  Flowers! 

(Continued  from  page  207) 

yet  passed;  the  Maryland  law  provides  that  no 
one  shall  enter  upon  the  land  of  another  and  pick 
flowers  or  take  away  any  of  the  trees  without 
written  permission  of  the  owner,  subject  to  a  fine 
of  twenty-five  dollars  and  imprisonment.  Some 
States  are  suggesting  offering  part  of  the  fine  to 
whoever  complains  with  the  possibility  that  the 
constables  and  other  officers  may  try  to  earn  more 
money  for  watching  for  such  violations.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  arouse  a  little  more  sentiment. 

THE  SCHOOLS  HELP  GREATLY 

Our  greatest  chance  of  spreading  the  idea  of 
protection  of  the  wild  flower,  I  believe,  is  through 
the  schools,  and  a  constantly  increasing  effort  is 
being  made  along  these  lines.  Teachers  in  the 
schools  who  are  interested  should  speak  on  nature 
subjects.  In  large  towns  and  cities  the  teachers 
are  beginning  to  take  an  active  interest  in  that 
phase  of  the  work.  I  have  been  told  several  times 
by  officers  that  they  were  beginning  to  question 
whether  the  efforts  that  have  been  started  are  do- 
ing any  good  and  I  have  not  until  this  spring  seen 
any  actual  evidence  of  the  work.  In  Washington 
this  year  we  put  on  an  active  campaign  for  the 
protection  of  dogwood  through  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Noyes.  Mr.  Noyes  is  connected  with  the 
Star  and  placed  one  of  his  reporters  at  our  serv- 
ice for  writing  anything  we  wanted,  and  for  two 
weeks  we  had  an  article  suggested  by  some  offi- 
cer of  the  society  or  by  Mrs.  Noyes  or  by  the 
Star  reporter  himself,  pictures  of  the  flower  were 
made  with  the  legend,  "Please  leave  the  dogwood 
to  be  enjoyed."  You  will  see  some  of  these  pic- 
(Continued  on  page  265) 
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The  Importance  of   Doing 
Things  Badly 

BY 
I.  A.  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  Williams,  in  an  article  in  the  Living  Age, 
reprinted  from  the  London  Outlook,  discusses 
The  Importance  of  Doing  Things  Badly.  Among 
the  things  which  he  considers  worth  doing  badly  is 
acting. 

"Acting,  at  its  best,  can  be  a  great  art,  a  thing 
worth  doing  supremely  well,  though  its  worth,  like 
that  of  all  interpretative  arts,  is  lessened  by  its 
evanescence.  For  it  works  in  the  impermanent 
medium  of  human  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  thing 
that  the  actor  creates — for  what  we  call  an  inter- 
pretative artist,  is  really  a  creative  artist  working 
in  a  perishable  medium — is  an  impression  upon, 
an  emotion  or  a  thought  aroused  in,  the  minds  o.f 
an  audience,  and  is  incapable  of  record. 

"Acting,  then,  let  me  postulate — though  I  have 
only  sketched  ever  so  briefly  the  proof  of  my  be- 
lief— can  be  a  great  art.  But  is  anyone  ever  de- 
terred from  taking  part  in  amateur  theatricals  by 
the  consideration  that  he  cannot  act  well  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it !  And  quite  rightly  not,  for  acting  is 
one  of  the  things  about  which  I  am  writing  this 
essay — the  things  that  are  worth  doing  badly. 

"Another  such  thing  is  music ;  but  here  the  pro- 
verbial fallacy  again  exerts  its  power,  as  it  does 
not,  for  some  obscure  and  unreasoning  discrim- 
ination, in  acting.  Most  people  seem  to  think  that 
if  they  cannot  sing,  or  play  the  piano,  fiddle,  or 
sackbut,  admirably  well,  they  must  not  do  any  of 
these  things  at  all.  That  they  should  not  indis- 
criminately force  their  inferior  performances 
upon  the  public,  or  even  upon  their  acquaintances, 
I  admit.  That  there  is  no  place  'in  the  home'  for 
inferior  musical  performances,  is  an  untruth  that 
I  flatly  deny. 

"How  many  sons  and  daughters  have  not,  with 
a  very  small  talent,  given  their  parents — and  even 
the  less  fondly  prejudiced  ears  of  their  friends — 
great  pleasure  with  the  singing  of  simple  songs? 
Then  one  day  there  comes  to  the  singer  the  ser- 
pent of  dissatisfaction ;  singing  lessons  are  taken, 
and — if  the  pupil  is  of  moderate  talent  and  modest 
disposition — limitations  are  discovered.  And 
then,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  singing  is 
dropped,  like  a  hot  penny.  How  many  fathers 
have  not  banished  music  from  their  homes  by 


encouraging  their  daughters  to  take  singing-les- 
sons ?  Yet  a  home  may  be  the  fresher  for  singing 
that  would  deserve  brickbats  at  a  parish  concert. 

"This  cursed  belief,  that  if  a  thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  is  the  cause  of 
a  great  impoverishment  in  our  private  life,  and 
also,  to  some  extent,  of  the  lowering  of  standards 
in  our  public  life.  For  this  tenet  of  proverbial 
faith  has  two  effects  on  small  talents ;  it  leads 
modest  persons  not  to  exercise  them  at  all,  and 
immodest  persons  to  attempt  to  do  so  too  much 
and  to  force  themselves  upon  the  public.  It  leads 
to  the  decay  of  letter  writing  and  of  the  keeping 
of  diaries,  and,  as  surely,  it  leads  to  the  publica- 
tion of  memoirs  and  diaries  that  should  remain 
locked  in  the  writers'  desks. 

"It  leads  Mr.  Blank  not  to  write  verses  at  all — 
which  he  might  very  well  do,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  happiness  and  for  the  amusement  of  his 
friends — and  it  leads  Miss  Dash  to  pester  the 
overworked  editors  of  various  journals  with  her 
unsuccessful  imitations  of  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  Mr. 
Yeats,  and  Dr.  Bridges.  The  result  is  that  our 
national  artistic  life  now  suffers  from  two  great 
needs:  a  wider  amateur  practice  of  the  arts,  and 
a  higher,  more  exclusive,  professional  standard. 
Until  these  are  achieved  we  shall  not  get  the  best 
out  of  our  souls. 

"The  truth  is,  I  conceive,  that  there  is  for  most 
of  us  only  one  thing — beyond,  of  course,  our 
duties  of  citizenship  and  our  personal  duties  as 
sons,  or  husbands,  or  fathers,  daughters,  wives,  or 
mothers — that  is  worth  doing  well — that  is  to 
say,  with  all  our  energy.  That  one  thing  may 
be  writing,  or  it  may  be  making  steam-engines,  or 
laying  bricks.  But  after  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  things  that  are  worth  doing  badly,  with  only 
part  of  our  energy,  for  the  sake  of  the  relaxa- 
tion they  bring  us,  and  for  the  contacts  which  they 
give  us  with  other  minds.  And  the  sooner  Eng- 
land realizes  this,  as  once  she  did,  the  happier, 
the  more  contented,  the  more  gracious,  will  our 
land  be." 


COME. 

LET'S 

PLAY! 


Book  Reviews 


MY  HEALTH  BOOK.  Published  by  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City 

Very  attractive  indeed  is  this  Nature's  Health  and 
Beauty  Score  Card  in  which  the  girl  may  record  the 
points  which  make  her  100  per  cent,  attractive.  Emphasis 
is  made  on  play  as  the  greatest  of  "beauty  aids." 

"Keep  the  desire  for  play ;  make  opportunities  to  go 
out  to  meet  the  great  joy  of  out  of  doors.  No  matter  if 
the  city  girl  finds  it  hard ;  physical  recreation  and  outdoor 
play  are  worth  a  little  contriving,  for  they  will  yield  ample 
returns  in  bright  eyes,  a  clear  head  and  smiling  warm  red 
lips.  Play  out  of  doors  and  you  will  express  in  face,  in 
voice  and  in  carriage  that  joie  de  v'vvre  which  is  a  never- 
ending  joy  alike  to  the  possessor  and  to  all  who  behold 
her." 

BUILDING  STRONG  BODIES.  Woods  Hutchinson,  A.M., 
M.D.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  New 
York 

The  importance  of  play  is  the  subject  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  this  new  book  by  Dr.  Hutchinson.  "Train  a  child 
to  play  vigorously  and  sensibly,"  he  says  in  his  foreword 
to  teachers,  and  "you  will  ingrain  into  his  very  marrow 
health  habits  which  will  last  all  his  life  through;  and 
better  still,  you  will  also  make  him  into  a  true  socialized 
being,  able  to  work  with  his  fellows." 

There  are  additional  chapters  on  the  muscle  building 
properties  of  play  and  how  play  fits  for  work  in  the 
schoolroom.  Still  other  chapters  have  to  do  with  swim- 
ming, hiking,  camping,  baseball,  football,  nature  activi- 
ties, Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls.  The 
book  is  addressed  directly  to  the  child  audience  whom  Dr. 
Hutchinson  wishes  to  reach,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting as  well-  as  instructive,  since  the  health  program  it 
seeks  to  promote  is  expressed  in  terms  of  play  rather 
than  health. 

TEN  RECREATIONAL  PARTIES,  by  Helen  Durham.  The 
Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Price,  $.75 

In  this  attractive  booklet  Miss  Durham  has  brought 
together  and  elaborated  the  games,  stunts  and  dramatic 
features  which  proved  most  successful  in  her  work  as 
recreation  director  under  the  War  Work  Council  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Many  novel  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  a  peanut  party,  a  newspaper 
party,  doll  party,  a  balloon  party,  a  Japanese  party,  a 
Colonial  or  Washington's  Birthday  party,  a  circus  party, 
an  Italian  street  scene,  a  gypsy  dance  and  a  Christmas 


TEN  TIMELY  DANCES,  by  Helen  Durham  and  Janet  Lane. 

The  Woman's   Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,   New 

York  City.     Price,  $.75 

The  Colonial  Minuet,  the  Gavotte,  Jump  Jim  Crow, 
English  Maypole  Dance,  Italian  Tarantella,  Japanese 
song  and  dance,  gypsy  dance,  clown  dance,  pony  ballet, 
an  aesthetic  dance,  are  the  dances  selected  for  this  com- 
pilation. Each  is  described  in  detail  and  full  directions 
are  given.  It  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  dances  may 
be  advantageously  used  with  Ten  Recreational  Parties 
by  Miss  Durham. 

MOTION  PICTURES  FOR  COMMUNITY  NEEDS,  by  Gladys  and 
Henry  Bollman.  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York  City.  Price,  $2.00 

Here  is  a  very  practical  book  for  churches,  schools, 
community  centers  and  similar  community  groups  who 
are  putting  on  motion  pictures.  It  gives  the  background 
of  the  motion  picture  industry,  points  out  sources  of  in- 
formation and  tells  of  available  films  and  where  they  can 
be  obtained.  The  book  also  contains  necessary  informa- 
tion on  the  details  involved  in  the  showing  of  a  picture, 
such  as  equipment  and  installation,  operation,  projection 
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screens,  booths,  supplies  and  the  handling  and  care  of 
films.  A  very  helpful  chapter  is  one  dealing  with  sug- 
gested programs  for  various  community  groups. 

LITTLE  ROBIN  STAY-BEHIND.    Woman's  Press,  600  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York  City.     Price,  $1.75 
The  author  of  America  the  Beautiful  has  not  forgotten 
her  friends,  the  children,  and  in  this  collection  of  whimsical 
plays  in  verse,  one  to  celebrate  a  special  occasion  in  each 
month  of   the  year,  birds  and   fairies,  elves   and  saints, 
seasons  and  flowers,  live  and  romp  together  delightfully. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  THROUGH  STORYTELLING,  by  Mildred 
P.  Forbes.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  City 

In  this  text  book  for  teachers,  social  workers  and  home 
makers  will  be  found  not  only  the  practical  suggestions 
which  the  storyteller  needs  in  developing  the  necessary 
technique — and  story  telling  is  an  art  in  which  technique 
plays  a  part — but  also  a  presentation  of  the  values  of 
storytelling  in  building  for  good  citizenship.  The  plan 
which  is  followed  of  discussing  storytelling  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  child,  the  youth  and  the  adult  adds  value 
to  the  presentation. 

PAGEANTRY  FOR  IOWA  COMMUNITIES,  by  George  O.  Hur- 
ley.    Bulletin  of  Information  Series  No.  10.     State 
Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  offer  a  practical 
discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  writ- 
ing, organization  and  production  of  a  community  pageant. 
The  suggestions  are  based  on  the  experience  of  the  author, 
a  pageant  master,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  existing 
literature  on  the  subject.     In  addition  to  the  chapters  on 
form  and  content,  organization  and  production,  there  is 
a  bibliography  of  helpful  books,  a  list  of  successful  pag- 
eants and  a  list  of  suggested  themes  for  Iowa  pageants. 

HOME-MADE  GAMES  AND  GAME  EQUIPMENT,  by  A.  Neely 
Hall.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company,  Boston. 
Price  $2.50 

Here  is  a  real  book  for  the  real  boy!  With  its  prac- 
tical suggestions,  illustrations  and  working  drawings  for 
a  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  games  it  offers  fun  in 
making  and  fun  in  playing.  A  few  of  the  games  and 
equipment  described  are  an  indoor  golf  course  and 
croquet  set,  table  tennis,  ten  pins,  a  home  bowling  alley, 
indoor  horseshoes  and  toss  target,  dominoes  and  lottoes, 
checker  and  chess  boards,  pool  and  billiard  table  and  a 
lawn  tennis  court. 

The  boy  who  has  this  book  of  Mr.  Hall's  and  a  set 
of  tools  need  have  no  dull  moments. 

THE  VICTROLA  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  RECREATION  AND 
PLAY.     Education  Department  of  the  Victor  Talk- 
ing Machine  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
In  the  attractive  booklet  issued  under  this  title  is  to  be 
found   a   fund   of   information   on   the   subject   of    folk 
dancing.    The  folk  dance  records  described  in  the  booklet 
as  available  through  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Com- 
pany have  been  grouped  according  to  countries,  and  an 
interesting  description  of  the  dance  accompanies  the  in- 
formation regarding  each  record.    Attractive  illustrations 
make  the  dance  descriptions  still  more  vivid. 


Rubber  Grips  and  Longer  Links 

Make  MED  ART  Swings  Safer 

In  all  Medart  Playground  Apparatus  there  are  outstanding  features  resulting 
from  many  years  of  experience.  The  rubber  covered  hand  grip  for  swings  is 
an  example — it  assures  greater  safety  and  comfort.  Children  will  use  a  short- 
link  chain  swing  that  pinches  their  hands,  but  not  as  enthusiastically  or  as 
often  as  they  will  use  the  Medart  swing  with  its  long  links  and  vulcanized 
rubber  grip. 


The  links  are  9^4  inches  long,  drop  forged 
and  made  heavier  in  the  center.  Special  seat 
brackets  prevent  tilting.  Roller  bearing  fit- 
tings are  unconditionally  guaranteed  for 
three  years — many  have  given  constant 
service  for  fifteen  years.  Rollers  and  shaft 
are  of  hardened  steel. 


This  roller  bearing  fitting,  at 
paint  of  greatest  strain,  is  ac- 
knowledged the  safest  and  most 
serviceable  ever  devised. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


Supporting  steel  links  are  test- 
ed to  2500  pound  tensile  strength. 
Note  bracket  supports  which  pre- 
vent tilting. 


The    three    principal    factors    in    playground    equipment    are SAFETY,     SERVICE    and 

DURABILITY.  The  thought  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  these  three  factors  is  exemplified 
in  every  piece  of  Medart  Playground  Apparatus.  As  a  consequence,  Medart  Equipment 
has  been,  for  fifty  years,  the  first  choice  of  civic  officials,  school  boards,  physical  instruc- 
tors and  others  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  playground  apparatus.  The  price  is  much 
lower  than  you  would  expect  for  apparatus  of  such  outstanding  merit. 

Send  for  Catalog  M-33 

It  illustrates  the  full  line  of  Medart  Playground  Equipment.  Also  contains  information  on 
playground  planning  based  on  our  long  experience  in  this  work.  This  catalog  sent  free  on 
request. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Lockers  Catalog  A- 10  on  request 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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ENJOYMENT    OF    SCENIC    RESOURCES 


Quality 


Quality  was  the  key  that 
opened  the  first  Spalding 
store,  in  Chicago,  March  1, 
1876,  and  Quality  ever  has 
been  the  dominant  feature 
of  Spalding  Athletic  Goods. 


The  same  purposes  -  -  the 
same  resolve — to  make  and 
sell  the  best — still  form  the 
guiding  policy  of  this  old 
but  ever  youthful  firm. 


If   it's   Spalding's;   it's  of- 
ficial! 


Address  the  Spalding  store 
nearest  you  (located  in  all 
large  cities)  for  the  new 
1924  Athletic  Goods  Cat- 
alogue. 


The  Spalding  Gymnasium 
and  Playground  Contract 
Dept.  (jChicopee,  Mass.) 
will  also  be  glad  to  submit 
plans  and  suggestions. 


National  Provision  for  the 

Enjoyment  of  Our  Scenic 

Resources 

{Continued  from  page  222) 

desirable  functions  of  the  public  lands  which 
they  have  at  heart  neglected  or  ill  administered.  It 
has  caused  also  friction  among  the  government  ser- 
vices, each  of  which  sees  in  the  domain  of  another 
things  being  ill  done  which  it  could  do  better. 
A  PLAN  SUGGESTED 

It  has  occurred  to  some  of  us  that  perhaps  the 
situation  might  be  improved  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  set  up  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
National  Lands,  which  should  be  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments  and  services 
concerned  therewith  or  at  any  rate  of  persons  only 
immediately  subordinate  to  these  heads.  The  duty 
of  this  committee  should  be  to  consider  all  the 
public  lands  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  their  im- 
portant functions,  primary  and  secondary;  to 
determine,  even  though  in  a  very  general  way,  on 
a  broad  governmental  policy,  taking  all  these  func- 
tions into  account ;  and  to  make  this  policy  a  mat- 
ter of  record  as  advice  and  guidance  for  the  use 
of  the  various  departments  and  services  con- 
cerned. The  heads  of  the  various  departments, 
then,  being  entirely  familiar  with  the  policy,  hav- 
ing helped  to  form  it,  might  each  as  far  as  possible 
modify  the  procedure  of  his  own  department  in 
accordance  therewith.  This  committee  should 
be  served  and  represented  on  the  ground  by  a  suf- 
ficient staff  of  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  train- 
ing, many  of  them  trained  in  the  appreciation  and 
preservation  of  natural  beauty,  who  would  go  over 
the  parks  and  forests  and  other  public  reserva- 
tions, with  no  authority  to  give  orders  or  instruc- 
tions, but  helping  the  local  people  when  officially 
called  on,  familiarizing  themselves  with  local  con- 
ditions, and  reporting  back  to  the  committee. 

For  some  of  the  public  lands  the  enjoyment  of 
nature  is  the  main  product,  but  from  practically 
all  the  other  public  lands  it  is  an  important  by-pro- 
duct, and  since  it  is  a  product  particularly  liable  to 
destruction  through  neglect  or  mismanagement, 
wre  believe,  who  are  interested  in  natural  beauty 
and  recreation,  that  some  such  scheme  of  co- 
operation of  governmental  forces  is  very  import- 
ant ;  and  if  a  material  advance  in  this  direction 
should  be  the  result  of  this  Conference,  it  would, 
we  believe,  be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
which  it  could  make  to  the  general  welfare. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Weaving  with  crepe  paper  rope~~ 

a  craft  well  suited  for  Playground  work 


For  Playground  classes,  the  art  of  weaving 
colored  crepe  paper  rope  is  ideal. 

1.  The  material  is  inexpensive. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  learn — and  intensely  inter- 
esting   to   the    younger    as    well   as    the    older 
children. 

3.  Dennison's  Crepe  Paper  Rope  is  soft  and 
pliable   and   does  not  hurt   the   hands.     There 
are  none   of   the   objectionable   features   which 
accompany    weaving    with    other    material,    as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  wetting,   or  singeing 
the  finished  article. 


4.  Children  can  make  baskets,  trays,  lamps 
and  many  other  useful  articles. 

5.  The  instruction  booklet  is  complete,  fas- 
cinating and  costs  but  ten  cents.    A  quantity  of 
booklets   can   be    easily   obtained,   from   which 
self-instruction  is  possible. 

6.  Dennison  will  help  in  establishing  classes 
through  their  Service  Bureaus. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  craft — note  the 
coupon.  Send  ten  cents  now  for  the  32  page 
illustrated  instruction  booklet  "Weaving  with 
Paper  Rope." 


r 


DENNISON    MFG.    CO.,    Dept.    115 
Framingham,   Mass. 

Enclosed  find  ten  cents  for  a   copy  of  "Weaving  with   Paper   Rope." 
I  am  also  interested  in 

the  other  Dennison   Playground   Crafts. 

the  free  service  of  the  Dennison  Service  Bureaus. 


Name.  .  . 
Address 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 


Seats  Wherever  You 
Need  them 

TN  less  than  two  hours  3500  seats  are  up 
*-  and  ready  for  the  swimming  meet  to- 
night. Tomorrow  rush  them  away  for  the 
basket  ball  game.  Then  knock  them  down 
and  store  them  away  in  little  space  until  the 
next  crowd  must  be  made  comfortable. 

Our  Knockdown  Bleachers  are  everywhere 
in  schools,  colleges,  industrial  plants,  base- 
ball parks,  playgrounds,  clubs — wherever 
people  congregate  indoors  or  outdoors. 

They  go  up  quickly  without  a  bolt  to  tighten 
or  a  nail  to  drive.  Yet  they  stand  firm  and 
rigid  under  the  surging  and  jumping  of  an 
excited  crowd.  Solidity  is  their  outstanding 
quality. 

Knockdown  Bleachers  are  comfortable — 
ample  room  for  each  spectator  and  a  sep- 
arate foot  rest  below  the  level  of  the  seat 
ahead.  The  seat  boards,  made  of  high  grade 
Washington  Fir,  are  smooth  and  painted. 
The  jacks  or  horses  are  made  of  strong, 
long  leaf  yellow  pine,  securely  bolted. 

Send  for  full  description  and  prices 

LEAVITT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

363  Griggs  Street  Urbana,  111. 


PEG.  US  PAT  OFF 


BLEACHERS 


Financial  Problems 

(Continued  -from  page  252) 

courses  under  a  similar  plan  of  finance.  Under 
such  a  plan,  the  golfer  pays  for  the  course  and 
the  general  taxpayer  is  relieved. 

The  American  people  are  generous,  their  hos- 
pitality is  great  and  in  many  ways  goes  too  far 
in  that  respect.  The  free  tourist  camps  are  a 
typical  example.  Cities,  towns  and  villages  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  offering  the  tourist  the 
best  accommodations.  That  is  all  right  and  praise- 
worthy, but  to  render  that  service  free  is  wrong 
from  many  points  of  view — and  especially  so,  if 
the  expense  of  the  camp  is  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  Don't  make  a  "hog"  out  of  the 
tourist — he  is  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  fee  for 
the  service  received,  and  feels  much  better  for 
having  paid  for  it. 

The  message  that  I  wish  to  convey  is  this: 
There  is  more  than  one  way  to  accomplish  desir- 
able results  in  our  field  of  work,  and  where  there 
is  a  will,  there  is  generally  a  sound,  honest  way 
to  reach  the  goal.  Let  us  foster  that  will  and  let 
us  help  ourselves  wherever  we  can.  We  will 
never  lack  support  in  our  worthy  cause;  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  lead.  What  finer  field  of  work 
is  there  in  this  glorious  country  of  ours  than  to 
bring  health  and  happiness  to  our  fellow  citizens 
through  outdoor  life  and  recreation?  None! 


Town  Forests 

(Continued  from  page  236) 

conservation  in  this  country,  and  its  educational 
value  through  demonstration  in  reforestation  will 
give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  private  forestry. 
Every  owner  of  forest  land  in  a  town  which  has  a 
forest  has  his  eye  on  the  development  of  that  forest. 
If  it  is  successful  it  will  certainly  stimulate  the 
private  owner  to  practice  forestry  on  his  own 
land.  If  the  movement  becomes  popular,  and 
there  are  many  indications  that  it  will,  it  will  not 
only  lead  to  the  reforestation  of  millions  of  acres 
of  now  idle  lands  by  the  public,  but  it  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  promotion  of  outdoor 
recreation  throughout  the  country. 
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EVERWEAR  STEEL  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

Embodies  Every  Safe  Element  of iPlayability  Which 
Delights  the  Heart  of  a  Child. 

It  embodies  every  element  of  rugged  strength  and  durability 
which  the  ones  who  pay  the  bill  can  possibly  expect. 

It  is  a  distinct  addition  to  any  beauty  spot  consecrated  to  the 
play  needs  of  children. 

It  is  cheap  in  but  one  respect;  its  ultimate  cost. 

Careful  investigation  by  those  concerned  with  or  active  in 
child  welfare  and  public  recreation  is  cordially  invited. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  52  page  catalog  No.  16 
which  illustrates  and  describes  our  complete,  approved  line 
of  playground  apparatus,  also  a  copy  of  our  valuable  booklet, 
Creating  the  Playground. 


The  Everwear  Manufacturing  Co. 

Department  D 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

"Ever  wear,  is  in  a  class  by  itself"  The  witness  of  a  user. 
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VALUE    OF    OUTDOOR    RECREATION 


KELLOGG    SCHOOL 

OF 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Broad  field  for  young  women,  offering  at- 
tractive positions.  Qualified  directors  of 
physical  training  in  big  demand.  Three- 
year  diploma  course  and  four-year  B.  S. 
course,  both  including  summer  course  in 
camp  activities,  with  training  in  all  forms 
of  physical  exercise,  recreation  and  health 
education.  School  affiliated  with  famous 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — superb  equipment 
and  faculty  of  specialists.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  physical  development 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  Registrar. 

KELLOGG    SCHOOL    OF 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek  College 
BOX  245  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Citizenship  Values  of  Out- 
door  Recreation 

(Continued  from  page  227) 

us;  that  what  helps  one  of  us,  helps  all  of  us; 
that  what  hurts  one  of  us,  hurts  all  of  us,  than 
many  Conferences  more  formally  set,  and  more 
than  some  Congresses  one  could  name. 

To  promote  a  safe  and  sane  citizenry,  we  shall 
in  the  next  thirty  years  legislate  more  for  recrea- 
tion than  for  industry.  We  shall  do  this  because 
the  physical  fitness  and  the  moral  strength  of  our 
people  require  it.  Then  we  shall  have  a  citizenry 
that  will  once  again  hold  a  wholesome  respect  for 
law  and  for  law-administering  agencies.  We  shall 
no  longer  talk  of  law  enforcement,  because  a  good 
citizen  needs  only  to  have  the  law  interpreted  and 
promulgated.  It  is  only  the  lawless  who  require 
enforcement.  Surely  we  have  come  to  the  day 
when  we  need  a  new  era  of  law. 

Let  us  engage  in  this  Crusade  until  recreational 
facilities  are  available  for  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people  and  for  all  the  people  of  all  the  children. 
Let  us  promulgate  the  need  for  healthy  bodies  and 
clean  minds  by  setting  up  playgrounds  in  every 
community  and  by  providing  great  reaches  of 
public  domain  to  which  our  own  people  in  their 
leisure  time  may  turn  to  find  health,  rest,  enjoy- 
ment, vision. 

"And   I    have   loved   the   woods,   the   boundless 

woods, 

In  all  their  glory  and  their  majesty ; 
Magnificent — the  forest  solitudes, 
Eloquent  of  God  and  Liberty; 
Yes,  loved  them  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
When  of  the  mighty  trees  the  shade  I  sought — 
Where  Nature  as  a  mother  on  me  smiled 
And  in  her  love  a  lofty  language  taught, 
Unknown  to  the  vain  world  until  their  name 
Unto  my  heart  was  an  enchanter's  wand, 
Arousing  my  spirit,  until,  aflame, 
I  was  helped  rejoicing  to  take  my  stand 
Where  never  the  foot  of  the  spoiler  trod 
In  the  Great  Temple  of  the  Living  God." 
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Hull    House,    Chicago 


ADOPTED  BY  NEW  YORK 
PARK  DEPARTMENT 

After  a  very  thorough  test  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  seasons,  the  New 
York  Park  Department  has  adopted 
the  Junglegym  as  standard  playground 
equipment,  and  are  rapidly  installing 
them  in  all  playgrounds. 

GIRLS  LIKE  IT  TOO ! 


No  Playground 

Is  Complete 

Without  a 


50  to  75 

At  a  Time 
Enjoy 


Pat.  Oct.  23,,  March  24 


Builds  the  Body 


Amusing  the  Child 


Junglegym  is  the  "Magnet  of  the  Play- 
ground." It  is  continuously  alive  with 
children  which  draws  other  kiddies  away 
from  the  dangers  of  the  street  into  the 
perfect  safety  of  the  playground. 


Write  for  Booklet  A. 

The  Playground  Equipment  Co. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  NATIONAL   COOPERATION 


Special 

Combination 

Offer 


THE  NATIONAL  ATHLETE, 

A    monthly    magazine    of    amateur  $1.50 

sports   in  our  institutions.     Of  in-  Per  Year 
terest  to  all  sport  enthusiasts. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  $2.00 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation.  Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
These  magazines  taken  together     $2.50 


Send  your  subscription  to 

THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Physical   Education 

A  two-year  Diploma  course  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Physical  Education.  Women  Students 
only  admitted  for  Session  1924-25.  Special  Resi- 
dence. Session  begins  late  in  September  and  ends 
in  May. 

The  demand  for  teachers  still  exceeds  the  supply. 

For  special  Calendar  and  further  information  apply  to  the 

SECRETARY,  Dept.  of  Physical  Education 

Molson  Hall      -:-      McGill  University 

MONTREAL 


Perpetuating  the  National 
Spirit 

(Continued  from  page  196) 

committees,  and  to  draft  therefrom  recommenda- 
tions for  submission  to  the  conference.  We  have 
appointed  nineteen  special  committees  to  deal  with 
the  various  aspects  of  the  conference.  As  I  said 
above,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  many  instances  it 
will  be  possible  for  these  committees,  during  the 
time  the  conference  is  sitting,  to  come  to  more 
than  general  conclusions.  It  is  my  hope  that  these 


committees,  after  submitting  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  conference,  may  continue  in  existence, 
reporting  the  results  of  further  investigation  and 
deliberation  to  such  permanent  body  as  the  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization  may  suggest  and 
the  conference  adopt.  If  this  is  done  you  can 
easily  see  we  shall  have  a  body  representing  the 
collective  opinion  of  the  great  national  organiza- 
tions primarily  concerned  in  this  vital  problem, 
which  from  time  to  time  will  suggest  to  those 
concerned,  in  state  or  nation,  with  all  the  weight 
of  their  self-evident  influence,  the  action  and 
policies  agreed  upon  by  them  and  the  sub-com- 
mittees. The  whole  idea  then  will  cease  to  be 
sporadic  and  will  become  continuing.  We  shall 
be  able  to  view  things  from  the  large  standpoint, 
better  judgment  will  be  formed,  and  quicker  ac- 
tion taken. 


Major    Possibilities    of 
National  Cooperation 

(Continued  from  page  224) 

Second:  We  naturally  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  wild  life.  Our  parks,  especially 
those  of  larger  area  and  naturalistic  treatment, 
should  be  sanctuaries  for  all  forms  of  beneficial 
living  creatures.  We  have  a  committee  and  a 
department  in  our  magazine  especially  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  the  work. 

Third :  We  have  long  favored  and  worked  for 
a  definite  national  policy  in  determining  what 
shall  be  National  Park,  what  shall  be  National 
Forest  and  for  an  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the 
states  in  setting  aside  and  operating  for  the  use 
of  the  people,  areas  as  state  parks.  Our  views  are 
largely  the  same  as  those  of  the  organizations 
represented  in  the  National  Parks  Association, 
and  we  know  that  these  matters  will  be  well  con- 
sidered by  all  at  this  conference. 

Fourth :  Through  the  agency  of  zoological  gar- 
dens and  horticultural  displays,  the  art  of  the 
landscape  architect,  the  services  of  the  engineer 
and  the  work  of  the  gardener,  our  parks  demon- 
strate not  only  the  value  of  our  native  flora  and 
fauna  but  become  real  educational  institutions. 
Thus  the  parks  extend  the  call  to  life  in  the 
out-of-doors  and  we  desire  to  so  coordinate  these 
agencies  as  to  receive  from  them  the  maximum  of 
use  and  efficiency. 

Fifth :  One  of  our  chief  objectives  is  the  dis- 
semination of  accurate  information  pertaining  to 
parks  and  the  interpretation  of  their  functions. 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Division  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Place    of    State    and    Inter- 
State  Parks  in  a  National 
Recreation  Policy 

(Continued  from  page  230) 

had  never  seen  one  before,  except  in  the  florist's 
window.  I  saw  a  boy  get  off  and  look  at  the  trail 
in  the  woods  and  the  water.  "Shucks,"  he  said, 
"there  ain't  no  place  to  play  here ;  there  ain't  no 
street."  But  when  the  end  of  two  weeks  came, 
when  that  boy's  time  came  to  go  back  home,  he 
was  not  in  camp ;  we  searched  for  him  all  night ; 
next  day  we  found  him,  and  he  knew  that  we 
could  not  send  him  back  for  two  weeks  more,  and 
he  worked  that  game  for  eight  weeks! 

State  parks  can  make  citizens,  make  America, 
and  you  have  to  give  that  intermediate  education 
if  you  want  the  people  to  appreciate  the  big  things 
and  understand  what  our  parks  really  mean,  and 
what  nature  means,  and  what  she  stands  for. 
Nothing  will  teach  them  so  quickly  as  an  associa- 
tion with  their  fellows  out  in  the  open,  that  every 
man's  hand  is  not  against  them.  These  little 
fellows  know  from  the  time  they  have  to  crawl 
on  the  sidewalks  that  everyone  is  against  them ; 


they  cannot  appreciate  anything;  they  cannot 
think  clean  unless  we  take  them  out  there,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  take  just  as  many  of  them  into  those 
places  as  it  is  possible  to  do,  either  through  gov- 
ernmental agencies  or  private  contributions.  I 
want  to  see  state  parks  of  that  kind  within  easy 
access  of  every  city  in  this  country.  I  want  to  see 
these  state  parks  scattered  all  over  our  states  for 
the  other  big  class  of  humanity  that  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  children,  though  it  will  not  affect 
the  next  generation  as  much.  Since  the  motor 
car  has  come,  people  long  to  get  out  into  the  open. 
Those  people  now  travelling  from  one  city  to 
another — not  on  a  hurried  thirty-five  mile  an  hour 
schedule,  but  with  their  camping  equipment  with 
them,  cannot  find  places  to  get  in  except  in  a  city 
park.  That  is  not  what  they  want.  They  want 
a  place  where  they  can  go  into  the  woods  and 
spend  one  or  two  weeks,  and  they  do  not  want  it  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  haven't  the  time  to 
go  there.  Their  state  should  supply  such  a  place. 
That  applies  as  much  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  be 
done  that  will  work  as  much  good  for  America 
as  the  establishment  of  these  outdoor  places  where 
our  people  can  go  for  rest. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

for  Women— Accredited 

"TWO- YEAR  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical 
•*•  Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers 
and  Swimming  Instructors.  Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men  and 
women. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the 
country.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools  admitted 
without  examination.  Fine  Dormitories  for  non-resident  students. 

21st  Session  Opens  September  15,  1924 

We  are  now  in  our  new  building  in  a  fine  residential  section  of 
Chicago — within  walking  distance  of  two  of  Chicago's  finest  Parks 
and  of  the  Chicago  University.  New  gymnasiums — new  classrooms 
and  laboratories — new  dormitory.  AH  modern,  up-to-date  facilities 
and  equipment. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

For   illustrated  catalog   address   Frances   Musselman,   Principal,   Box 
!i5,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,   Chicago,  Illinois. 


Outdoor  Bubble  Fonts 

are  radically  different  from 
any  other  drinking  foun- 
tains because  they  are  real 
water  devices  made  espe- 
cially for  outdoor  service. 
The  only  drinking  fountain 
that  will  not  freeze  and 
burst. 

No   digging   up.      Inner   works 
easily   and    quickly   removed. 
Practically   indestructible. 

Used  in 

PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS, 
SCHOOL  YARDS 

throughout  the  United  States 

Patented  Write  for  Booklet  "What  an  Outdoor 

Drinking  Fountain  Should  Be." 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


Birds  and  Man 

(Continued  from  page  206) 
As  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  NATURE'S  GOOD  GIFTS 

And  finally  I  speak  of  the  sentiment  of  orni- 
thology; of  the  bird  not  as  a  specimen  to  be  dis- 
sected and  classified,  not  as  our  efficient  co- 
worker  in  garden,  field  and  forest,  not  as  a  crea- 
ture to  be  hunted,  but  as  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  nature's  beauty,  joy  and  freedom. 

The  clarion  "honk"  of  migrating  geese  wedging 
their  way  to  parts  unknown,  the  call  of  the  loon 
on  lonely  mountain  lake,  the  sunrise  carol  of  the 


robin,  the  evening  hymn  of  the  hermit  thrush  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  hemlocks, 
"Do  you  ne'er  think  of  what  wondrous  beings 
these?" 

How  clearly  their  notes  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  season,  place,  or  hour.  How  eagerly  the 
bird  in  our  heart  responds  to  them!  I  will  base 
no  argument  for  their  protection  on  the  character 
of  their  food.  I  should  resent  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  economic  status.  Do  we  ask  of  a  statue 
how  many  bugs  it  can  devour  before  we  accord  it 
a  place  in  our  parks  or  galleries?  Why  then 
should  our  plea  for  the  continued  existence  of 
creatures  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  most 
perfect  product  of  the  sculptor's  chisel  be  based 
on  an  analysis  of  their  stomach  contents. 

An  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  to  you  and 
your  associates  the  cause  of  Citizen  Bird,  with 
a  hope  that  you  may  secure  for  him  that  consid- 
eration from  man  which  science,  sport  and  senti- 
ment acclaim  he  so  well  deserves. 


The  Critical  Situation  of 
American  Game 

(Continued  from  page  211) 
THE  ZERO  HOUR 

It  is  now  the  zero  hour  for  our  game.  Today 
the  odds  against  it  are  very  great.  Its  defenders 
are  confronted  by  the  armies  of  General  Apathy 
and  General  Inertia.  The  destroyers  of  game 
number  millions  of  men,  beasts  and  birds.  The 
men  of  this  Conference  can  save  the  game  if  they 
choose  to  do  so,  and  act  determinedly  and  quickly. 
I  call  upon  this  body  to  register  now  for  thorough- 
going retrenchment  and  reform  in  game  killing. 
Let  us  have  done  with  the  folly  of  over-confi- 
dence, with  fear  of  the  sportsman  and  his  vote, 
with  holding  back  for  trifles,  and  disputing  long 
over  small  details.  The  first  duty  and  the  fore- 
most business  of  leaders  is  to  lead.  If  we  are 
not  leaders  in  the  conservation  of  the  forests, 
streams  and  wild  life  of  our  nation,  then  what  are 
we  here  for? 

For  a  great  reform  in  the  annual  total  of  mi- 
gratory game  slaughter,  the  law  and  the  ma- 
chinery are  all  set.  All  that  is  needed  to  inaug- 
urate retrenchment  and  reform  in  the  bag  limits 
and  the  open  seasons  on  migratory  game,  is  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exercise  the 
power  given  him  by  Congress,  grasp  the  lever  with 
a  firm  hand  and  throw  in  the  clutch.  Along  with 
that,  we  should  adopt  measures  that  will 
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A  Child's  Principal  Business  is 

PLAY 

Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 

PROFITABLE 

PUT  SOMETHING  NEW  IN  YOUR  PLAYGROUND 

The  children  get  tired  of  the  same  old  things. 

We  manufacture  Circle  Travel  Rings,  Para- 
zontal  Bars,  Rock- A- Bye  Swings,  Safety  Plat- 
form Slides,  Flying  Swing,  Circle  Waves,  Climb- 
ing Trees,  etc. 
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Aluminum  bronze  fittings,  roller  bearings  equipped  with  alemite 
greasing  nipple.     Durability  and  safety  first. 

PATTERSON-WILLIAMS   MFG.  GO. 

Improved  Playground  Apparatus 

SAN  JOSE,   GAL.  Agents  Wanted 


powerfully  impress  governors  and  state  legisla- 
tures with  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
form in  the  killing  of  their  non-migratory  game, 
which  they  alone  can  save. 

There  is  yet  time  to  save  our  game  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done,  there  is  not 
a  day  to  be  lost.  I  call  upon  this  Conference  to 
act,  and  in  the  forceful  words  of  Judge  Joseph 
H.  Choate  when  in  1917  he  begged  that  Amer- 
ican troops  be  sent  to  France,  "For  God's  sake, 
hurry !" 


might  be  a  commission  of  the  secretaries  of  these 
departments  in  charge  of  the  policy  of  the  whole. 

In  no  other  way  that  seems  to  me  practical  can 
the  immense  scenic  and  recreational  resources  of 
the  nation  be  utilized. 

Let  us  give  all  America  a  chance.  Or  rather, 
let  us  give  all  Americans  a  chance,  to  know,  to 
appreciate,  and  to  enjoy  all  America. 


The  Scenic  Resources  of  the 
United  States 

(Continued  from  page  215) 

only  that  it  is  one  which  shall  differentiate  it  in 
law  and  in  the  public  mind  from  the  special  sys- 
tems already  in  existence. 

Equally  self-evident  appears  to  be  the  admin- 
istrative method  to  govern  such  a  purely  recrea- 
tional system.  The  National  Government  has 
already  provided  a  successful  model  in  the  na- 
tional monument  system,  each  unit  of  which  re- 
mains under  the  administration  of  the  department 
of  government  which  controlled  the  land.  There 


Save  the  Wild  Flowers 

(Continued  from  page  252) 

tures  in  the  lobby.  On  the  first  Sunday  that  the 
dogwood  was  out  I  personally  covered  about  125 
miles  in  an  afternoon  to  see  what  effect  the  cam- 
paign was  having.  I  would  not  attempt  to  say 
how  many  automobiles  I  passed,  several  hundreds 
of  them.  In  only  two  of  them  were  any  dogwood 
branches,  and  they  were  only  small  ones.  Only 
one  car  line  leading  into  the  dogwood  region  did 
not  carry  the  posters  and  this  car  line  was  the 
only  one  reported  to  me  where  people  brought 
dogwood  bushes  into  the  car.  I  believe  a  similar 
campaign  can  be  put  on  in  any  place  in  the  coun- 
try at  little  expense  and  I  hope  that  each  year 
after  this  such  campaigns  will  increase  in  all  parts 
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Special  Combination  Offer 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  is  now  in 
its  twenty-ninth  year.    It  is  printed  in  two  colors  — 

ten   big   handsome   issues  —  two   dollars    the   year. 

Circulates  in  every  State  in  the 

Union,  Philippine 

Islands,  England,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Canada. 

It   contains    Primary   and    Grade   Work,    Method, 

Outline,   Community   Service,   Illustrations,   Enter- 

tainments, History,  Drawing,  Language,  a  course 

in   Physical  Training  and  many 

other  subjects. 

The  Progressive  Teacher  " 
One  Year  $2.00 

Both  of   these 

The  Playground 
One  Year  $2.00 

Magazines  for 
'$3.OO  if 

Total     $4.00  J 

you  act  today 

MAIL    THIS    COUPON   TODAY 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

315  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW 

YORK  CITY 

I  am  sending  $3.00,  for  which 

please  send  THE 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  and  THE  PLAY- 

GROUND for  one  year. 

Name                    .           .... 

Town    

R   F  D  State 

TRAINING  IN  RECREATION 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

One  and  two  year  courses  in  community  recreation  leadership,  social 
service  and  settlement  work,  physical  training  and  playground  work, 
play  writing  and  play  production  for  amateurs.  Summer  course. 

NEW  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Write   for    catalog 

RECREATION  TRAINING   SCHOOL    OF    CHICAGO 
800  S.  Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


of  the  country.  In  Washington  we  plan  a  similar 
campaign  this  fall  on  holly  and  ground  palm  and 
I  think  we  may  hope  for  equally  good  results.  I 
believe  through  educational  methods,  people  can 
be  brought  to  the  selection  of  good  artificial  sub- 
stitutes for  the  purpose  of  Christmas  decoration. 


Outdoor  Recreation  as  a 
Factor  in  Child  Welfare 

(Continued  from  page  246) 

sports  as  tennis,  golf  and  swimming.  I  believe 
that  when  that  time  comes,  all  out-of-doors  should 
be  his  physical  training  ground  and  that  he  should 
be  given  instruction  and  practice  on  the  public 
property  which  is  provided  for  general  public 
recreational  facilities.  He  may  not,  probably  will 
not,  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  later. 

It  is  far  from  my  idea  that  this  instruction 


should  be  given  in  the  spirit  of  lessons  to  be 
learned  for  future  satisfaction.  In  play  instruc- 
tion even  more  than  in  other  branches  of  learning, 
even  the  first  steps  should  be  presented  in  terms 
of  present  interest  and  enjoyment.  Each  day 
should  have  its  own  happy  activities  and  the 
pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  play  and  to  leam 
new  games  for  their  immediate  joy.  Tennis,  golf,, 
swimming  and  ice  skating  have  a  sporting  appeal 
that  is  not  peculiarly  adult ;  they  are  equally  fasci- 
nating games  for  children.  If  children  are  taught 
them  early,  they  will  enjoy  them  thoroughly. 
There  need  be  no  undue  emphasis  upon  their 
future  utility.  The  keen  edge  of  enjoyment  of 
too  many  of  childhood's  pleasures  is  dulled  be- 
cause people  would  make  of  all  childhood  simply 
a  training  ground  for  adulthood.  In  working  for 
the  democratizing  of  play  through  preparing  chil- 
dren for  adult  public  recreational  facilities,  let  us- 
take  care  not  to  make  this  blunder. 


The  Courtesy  of  the  Camp 

(Continued  from  page  223) 

surrounding  leaf  litter,  if  left  behind  without  the 
water  treatment  may  be  scattered  by  some  sudden, 
swirling  wind  and  a  live  coal  be  fanned  into  a 
blaze  that  results  in  a  destructive  forest  fire. 

The  picking  of  wild  flowers  was  a  former- 
pioneer  privilege  that  one  finds  it  hardest  to  give- 
up.  Yet  it  should  be  given  up.  It  is  the  trees 
and  shrubs  and  smaller  plants,  with  their  wealth) 
of  flowers  and  foliage,  that  give  the  wild  places- 
the  essence  of  their  charm.  One  finds  a  paradise. 
Let  him  leave  it  still  a  paradise  for  those  who 
come  after. 

The  spoliation  of  the  places  of  natural  beauty 
near  our  cities  through  the  picking  of  wild  flow- 
ers in  large  quantities  by  thoughtless  children  has 
left  the  suburban  woodlands  and  ravines  of  most 
of  our  cities  without  those  assets  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  that  the  city  dweller  needs  for  his  re- 
freshment and  recreation.  Let  every  thoughtful" 
motorist  not  only  control  his  own  actions  in  this 
matter  but  let  him  constitute  himself  a  guardian- 
of  the  public  welfare  to  advise  the  thoughtless  and' 
restrain  the  vandal. 

When  the  courtesy  of  the  camp  shall  have  be- 
come the  established  practice  a  possible  agency 
for  the  swift  destruction  of  natural  beauty  will 
have  been  transformed  into  its  protector,  and" 
every  one  of  the  6,000,000,000  miles  of  the  motor- 
ists' journey  of  recreation  will  lead  to  the  dryads'" 
garden  of  delight. 
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"ALL  WORK  AND  NO  PLAY 
MAKES  JACK  A  DULL  BOY" 


With  the  starting  of  school  next  month  those  desirous  of 
equipping  school  playgrounds  with  Everwear  Steel  Play- 
ground Apparatus  will  have  a  new  opportunity  to  do  it. 
Enlist  the  aid  of  the  children. 

Give  Lawn  Fetes,  Playlets,  Entertainments,  etc.,  and  the 
necessary  funds  will  be  obtained. 

The  children  will  work  like  Trojans  when  they  know  the 
money  is  for  buying  Everwear  Steel  Playground 
Apparatus. 

Write  for  catalog. 


The  Everwear  Manufacturing  Co. 

Department  D 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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The  World  at  Play 


A  Recent  Bond  Issue. — In  May  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  voted  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority bonds  of  more  than  $34,000,000  for  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  The  bond  issue 
will  make  possible  the  securing  of  additional 
playground  space  for  124  elementary  schools 
and  for  the  purchase  of  forty  new  sites.  There 
will  also  be  additional  playground  space  at 
seven  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  These 
additions  will  increase  tremendously  the  city's 
play  facilities. 

At  Hood  River,  Oregon. — Last  year  four 
children  were  drowned  at  Hood  River,  a  com- 
munity of  3,200,  and  the  town  decided  that 
steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  safe,  whole- 
some play.  Accordingly,  a  year-round  director 
of  recreation  has  been  secured.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  at  Hood  River  co-operated 
with  other  civic  groups  to  bring  this  about. 

Summer  Work  in  Columbus,  Ohio. — The 
Division  of  Public  Recreation  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  of  which  A.  W.  Raymond  is  director,  is 
doing  much  to  promote  activities  for  adults. 

The  baseball  teams,  an  important  part  of  the 
athletic  program,  are  divided  into  twenty-one 
leagues  including  industries,  fraternities, 
churches,  lunch  clubs  and  State  and  city  em- 
ployees. There  are  in  all  thirty-two  baseball 
diamonds,  sixteen  playgrounds,  four  play 
fields,  and  a  self-supporting  municipal  golf 
course.  Two  commercial  swimming  pools  are 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  children  once  a  week. 
Certain  property  is  assigned  to  individuals  for 
gardening  purposes,  and  a  shrubbery  sale  at 
wholesale  prices  is  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the 
City  Beautiful  plan.  This  year  a  number  of 
improvements  are  being  made ;  two  roque 
courts  have  been  constructed,  the  number  of 
tennis  courts  has  been  increased,  and  a  wading 
pool  has  been  put  in  each  playground  which 
"does  not  already  have  one.  The  Division  of 
Recreation  is  in  charge  of  the  picnic  and  camp- 


ing grounds  outside  the  city  and  each  year  the 
camp  facilities  are  being  increased. 

And  All  at  5  Cents  Apiece! — During  1923 
the  Detroit  Recreation  Department  served 
7,684,714  persons  at  a  cost  of  5  cents  for  each 
individual  who  participated.  Activities  were 
conducted  at  211  different  centers,  including 
94  school  buildings,  6  branch  libraries,  10  set^ 
tlements,  30  playgrounds,  5  public  baths,  33 
churches,  16  swimming  pools,  and  77  other 
places.  There  were  in  operation  12  bath  cen- 
ters, 74  tennis  courts,  32  baseball  diamonds, 
11  school  and  vacant  lot  gardens,  26  canning 
centers,  16  football  gridirons,  15  soccer  fields, 
14  skating  rinks,  1  hockey  pen,  108  street 
shower  baths,  and  1  summer  camp.  The  city 
now  has  214  acres  of  playgrounds  and  play 
fields,  exclusive  of  school  property. 

One-tenth  for  Play. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Oregon  Council  of  Social  Welfare,  Judge  Aus- 
tin E.  Griffiths,  of  Seattle,  advocated  State 
legislation  providing  that  one-tenth  of  every 
bit  of  land  plotted  for  residence  districts 
should  be  set  aside  for  playgrounds. 

Quick  Work! — The  business  men  along 
Frenchmen  Street,  New  Orleans,  have  recently 
formed  the  Washington  Playground  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  raising  $5,000  to  con- 
vert Washington  Square  into  a  children's  play- 
ground. When  Mr.  L.  di  Benedetto  explained 
to  this  group  of  men  the  need  for  a  playground 
in  their  section  of  the  city,  they  immediately 
responded  by  pledging  $850  in  two  minutes' 
time.  With  the  $962  turned  over  by  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  post,  the  Association  can  already 
count  on  nearly  $2,000. 

More  Land  for  Detroit. — The  Department 
of  Recreation  of  Detroit  has  purchased  eighty 
acres  for  a  permanent  camp  site  on  a  beautiful 
lake  about  fifty  miles  from  Detroit.  Last 
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month  the  Department  condemned  land  for  an 
additional  playground  of  two  acres  and  a  play 
field  of  eleven  acres. 

Recreation  Developments  in  Ohio. — Wells- 
ville,  Massillon  and  Mansfield,  Ohio,  have  re- 
cently appointed  official  Boards  of  Recreation 
to  take  charge  of  their  recreation  activities. 

A  Happiness  Car. — Philadelphia  is  to  have 
this  summer,  according  to  the  June  eighth 
issue  of  the  Ledger,  a  "Happiness  Car"  made 
possible  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  the  city,  as  a 
citizenship  project.  The  car,  equipped  with  a 
moving  picture  machine  and  screen,  a  reed  or- 
gan and  a  phonograph,  will  visit  two  play- 
grounds each  evening.  The  pictures  shown 
will  include  educational  and  health  films  and 
comedies.  A  quartet  of  singers  provided  by 
the  Philadelphia  Music  League  will  conduct 
community  singing.  The  entertainment,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  states,  will  be  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  an  up-to-date  theater  with  a  fea- 
ture presentation,  a  musical  program  and  a 
number  of  short  subjects  including  comedies. 

To  finance  the  project  the  Kiwanians  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  donated  $1,000  and  pledged 
$5,000  in  addition. 

Publicity  for  Recreation  Activities. — The 
Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Chicago  has  issued  some  very  attractive 
posters  regarding  special  events  on  the  school 
playgrounds.  Who  would  not  want  to  take 
part  in  a  stilts  contest  or  a  lariat  contest  when 
confronted  with  attractive  cartoons  showing 
boys  in  action?  And  wouldn't  one  count  the 
days  when  urged  to  "watch  for  dates"? 

Attractive  publicity  is  a  distinct  help  in  pop- 
ularizing activities  and  reaching  the  people  of 
neighborhoods  with  information  regarding  the 
program.  THE  PLAYGROUND  will  be  glad  to 
know  of  any  devices  which  recreation  workers 
are  using  and  to  have  samples  of  publicity. 

Junior  Police  in  Chicago. — Under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  Education — Mr.  Charles 
English — Supervisor  Bureau  of  Recreation — 
six  hundred  Chicago  boys  have  been  organized 
for  Junior  Police  duty  on  the  playgrounds. 

An  Art  Commission. — Portland,  Oregon,  re- 
cently passed  an  ordinance  creating  an  Art 
Commission. 


A  Parade  That  Helped.— Blue  Island,  Illi- 
nois, enthusiastically  voted  "Yes"  when  the 
question  came  up  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
city  would  take  advantage  of  the  State  law 
making  it  possible  to  establish  playgrounds 
and  secure  a  mill  tax. 

The  children  themselves  had  much  to  do 
with  the  success  of  the  elections,  for  700  of 
them  turned  out  in  a  parade  just  before  the 
voting  took  place  to  show  the  citizens  how 
badly  they  wanted  playgrounds.  VOTE  FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS,  WE  WANT  PLAY- 
GROUNDS, WE  NEED  PLAYGROUNDS, 
were  some  of  the  slogans  on  the  signs  they 
carried. 

With  the  children  were  their  pets,  ranging 
from  a  snail  to  a  team  of  ponies.  The  Mayor 
had  issued  a  proclamation  closing  the  main 
street  during  the  period  of  the  parade,  and  mo- 
tor cops,  city  police  and  Boy  Scouts  were  on 
hand  to  see  that  the  children  and  their  pets 
were  well  protected.  The  city  officials  and 
citizens  of  Blue  Island  were  delighted  with  the 
parade  and  plan  to  make  it  an  annual  event. 

A  Decoration  Day  Program. — Stanford  Park 
Recreation  Center,  maintained  by  the  West 
Chicago  Park  Commissioners,  held  a  special 
outdoor  Decoration  Day  program  based  on  the 
following  episodes: 

First  Episode — Happiness 

Depicted  by  a  group  of  children  who  show 
the  Spirit  of  Youth  and  Joy  through  play, 
games  and  song.  Growing  tired  they  fall 
asleep  and  are  visited  by  the  dream  fairy,  who 
brings  back  memories  of  our  heroes  of  the  war. 

Second  Episode — Patriotism 

Bravery,  Courage  and  Strength  enter  and 
show  their  powers,  followed  by  the  Daughters 
of  Uncle  Sam  in  a  dance  of  Patriotism.  The 
Spirit  of  Peace  comes  in  quietly  followed  by 
her  dancers  and  restores  harmony  among  all. 
The  happy  dream  fairy  weaves  a  joyous  spell, 
showing  little  children  who  were  saved  by  the 
heroes  of  the  United  States.  They  dance  and 
are  all  led  off  by  the  dream  spirit  to  Fairyland. 
Taps  to  the  Soldiers 

A  Public  Spirited  Citizen. — Benjamin  F. 
Huestis,  a  citizen  of  Harbor  Beach,  Michigan, 
for  three  years  managed  the  moving  pictures 
at  the  Community  House.  This  he  did  with 
no  remuneration,  as  a  service  to  his  commu- 
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nity.  An  unusually  high  type  of  pictures  has 
been  shown,  and  through  his  efforts  the  com- 
munity has  been  brought  to  the  point  of  sup- 
porting the  moving  picture  project  so  that  it 
has  produced  sufficient  revenue  to  help  the 
general  community  program.  In  June  Mr. 
Huestis  died  and  the  community  is  mourning 
the  loss  of  a  public  spirited  citizen  and  a  friend 
of  the  leisure  time  movement. 

Santa  Rosa's  New  Park. — The  May  issue  of 
The  American  City  reports  that  for  the  past  three 
years  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa,  California,  has 
been  at  work  on  the  development  of  a  park  in 
honor  of  its  famous  citizen,  Luther  Burbank. 
The  park  contains  approximately  39  acres  and 
is  contiguous  to  the  site  on  which  a  very 
beautiful  high  school  is  to  be  built.  The  en- 
tire development  is  being  planned  with  a  view 
to  symbolizing  the  work  of  Mr.  Burbank.  It 
will,  for  example,  contain  a  section  of  a  little 
less  than  an  acre  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
plants  developed  by  Mr.  Burbank.  Other  fea- 
tures include  a  central  building  with  audi- 
torium, library  and  laboratory,  the  auditorium 
to  be  connected  with  an  outdoor  stadium  hav- 
ing a  seating  capacity  of  about  5,000;  an  out- 
door theater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  about 
300  which  will  be  used  for  outdoor  meetings, 
lectures  and  performances  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  playground  which  can  be  used  by  the 
pupils  of  the  high  school  or  by  those  using  the 
park. 

The  approach  to  the  central  building  will  be 
from  the  main  highway,  and  between  the 
building  and  the  highway  it  is  planned  to  place 
a  statue  symbolic  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Burbank. 

Quoit  Pitching  in  Prison. — When  the  Meat 
Inspection  Building,  where  the  Elmira  Com- 
munity Service  quoit  pitching  leagues  had 
been  playing,  was  torn  down,  it  was  feared  that 
there  might  be  no  available  space  for  the  sport. 
But  some  one  discovered  one  day  that  in  the 
county  jail  there  was  a  room  20  by  69  by  18 
feet  with  skylight  and  an  outside  entrance, 
which  had  formerly  been  used  by  the  prisoners 
for  breaking  rocks  but  which  had  been  unused 
for  many  years.  The  room  was  secured  from 
the  county  officials  and  made  into  an  ideal 
quoit  pitching  court.  The  county  cleaned  out 
the  rock  beds  and  furnished  the  heat,  while  the 
city  installed  the  lights.  The  quoit  pitchers 
were  assessed  $1  each  to  keep  up  the  clay 


boxes,  furnish  prizes  and  pay  for  other  neces- 
sary expenses.  Over  100  men  representing 
five  leagues  pitched  quoits  throughout  the  five 
winter  months.  240  match  games  in  addition 
to  the  practice  games  were  played  each  month. 

New  School  Planning. — "Beauty,  economy 
and  utility  are  combined  in  the  new  Benjamin 
Franklin  School  in  Cleveland,"  says  School 
Topics  for  May  21,  1924. 

The  school  was  completed  last  year  at  an 
expenditure  of  $500,000.  The  heating  plant  is 
detached  and  the  absence  of  a  basement  means 
a  saving  of  construction  costs.  Of  brick  and 
concrete  construction  with  stone  dressing,  the 
building  contains  thirty-two  classrooms,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  forty  pupils.  There  is  a 
double  kindergarten  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date as  many  as  ninety  children.  The  roof 
covers  two  interior  courts  each  98  by  30  feet, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  girls'  play 
court  is  provided  with  a  stage  permitting  of 
its  use  as  an  auditorium.  On  the  second  floor 
is  a  lecture  room  40  by  40  feet,  accommodating 
seventy-five  people.  This  is  used  for  student 
activities,  Parent-Teacher  gatherings  and  sim- 
ilar meetings. 

An  Art  Program. — West  High  School  of 
Cleveland,  in  addition  to  its  usual  musical 
events  and  plays  each  spring,  has  an  art  pro- 
gram in  the  auditorium.  In  a  recent  program 
of  this  kind  the  cultural  side  of  the  art  course 
was  illustrated  by  two  pupils  who  gave  talks 
on  Turner  and  Rosa  Bonheur.  Slides  loaned 
by  the  art  museum,  showing  portraits  of  these 
two  artists  and  some  of  their  best  known  pic- 
tures, were  thrown  on  the  screen. 

Next  came  a  group  of  living  pictures  in 
which  students  posed  as  Sargent's  Hosca,  Car- 
paccio's  Boy  Playing  a  Mandolin,  William  Merrit 
Chase's  Alice  and  Whistler's  Mother. 

Five  girls  showed  how  a  picture  is  made.  A 
poem  The  Little  Artist  was  read  and  each  of  the 
girls  illustrated  a  stanza,  the  presentation  be- 
ing so  arranged  that  a  number  of  different 
media  of  art  were  used.  One  girl  drew  figures 
with  crayon,  another  made  a  charcoal  land- 
scape, a  third  worked  with  water  colors,  and 
a  fourth  painted  in  black  and  white. 

Plant  Exchange  Day. — Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Women's  Club,  Mothers'  Club,  Citizens' 
Association  and  Community  Center  of  High- 
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land  Park,  Virginia,  a  Plant  Exchange  Day 
was  held  at  the  Highland  Park  School  on  May 
9.  Everybody  who  had  more  than  he  wanted 
of  any  kind  of  plant,  shrubs  or  seeds  brought 
them  to  the  school  and  exchanged  them  for 
other  kinds.  A  model  home  and  garden  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Tanner. 

Bringing  Boys'  Week  to  a  Close. — Boys' 
Week  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  closed  with 
a  play  demonstration  at  Center  Square  in 
which  3,000  school  children  from  the  first  to 
the  eighth  grade  participated.  The  square  was 
marked  off  in  sixteen  blocks,  four  squares  wide 
by  four  squares  deep,  permitting  sixteen  sec- 
tions of  one  grade  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the 
same  time.  In  these  blocks  one  event  followed 
another  in  rapid  succession.  Folk  dances, 
dodge  ball,  hurdle  races,  jumping  rope,  bounc- 
ing ball,  over  and  under,  kick  tag  and  other 
activities  made  up  the  program. 

Boys'  Week  in  Jefferson  City. — Jefferson 
City,  Missouri,  featured  bicycle  riding  as  a 
part  of  its  Boys'  Week  program  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rotary  Club.  Over 
fifty  boys  participated  in  a  ten-mile  relay  bi- 
cycle race.  At  noon  of  the  same  day  from  250 
to  300  boys  with  the  Rotary  Boys'  Band  of 
fifty  pieces,  thirty  members  of  the  Rotary  Club 
and  a  number  of  Boy  Scout  officials  marched 
through  the  streets  of  the  city.  After  the  pa- 
rade the  boys  went  to  the  baseball  park,  where 
luncheon  was  served.  In  the  afternoon  a 
Junior  Olympic  program  was  held  and  satin 
ribbons  of  blue,  red  and  white  were  given  for 
first,  second  and  third  prizes  in  the  field  events. 

In  the  Tennis  City. — There  were  2,101  en- 
tries in  the  sixth  annual  tennis  tournament 
held  in  San  Francisco  under  the  Playground 
Commission.  A  division  of  entrants  into  five 
classes  ranging  from  eighteen  years  down  en- 
abled any  boy  or  girl  to  enter  the  tournament 
with  the  assurance  of  playing  with  some  one  in 
his  own  class. 

Good  Will  Day  in  Hoboken. — School  No.  9 
at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  was  the  scene  of  a 
very  interesting  pageant,  when  the  children  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  presented  an  excellent 
program  entitled  Fete  of  the  Nations.  "Civili- 
zation" in  the  person  of  Francis  Marano  was 
enthroned  as  king.  Before  him  passed  the 


people  of  all  nations  with  their  native  songs 
and  folk  dances.  The  children  did  unusually 
good  work,  the  songs  and  dances  were  excel- 
lent, and  the  speaking  parts,  many  of  which 
were  taken  by  children  of  foreign  parentage, 
were  exceptionally  good.  Director  James  T. 
Nicholson,  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  at  Wash- 
ington, spoke  on  the  meaning  of  good  will  to 
all  and  commended  the  children  for  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  parts  portraying  different  na- 
tions. 

Amateur  Baseball  in  Indianapolis. — Indi- 
anapolis ushered  in  its  amateur  baseball  season 
on  April  26,  when  sixty  baseball  teams  partici- 
pated in  a  parade. 

The  baseball  leagues  have  kept  pace  with 
other  recreation  developments  in  Indianapolis. 
Last  year  nine  leagues  contested  for  the  city 
championship ;  this  year  there  will  be  eleven. 
Indianapolis  now  has  thirty-four  baseball  dia- 
monds in  ten  different  parks. 

Play  and  Politics. — On  May  8th  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Clarksburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, called  on  Community  Service  to  assist 
at  a  party  which  the  League  was  giving  to  all 
candidates  for  office  in  Harrison  County. 
After  a  program  of  speeches  by  some  of  the 
candidates,  F.  H.  Marvin,  Executive  Secretary 
of  Clarksburg  Community  Service,  was  asked 
to  conduct  games  and  mixers  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  members  of  the  League 
and  the  candidates  to  meet  each  other  in  an  in- 
formal way.  There  were  probably  a  hundred 
members  of  the  League  present  and  thirty  or 
forty  candidates. 

A  Graduate  of  the  Chicago  Community  Rec- 
reation School  at  Work  in  India. — "I  decided 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  night  school 
teachers  by  having  them  here  to  tea  and  teach- 
ing them  some  games  afterwards.  I  asked  the 
wives  of  our  staff,  too,  as  only  one  of  these 
teachers  can  speak  English  and  I  needed  some 
one  to  translate.  Eighteen  women  came  in  all, 
six  knowing  English,  but  none  of  them  know- 
ing the  games,  although  one  had  years  ago 
been  in  a  grand  march.  I  needed  that  to  get 
them  in  order.  They  ate  a  mammoth  amount 
of  cake,  Indian  sweetmeats,  tea,  oranges  and 
bananas  and  the  inevitable  betel  nut  which 
they  must  chew  at  a  celebration  of  any  kind. 

"Then  we  migrated  to  the  garden,  where  the 
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gardeners  stood  with  their  mouths  open  and 
forgot  to  go  home  because  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed sight  of  Indian  women  actually  run- 
ning. 

"I  taught  them  drop  the  handkerchief,  squir- 
rel in  a  tree,  the  Virginia  reel  (which  they  took 
to  especially  though  they  straggle  frightfully) 
and  the  farmer  in  the  dell  translated  into  Hindi 
with  my  pundit  in  the  morning.  Try  teaching 
a  new  game  to  people  who  can't  understand 
English  with  a  song  to  be  sung  that  you  can't 
understand,  and  you'll  understand  why  I  say 
the  afternoon  was  strenuous.  I  hope  later  to 
work  in  principles  of  hygiene  through  games 
and  stories  if  I  can  ever  find  stories  that  will 
adapt." 

Interesting  Children  in  Flowers. — Honor- 
able Hugh  Gilmore,  Superintendent  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  City  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  suggests  that  each  munici- 
pality should  annually  in  the  month  of  October 
sell  to  school  children  at  a  minimum  cost  tulip, 
hyacinth  and  other  fall  planting  bulbs  and 
should  offer  prizes  for  the  best  product  from 
such  planting.  White  tulips  might  be  raised 
by  school  children  in  such  quantity  that  Moth- 
ers' Day  in  May  should  always  be  provided 
with  flowers  at  a  minimum  cost. 

In  a  Town  of  Five  Thousand. — The  greatest 
need  in  the  City  of  Porterville,  California,  with 
a  population  of  5,000,  was  for*  a  community 
playground  which  would  be  lighted  and  open 
evenings  for  family  play  and  for  the  play  of 
the  older  boys  and  girls.  The  solution,  in  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Edith  Thielke,  director  of 
recreation,  lay  in  installing  lights  on  the  school 
playground  which  was  already  in  operation. 
So  a  campaign  of  education  was  launched  and 
community  groups  were  aroused  to  the  need, 
with  the  result  that  the  City  Council  voted  to 
appropriate  $350  for  the  material  and  to  pay 
the  light  bill.  The  employees  of  the  Southern 
Edison  Company  volunteered  to  do  the  install- 
ing of  the  lights  without  charge  on  their  half 
holidays,  and  the  evening  playground  became 
an  assured  fact  on  March  17.  Since  that  date 
there  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  125 
each  evening.  The  girls  go  home  at  9  o'clock, 
the  boys  at  9:30.  If  a  girl's  home  is  at  some 
distance  from  the  playground,  it  is  required 
that  she  be  accompanied  by  one  of  her  parents. 


The  adults  are  eager  to  play  and  enthusiastic- 
ally join  in  the  games. 

New  Playground  Enterprises. — A  Play- 
ground Association  has  recently  been  organ- 
ized in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  with  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Rockwell  as  President.  A  recreation  com- 
mission is  soon  to  be  appointed  to  have  super- 
vision of  public  playgrounds  and  of  the  public 
bathhouse. 

A  number  of  New  York  cities  are  also  taking 
steps  to  provide  more  adequate  recreation. 
Middletown,  New  York,  has  organized  a  rec- 
reation commission  to  have  charge  of  the 
city's  recreational  developments.  In  Lacka- 
wanna  there  has  been  created  a  Playground 
Association  which  is  looking  forward  to  the 
creation  of  an  official  commission.  Herkimer 
reports  a  drive  for  funds,  the  success  of  which 
has  surpassed  all  expectations,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land. 

Handicraft  Activities  on  a  Large   Scale. — 

Last  year  the  children  of  Port  Huron,  Michi- 
gan, received  first  prize  in  the  Better  Homes 
Contest  for  the  model  house  which  they  built 
and  furnished.  This  year  they  are  erecting 
and  equipping  a  second  house  which  they  will 
convert  into  a  laboratory  for  further  study. 

The  entire  community  has  had  a  share  in 
the  undertaking.  Architectural  drawings  were 
supplied  by  an  interested  group  of  architects; 
the  city  excavated  ground  for  the  house  on  the 
school  campus;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
furnished  the  brick,  and  contracting  firms  gave 
material  for  construction.  Labor  unions 
worked  with  the  boys  and  directed  the  actual 
building  operations.  While  the  boys  made  the 
furniture,  the  girls  wove  rugs,  sewed  linen  and 
made  other  household  necessities. 

When  completed,  the  house  will  be  turned 
over  for  community  uses.  Meetings  will  be 
held  there  and  activities  of  all  kinds  will  flour- 
ish. 

"This  is  the  way  I  expect  to  teach  them  good 
citizenship,"  explains  Miss  Elizabeth  Carlisle, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Civics  at  the 
Washington  Junior  High  School,  who  has 
done  most  of  the  planning.  "The  children  are 
learning  community  civics  from  life.  The 
model  home  gives  them  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  service." 
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An  Annual  Clean-Up  Day. — The  University 
of  New  Hampshire  at  Durham  has  an  interest- 
ing custom  now  eight  years  old.  On  what  is 
known  as  "New  Hampshire  Day,"  every  mem- 
ber of  the  student  body  and  faculty  attired  in 
old  clothes  gives  a  day's  work  to  improving 
the  appearance  of  the  University  and  to  con- 
structing needed  additions  to  the  equipment 
and  grounds. 

May  6th  was  "New  Hampshire  Day"  in 
1924.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  projects  under- 
taken : 

Improvement  of  the  landing  at  the  ski  jump 
Construction    of    a    new    Freshman    baseball 

field 

Preparation  of  area  to  be  flooded  for  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  skating  rink 
Construction  of  tennis  courts 
Building  of  bathhouse,  a  float  and  a  stage  on 

the  Oyster  River 
Painting  of  bleachers  for  track  and  score  board 

But  the  day  was  not  entirely  given  over  to 
work!  At  noon  an  outdoor  luncheon  was 
served  on  the  campus ;  the  college  band  played 
throughout  the  day  to  give  inspiration  to  the 
toilers,  and  a  special  movie  and  dance  brought 
the  day  to  a  close. 

A  Memorial  Organ. — Elliott  School  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  has  installed  an  organ  as  a 
memorial  to  the  fifteen  graduates  of  the  school 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  Schaffer, 
principal  of  the  school,  and  of  his  teachers  and 
pupils,  $10,300  was  raised  to  pay  for  the  organ. 
On  April  22  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
organ  to  the  city  and  its  dedication  took  place. 
The  organ  will  be  used  for  recitals  and  con- 
certs for  the  general  public. 

Government  Playgrounds  in  Italy. — -Mario 
Giani,  writing  from  Rome,  Italy,  reports  that 
playgrounds  are  to  be  established  near  every 
school  in  Italy,  each  with  an  adequately  trained 
physician  or  trained  nurse,  so  that  the  play- 
grounds will  become  centers  of  community 
hygiene  as  well  as  places  of  well  directed  play 
and  activity.  A  special  department  of  the 
national  Government  has  been  established  to 
deal  with  activities  intended  for  the  betterment 
of  workers'  conditions,  physically  and  morally, 
during  the  leisure  hours.  This  department  is 
interested  in  the  physical  education  of  the 
young,  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  hours 
following  the  daily  work. 


Summer  Courses  in  Play. — Among  the  out- 
standing courses  in  play  offered  by  summer 
schools  is  that  of  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Curtis,  Director  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education,  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  State  of  Missouri.  Two  courses 
are  given — State  Program  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  a  Course  for  Superintendents,  Prin- 
cipals and  Physical  Directors.  Both  courses 
include  theory  and  practice  and  observation 
of  St.  Louis  play  centers. 


The  University  of  Oregon  conducts  a  course 
in  the  History  and  Meaning  of  the  Play  Move- 
ment, at  the  Portland  Summer  School,  given 
by  John  C.  Henderson,  Supervisor  of  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Portland  Bureau  of  Parks,  and 
associate  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Port- 
land School  of  Social  Work.  The  course  cov- 
ers the  origin  of  the  Play  Movement  in  the 
United  States,  the  growth  and  history  of  the 
movement,  and  present  day  trends  in  recrea- 
tion. 


Court  Says  Children  May  Use  Back  Yards. 
—The  right  of  tenement  children  to  play  in 
their  back  yards  was  affirmed  by  a  unanimous 
decision  announced  by  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Brooklyn,  reversing  a 
decision  by  Justice  Harry  E.  Lewis  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  which  he  dismissed  a  sum- 
mons and  complaint  in  behalf  of  John  Sarapin, 
aged  seven,  of  173  North  Third  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, against  the  Corrugated  Machinery  Com- 
pany, asking  for  $15,000  damages  for  alleged 
personal  injuries. 

The  back  yard  at  173  North  Third  Street  is 
used  by  the  company  in  common  with  the  tene- 
ment dwellers.  It  was  charged  in  the  com- 
plaint that  John  Sarapin,  while  playing  in  the 
yard,  climbed  on  a  piece  of  machinery  owned 
by  the  company,  and,  in  falling  on  it,  injured 
his  hip.  Justice  Lewis  dismissed  the  complaint 
on  the  ground  that  the  company  was  not  liable. 

Films  for  Children. — Mr.  Crandall,  owner  of 
eleven  theaters  in  Washington,  has  established 
children's  motion  picture  matinees  and  special 
educational  pictures.  In  addition  to  the  mo- 
tion picture  films  a  storyteller  is  provided. 
The  price  of  admission  is  twenty-five  cents. 
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Re-living  the  Past. — The  romance  of  the 
West  and  all  its  dramatic  history  were  re- 
enacted  in  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  in  May, 
when  the  pioneer  pageant  How  the  West  Was 
Won  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Percy  J. 
Burrell.  The  great  Indian  Council  of  1855, 
stirring  scenes  of  Indian  warfare,  frontier 
scenes  and  episodes  from  the  life  of  the  early 
settlers  were  portrayed  by  actors,  many  of 
whom  were  the  sons,  daughters  and  grand- 
children of  the  pioneers  who  had  actually  lived 
through  these  scenes. 

Everychild  in  Joyland. — 
Place  :     The  Land  of  Joy 
Time  :     Yesterday,  today,  tomorrow 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Isle  of  Fancy,  sepa- 
rated from  the  World  of  Reality  by  the  Bridge 
of  Dreams,  and  presided  over  by  the  Spirit  of 
Play. 

In  this  charming  setting  the  Smith  Memorial 
Playgrounds  of  Philadelphia  presented  its 
pageant  at  Fairmount  Park  on  Saturday,  June 
7.  There  were  dances  in  which  the  children 
of  many  nations  were  united  by  the  Spirit  of 
Play. 
Now  back  again  must  the  children  go 

To  the  world  of  work-a-day, 
But  they  hold  the  dream,  in  their  heart's  de- 
sire, 

And  the  vision  has  come  to  stay. 
For  the  Spirit  of  Play  unites  them  all 

In  one  bright  brotherhood, 
And  under  our  banners  flying  high 

They'll  be  free  and  merry  and  good. 

A  Building  Symposium. — Much  information 
on  the  construction  of  buildings  incorporating 
recreation  features  will  be  found  in  The  Jewish 
Center  for  June  containing  a  symposium  on  build- 
ings and  telling  of  the  construction  features 
of  Jewish  center  buildings  in  a  number  of 
cities. 

Music    Developments    in    California. — The 

great  success  of  the  recent  Eisteddfod  in  Ven- 
tura County  has  stimulated  Southern  Califor- 
nia communities  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
the  Pacific  Music  and  Art  Association  in  order 
that  the  movement  may  be  extended  through- 
out Southern  California.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Organization  held  on 
May  24,  Mr.  Frederick  Hokin,  who  organized 
the  Eisteddfod  at  Oxnard,  was  made  Chairman 


of  the  organization  plan.  Regional  conference 
meetings  to  plan  for  the  Eisteddfod  will  be 
called  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  general  con- 
ference in  early  October. 

Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts. — The  Commu- 
nity Orchestra  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  Elmira  Community  Service  and  Company 
L  gave  a  series  of  concerts  every  Sunday 
afternoon  during  June  at  the  Armory.  The 
composers  whose  works  were  played  at  the 
first  concert  included  Wagner,  Sibelius,  Bach, 
Bement  and  Meyerbeer.  A  violin  contest  fol- 
lowed the  concert. 

A  Notable  Pageant. — In  May  the  colored 
people  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  presented  the 
pageant  The  Milestones  of  a  Race,  Miss  Ada 
Crogman  of  Community  Service  directing  it. 
In  five  weeks  the  participants  were  trained 
and  the  costumes  made.  In  writing  up  the 
pageant,  Dr.  William  H.  Hudnut,  Chairman  of 
the  Interracial  Committee,  says,  "To  have 
produced  in  so  short  a  time  such  an  artistic 
and  powerful  presentation  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  accomplishment." 

Community  Music  Popular  in  Glendale.—- 
Glendale,  California,  has  organized  a  commu- 
nity symphony  orchestra  composed  of  fifty 
musicians.  The  orchestra  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Easter  Sunrise  Service,  when 
it  accompanied  the  Choral  Club.  On  March 
10  the  Choral  Club  of  Glendale  went  to  Long 
Beach  and  gave  a  program  before  3,000  people 
in  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 

Another  music  opportunity  provided  by 
Community  Service  is  the  band,  which  re- 
hearses weekly. 

( 

A  Gift  to  Troy,  New  York. — Mr.  John 
Knickerbocker  has  presented  the  City  of  Troy 
with  a  gift  of  fifty  acres  of  land  to  be  devel- 
oped as  a  recreation  park  in  honor  of  his 
father,  Thomas  A.  Knickerbocker.  The  gift 
when  completed  will  probably  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  $250,000. 

Mayor  Harry  E.  Clinton  has  appointed  a 
Recreation  Commission  of  five  members  to 
take  charge  of  the  city's  recreation  develop- 
ments. 

A  Canvas  Wading  Pool. — The  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  has  devised  an 
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ingenious  type  of  wading  pool  and  shower, 
which  Chief  Victor  H.  Veit  of  the  Department 
states  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  follows : 

"The  pools  are  made  of  water-proof  canvas 
17  by  17  feet,  with  brass  grommets  set  12 
inches  apart.  The  frame  made  of  ^4  inch  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe  when  set  up  measures  about 
16  feet  square.  The  stanchions  with  floor  flanges 
measure  12  inches  from  the  ground.  There 
are  four  unions,  making  it  very  easy  to  take 
the  canvas  apart.  The  canvas  is  hung  on  hooks 
made  to  rings  which  slide  over  the  pipe. 

"The  base  of  the  sprinkler  is  made  of  con- 
crete with  an  old  tire  rim  to  form  the  wall,  a 
2l/2  inch  pipe  being  imbedded  in  the  center  of 
the  base.  The  stanchion,  made  of  1^4  inch 
galvanized  iron  pipe,  is  8  feet  high.  The  spray- 
ing device  is  constructed  of  brass  reduced  to 
a  y2  inch  standard  pipe  size,  the  top  or  part 
forming  the  spray  being  a  piece  of  brass  1*4 
inch  in  diameter  turned  off  on  a  45  degree 
angle.  The  sprinkler  is  connected  with  a  hy- 
drant with  a  length  of  2y2  inch  fire  hose.  The 
spray  which  results  is  about  10  feet  in  diame- 
ter." 

The  Athletic  Situation  in  High  Schools.— 

In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Section  of  the  American  Physical  Education 
Association,  which  appeared  in  the  June  PLAY- 
GROUND, mention  was  made  of  some  of  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  William  H.  Geer  of  Har- 
vard University  in  his  paper  on  Secondary  School 
Athletics.  Anyone  wishing  further  information 
may  secure  it  by  writing  Mr.  Geer  at  Wadsworth 
House,  Cambridge,  (38),  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of 
his  pamphlet  on  The  AtMetic  Situation  in  High 
Schools. 

Resolutions  on  Recreation  Adopted  by  the 
North  Dakota  Federation  of  Labor,  May  5, 
1924.— 

Whereas,  It  is  conceded  that  we  are  living  in 
a  strenuous,  complex  age,  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence all  possible  helpful  influences  need  to 
be  applied  to  make  and  keep  human  beings  fit 
to  meet  successfully  the  demands  of  such  an 
age;  and — 

Whereas,  Experience  shows  that  in  the  r.eld  of 
constructive  recreation  there  are  wonderful 
possibilities  for  building  bodily  health,  vitality 
and  nerve  force,  as  well  as  giving  deep  human 
satisfaction : 


Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  North 
Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor  in  conven- 
tion assembled  hereby  urges  upon  all  its  local 
bodies,  first — to  promote  recreation  activities 
in  which  all  members  and  their  families  can 
participate ;  second — to  study  the  need  in  their 
several  communities  of  larger  facilities  in  the 
way  of  supervised  playgrounds,  athletic  fields 
and  community  centers,  and  third — to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  improve  conditions  in  these 
respects,  having  in  mind  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  all  the  people,  young  and  old. 

For  More  Life! — Various  labor  leaders  ex- 
pressing themselves  as  to  the  mission  of  the 
Brookwood  College  in  the  labor  movement 
generally  endorse  the  idea  of  a  workers'  col- 
lege at  Brookwood  to  give  the  workers  and  the 
workers  for  workers'  organizations  a  broader 
cultural  viewpoint  of  their  problem. 

"Not  only  how  to  make  a  better  living  by 
means  of  technical  skill  and  labor  organization, 
but  also  how  to  claim  the  finest  cultural  herit- 
age of  civilization  in  order  to  make  a  better 
life,"  is  the  view  of  Brookwood's  mission  enter- 
tained by  Warren  S.  Stone  of  the  Engineers' 
Brotherhood. 

"It  is  not  so  much  facts  that  the  worker  stu- 
dent needs  to  learn  as  the  technic  of  handling 
these  facts  and  making  effective  use  of  them." 

Bertrand  Russell  for  Four-Hour  Day.— "We 
have  fallen  in  love  with  machines  so  much 
that  we  think  we  ought  to  make  our  lives  like 
the  operation  of  machines,"  said  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell in  his  lecture  on  Mechanism  and  Life. 
He  contended  that  the  invention  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  caused  people  to  do 
more  work  and  reiterated  his  belief  that  a 
four-hour  working  day  should  be  sufficient. 

A  Practical  Journal. — Volume  VI  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Association  for  Pro- 
moting Hygiene  and  Public  Baths  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  1923  annual  meeting  held 
in  Jersey  City,  May  11  and  12,  1923.  Much 
practical  information  will  be  found  in  this  vol- 
ume on  swimming  pool  and  public  bath  stand- 
ards and  construction.  The  Journal  also  con- 
tains the  result  of  a  study  of  state  regulation 
of  public  baths,  swimming  pools,  laundry  or 
wash  houses,  and  comfort  or  convenience  sta- 
tions. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  may  be  secured  from 
Mr.  Arthur  M.  Crane,  Manager,  Roselle  Park, 
New  Jersey. 
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HON.  GEORGE  R.  LUNN 
Lieutenant  Governor,  State  of  New  York 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here,  to  meet  with  this 
organization  which  is  doing  such  splendid  work 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  glad  to  be 
with  you,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  with  you 
wherever  you  should  meet.  I  am  delighted  to  be 
in  Springfield  particularly  because  of  its  hallowed 
associations  with  one  of  America's  greatest  states- 
men— America's  greatest  statesman,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  statesmen — a  man  that  loved  men. 
A  man  that  loves  his  fellow  men  is  the  only  kind 
of  man  that  ever  ought  to  be  trusted  in  public 
office.  To  be  in  the  town  where  Lincoln  walked 
the  streets  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  all.  Lincoln 
loved  the  common  people.  That  takes  us  all  in. 
He  said  that  God  must  have  loved  common  people 
for  He  made  so  many  of  them. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  ASSET 

What  is  the  real  asset  of  America  tonight? 
Naturally  we  might  think  of  our  territory,  our 
landed  acres,  but  it  is  not  that.  Our  gold  and  sil- 
ver and  copper.  It  is  not  that.  Our  fertile  val- 
leys and  our  mountains  in  whose  centers  is  untold 
wealth.  We  are  grateful  for  all  the  raw  materials 
we  have  in  this  nation  of  ours  that  may  be  fabri- 
cated and  be  a  part  of  our  advance  and  our  pros- 
perity. But  we  can  have  all  the  material  wealth 
there  is  and  yet  be  poor.  We  may  have  piles  of 
gold  mountain  high  and  yet  be  poverty  stricken. 
We  may  have  all  the  great  and  valuable  resources 
of  this  nation  within  our  hands  as  ours,  and  yet 
have  not  the  things  that  weigh  when  we  begin  to 
understand  the  real  values  of  life.  It  is  not  gold 
or  silver  or  precious  stones ;  the  greatest  asset  of 
America  today  is  her  children. 

Let  us  start  with  that  as  a  proposition.  Either 
that  is  so  or  it  is  not  so.  If  I  can  get  a  man 
to  admit  that  I  can  take  him  right  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  ought  as  a  nation  to  care  for  those 
children  all  through  their  lives ;  if  he  contends  that 
children  are  not  necessary  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  are  not  the  great  thing,  then  of  course 
one  cannot  do  much  with  him.  But  let  him  admit 

"Address  delivered  at  Recreation  Congress,   Springfield,   Illinois, 
October  10,  1923. 


that  all  these  children  constitute  our  wealth  and 
are  our  greatest  asset,  then  we  can  get  somewhere. 
Take  our  playgrounds.  There  are  some  among 
us  who  say  that  when  they  were  young  they  did 
not  need  playgrounds.  The  other  day  in  New 
York  State  we  were  talking  about  the  importance 
of  better  rural  education,  that  the  boy  and  girl 
on  the  farm  have  the  same  inherent  right  to  edu- 
cation that  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  city  have. 
One  man,  the  head  of  a  farmer's  association,  got 
up  and  said :  "I  am  the  product  of  the  rural  school 
—  (he  did  not  need  to  say  it) — and  if  it  was  good 
enough  for  me  it  is  good  enough  for  anybody  else. 
We  have  got  to  cut  down  taxes." 

FALSE  ECONOMY 

We  want  economy,  but  that  does  not  consist 
always  in  cutting  down  taxes,  nor  in  lack  of  ex- 
penditure. Sometimes  big  expenditures  are  the 
essence  of  true  economy.  Sometimes  we  have 
what  we  call  a  "political  economy"  meeting,  where 
a  man  who  is  running  for  office  shouts  that  taxes 
must  come  down,  and  he  pulls  them  down  in  his 
speech.  He  gets  into  office,  and  in  order  to  make 
good  he  does  cut  expenses  by  every  rule  of  false 
economy.  He  says,  "The  state  institutions  will 
have  to  wait  for  repairs."  He  vetoes  all  needed 
improvement,  even  though  we  need  a  new  asylum 
because  the  old  one  is  overcrowded  and  inmates 
are  sleeping  in  the  corridors  because  officials  in 
the  past  year  thought  they  were  practicing  econ- 
omy. He  cuts  down  till  he  has  a  budget  that  is 
less  than  his  predecessor's  and  he  thinks  he  has 
done  a  big  thing.  What  happens  ?  The  next  man 
to  follow  says  the  same  thing.  He  does  nothing  ; 
he  fails  to  repair  the  old  or  to  build  new  and 
needed  state  institutions.  The  time  will  soon 
come  when  shame  will  burn  the  faces  of  every 
citizen  of  the  state  because  of  the  failure  to  do 
the  thing  that  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  some 
brave  soul  will  have  to  do  it  all  in  one  year.  That 
is  what  we  call  political  economy.  That  lets 
human  beings  suffer  for  the  sake  of  a  speech. 

I  have  no  use  for  false  economy.  I  have  been 
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elected  to  office  four  times  in  Schenectady  and 
have  spent  money  every  time.  The  last  time  I 
was  elected  my  opponent  said,  "We  have  got  to 
economize."  I  opened  the  campaign  and  told  the 
people  that  Schenectady  was  one  of  seven  second 
class  cities  of  the  state  and  that  Schenectady  had 
the  highest  tax  rate  of  all.  That  is  the  way  I 
began.  Then  I  asked,  "Where  did  this  money 
go?"  and  I  told  them  it  had  gone  into  parks  and 
playgrounds.  "Do  you  want  them  cut  ?"  I  asked. 
"No,"  the  audience  replied.  "No,  no,  these  chil- 
dren are  growing  strong  on  the  playgrounds  and 
parks.  That  must  not  be  cut."  Then  I  spoke  of 
the  hospital  appropriation,  and  said  that  an  in- 
crease was  needed.  The  audience  agreed.  Then 
I  went  through  the  list  of  things  that  I  felt  were 
necessary,  and  they  stood  by  me.  The  other  can- 
didate's slogan  was,  "We  must  have  more  econ- 
omy," and  lo,  the  good  people  of  Schenectady 
gave  me  a  larger  vote  than  they  ever  gave  anyone 
except  last  year  when  they  all  voted  for  me  as 
lieutenant  governor — whether  to  get  rid  of  me 
or  not  is  another  matter !  There  come  times  when 
we  must  curb  expenditures  as  far  as  possible,  but 
if  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the  future  we  are 
not  doing  anything  to  help  the  present  or  the 
future  because  the  bills  will  accumulate  and  will 
eventually  have  to  be  paid. 

EDUCATING  THE  COMMUNITY 

When  it  comes  to  playgrounds  and  parks  some- 
times you  have  to  educate  your  community.  I 
pled  for  parks  and  playgrounds  before  I  was 
mayor  and  my  remarks  seemed  to  be  wasted  on 
the  desert  air.  Finally  I  happened  to  think  of 
a  great  vacant  block,  fenced  in,  but  with  openings 
in  the  fence  where  thousands  of  men  walked 
through  every  day  on  their  way  to  work  in  the 
General  Electric.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that 
will  make  a  man  ask  questions  it  is  to  stop  him 
from  doing  something  he  is  accustomed  to  do.  I 
thought,  "We  will  establish  a  playground  there 
and  the  men  will  have  to  walk  around  it,  but  they 
will  see  the  children  playing."  That  is  exactly 
what  I  did.  I  raised  the  money  privately  and 
established  a  playground  in  just  about  the  center 
of  the  lot,  and  these  men,  coming  as  was  their 
wont  to  the  particular  place  to  go  through,  were 
stopped  from  walking  through,  but  we  had  left 
plenty  of  room  for  them  to  see  through.  They 
stood  and  watched  the.  children,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  began  to  ask,  "Why  can't  we 
have  playgrounds  like  that  in  our  section  of  the 
city?"  Then  shortly  after  that  I  was  elected 


mayor,  and  how  I  did  spend  money !  We  bought 
parks — not  one,  but  four  of  them,  and  we  paid 
for  them ;  and  we  established  playgrounds — not 
one,  but  twenty  of  them.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? New  York  State  has  high  standing  in 
physical  education  and  they  have  tests  made. 
They  made  a  test  of  the  children  in  Schenectady 
and  in  every  other  city  in  the  state,  and  our  city 
stood  highest  for  physical  efficiency.  Why  ?  Did 
it  just  happen  so?  No.  You  cannot  grow  a 
flower  by  throwing  a  stone.  You  have  got  to  sow 
a  seed. 

When  I  talk  about  parks  and  playgrounds  and 
recreation  I  am  talking  about  something  as  essen- 
tial for  the  children  of  the  cities  as  is  the  need  to 
maintain  the  physical  body.  They  will  find  play 
somewhere,  and  in  the  larger  cities  they  are  apt  to 
find  it  in  places  that  will  lead  them  astray  and  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  Where  you 
find  recreation  centers  with  well-equipped  play- 
grounds you  find  a  decrease  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Take  the  community  that  has  no  inter- 
est in  its  children  and  you  will  find  delinquents 
among  children  in  very  high  ratio.  Take  the  city 
that  loves  its  children  and  takes  care  of  them  and 
you  will  find  the  ratio  of  delinquents  decreasing. 

The  work  this  organization  is  doing  is  one  of 
the  proofs  that  America  is  determined  that  the 
child  shall  have  its  rightful  opportunity.  We 
have  stood  always  for  education,  and  we  will 
stand  for  recreation.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
children  who  do  not  get  much  in  that  line.  I  do 
not  know  about  Illinois,  but  I  know  about  con- 
ditions in  some  other  states,  and  while  your  work 
is  not  altogether  that  of  preventing  child  labor  the 
work  you  are  doing  is  so  closely  associated  with 
it  that  you  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the  attempts 
made  to  put  that  blot  on  our  escutcheon.  So 
long  as  child  labor  exists  in  this  country  so  long 
will  there  be  a  blot  on  the  'scutcheon  of  American 
honor,  and  a  handicap  on  American  progress. 
Once  a  man  said  that  "this  nation  cannot  remain 
one-half  free  and  one-half  slave."  He  was  a 
martyr  to  that  conviction,  and  the  world  now  sings 
his  praises  everywhere,  for  Lincoln  was  an 
American  who  saw  deep  into  the  truth,  and  we 
claim  him  as  ours,  although  humanity  claims  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  ages,  one  of  the  great  souls 
that  followed  out  his  convictions  regardless  of 
consequences.  So  we  can  say  that  this  nation  can- 
not remain  if  certain  portions  of  the  children  are 
well  cared  for  and  the  others  are  forgotten.  My 
children  are  well  cared  for,  but  I  cannot  be  happy 
(Continued  an  page  305) 
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If  you  will  dip  into  the  musty  tomes  of  our 
municipal  library  you  will  find  that  in  1807  a 
Commission  was  appointed  to  lay  out  such  por- 
tions of  Manhattan  Island  as  were  still  unde- 
veloped; and  that  four  years  later  this  Com- 
mission did  submit  a  plan  to  Mayor  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton covering  eight  miles  of  undeveloped  region 
and  which  provided  for  an  increased  mapped 
acreage  about  six  times  that  of  1807.  This  rep- 
resented the  first  genuine  effort  toward  a  com- 
prehensive development  of  the  city,  although  un- 
fortunately the  rectilinear  instead  of  the  square 
development  imposed  at  that  time  was  preserved 
through  the  years  with  the  regrettable  result  that 
the  solution  of  our  traffic  problem  is  today  one 
of  almost  insuperable  difficulty. 

The  Commissioners  of  1807  decided  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  city  would  in  all  probability  reach 
as  far  as  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  that  the  one 
hundred  thousand  population  of  their  day  would 
swell  to  some  four  hundred  thousand  a  half  cen- 
tury later,  ample  room  should  be  set  aside  for  the 
coming  as  well  as  their  present  generation.  In 
justification  of  their  seeming  liberality  in  mapping 
out  undeveloped  areas  and  in  their  estimates  of 
increased  population,  the  commissioners  wrote: 

"To  some  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  much  has  been  laid  out  as  a  city;  to  others  it 
may  be  a  subject  of  merriment  that  the  commis- 
sioners have  provided  space  for  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  is  collected  at  any  spot  this  side  of 
China.  It  is  improbable  that  for  centuries  to  come 
the  grounds  north  of  Harlem  Flat  will  be  cov- 
ered with  houses,  yet  to  have  come  short  of  the 
extent  laid  out  might  have  defeated  just  expecta- 
tions, and  to  have  gone  further  might  have  fur- 
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nished  materials  to  the  pernicious  spirit  of  specu- 
lation." 

The  question  of  acquiring  lands  for  park  pur- 
poses appears  to  have  been  as  troublesome  a  mat- 
ter at  that  time  as  it  has  been  ever  since  and  in  an 
apparent  endeavor  to  placate  those  who  might 
murmur  as  to  the  cost  as  well  as  those  who  would 
have  approved  a  more  liberal  extension  of  park 
property,  the  Commissioners  explained : 

"The  question  therefore  was  not  and  cannot 
be  whether  there  should  be  a  grand  parade  but 
where  it  should  be  placed  and  what  should  be  its 
size,  and  here  again  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  in 
this  late  day  the  parade  could  not  be  brought  fur- 
ther south  and  made  larger  than  it  is  without  in- 
curring a  frightful  expense.  The  spot  nearest 
to  that  part  of  the  city  already  built  which  could 
be  selected  with  any  regard  to  economy  is  at  Ink- 
langberg  in  the  vicinity  of  Kip's  Bay.  That  it 
is  too  remote  and  too  small  shall  not  be  denied 
but  it  is  presumed  that  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  criticism  on  that  score  may  feel  somewhat 
modified  when  the  collector  shall  call  for  their 
portion  of  the  large  and  immediate  tax  which  even 
this  small  and  remote  parade  will  require." 

For  the  next  forty  years,  New  Yorkers  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  immunity  from  any  great  ex- 
pense incident  to  park  acquisition  until  about  1853 
when  the  first  tract  for  Central  Park  was  acquired 
at  a  cost  of  $7,800  an  acre  and  a  second  tract 
some  six  years  later  which  could  not  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  $20,000  an  acre. 

This  is  noteworthy  of  mention  as  bearing  on 
the  economic,  aside  from  the  aesthetic  and  prac- 
tical, value  of  our  park  acquisitions.  It  is  rec- 
orded that  since  the  first  land  was  acquired  for 
Central  Park  some  seventy  years  ago  the  gradual 
acquisitions  have  brought  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  completion  of  the  park  to  $7,389,727,  but 
that  today  this  beautiful  park  of  879  acres  of 
woodland  and  meadow,  lake  and  pond,  is  valued 
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by  our  tax  department  at  $225,000,000 — an  in- 
crease in  value  over  thirty  times  the  original  out- 
lay independent  of  the  equally  pleasing  knowledge 
that  the  value  of  the  surrounding  property  has 
been  enhanced  in  still  greater  proportion.  The 
enhancement  in  the  value  of  the  Central  Park 
lands  presents  to  my  mind  an  incontrovertible 
argument  to  those  who  being  unmoved  at  the 
educational  or  recreative  possibilities  of  a  park 
constantly  echo  the  empty  cry  of  excessive  cost. 

....  The  City  of  New  York,  which  in  the 
capacity  of  Acting  Mayor,  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  has  endeavored  with  a  diligence  in- 
creasing with  the  years,  to  nurture  its  soil  for 
the  growth  of  beautiful  womanhood  and  virile 
manhood.  If  the  harvest  has  not  been  as  plenti- 
ful as  might  have  been  expected  from  so  vast  a 
domain  and  if  the  growth  of  thistles  has  become 
inordinately  large  in  the  field  of  our  population, 
we  must  plead  in  extenuation  the  laissez-faire 
attitude  of  many  years,  accounted  for,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  time  encroachments  of  urgent  prob- 
lems clamorously  crying  out  for  attention.  .  .  . 

Acknowledging  our  thanks  for  all  that  we  owe 
to  the  past  for  the  8615  acres  of  park  land  that 
we  enjoy  and  which  has  given  us  a  larger  park 
area  proportionately  than  any  other  large  city,  we 
are  not,  however,  inclined  to  make  generous  al- 
lowances for  the  existing  lack  of  adequate  and 
coordinated  playground  facilities.  The  abnormal 
density  of  our  population  and  the  menacing  traffic 
congestion,  unforeseen  by  our  earlier  predecessors 
have  been  within  the  knowledge  of  all  charged 
with  the  administration  of  our  city  government 
for  almost  the  past  quarter  century. 

Shortly  before  the  consolidation  of  Greater 
New  York  in  1898  a  committee,  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  playground 
situation,  attributed  the  outcropping  of  lawless- 
ness among  children  to  a  lack  of  proper  play 
spaces.  This  was  merely  an  acknowledgment  of 
a  situation  only  too  well  known  to  exist,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  it  was  not  followed  by  any 
wholehearted  effort  at  amelioration. 

Every  year  since  that  time  we  have  had  sociolo- 
gists and  welfare  agencies  undoubtedly  well  inten- 
tioned,  emphasizing  the  findings  of  that  committee 
and  dolorously  pointing  to  official  records  which 
would  indicate  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  of  New  York  City  was  merely  the 
subversive  expression  of  the  play  instinct  of  the 
child  deprived  of  its  normal  outlet. 

From  time  to  time  attempts  were  made,  in  re- 
sponse to  public  clamor,  to  tackle  the  playground 


problem,  various  municipal  departments  being  di- 
rected to  establish  new  playgrounds  and  play 
spaces.  It  was  not  long  thereafter  when  we  had 
the  Department  of  Parks,  the  Commissioner  of 
Docks,  the  Commissioner  of  the  former  Depart- 
ment of  Bridges,  the  Borough  Presidents,  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  all  endeavoring  to  do  their 
best  in  this  direction,  but  nullifying  the  maximum 
of  results  by  a  lack  of  cooperative  effort  and  a 
proper  cordination  due  to  the  absence  of  centrali- 
zation. A  Public  Recreation  Commission  estab- 
lished by  legislative  enactment  in  1911,  which 
was  presumably  intended  to  provide  a  central 
body  for  public  recreational  matters,  was  legis- 
lated out  of  office  in  1915  by  the  same  official 
agency  which  created  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  steps  taken  by 
the  city  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  social  service 
obligations  was  made  about  ten  years  ago  when 
a  height  of  buildings  commission  was  appointed 
to  advance  recommendations  for  the  regulation  of 
the  height  of  buildings  and  the  area  of  open  space 
as  well  as  the  restriction  of  residential  streets 
against  the  encroachment  of  trade  and  industry. 
A  few  years  later  the  recommendations  of  this 
Commission,  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  were  adopted 
by  that  Board  and  since  that  time  the  policy  of 
rational  city  planning  has  been  in  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  more  evenly  balanced  de- 
velopment of  the  city  which  has  followed  in  the 
wake  of  that  far-sighted  policy  the  availability  of 
residential  streets  for  play  purposes  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  instantly  suggested  itself. 
An  idea  of  the  progress  made  toward  the  more 
widespread  establishment  of  these  streets  may  be 
had  from  the  record  that  today  there  are  at  least 
six  closed  streets  in  every  police  precinct  in 
Greater  New  York  where  the  children  may  romp 
and  play  without  fear  of  bodily  injury  from 
swiftly  moving  vehicles. 

If  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  this  is  a  rather 
inexpensive  device  for  the  wealthy  city  of  New 
York  to  employ,  let  me  say  that  the  experience 
of  this  city  as  well  as  that  of  some  four  or  five 
other  large  centres  of  population  is  that  the  boy 
or  girl  of  twelve  years  and  under  will  not  go  to 
a  greater  distance  than  five  blocks  from  home  to 
the  best-appointed  playground  in  the  world,  and 
observers  have  noted  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye 
the  yawning  emptiness  of  extensive  playgrounds 
with  hundreds  of  little  children  a  few  blocks  away 
cavorting  in  the  reckless  atmosphere  of  a  danger- 
ous street.  It  is  also  true  that  to  establish  play- 
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grounds  in  every  district  where  needed  by  the 
acquisition  of  property  and  the  demolition  of 
buildings  would  entail  a  cost  not  possible  of 
financing  even  with  the  city's  total  borrowing 
margin. 

Our  present  park  and  recreational  facilities 
exclusive  of  the  improvised  play  streets  comprise 
some  250  playgrounds  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Education  with  very  complete  pro- 
grams of  active  recreation  and  athletics  through- 
out the  summer  and  200  recreation  centres  for 
working  boys  and  girls  during  the  winter,  also 
108  playgrounds  administered  by  the  Park  De- 
partments with  9  recreation  piers,  gymnasiums, 
bathing  beaches,  public  golf  links,  public  tennis 
courts,  baseball  diamonds,  ball  grounds,  numerous 
public  baths  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Borough 
Presidents,  and  the  9,500  foot  boardwalk  at  Coney 
Island,  which  is  20  feet  wider  than  the  widest 
part  of  the  famous  Atlantic  City  boardwalk. 
There  must  also  be  included  the  recreational 
centres  established  by  philanthropic  and  neighbor- 
hood associations. 

Yet  the  combined  recreational  facilities  both  of 
official  and  private  agencies  do  not  afford  accom- 
modations for  more  than  one-third  of  the  children 
for  whom  we  should  provide.  Further  extensions 
must  be  made.  This  city,  in  common  with  all  oth- 
ers, recognizes  that  a  failure  adequately  to  provide 
for  that  essential  side  of  child  life  developed  out- 
side the  school  room  is  storing  up  for  the  city 
a  train  of  ills  which  will  ultimately  rear  their  ugly 
heads  in  the  shape  of  increased  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  mature  criminality  far  exceeding  the 
cost  which  preventive  measures  would  have  en- 
tailed. 

In  this  connection  I  am  glad  to  announce  that 
we  are  counting  upon  still  further  acquisitions  for 
park  and  playground  purposes  made  possible  by 
the  recent  passage  of  an  amendment  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  which  permits  the  State 
to  turn  over  to  the  city,  town  or  village  within  its 
limits,  unappropriated  lands  for  parks,  recrea- 
tional or  reforestation  purposes.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  that  statute,  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  forwarded  an  official 
request  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office 
for  the  release  to  the  city  of  some  25  parcels  of 
land  in  the  different  boroughs.  With  but  a  small 
expenditure  these  properties  can  be  diverted  from 
barren  tracts,  devoid  of  present  usefulness  or 
attractiveness,  into  breathing  spaces  and  play 
centers  of  which  we  have  too  few  in  the  densely 
populous  quarters  of  the  city. 


Where  public  or  private  funds  are  expended 
for  recreational  purposes  commensurate  returns 
are,  of  course,  logically  to  be  expected.  A  proper 
concentration  of  responsibility  and  coordination 
of  effort  in  the  administration  of  our  present  and 
prospective  play  and  recreational  centres  will,  we 
feel  quite  sure,  guarantee  such  returns  and  ex- 
pedite the  solution  of  New  York's  recreational 
problem.  Toward  this  end  Mayor  Hylan  recently 
appointed  a  committee  of  twenty-one  public-spir- 
ited citizens,  particularly  serviceable  because  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  city,  to  make  an  intensive  study 
of  our  recreational  facilities  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting a  duplication  of  work  and  a  dissipation 
of  effort.  This  committee  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote an  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  expansion  of 
so-called  community  centres  available  for  the  use 
of  all  ages  and  at  the  same  time  strive  to  put  into 
operation  an  all-year  round  recreational  program 
which,  while  taking  due  cognizance  of  the  im- 
portance of  play  activities  for  the  children,  will 
seek  to  interest  adults  as  well  in  athletics  and 
social  recreation  and  thereby  bring  neighbors 
close  together  in  the  consciousness  of  common  in- 
terest. By  this  new  alignment  of  one  phase  of 
our  social  service  activities  in  a  manner  to  bring 
forth  the  maximum  of  its  inherent  possibilities  we 
are  frankly  looking  beyond  the  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  the  individual  to  the  greater  good  to 
the  community  which  will  accrue  from  the  re-cre- 
ation of  a  sturdier  and  more  appreciative  citizen- 
ship. 

Then,  too,  we  are  anticipating  the  generous 
cooperation  of  outside  agencies  such  as  private 
playground  and  recreation  associations  as  well  as 
fraternal  and  philanthropic  groups.  And  I  say 
confidently  and  without  an  airy  optimism  that 
with  a  pooling  of  our  interests  for  the  communal' 
good  we  are  justified  in  prophesying  the  early 
realization  of  a  successful  plan  of  coordinated 
recreation  activity. 

At  this  juncture  I  should  make  mention  of  that 
organization  whose  spreading  antlers  have  reached 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Elks'  enclosure. 
At  the  Atlantic  City  Grand  Lodge  Reunion  there 
was  presented  the  suggestion  by  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  State  Elks'  Association  that 
every  Elk  Lodge  be  urged  to  purchase  or  other- 
wise acquire  the  necessary  property  and  to  equip 
and  maintain  a  playground  to  be  known  as  Elks' 
Field — where  adequate  playgrounds  have  not  al- 
ready been  otherwise  provided — such  playground 
to  be  dedicated  to  public  use  with  a  view  to  en-. 
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courage  the  youth  of  America  to  engage  in  ath- 
letics. 

The  Good  of  the  Order  Committee,  to  which 
this  suggestion  was  referred,  reported  favorably 
thereon  and  at  the  Atlanta  Convention  last  July 
there  was  adopted  the  policy  that  the  Elks  should 
do  everything  within  their  power  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  playgrounds 
wherever  possible. 

In  accordance  with  this  altruistic  policy  New 
York  City  had  the  pleasure  within  the  past  year 
of  receiving  from  the  Elks  the  newly  transformed 
Annunciation  Park,  which  represents  the  first  of 
the  series  of  playgrounds  which  the  Social  and 
Community  Welfare  Committee  of  Lodge  No.  1 
plans  to  equip  and  establish  throughout  Greater 
New  York.  A  neglected  little  spot  at  Rutgers 
Park  having  little  to  catch  the  eye  but  a  dilapi- 
dated fence  received  a  new  lease  of  life  under  the 
solicitous  handling  of  the  Elks  and  became  the 
second  donation  of  the  Order  to  the  child  welfare 
of  New  York.  On  Decoration  Day  still  another 
playground  near  the  tangy  salt  breezes  of  the 
East  River  was  completely  equipped  and  turned 
over  in  its  entirety  by  the  Elks  for  the  use  and 
recreation  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  neighbor- 
hood. Nine  other  play  centres  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  have  been  completely  equipped 
with  new  apparatus  where  none  existed  or  have 
had  replacement  of  worn-out  apparatus  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  Elks. 

The  playgrounds  thus  established  in  the  City 
of  New  York  are  permanent  monuments  to  the 
spirit  and  influence  and  prestige  of  the  Elks.  As 
that  organization  is  seeing  to  it  that  all  our  boys 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  char- 
acters and  physiques  on  proper  play  fields  by  the 
establishment  of  these  facilities  in  every  com- 
munity in  the  Island,  there  is  commended  to  all 
similar  bodies  the  advisability  of  the  adoption 
of  a  like  humanitarian  policy  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  in  the  last  analysis  are  the  very  bed- 
rock of  our  American  commonwealth 


The  Kind  of  Play  Leader- 
ship Needed 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  of  October  1, 
1923,  carried  the  following  article : 

At  the  conference  on  play  to  be  held  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  this  month  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Acting  Mayor  Murray  Hulbert  is  to  deliver 


an  address  oh  "What  Opportunity  for  Recreation 
Means  in  the  Development  of  Our  Future  Citi- 
zenship." It  means  a  great  deal  and  the  up-to- 
date  cult  of  recreation  is  in  its  way  as  important 
as  the  pursuit  of  learning  or  "efficiency." 

The  old  maxim  that  "all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  holds  good  today  as  well 
as  in  the  past,  and  presumably  it  will  be  a  law  of 
nature  until  the  end  of  time.  It  is  just  as  true 
of  adults,  of  graybeards,  as  it  is  of  infancy  or 
adolescence.  In  essence  it  is  relief  from  mo- 
.notony.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  frivolity, 
though  gayety  and  trifling  should  not  be  altogether 
excluded.  Reaction,  change,  are  the  valuable  ele- 
ments in  recreation  as  distinguished  from  work 
on  the  one  hand  and  rest  on  the  other,  and  any- 
thing which  secures  those  conditions  and  which 
is  consistent  with  propriety  of  conduct  may  well 
be  welcomed  into  the  field  of  play. 

One  quality,  play,  recreation  should  have  above 
all  things.  It  should  be  left  so  far  as  possible  to 
the  fancy  and  free  will  of  the  player.  It  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  work — the  work  of  the  many  in 
highly  organized  society — that  it  is  done  under 
control.  A  few  plan,  a  few  direct,  the  multitude 
spend  their  lives  carrying  out  the  ideas  and  the 
orders  of  others,  very  often  a  mere  detail  of  a 
rigidly  schemed  program.  Naturally,  the  crav- 
ing of  the  victims  of  coordinated  work  runs  to- 
ward the  exercise  of  free  will,  free  agency,  expan- 
sion of  their  own  souls  as  often  as  possible  in 
activities  which  are  the  very  negation  of  their 
daily  grind. 

The  principle  holds  good  just  as  much  for  the 
schoolboy  and  the  schoolgirl  as  for  the  factory 
operative  or  the  commercial  drudge.  The  re- 
bound of  spirits  that  makes  the  emptying  of  a 
school  a  boisterous  moment,  that  makes  the  lunch 
hour  in  the  streets  of  New  York  at  once  so  gay 
and  so  garrulous,  expresses  the  relief  that  is  ex- 
perienced at  relaxation  of  control.  The  managers 
of  playgrounds,  the  makers  of  recreation  pro- 
grams, should  always  bear  this  truth  in  mind. 
Elaborate,  personally  conducted  games  and 
amusements  are  only  a  degree  less  repressive 
than  the  toil  of  the  schoolroom,  the  factory  or  the 
store.  What  the  recreation  seeker  of  eight  or 
eighteen  or  eighty  desires  is  to  do  what  he  (or 
she)  likes  in  his  (or  her)  own  way. 

Indeed  more  tact,  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  self-effacement  are  required  in  those  who  are 
in  charge  of  what  is  carelessly  called  the  lighter 
side  of  life  than  in  those  who  direct  business  or 
give  serious  instruction. 


An  Experiment  in  County  Recreation 

BY 

The  Superintendent  of  Recreation  Board  of  Chester  County,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  is  the  first  State  in  the  country 
to  legislate  for  county  and  township  recreation ; 
Chester  County  is  the  first  county  in  the  State  to 
take  advantage  of  the  legislation  and  to  provide 
recreation  on  a  county-wide  basis  under  an  offi- 
cially appointed  recreation  board.  In  1919  Act 
No.  322  was  passed,  giving  the  County  Commis- 
sioner the  privilege  of  appointing  a  Board  of  Rec- 
reation Commissioners  and  making  an  appro- 
priation for  the  work.  This  act  was  amended  in 
1921  (Act  No.  227)  to  give  township  supervisors 
the  same  privilege.  In  1920  the  County  Commis- 
sioner appointed  a  Board  of  Recreation  and  in 
1921  the  County  Board  of  Recreation  appointed 
a  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

What  It  Has  Meant  to  the  County 

Under  the  plan  in  operation  in  Chester  County, 
small  communities  and  rural  districts  are  being 
helped  to  develop  the  leadership  which  will  mean 
richer  recreational  opportunity.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  farmer,  who  in  so  many  instances  finds 
it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  relationship  of  play 
to  happy,  healthful,  prosperous  living,  is  learning 
to  give  time  to  play  and  to  make  plans  whereby 
his  wife  and  children  will  have  time  to  play.  The 
farmer  has  a  long,  hard-working  day.  He  often 
needs  the  assistance  of  his  children  to  complete 
the  daily  work,  but  he  is  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  the  boys  are  leaving  home  for  higher  pay  and 
for  what  seems  to  them  a  more  attractive  way 
of  earning  that  pay.  He  is,  as  a  result,  beginning 
to  see  that  wholesome  recreation  is  an  ally  in 
meeting  the  problem.  And  so  the  farmer,  as  well 
as  the  idealist,  is  helping  to  make  the  recreation 
program  community-wide. 

Home  and  School  Leagues  Are  Helping 

Many  agencies  are  helping  in  the  program. 
Home  and  school  leagues  for  some  time  have 
aided  in  the  social  and  recreational  life  of  their 
communities.  Many  of  them  are  calling  on  the 
Recreation  Department  to  help  them  in  broaden- 
ing their  programs.  The  result  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  athletics,  the  organization  of  ladies' 
auxiliaries  to  the  leagues  and  social  evenings  in 
the  homes  with  forty  or  fifty  neighbors  coming 
together  for  good  times. 


Nurses  Share  in  the  Program 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  Recreation  Club  for  Pupil  Nurses  at 
the  County  Hospital  through  which  many  social 
affairs  have  been  enjoyed*  and  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest has  resulted  in  making  the  living  room  of 
the  Nurses'  Home  more  comfortable  and  attrac- 
tive. 

With  the  Girl  Scouts 

The  County  Girl  Scout  Troop  composed  of 
patrols  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
is  helping  supply  girls  of  the  teen  age  with  whole- 
some, character-building  recreation. 

A  Community  Hall  a  Much  Appreciated  Gift 

One  township  has  been  the  fortunate  recipient 
of  the  gift  by  a  public  spirited  citizen  of  a  com- 
munity hall.  Here  all  sorts  of  good  times  take 


AN  OLD  MILL  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  CONVERTED  INTO  A 
COMMUNITY  CENTER 

place — entertainments,    dances,    game    evenings, 
festivals  and  plays. 

Once  a  Mill — Novv  a  Community  Center 

In  another  township  an  old  mill  is  functioning 
as  an  active  community  center.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  Recreation  Club  which,  finding  its 
meeting  place  inadequate,  remodeled  an  old  mill 
to  suit  its  purpose.  On  entering  the  building  one 
finds  a  very  pleasing  surprise.  The  hall  is  fur- 
nished with  chairs  not  only  for  adults  but  with 
a  dozen  or  so  for  little  children,  and  a  piano. 
There  are  good  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  a  table 
with  a  scarf  and  candlesticks  helps  give  a  home- 
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like  atmosphere  to  the  place.  The  kitchen — com- 
plete in  every  detail — is  a  joy.  The  dressing  room 
back  of  the  stage  is  equipped  with  a  mirror,  dress- 
ing table  and  toilet  appointments,  attractively  up- 
holstered chairs  and  tapestries.  The  Club  ar- 
ranges some  very  original  programs  for  its  meet- 
ings and  it  is  planning  for  an  increased  use  of  the 
building  through  a  ladies'  auxiliary  and  a  chil- 
dren's club. 

In  the  Rural  Schools 

Recreation  under  leadership  at  recess  is  gradu- 
ally being  introduced  into  the  rural  schools 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Recreation  Department. 


SOME  OF  THE  PUPIL  NURSES  WHO  ENJOY  THE  RECREA- 
TIONAL FACILITIES  PROVIDED  AT  THE 
COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

At  the  County  Fair 

The  County  Fair  has  benefitted  by  the  activities 
of  the  Department  in  providing  recreation  at  the 
Fair  through  an  athletic  meet,  folk  dancing,  com- 
munity singing  and  an  exhibition  of  handwork 
made  by  the  children  on  the  playgrounds. 

The  Christmas  Spirit  Everywhere 

A  wonderful  Christmas  spirit  pervaded  the 
county  at  the  holiday  time.  Everyone  was  asked 
to  celebrate  between  7  and  8  o'clock  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Church  bells  were  rung  and  carolers 
traveled  in  automobiles,  stopping  at  every  house 


where  a  welcoming  candlelight  shone  in  the  win- 
dow. Frequent  announcements  in  the  paper  and 
a  daily  carol  published  in  the  local  paper  during 
the  week  previous  to  Christmas  kept  the  Christ- 
mas celebration  before  the  county. 

A  New  Neighborhood  Spirit 

The  Recreation  Clubs,  one  of  which  conducts 
an  extension  library,  ladies'  auxiliaries  to  the 
clubs,  Girl  Scout  patrols  and  the  playgrounds  used 
by  adults  as  well  as  by  children,  are  bringing 
about  an  awakening  in  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  exist  and  are  putting  a  new  interest 
in  the  community  life.  Each  township  and  bor- 
ough is  being  asked  to  appoint  a  recreation  com- 
mittee of  five  members  to  cooperate  with  the 
County  Board  of  Recreation  in  making  possible 
a  recreation  program  for  every  community.  One 
of  the  goals  which  the  Board  has  in  mind  is  the 
securing  of  swimming  and  skating  facilities  for 
all  and  the  use  in  every  community  of  halls  with 
floor  space  for  social  gatherings. 


VISITORS'  DAY  AT  THE  CAMP  OF  THE  CHESTER  COUNTY 
GIRL  SCOUT  TROOP 

The  experiment  in  county  recreation  in  Chester 
County  has  shown  it  to  be  a  very  effective  way  of 
reaching  the  small  communities,  of  developing 
leadership  and  of  permeating  the  entire  county 
with  a  new  conception  of  the  value  of  community 
life. 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE 

My  husband,  as  well  as  myself,  always  refused  to  draw  from  our  discovery  any  material 
profit.  We  have  published,  since  the  beginning,  without  reserve,  the  process  that  we  used  to 
prepare  the  radium.  We  took  out  no  patent  and  we  did  not  reserve  any  advantage  in  any  indus- 
trial exploitation.  ...  I  still  believe  that  we  have  done  right.  MARIE  CURIE 


Bathing  Beaches  in  Minneapolis 

By 

KARL  B.  RAYMOND 
Director  of  Recreation  Board  of  Park    Commissioners 


Because  of  the  large  number  of  lakes  in  Min- 
neapolis, there  being  ten  within  the  city  limits, 
bathing  is  one  of  the  city's  most  popular  sports. 
The  Park  Board  maintains  public  bathing  beaches 
with  bathhouse  accommodations  at  several  of 
these  lakes — Calhoun,  Nokomis,  Glenwood  and 
Camden. 

PROCEDURE  AT  BATHHOUSE 

Patrons  entering  the  bathhouse  secure  a  ticket 
from  the  cashier's  office  in  the  central  lobby,  the 
fee  paid  covering  the  charges  of  their  lockers  and 
whatever  supplies  they  wish  in  the  line  of  suits, 
towels,  caps,  hose  and  water  wings.  After  secur- 
ing their  supplies  they  pass  through  the  suit  room, 
the  entrances  to  which  are  through  a  registering 
turnstile.  An  attendant  takes  this  ticket  and 
furnishes  the  patron  with  the  required  supplies. 
A  Valuables  Room  is  provided  in  which  the  pa- 
trons' valuables  are  cared  for.  The  bather  places 
his  valuables  in  an  envelope  bearing  his  name, 
receiving  a  coupon  receipt  which  he  takes  with 
him.  The  envelope  and  the  coupon  are  stamped 
by  a  numbering  machine  with  the  same  number. 
Upon  leaving  the  bathhouse  he  presents  the  cou- 
pon to  the  attendant  and  receives  his  package 
of  valuables,  signing  his  name  on  the  coupon. 
This  signature  must  correspond  with  the  signature 
placed  upon  the  envelope  upon  entering. 

LOCKERS 

Reaching  the  locker  room  the  patron  finds  the 
locker  corresponding  to  the  number  on  the  key 
which  the  attendant  has  given  him.  He  deposits 
his  clothes  in  the  locker  and  retains  his  key  which 
is  attached  to  a  6"  rubber  ring  worn  about  the 
neck.  Exit  to  the  beach  is  through  a  continuously 
running  shower  and  a  shallow  pool  of  water  4" 
in  depth.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  bath- 
ers from  entering  the  locker  by  means  of  the  exit. 
It  also  serves  to  wash  the  sand  off  the  bather's 
feet. 

EXITS 

When  leaving  the  bathhouse  the  patron  has  one 
means  of  exit  through  a  turnstile  turning  in  one 


direction  only.  An  attendant  collects  the  patron's 
key  and  other  bathing  supplies  at  the  exit.  By 
the  color  of  the  rubber  ring  on  the  bather's  key 
the  attendant  is  able  to  determine  whether  the 
bather  has  his  own  suit  which  he  is  entitled  to 
take  with  him,  or  has  a  rented  suit.  Charges  for 
accommodations  are:  Lockers,  15c. ;  suits  20c. ; 
towels,  5c. ;  bathing  caps,  hose,  water  wings,  and 
other  sundry  supplies,  5c.  each ;  bathing  trunks, 
5c.  For  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  lock- 
ers are  free. 

DEPARTMENTS 

There  are  three  departments  in  each  bathhouse : 
one  for  men,  one  for  women,  the  third  for  boys. 
The  men's  department  is  situated  at  the  right,  the 
women's  at  the  left  of  the  main  lobby.  There  are 
no  dressing  rooms  provided  for  the  boys,  batteries 
of  lockers  with  dressing  bunks  between  being 
used.  Accommodations  are  similar  in  the  room 
for  men  with  the  exception  that  a  few  dressing 
rooms  are  provided.  Batteries  of  lockers  in  double 
tiers  with  batteries  of  dressing  rooms  between 
them  in  the  ratio  of  one  room  to  five  lockers  are 
provided  for  the  women. 

EMPLOYED  WORKERS 

A  manager  and  an  assistant  manager  are  in 
charge  of  the  bathhouse.  The  assistant  manager 
serves  from  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.,  when  the  manager 
takes  charge  remaining  until  closing  time — 10  p.m. 

A  corps  of  life  guards  are  on  hand,  who  must 
qualify  in  severe  tests  of  their  all-around  aquatic 
ability.  At  least  one  guard  is  always  on  duty 
during  the  hours  when  the  bathhouse  is  open.  It 
is  the  manager's  duty  to  increase  the  force  of 
guards  as  the  crowds  increase,  so  that  during  the 
period  of  maximum  attendance  six  or  seven 
guards  will  be  on  duty.  One  guard  is  always  in 
a  boat  out  beyond  the  diving  platforms ;  others 
are  stationed  on  small  platforms  and  distributed  at 
intervals  covering  the  whole  length  of  the  beach. 
Each  guard  is  provided  with  a  whistle  which  he 
blows  in  case  he  enters  the  water  to  give  help  or 
make  a  rescue.  By  this  method  he  summons  other 
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guards  to  his  assistance.     Guards  also  supervise 
the  conduct  of  bathers  in  the  water. 

A  matron  is  in  charge  of  the  women's  locker 
room  within  which  is  a  special  room  for  children 
and  mothers  with  young  children.  Suits  worn  by 
bathers  must  conform  to  the  regulations  posted  in 
the  bathhouse  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

LIGHTING 

At  two  of  the  beaches  1000- Watt  lights  hung 
over  the  beach  and  water  are  used.  At  the  others 
flood  lights  are  in  use.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  lighting  quality  of  the  two  sys- 


tems, but  in  the  long  run  the  floods  are  more  eco- 
nomical. The  suspended  lights  are  rather  expen- 
sive to  maintain  because  it  is  necessary  to  take 
them  down  each  fall  on  account  of  the  ice. 

ROPING  OFF  THE  BEACHES 

All  the  beaches  are  roped  off  at  two  different 
depths.  The  first  rope  line  is  stretched  at  the 
three-foot  depth;  the  second  line  at  the  four  and 
one-half  or  five-foot  depth.  There  is  a  specially 
roped  area  for  the  smaller  children,  and  adults 
are  not  allowed  in  this  section  unless  they  are 
with  small  children. 


Captain  Percy  Redfern  Creed,  former  expert  of  the  London  Times  in  a  recent  interview  re- 
ported in  the  Neiv  York  Times,  urged  friendly  rivalry  in  sports  between  groups  of  American 
and  English  athletes  as  a  means  of  establishing  international  good  will. 

"Through  what  medium  can  the  English-speaking  peoples  be  brought  together?  Is  there 
any  relationship  in  which  men  of  different  nations  can  meet  and  agree?  There  is  one, 
and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  one  only — sports  and  games.  It  is  up  to  the  sports- 
men of  the  world  to  get  together  and  to  infuse  into  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  and  its  own 
country  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  for  in  this  spirit  lies  the  only  hope  of  man.  It  is  up  to 
America  to  lead  the  way.  She  holds  the  yachting  cup,  the  polo  cup,  the  international  horse 
racing  cup,  and  most  of  the  championships  in  games  and  athletics.  A  gesture  from  the  sports- 
men of  America  would  have  far-reaching  and  immediate  reactions. 

"There  are  just  as  good  sportsmen  among  the  working  men  as  among  the  millionaires.  Let 
the  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania  challenge  the  pitmen  of  Durham  in  England  to  meet  in  friendly 
rivalry  at  every  sport  and  game  in  which  both  are  interested. 

"Let  the  working  men  sportsmen  of  America  and  England  get  together,  and  gain  the  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  born  of  a  healthy  competition,  in  which  the  mask,  the  finesse,  and  the 
ulterior  motive  of  the  policitian  have  no  place." 


A  DAY  IN  ROMANCE-LAND 
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A  Day   in   Romance-Land 

By 

EMOGENE  STODDARD  COLMAN 

Dreams  came  true  one  day  when  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cab- 
bage Patch,  Uncle  Tom  and  Topsy  and  many 
another  delightful  personage  arrived,  bag  and 
baggage,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  during  Juvenile 
Protection  Month. 

Among  the  several  hundred  visitors  in  this  live- 
ly crowd  were  King  Arthur,  hatted  and  helmeted, 
upon  his  white  charger;  Three  Chinese  Cousins, 
tiny,  smiling  and  attractively  gowned ;  Bo-Peep ; 
Master  Skylark ;  saucy  Sis  Hopkins ;  brave  Ivan- 
hoe  and  so  on  until  the  assemblage  seemed  to  in- 
clude children's  favorites  from  everywhere. 
They  had,  for  this  one  day,  stepped  from  between 
book-covers  to  become  real. 

Visualized  by  the  buoyant  belief  of  childhood, 
each  visitor  lived  the  character  he  represented. 
The  everyday-self  was  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground as  John  became  Robin  Hood  or  King 
Richard,  and  Mary  was  the  real  Alice  in  Won- 
derland. Notwithstanding  the  attractiveness  of 
the  characters,  interest  was  not  self-centered.  A 
joyous  and  often  hilarious  intermingling  resulted 
from  the  effort  of  each  envoy  to  meet  and  wel- 
come every  other  representative  from  romance 
land. 

It  was  a  happy  coming-to-life  of  favorites  from 
fairy  kingdoms,  a  delightful  get-together  of  ju- 
venile readers  who  had  gone  beyond  texts  and 
reached  the  spirit  of  books.  That  it  was  Juvenile 
Protection  Month  meant  nothing  to  most  of  the 
youngsters.  But  that  they  were  living  the  stories 
they  loved  meant  much. 

After  traffic  for  several  blocks  had  been  halted, 
two  pages,  dressed  in  silver  and  carrying  the 
motto :  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  be- 
cause my  heart  is  pure,  led  the  parade  of  350 
boys  and  girls  from  bookland.  They  were  joined 
by  representatives  of  Boy  Scouts,  Junior  Red 
Cross,  Campfire  Girls,  B'nai  B'rith,  Girl  Scouts, 
The  Junior  Audubon  Society,  The  Humane  So- 
ciety, Central  Library,  Playgrounds,  Oregon 
Agricultural  extension  work  through  Boys'  Clubs 
picturesque  with  rake,  hoe  and  spade,  and  Girls' 
Clubs  with  practical  examples  of  their  canning 
and  jelly-making,  until  the  line  of  march  num- 
bered more  than  900  youngsters.  Twenty-five 
boys  from  the  state  school  furnished  music. 

At  the  reviewing  stand  parent-teachers,  libra- 


"OuR  CHINESE  COUSINS"  As  THEY  APPEARED  IN  THE 
BOOK  PARADE  HELD  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

rians,  city  officials,  school  superintendents  and 
civic  club  leaders  were  a  unit  in  the  acclaim :  "By 
all  means  let  Children's  Book  Parade  become  an 
annual  event.  Not  as  an  adjunct  to  other  activi- 
ties, but  in  this  newer  phase — for  the  joy  in  it- 
self— for  its  value  to  childhood." 

When  the  spell  of  romance  is  broken  by  reali- 
ties of  tomorrow ;  when  John  and  Fred  and  Mary 
return  to  their  daily  routine,  the  salutary  effect 
of  this  book-day  will  remain.  Child  fancy  will 
ever  find  its  opportunity  to  soar.  And  when  these 
flights  of  imagination  follow  the  charm  of  a  fa- 
vorite book,  healthful  stability  is  gained — stabil- 
izing in  proportion  as  the  book  has  been  lived  and 
loved. 

World- wide  groups  of  adorable  book-characters 
are  awaiting  only  an  invitation  to  bridge  the 
intervening  distance  and  offer  the  surprise  of  a 
rollicking  intimate  acquaintance  such  as  this  pa- 
geant presented.  Even  to  the  blase  reader,  re- 
newal of  early  book-friendships  is  suggested  by 
the  frolic  in  such  refreshing  manner  as  to  induce 
him  to  pause  in  the  glow  of  it  all,  or  again  to  re- 
view the  fascinating  pages. 

The  pageant  was  planned  and  directed  by  Miss 
Jessie  Hodge  Millard,  head  of  children's  depart- 
ment of  Portland  library.  And  gratifying  re- 
sults, through  a  splendid  increase  in  the  number 
of  books  drawn  from  local  libraries  and  pur- 
chased from  book  stores  after  the  holiday,  were 
noted. 

When  we  realize  that — "Youth  must  determine, 
among  realities,  by  what  it  will  be  delighted,  and, 
among  imaginations,  by  whose  it  will  be  led," 
each  inducement  toward  well-directed  book-read- 
ing is  a  worthwhile  goal. 


Suggestions  for  a  Playground  Festival 


The  playground  festival  which  is  held  at  the 
close  of  the  playground  season  in  so  many  cities 
may  be  made  by  careful  planning  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  summer  program.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  many  of  the  citizens  have  their 
only  contact  with  the  activities  of  the  playground ; 
a  large  number  of  them  gain  their  only  impres- 
sion of  the  scope  of  the  program  from  the  clos- 
ing festival.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
program  shall  as  far  as  possible  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  season's  work. 

A  festival  or  Play  Day  involves  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  for  the  recreation  workers  in 
charge  and  few  people  outside  the  staff  have  any 
conception  of  the  work  which  goes  into  the  prep- 
aration for  a  festival.  "A  successful,  enthusi- 
astic celebration,"  writes  Miss  Dorothy  Enderis 
in  charge  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Schools,  "necessitates  much 
preliminary  planning.  The  preparation  for  an 
event  of  this  sort  can  be  made  as  delightful  as 
the  event  itself."  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
real  festival,  growing  out  of  the  activities  of  the 
playgrounds. 

On  the  basis  of  the  experience  which  Mil- 
waukee has  had  in  planning  festivals  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  are  offered: 

ADVERTISING  THE  FESTIVAL 
Invitations 

It  is  well  to  bring  the  children  into  the  planning 
and  preparation  of  the  program  so  they  will  feel 
that  the  festival  is  really  theirs.  The  making  of 
invitations  may  be  their  first  task,  and  the  chil- 
dren take  much  joy  in  making  invitations  from 
manila  tag  board  supplied  by  the  Department, 
the  scissors  and  crayons  used  being  brought  from 
home.  These  invitations  the  children  distribute 
personally  in  the  neighborhood  going  from  door 
to  door  in  groups. 

Posters 

It  is  desirable  that  the  neighborhood  shall  be 
well-informed  about  the  festival,  and  the  plan  for 
publicity  may  include  the  putting-up  of  large 
posters  in  local  stores  and  at  other  central  points. 
In  Milwaukee  the  children  wear  little  tags  telling 
about  the  festival,  and  in  the  company  of  older 
persons  small  groups  go  through  the  streets  at 
the  time  people  are  likely  to  be  sitting  on  their 
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front  porches,  to  tell  them  of  the  plans  for  Play 
Day. 

Poster  bearers — and  what  boy  does  not  love 
to  be  a  sandwich  man  ! — may  be  stationed  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  six  at  corners  where  the 
neighborhood  people  will  see  them  as  they  alight 
from  the  cars.  These  sandwich  men  carry  two 
sheets  of  22"  x  28"  tag  board  reinforced  at  top 
and  bottom  with  slats  and  inscribed  with  the  nec- 
essary information  about  the  festival. 

THE  PARADE 

Milwaukee's  parade  creates  a  great  deal  of 
interest.  Little  children  walk  at  the  head  of  the 
parade,  which  is  directed  by  section  marshals, 
neighborhood  mothers  and  other  adults  serving 
as  general  helpers  and  as  guards  at  street  cor- 
ners. At  the  end  of  the  route  the  parade  marches 
around  the  side  of  the  play  field  for  the  benefit 
of  the  assembled  guests  and  those  who  took  part 
are  seated  around  the  edge. 

A  parade  of  this  kind  must  be  a  dignified  event, 
carefully  planned  for  and  well-organized.  The 
children  should  be  given  the  realization  that  in 
parading  they  are  virtually  taking  the  playground 
out  into  the  community  and  the  playground's 
reputation  is  largely  at  stake.  It  is  well  to  have 
plenty  of  signs  and  posters  throughout  the  line 
of  march. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  by 
Miss  Enderis  for  parade  entries : 

Costuming 

Cowboy  suits 

Boy  Scouts 

Girl  Scouts 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

Indians 

Fairies 

Fairy  tale  characters — Red  Riding  Hood,  Cin- 
derella 

Witches 

Representations  of  industries — farmers,  cooks 

Representations  of  professions — doctors,  po- 
licemen, sailors 

Historical  characters — William  Penn,  Wash- 
ington 

Crepe  paper  dresses 

Newspaper  soldier  hats 

Hats  made  from  wall  paper  samples 
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Wreaths  of  paper  flowers 
Wreaths  and  garlands  of  leaves 

Things  to  Push,  Draw  or  Carry 

Decorated  go-carts  and  carriages  with  live 
babies 

Doll  buggies 

Carts 

Tricycles 

Pushmobiles 

Autos 

Trolley  cars 

Mechanical  toys 

Flags,  pennants,  emblems 

Lanterns  on  poles  (not  lighted) 

Paper  balloons 

Kites 

Hoops 

Posters 

Chains  or  garlands  of  paper  flowers 

Chains  or  garlands  of  leaves 

Green  branches 

Decorated  horselines 

Festooned  ropes  carried  on  each  side  of  the 
ranks.  (This  is  a  fine  device  to  keep  children 
in  line.) 

Special  Class  Entries 

Woodwork  Classes,  carrying  models  made  at 
the  playground  with  a  poster  stating,  "We  made 
these  at  the  playground." 

Elementary  Housewifery  Classes,  girls  in  caps 
and  aprons,  carrying  kitchen  utensils,  brooms, 
mops,  which  should  be  brought  from  home.  A 
kitchen  orchestra  adds  much  to  this  section. 

Folk  Dancing  Classes  marching  in  their  cos- 
tumes. 

Needlework  Classes  carrying  their  sewing  bags 
and  wearing  garments  made  in  class.  Posters — 
"We  made  these  aprons  in  the  playground  sew- 
ing class."  "Sister  made  this  bib  for  me  at  the 
playground." 

Suggestions  for  Music:  A  real  band;  accor- 
dions, drums,  fifes,  kazoos,  groups  of  whistlers, 
singers  or  comb  players.  Such  groups  should  re- 
hearse for  the  occasion  and  be  able  to  do  definite 
tunes  fairly  well.  Marching  tunes  naturally  are 
the  most  desirable. 

RUNNING  OFF  THE  PROGRAM 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  program  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  it  is  run  off.  Long  waits  be- 
tween events  are  always  detrimental  and  spec- 
tators soon  lose  interest  in  programs  which  are 


too  long.  The  Milwaukee  Extension  Department 
has  issued  the  following  suggestions  to  the  work- 
ers on  its  staff  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  fes- 
tival program: 

The  program  should  begin  promptly  and  close 
on  time.  Remember  that  the  greater  portion  of 
your  audience  is  standing  and  that  a  tired  audi- 
ence is  a  restless  one.  Have  a  variety  of  num- 
bers that  are  short. 

Add  color  whenever  possible — for  instance,  in 
a  relay  requiring  the  passing  of  an  object  pass  a 
brightly  colored  cloth  instead  of  a  bean  bag. 

The  festival  is  not  merely  a  children's  affair. 
A  good  portion  of  the  program  should  be  given 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  evening  centers.  Make 
a  special  effort  to  have  the  bigger  boys  take  part 
and  thus  insure  their  cooperation.  It  is  well  to 
make  these  older  boys  ushers  and  put  them  in 
charge  of  keeping  spectators  out  of  the  field.  A 
tug-of-war  race  will  interest  them. 

Balance  your  program  according  to  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  according  to  ages.  Put  the  little 
children  at  the  beginning,  keeping  the  most  spec- 
tacular and  interest-creating  numbers  for  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  evening.  Let  the  different  partici- 
pants know  ahead  of  time  when  their  number  is 
to  appear  on  the  program  and  tell  them  where 
and  when  to  line  up  ready  to  be  called. 

Lose  no  time  between  numbers.  As  one  group 
leaves  the  field,  have  the  next  group  on  the  pro- 
gram enter. 

Announce  the  numbers  to  the  audience,  repeat- 
ing the  announcements  to  different  sides  of  the 
field.  Add  a  few  remarks  to  your  announce- 
ments. A  clever  announcer  can  do  much  to  cre- 
ate a  good  spirit. 

THE  PROGRAM 

A  Variety  of  Events 

Many  events  may  enter  into  a  festival  program, 
which  may  be  as  varied  in  its  range  as  is  desired. 
Athletics,  stunts,  drills,  races,  games,  music  and 
pageantry  may  all  be  included.  The  School  Ex- 
tension Department  of  Milwaukee  suggests  the 
following  as  a  general  program: 

Spectacular  races — obstacle,  hoop,  sack,  three- 
legged 

Low  organized  games 

Volley  ball 

Feats 

Drills 

Folk  dances 
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Apparatus  work,  where  apparatus  is  situated  so 
as  to  make  this  possible 

Musical  numbers  by  neighborhood  talent. 

Folk  Dancing 

Folk  dancing  plays  an  important  part  in  a  fes- 
tival program.  In  Statesville,  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  folk  dances  compose  the  greater  part 
of  the  festival: 

1.  Swedish  singing  and  Mother  Goose  rhymes 

by  small  children 

(a)  Here  We  Go      (c)  Wee  Willie  Winkie 

(b)  I  See  You  (d)  Crooked  Man 

2.  Old  English  singing  and  dramatic  games 
(a)   Farmer  in  the  Dell 

((b)  Old  Roger  Is  Dead 

3.  Japanese  singing  and  dramatic  games 

(a)  Marusaki 

(b)  Bean  bag  variations — rhythm  and  co- 
ordination 

4.  Danish  Folk  Game 

(a)  Danish  Dance  of  Greeting 

(b)  Fox  and  Squirrel 

5.  Norwegian  Folk  Game 

(a)  Norwegian  Mountain  March 

(b)  Automobile  Race 

6.  French  Folk  Game 

(a)  Vineyard 

(b)  All  Up  Relay  Race 

7.  Bohemian  Folk  Game 

Trusak 

8.  Scotch  Folk  Dance  (Girls) 

Highland  Schottische 

9.  Boys'  Games 

(a)  Elephant  Race 

(b)  Skin  and  Snake 

(c)  Hustle  Ball 

10.  Dutch  Interpretation   from   Chalif   School 

(Girls) 
Windmill 

11.  Boy  Scout  Stunts  and  Games 

(a)  Wigwagging 

(b)  Mounted  Riders 

(c)  Boxing  and  Wrestling 

(d)  Water  Wheel 

12.  Swiss  Folk  Dance  (Girls) 

Tyrolienne 


Outdoor  Plays  and  Pageants 

Very  often  the  folk  dancing  is  woven  into  a 
charming  pageant.  Outdoor  plays,  too,  may  be 
presented.  St.  Louis  has  made  plays  and  pageants 
a  feature  of  its  delightful  play  festival  which 
brings  out  thousands  of  people.  Among  these 
plays  have  been  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs  and  All  Bab  a  and  the  Forty  Thieves.  In 
St.  Louis  the  plan  is  to  give  a  pageant  or  play  each 
year,  at  the  end  of  the  decade  repeating  the  pro- 
duction as  given  during  the  first  ten  years.  (See 
February,  1923,  PLAYGROUND.) 

Other  plays  which  are  suitable  for  production 
are  The  Magic  Path  by  Elizabeth  H.  Hanley,  pub- 
lished by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America — Price  15$;  and  The  Treasure 
Chest  by  Josephine  Thorpe,  which  may  be  se- 
cured through  the  Drama  Book  Shop,  29  West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  $.40. 

In  The  Magic  Path — a  fairy  tale  in  one  act — 
any  number  of  children  may  be  used.  Young 
children  led  by  imagination  and  memory  follow 
the  Path  of  the  Moon  into  a  forest  glade  and  so 
discover  the  enchanted  circle  where  every  wish 
is  found.  They  wish  to  see  all  the  favorite  char- 
acters in  the  old  fairy  tales  and  Mother  Goose 
rhymes.  One  after  another  these  characters  ap- 
pear, act  out  their  different  roles,  then  disappear 
or  group  in  picturesque  tableaux. 

The  Treasure  Chest  is  also  a  one-act  fairy  play 
introducing  some  charming  dances.  The  Treasure 
Chest  containing  the  gifts  of  the  Out-of-door 
Fairy  is  placed  by  them  in  a  forest  for  mortals 
to  find,  and  a  spell  is  cast  over  it  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  unworthy  hands.  After  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  of  several  unworthy  mortals,  it 
is  finally  taken  by  several  children  who  are  will- 
ing to  share  its  treasure  with  all. 

Another  delightful  play  which  might  well  be 
incorporated  in  a  festival  program  is  The  King- 
dom of  the  Rose  Queen  found  in  the  collection 
of  plays  The  Magic  Seashcll  by  John  Farrar, 
published  by  Doran  Company,  New  York.  Price 
$1.50.  In  it  the  children  impersonate  garden  and 
wild  flowers  and  the  thought  is  brought  home  that 
wild  flowers  need  protection  as  well  as  garden 
roses. 


Our  dream  of  the  future  is  of  a  day  when  each  man's  work  shall  be  to  him  a  thing  of  joy  an 
each  woman's  life  a  life  of  happiness.     Probably  that  cannot  be  soon.     Yet  even  today  it  is  tru 
for  some.     There  are  joyous  occupations  to  be  had  for  those  who  inquire.     These  reflections  a 
inspired  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  large  factories  making  golf  clubs  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  a  ri 
that  every  clubmaker  has  to  use  in  play  on  the  company's  private  links  every  club  he  makes. 

— From  The  Herald  of  the  Star — London,  England,  January,  192 


Suggestions  for  an  Industrial  Exhibit 


An  increased  interest  in  craftsmanship  is  ex- 
pressing itself  in  a  greater  number  of  exhibits 
held  during  the  closing  days  of  the  playgrounds 
when  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  youthful 
artists  come  to  view  their  works  of  art. 

In  Milwaukee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  Public  Schools,  in- 
dustrial work  and  other  forms  of  craftsmanship 
have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  and  the  ex- 
hibits of  articles  made  by  children  of  the  play- 
ground are  carefully  planned  for.  Exhibit  Day  is 
regarded  as  a  splendid  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
ing the  community  with  the  various  phases  of 
playground  work  and  the  evening  of  the  exhibit 
is  the  occasion  for  a  neighborhood  reception. 

Organisation 

In  planning  for  the  exhibit  each  playground  has 
a  committee  composed  of  eight  members  of  the 
different  industrial  classes,  the  members  being 
elected  by  their  classmates  at  a  class  meeting. 
The  director  of  the  playground  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Each  member  is  assigned 
to  a  definite  piece  of  work  such  as  ushering,  serv- 
ing on  the  reception  committee  or  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  visitors.  The  reception  committee  not 
only  greets  the  guests,  but  in  an  inconspicuous 
way  keeps  a  count  of  the  number  of  visitors. 

Decorations 

"The  success  of  an  exhibit/'  Miss  Enderis 
points  out  in  a  bulletin  to  the  playground  direc- 
tors, "depends  as  much  upon  how  you  exhibit  as 
upon  what  you  exhibit.  Make  your  exhibits  as 
attractive  as  possible.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
leaves,  vines  and  flowers  are  very  effective. 
Gather  clover  and  the  taller  grass  from  the  vacant 
lots  in  the  neighborhood.  Boys  can  go  on  hikes 
for  golden  rod,  cat  tails  and  vines.  Asparagus 
grass  can  be  used  to  splendid  advantage.  Post  on 
your  bulletin  board  requests  for  garden  flowers. 
Decorate  the  grounds  and  also  the  entrance  to  the 
building  so  that  visitors  may  see  at  a  glance 
where  to  enter." 

Music  adds  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  an  ex- 
.  If  possible,  have  piano  playing  during  the 

,ling.    A  violin  would  be  very  enjoyable. 

the  >  and  Legends 

'e'iese  have  an  important  part  at  an  exhibit. 
a  °r  can  be  made  to  say  much  that  you  have  not 


time  to  tell  that  evening.    Have  the  legends  short 
and  pointed. 

Playground  Program 

Plan  an  interesting  program  for  your  play- 
ground that  evening.  Assign  boys  and  girls  to 
the  different  games  ahead  of  time.  Do  not  forget 
to  include  in  your  program  feats  and  interesting 
races. 

Instruct  the  ushers  and  the  teachers  in  charge 
to  suggest  a  visit  to  the  playground  as  the  people 
leave  the  exhibit  room.  Put  up  a  poster  of  in- 
vitation where  it  will  be  seen  as  visitors  leave  the 
building.  Set  your  benches  where  the  visitors 
will  be  apt  to  approach  the  grounds.  The  visit 
will  be  prolonged  if  parents  find  seating  accommo- 
dations. 

Awards 

In  each  type  of  work  a  blue  ribbon  is  awarded 
the  best  exhibit,  a  red  one  the  second  best,  and  a 
white  one  the  third.  In  addition,  four  honorable 
mention  ribbons  are  awarded.  Adults  from  the 
neighborhood  may  serve  as  judges. 

Needlework  Exhibits 

Each  girl  mounts  her  work  on  a  sheet  of  mount- 
ing paper,  the  articles  being  sewed  to  the  mounts 
and  labeled  with  the  name  and  age  of  the  exhib- 
itor. Only  articles  executed  in  class  may  be  put 
up  in  the  exhibit.  The  mounts  are  pinned  on 
wires  or  strings  stretched  across  the  side  of  the 
room. 

Exhibited  articles  made  from  old  material  re- 
ceive special  mention  in  the  Milwaukee  exhibits. 
The  child  writes  the  story  of  the  article  on  the 
card  as,  for  example,  "These  bloomers  are  made 
from  my  mother's  old  skirt,"  "This  apron  is  made 

from  my  brother's  shirt." 

i.  -j 

Manual  Training 

A  corner  of  the  room  roped  off  in  triangular 
shapes  is  most  advantageous  for  the  manual  train- 
ing exhibit.  Articles  should  not  be  piled  too  much 
upon  one  another  nor  should  similar  articles  be 
stacked.  Each  piece  should  be  tagged  with  the 
name  and  age  of  the  exhibitor. 

On  the  day  following  the  exhibit  the  articles  are 
returned  to  the  children  making  them,  the  boys 
coming  for  their  material  at  one  hour  and  the 
girls  at  another. 

:&  901 
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SAND  BOX  CONTESTS 


Sand  Box  Contests  for  Play- 
grounds 

By 
A.  E.  GAY 

Director  Physical  Education,  Lockport,  New 
York 

On  all  well  equipped  playgrounds  a  sand  box 
has  its  place  and  the  little  children  amuse  them- 
selves with  shovels  and  pails,  the  less  fortunate 
using  sticks  to  fashion  the  creations  of  their  imag- 
inations. 

In  1918,  when  the  Lockport  playgrounds  were 
established,  sand  boxes  were  naturally  included 
in  the  equipment.  Where  possible  these  were 
placed  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  of  the  school 
building  and  the  children  found  great  pleasure 
in  them. 

Why  Not  Sand  Artists  in  America? 

Remembering  some  of  the  creations  of  the  sand 
artists  who  frequent  the  seashore  pleasure  resorts 
of  England,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  some 
adaptation  might  be  made  to  the  sand  box  of  the 
playgrounds,  with  a  possible  correlation  with  the 
school  room  studies  of  history  and  geography. 
To  try  out  the  idea,  we  announced  that  on  a  cer- 
tain Friday  there  would  be  a  sand  box  contest  in 
which  playground  would  rival  playground  in  mak- 
ing a  replica  of  some  geographical  subject  which 
the  children  had  covered  as  a  part  of  their  school 
room  work.  One  playground  took  first  prize  with 
a  reproduction  of  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor.  The 
results  were  so  generally  excellent  that  this  form 
of  competition  is  now  a  part  of  each  summer's 
playground  program. 

Choosing  the  Subject 

The  contests  are  now  carried  on  under  three 
divisions — geographical,  historical  and  original. 
The  children  may  use  their  text  books  or  picture 
post  cards  for  the  design.  In  geographical  and 
historical  contests,  the  playground  is  allowed  to 
select  its  own  design  or  a  certain  design  is  set 
for  all  playgrounds  to  follow.  The  former  plan 
gives  an  opportunity  for  originality  and  resource- 
fulness on  the  part  of  children  and  the  latter 
makes  judging  somewhat  easier. 

In  the  last  contest,  in  1923,  the  competition 
was  restricted  to  government  buildings.  Three 
playgrounds  selected  the  National  Capitol;  two 
the  White  House ;  one  the  Treasury  Building  and 


two  chose  local  buildings — the  post  office  and 
court  house.  In  this  contest,  the  best  work  that 
was  ever  done  was  shown  in  the  replica  of  the 
National  Capitol  made  by  the  Hawley  Street  play- 
ground. Other  subjects  selected  have  been  The 
Argonne,  a  Japanese  village,  and  a  Japanese  tea 
garden. 

Conducting  the  Contest 

In  preparing  for  the  contest,  the  children  are 
allowed  to  practice  all  they  wish  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  playground  worker  and  at  a  time  set 
apart  for  sand  modeling.  Friday  as  a  rule  is 
the  day  for  the  sand  box  contest.  Each  play- 
ground is  allowed  1  hour  and  15  minutes  in  which 
to  prepare  the  box  for  the  inspection  of  the 
judges.  A  schedule  of  visits  and  a  time  for  start- 
ing on  each  playground  is  prepared  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Monday  morning  and  a  route  is  laid  out 
so  that  all  of  the  grounds  can  be  visited  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  time.  The  playground  having 
its  box  visited  first  begins  work  of  course  with 
a  start  over  the  others,  twenty  minutes  later  the 
second  playground  to  be  visited  begins  work  on 
its  box,  and  so  on.  This  allows  twenty  minutes 
for  the  judges  to  do  their  work  and  travel  from 
one  playground  to  the  other.  On  the  day  of  the 
contest,  all  work  must  be  done  by  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  ten.  Ornamentation 
such  as  flags,  bunting,  leaves  and  toys  is  allowed 
if  it  serves  to  bring  out  essential  points. 

Selecting  the  Judges 

The  judges  are  selected  from  the  business  or 
professional  men  and  women  of  the  city  who  are 
interested  in  the  work.  As  a  rule,  two  judges 
serve  with  the  supervisor  of  the  playground. 
The  judging  is  based  on  100  points  for  each  of 
the  following — difficulty  of  design,  neatness,  at- 
tention to  detail,  and  implements  used.  The  more 
implements  used,  the  neater  the  box  must  be. 
This  does  not  put  a  handicap  on  those  children 
who  cannot  afford  to  procure  rakes  and  other 
tools.  The  children  enjoy  the  contest  and  are 
always  ready  to  participate.  Ribbons  are  awarded 
to  all  who  help  in  the  construction  of  a  sand  box 
winning  first  prize. 

A  Project  Worth  Trying 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  making-  their 
playgrounds  more  attractive  and  of  greater  con- 
structive value  to  the  younger  children,  I  particu- 
larly recommend  that  this  phase  of  sand  box  work 
be  given  a  trial.  I  am  sure  that  the  results  will 
be  surprisingly  gratifying.  Try  it ! 


SAND    PLAY 
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Nature  Play  in  Sand 

The  suggestion  comes  from  a  recreation  worker 
that  in  planning  a  playground  program  it  will  be 
well  for  the  play  leader  to  keep  in  mind  the  values 
of  sand  play,  not  only  for  constructive  play  but 
for  bringing  home  information  on  geographical 
subjects.  "When  play  is  the  object,  not  informa- 
tion, geographical  subjects  become  entertaining." 

SAND  PLAY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

The  child  may  build  in  the  sand  mountain  sys- 
tems including  ranges,  peaks,  plateaus,  passes, 
foothills,  prai- 
r  i  e  s  ,  plains, 
rolling  c  o  u  n- 
tries  with  hills, 
lakes,  streams 
and  waterways, 
peninsulas  and 
highlands.  He 
will  notice  the 
effect  of  the 
immediate  ab- 
sorption of  the 
water  by  the 
sand  and  other 
phenomena  of 
nature  will  be 
brought  to  his 
attention.  The 
sand  absorbs 
water  too 
quickly  to  illus- 
trate water- 
way s  with 
water  and  it  is 


THE  ORIGINAL  SAND  PILE  VILLAGE 

This  quaint  miniature  village,  built  by  children  forty  years  ago,  was  an 
ancestor  of  today's  4,601  supervised  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  Mrs. 
Allen,  the  wife  of  Professor  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  biographer  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  provided  the  yellow  sand,  the  materials  for  construction  and  the  wise 
guidance  which  in  the  early  eighties  made  her  yard  in  Boxford,  Massachusetts, 
one  of  the  starting  points  for  America's  public  play  movement. 

Boxford  now  carefully  treasures  in  a  museum  the  houses,  barns,  shops  and 
implements  which  made  up  the  village.  THE  PLAYGROUND  uses  this  historic 
photograph  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Manny,  the  present 
owners  of  the  old  Allen  homestead. 


not  well  to  use 
water  in  the 
sand.  Water 
can,  however, 
be  represented  by  a  level  surface  of  sand  and  land 
by  raised  and  roughened  surfaces.  Interesting 
manifestations  of  nature  observed  on  field  excur- 
sions may  be  reproduced  in  the  sandbox  by  the 
children. 

PLAY  INVOLVING  MECHANICAL  LAWS 

Sand  play  also  presents  the  medium  for  im- 
parting information  on  certain  mechanical  laws. 
Constructive  play  involving  the  principles  of  the 
screw,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  lever, 
changes  and  direction  of  air  currents  and  other 
mechanical  laws  are  attractive  to  boys  and  girls  of 


all  ages.     Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  this 
form  of  play : 

Gravity  Roads — Boys  will  build  in  the  sand 
gravity  roads,  painstakingly  modeling  the  curves 
to  such  nicety  that  marbles  or  little  carts  made  of 
spools  will  roll  down  and  around  the  curves  with- 
out rolling  off. 

Sand  Mills — It  is  possible  for  the  children  to 
construct  sand  mills  somewhat  similar  to  those 
which  can  be  purchased  at  toy  shops.  The  mate- 
rials needed  are  cigar  boxes  or  light  wood  and 
an  empty  box  with  a  small  opening.  To  make  the 

mill,  fit  two 
pieces  of  thin 
wood  together, 
making  four 
fans  whose 
surfaces  are  in 
a  horizontal 
plane.  Place 
these  on  an  up- 
right. Place  a 
box  on  an  up- 
right in  such  a 
way  that  sand 
can  fall 
through  a  hole 
on  to  the  fans 
of  the  mill  so 
as  to  turn  it,  or 
insert  a  funnel 
in  the  hole,  at- 
tach small  flat 
pieces  to  the 
ends  of  the  fan 
to  hold  the 
heavier  weight 
of  sand  which 
is  necessary  to 
make  the  mill 


work.  By  arrangement  of  a  pulley  or  two  over 
another  upright  the  mill  will  lift  a  weight;  at- 
tached by  pulleys  to  another  fan  placed  in  the 
sand,  it  will  scoop  out  a  hole. 

House  Moving — The  materials  needed  for  this 
are  a  large  box  weighted  to  weigh  about  200 
pounds  and  two  cylindrical  rollers  4"  to  6"  in 
diameter  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  lumber 
or  box  factory,  a  piece  of  -)4"  or  1"  gas  piping 
4'  long  for  a  lever  and  blocks  2"x4"x4"  to  prop 
the  box  upon  before  putting  the  rollers  under  it. 
The  children  may  devise  the  method  for  moving 
the  box  to  another  side  of  the  ground. 
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CAMP  WASAQUAM 


Camp  Wasaquam — High- 
land Park,  Michigan, 
Recreation  Camp 

Is  there  any  girl  who  does  not  like  to  go  camp- 
ing? Camp  Fire  girls  and  Blue  Birds  do  not  have 
to  answer,  and  all  the  rest  will  agree  that  there 
aren't  any!  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  believes 
in  girl  camps  for  summer  recreation.  The  High- 
land Park  Women's  Club  camp  is  for  the  girJs 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  special  organization, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  takes  care  of  the  tired  business 
girl  and  the  Recreation  Commission  offers  a 
summer  camp  for  the  girls  who  wish  to  combine 
happiness  with  health  and  growth.  Camp  Wasa- 
quam, the  Commission's  camp,  is  for  any  girl 
who  wants  to  go  just  for  a  happy  time,  or  any 
girl  who  wishes  to  take  the  training  for  girl 
leadership.  The  camp  is  on  Platte  Lake,  near 
Honor,  Michigan,  and  not  too  far  from  Lake 
Michigan  for  those  who  love  a  chilly  dip  to  try 
its  blue  waters.  There  is  a  large  community  cot- 
tage where  the  dietitians  serve  the  meals  planned 
to  satisfy  the  growing  girl  appetite  and  at  the 
same  time  build  up  the  growing  girl  body.  Here 
there  is  the  large  living  room  for  all  "Pow  wows" 
and  special  indoor  programs.  The  wide  porch  is 
a  delightful  dining  room  and  there  is  even  room 
for  the  girl  who  is  not  well  to  be  comforted  and 
cuddled  by  the  house  mother. 

Then  there  is  the  dormitory  cottage  with  com- 
fortable cots  all  in  a  row  and  chaperons  to  keep 
,  the  witches  away.  Owaissa  cottage  is  where  the 
visiting  mothers  stay.  For  of  course  mothers 
want  to  come  and  see  where  Marjorie  and  Doro- 
thy find  all  the  wonders  they  write  about.  Miss 
Nina  B.  Lamkin,  who  is  in  charge  of  women's 
work  of  the  Commission,  is  resident  woman  di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  class  in  girl  leadership 
conducted  by  the  Commission  at  the  camp  this 
year. 

A  medical  examination  is  required  by  the  appli- 
cation blank  and  a  physical  examination  is  given 


upon  arrival  at  camp.  Each  child's  needs,  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  are  this  way  given  intelli- 
gent attention  and  exercises,  diet  and  camp  activi- 
ties planned  so  that  the  weeks  spent  in  camp  may 
give  the  highest  health  returns.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible the  groups  are  arranged  to  fit  to  the  special 
requirements  but  where  individual  attention  will 
bring  the  best  results  the  child  has  special  care. 

A  series  of  Saturday  matinees  presented  by 
the  Commission  and  sponsored  by  the  women's 
club  has  been  given  to  assist  in  financing  the 
camps  of  the  two  groups  and  a  modest  board  is 
charged  which  is  within  reach  of  all.  The  girls 
are  encouraged  to  earn  as  much  of  their  own  ex- 
penses as  possible.  The  Saturday  Night — well 
known  local  weekly  paper  of  Detroit — has  made  a 
generous  offer  on  subscriptions  which  has  stimu- 
lated much  interest  and  which  is  creating  a  good 
deal  of  good  natured  rivalry  as  to  who  is  the  best 
"go-getter"  and  the  girls  are  working  out  plans 
of  their  own. 

A  swimming  teacher  is  at  camp  who  also  gives 
lessons  in  resuscitation  and  life  saving.  There 
is  some  one  responsible  for  camp  sanitation  to 
teach  the  comfort  resulting  from  a  well  cared 
for  camp,  and  also  the  reasons  why  a  camp  should 
be  kept  free  from  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  clear 
of  garbage  and  refuse.  Camp  lore  of  all  kinds 
may  be  acquired  and  honors  for  both  Camp  Fire 
and  Blue  Bird  girls  may  be  earned. 

Friday  night  is  stunt  night  and  many  a  genius 
finds  this  a  special  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion. 

While  there  are  a  few  rules  which  must  be  ob- 
served it  is  the  wish  of  the  Commission  to  make 
this  a  camp  where  is  to  be  found  health  and  happi- 
ness and  much  opportunity  for  originality.  Les- 
sons in  handicraft  of  all  kinds  are  given  and  the 
young  students  learn  how  to  utilize  the  material 
which  lies  at  hand.  The  camp  is  named  for 
"Wasaquam" — the  Indian  guide  who  lives  nearby 
and  whose  forefathers,  the  Ottawa  Indians,  once 
owned  all  the  land  in  this  region.  The  name 
means  "Light  on  the  Trail"  or  "light  in  the  dark" 
{Concluded  on  page  307) 


There  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  discover  a  human  being,  man  or  woman,  who  is 
really  wicked  all  the  way  round  and  the  whole  way  through.  People  who  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
wicked,  whom  one  passionately  desires  to  be  thoroughly  wicked,  will  suddenly  betray  kindnesses, 
softnesses,  amiabilities,  imbecilities  that  simply  do  not  go  with  the  rest  of  their  terrible  character. 
This  is  very  sad  and  makes  life  much  more  difficult  than  it  ought  to  be. — Hugh  Walpole. 

From  The  Family,  December,  1923. 
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Horseshoe  Pitching 

By 
JAMES  G.  RAY 

Horseshoe  pitching  is  one  of  the  oldest  games 
in  existence,  but  like  many  other  things  it  has 
been  greatly  modernized  to  keep  pace  with  pres- 
ent day  progress. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  of  ancient  his- 
tory that  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  settled  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1620,  found  recreation  in  pitching  Old 
Dobbin's  cast-off  shoes.  It  is  claimed  in  a  recent 
publication  that  the  earth  around  the  stakes  where 
these  Pilgrims  played  was  so  thoroughly  packed 
down  that  it  is  still  bare  of  vegetation  and  that 
one  side  of  the  famous  rock  was  worn  smooth 
by  the  spectators  watching  the  players !  I  cannot 
vouch  for  this  but  I  do  remember  that  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  horse- 
shoe pitching  was  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of 
the  farm  hands  on  wet  days  when  they  could  not 
cultivate  the  soil.  In  those  days  they  used  com- 
mon old  horseshoes  of  any  shape  and  weight, 
with  pieces  of  hoe  handles  for  stakes. 

About  five  years  ago  this  ancient  game  took 
on  new  life  and  with  the  progress  that  has  marked 
the  years  the  need  for  specially  designed  shoes 
and  regulation  stakes  was  realized.  A  National 
Association  of  Horseshoe  Pitchers  was  organized, 
a  standardized  set  of  rules  adopted  calling  for 
shoes  of  a  certain  size  and  weight,  stakes  of  a 
particular  height,  with  a  special  kind  of  clay  or 
sand  around  them,  and  regulation  distances  be- 
tween them.  Shoes  highly  polished  and  of  cor- 
rect weight  to  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  are  being 
manufactured  for  the  game  and  are  to  be  found 
on  the  shelves  of  most  sporting  goods  stores. 

Winter  resort  towns  in  California  and  Florida 
have  established  special  grounds  with  officially 
laid  out  courts  where  they  hold  tournaments,  ad- 
vertising them  among  their  main  attractions. 
These  tournaments  have  grown  to  such  a  magni- 
tude that  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $3,000  were 
given  out  at  the  National  Tournament  held  at 
Lake  Worth,  Florida,  in  February,  1924,  which 
brought  contestants  from  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Several  State  universities  have  adopted  horse- 
shoe pitching  as  one  of  their  intramural  games. 
Ohio  State  University  this  year  has  102  teams 
with  612  students  playing  the  game.  City  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  are  everywhere 
installing  courts.  State  and  county  fair  associa- 


tions are  putting  on  tournaments  as  one  of  their 
most  popular  attractions  during  the  fairs. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  this  old  game  has 
been  modernized  and  placed  on  a  par  with  tennis, 
golf  and  other  popular  sports.  When  one  stops 
to  think  about  the  game,  however,  it  is  not  strange 
that  people  have  seized  upon  the  good  points  it 
has  to  recommend  it.  The  small  amount  of  space 
in  which  it  can  be  played,  the  cheapness  of  the 
equipment,  the  healthful  exercise  it  makes  pos- 
sible, are  only  a  few  of  the  features  which  make 
it  an  ideal  outdoor  sport.  From  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  too,  it  has  great  interest  for  those  who 
participate.  The  champions  throw  the  open  shoe 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  baseball  pitcher 
throws  the  curved  ball.  Some  of  the  best  players 
can  make  forty  ringers  out  of  fifty  shoes  pitched. 


Tire  Trouble! 

TRY  A  TRICK  WITH  A  TIRE 

(Some  queries  from  the  Sacramento,  California, 
Recreation   Department) 

1 .  Can  you  stride  jump  a  rolling  tire  ? 

2.  Can  you  roll  a  tire  around  a  tree? 

3.  Can  you  play  Tire  Tag? 

4.  Can  you  play  Tire  Ten  Pins? 

5.  Can  you  roll  and  leap  frog  over  your  own 
tire? 

6.  Can  you  run  through  a  rolling  tire? 

7.  Can  you  turn  a  somersault  through  a  tire? 

8.  How  long  can  you  balance  yourself  on  a 
tire? 

9.  What  can  you  add  to  this  list? 


Citizenship  through  the 
Schools 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
on  April  25  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  on 
public  education,  among  them  the  following: 

The  public  schools  must  give  to  everv  child 
full  and  equal  opportunity  to  develop  to  the  very 
limit  of  his  individual  powers  and  capacities,  to 
the  end  that  every  child  may  have : 

1.  Sound     health — mental,     moral,     physical, 
spiritual 

2.  Character,   implying  in   addition   to   prin- 
ciples of  personal  honesty  and  morality,  a 
strong  sense  of  his  obligation  to  the  rights 

(Concluded  on  page  322) 
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Referendum  Added  to  New 
York  Recreation  Law 

Complete  home  rule  in  establishing  public  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  was  extended  to 
the  people  of  New  York  State  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  recreation  law  passed  by  the 
Senate  at  3 :30  A.  M.  on  the  final  day  of  the  1924 
legislative  session.  To  hasten  the  passage  of  this 
measure  and  assure  its  constitutionality  Governor 
Smith  issued  two  special  messages. 

The  amendment  was  sponsored  by  Assembly- 
man F.  Trubee  Davison,  who  is  a  director  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America.  It  provides  that  after  the  filing  of  a 
petition  signed  by  a  given  percentage  of  the  vot- 
ers, a  municipality  shall  submit  at  a  general  elec- 
tion the  question  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
public  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers.  If  the 
vote  is  favorable  a  minimum  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  upkeep  of  the  system  is  available  year 
after  year.  The  city  council  may  increase  this 
amount  up  to  a  two  mill  appropriation  without 
again  submitting  the  question.  Towns  and  cities 
which  already  have  recreation  systems  and  wish 
to  secure  additional  funds  may  do  so  through  the 
same  process  of  petition  and  referendum. 

These  provisions  are  in  addition  to  the  recre- 
ation law  of  New  York  passed  in  1917  which  per- 
mits the  governing  body  of  cities,  villages  and 
counties  to  establish  and  maintain  playgrounds 
and  recreation  centers  from  public  funds  and  to 
place  their  administration  either  in  a  Recreation 
Commission  or  in  any  existing  department  of  the 
city. 

Only  five  other  states,  Illinois,  Iowa,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  have  so  far  in- 
cluded a  referendum  feature  in  their  recreation 
laws. 


The  Pittsburgh   Bureau  of 

Recreation  Makes  Its 

Annual  Report 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  1923  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  Pittsburgh  is  the 
publication  of  letters  of  appreciation  from  a  num- 
ber of  local  organizations  who  have  used  the 
facilities  of  the  Bureau  and  who  are  cooperating 
in  various  ways. 

From   a   settlement   conies   an   expression    of 


appreciation  for  the  leadership  provided  for  the 
settlement's  playground.  "One  of  the  greatest 
outgrowths  of  this  playground  is  the  new  com- 
munity spirit  among  the  grown-ups."  An  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  is  grateful  for  the  use  of  two 
rooms  in  a  building  belonging  to  Ormsby  Recre- 
ation Center.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
painted  and  redecorated  a  room  at  Lawrence  Park 
loaned  them  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  Willow  Ath- 
letic Club,  which  is  coached  by  a  worker  of  the 
Bureau,  also  has  a  clubroom  at  the  Lawrence 
Recreation  Center. 

Among  the  other  groups  which  used  the  va- 
rious centers,  largely  under  their  own  leader- 
ship, were  two  groups  of  negroes,  an  orchestra, 
members  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  who  conducted  swim- 
ming meets ;  classes  from  a  number  of  public  and 
parochial  schools,  the  Sons  of  Italy,  a  Spanish 
group,  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  Women's  Club, 
the  Humane  Society,  the  International  Institute, 
Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Big  Brothers' 
organization,  Department  of  Public  Health  milk 
station,  Urban  League  and  Pittsburgh  Lyceum. 

More  and  more  public  recreation  departments 
are  functioning  as  real  service  bureaus  in  the 
community. 


Detroit's  Community  Fund 

Makes  Possible  Many 

Outings 

The  Detroit  agencies  sharing  in  the  Community 
Fund  are  having  an  active  summer. 

The  playgrounds,  camps  and  gardens  main- 
tained by  the  settlements  are  in  operation.  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
have  opened  their  camps,  accommodating  thou- 
sands of  girls.  The  enrollment  for  the  Boy  Scout 
camp  has  been  three  times  as  large  this  year  as 
it  was  last.  Older  boys  who  have  had  two  years 
or  more  of  camp  life  will  have  the  novel  experi- 
ence of  building  their  own  camp  in  the  virgin 
forest  and  will  spend  five  weeks  in  the  forest 
with  Indians  for  neighbors.  The  Community 
Fund  has  allowed  a  thousand  dollars  for  camp 
equipment. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  July  ten-day 
outings  will  be  provided  in  the  fresh  air  camp 
maintained  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Here  many  boys 
will  be  the  guests  of  interested  business  men's 
organizations  such  as  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
(Concluded  on  page  322) 
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Can  My  Town  Afford  a 
Swimming  Pool? 

In  1921  the  City  Manager  of  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, abolished  the  zoo  at  Miller  Park  in  order  to 
supply  recreation  facilities  which  would  serve  a 
larger  number  of  people  and  permit  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  recreation  activities.  Trees  were 
sacrificed  for  an  athletic  field.  Houses  which  had 
been  used  for  animals  and  tree  exhibits  were  re- 
modeled for  community  purposes.  The  most  radi- 
cal change,  however,  was  that  relating  to  two 
ponds  for  water  fowls  which  were  selected  as  a 
swimming  pool  site. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  January  number 
of  the  City  Manager  Magazine,  C.  R.  Wood,  Su- 
perintendent of  Recreation  at  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, tells  the  story  of  Lynchburg's  outdoor 
swimming  pool. 

At  a  cost  of  $565.77  and  with  the  aid  of  city 
prison  labor  two  connecting  duck  ponds  were  en- 
larged and  deepened,  providing  a  swimming  pool 
in  the  shape  of  a  figure  eight,  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  long  with  an  average 
width  of  fifty-five  feet.  To  reduce  the  construc- 
tion of  walls  to  a  minimum,  the  sides  of  the  pool, 
where  they  were  below  the  surface  of  the  adjoin- 
ing ground,  were  formed  by  excavating  to  a  slope 
of  about  forty-five  degrees.  These  slopes  together 
with  the  bottom  were  covered  by  a  slab  of  con- 
crete six  inches  thick,  the  sides  being  reinforced 
with  wire  fencing.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  wall,  from  the  top  of  the  concrete  slope 
to  the  elevation  established  for  the  height  of  the 
pool,  only  in  those  places  where  the  topography 
was  such  that  the  slope  itself  did  not  reach  this 
elevation.  These  walls  by  the  nature  of  the  con- 
struction were  very  limited  in  height  and  accord- 
ingly but  little  thickness  was  required.  In  this 
particular  case  building  stone  and  brick  from 
other  work  was  available  and  these  materials  were 
laid  into  walls  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
built  of  concrete. 

This  construction  is  not  in  conformity  with 
what  is  generally  understood  to  be  good  engineer- 
ing practice.  In  fact  some  engineers  were  not 
hesitant  in  expressing  their  disapproval  of  a  de- 
sign of  this  character.  The  pool  has,  however, 
been  in  use  three  years,  has  answered  every  re- 
quirement and  not  one  cent  has  been  spent  for 
repairs  due  to  faulty  design.  A  forty  by  twenty 
foot  bath  house  with  locker  facilities  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  was  built  and  a  four  foot  concrete 


walk  was  laid  around  the  pool  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
881.36.  An  addition  to  the  bath  house  has  been 
necessary  each  season  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing patronage.  The  addition  of  1922  provided 
171  lockers  at  a  cost  of  $403.46  while  the  1923 
annex  cost  $373.11  and  furnished  more  lockers. 
The  bath  house  which  is  now  sixty  by  twenty  feet 
has  four  dressing  rooms  with  showers,  lockers,  a 
hallway  and  an  office.  The  sides  and  roof  of  this 
frame  building  are  covered  with  shingles.  The 
pool  is  supplied  with  city  water  which  flows  con- 
tinually through  a  three-inch  pipe. 

The  Miller  Park  Pool  is  probably  one  of  the 
few  self-sustaining  municipally  owned  pools  in 
the  country.  While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  city 
authorities  to  procure  revenue  in  this  manner,  it 
is  believed  that  a  small  admission  fee  not  only 
adds  to  the  appreciation  of  the  bathers  but  lim- 
its the  attendance  within  bounds  of  safety.  This 
fee  of  five  cents  for  children  and  ten  cents  for 
adults  is  among  the  lowest  fees  charged  for  swim- 
ming in  any  city;  yet  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  totaled  $2,061.25.  The  total  expense  during 
this  period  was  $1,122.44  which  embraces  salaries 
of  life  guards,  attendants  and  a  matron,  also  all 
general  operation  and  maintenance.  Had  the 
water  been  paid  for  at  the  general  rate  paid  by  all 
consumers,  the  cost  would  have  been  $879.66. 
However,  inclusive  of  this  amount  the  net  return 
to  the  city  was  $59.15.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
same  amount  of  water  has  been  consumed  by  the 
duck  ponds  in  previous  years.  Again,  the  water 
as  it  flows  from  the  spillway  of  the  pool  forms  a 
small  stream  which  is  used  to  beautify  that  sec- 
tion of  the  park  known  as  the  "Old  Fashioned 
Garden"  containing  many  lily  ponds,  miniature 
lakes  and  rustic  bridges. 

As  the  pool  is  fed  by  a  continuous  flow  of  wa- 
ter from  the  city  mains  the  pool  had  the  lowest 
bacteria  count  of  the  several  swimming  places  in 
the  city.  Regular  weekly  tests  by  the  City  Bu- 
reau of  Health  were  made  and  the  sanitation  of 
the  pool  was  at  all  times  supervised. 

As  the  success  of  any  project  is  determined  by 
the  results  obtained,  the  steadily  increasing  at- 
tendance at  the  pool  is  most  significant.  The 
total  attendance  for  the  1923  season  was  25,974, 
an  increase  of  7,123  over  1922  and  an  increase  of 
15,736  over  1921.  The  maximum  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  past  season  was  643. 

The  City  of  Lynchburg  is  developing  a  forty- 
seven  acre  tract  into  an  additional  park  at  River- 
side. The  feature  of  this  park  will  be  its  recrea- 
tion facilities. 
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The  Past  Year  in  East 
Orange 

The  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Board  of  Recre- 
ation Commissioners,  of  which  Lincoln  E.  Rowley 
is  Secretary,  has  just  issued  its  annual  report.  In 
spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made — and 
East  Orange  may  well  pride  itself  on  its  recreation 
facilities — the  Board  is  filled  with  the  divine  dis- 
content which  spells  further  progress !  East 
Orange  must  have  more  playgrounds — "It  costs  to 
provide  and  properly  conduct  such  recreation 
places,  but  the  lack  of  them  will  cost  more."  East 
Orange  must  provide  more  recreation  for  adults 
—"Recreation,  especially  in  the  open  air,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  happiness  of  adults.  The 
recreation  of  adults  is  one  of  the  great  and  press- 
ing questions  since  the  revelations  made  when  men 
were  being  examined  for  service  in  the  late  war." 

Is  THE  ENTIRE  COMMUNITY  TAKING  PART? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  re- 
port is  the  listing  of  memorable  community  events, 
chronologically  arranged  since  1907  when  the  first 
playground  was  dedicated.  Such  a  stock  taking 
of  what  has  been  done  to  bring  the  community  to- 
gether affords  a  measuring  stick  of  progress 
which  every  city  might  well  apply. 

WE  Do  NOT  WORK  ALONE 
Here,  too,  is  a  section  of  the  report  which  will 
commend  itself  to  other  cities  as  a  forward  step  in 
cooperation.  "Our  compliments  and  best  wishes 
are  hereby  extended  to  other  agencies  which  aim 
to  render  boys  and  girls  invulnerable  to  the  vicious 
temptations  of  youth  and  to  establish  a  physical 
and  moral  stamina  which  cannot  be  shaken.  We 
recognize  as  such  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Boys'  Department  of  our  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  Ki-Y  Club,  and  pledge  the 
cooperation  of  this  Commission. 

A  NEW  FIELD  HOUSE 

The  outstanding  improvement  for  the  year  is 
the  new  field  house  at  the  East  Orange  Oval — the 
city's  oldest  playground.  The  architecture  of  the 
building  is  of  Spanish  Mission  type.  It  is  made 
of  hollow  tile  and  stucco  with  Spanish  tile  roof 
and  reinforced  concrete  floor.  There  is  a  clock 
donated  by  Wilbur  S.  Johnson  which  strikes  the 
hour  and  half -hour  on  a  125-pound  bell  sus- 
pended in  the  little  belfry,  the  gift  of  the  East 
Orange  Baseball  Association.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  $12,750  exclusive  of  clock  and  bell. 


The  building  contains  a  play  room  20'x38'  with 
a  large  fireplace.  There  are  lockers  for  costumes 
across  both  ends  of  the  play  room  and  a  built-in 
seat  along  one  side  with  hinged  tops  and  locks.  In 
this  room  is  an  upright  piano  donated  by  the  Grif- 
fith Piano  Company.  There  are  rooms  for  women 
supervisors  and  the  superintendent,  with  lava- 
tories, toilets  and  lockers,  and  lavatories  and 
toilets  for  girls  and  boys.  In  front  of  the  building 
is  an  open  paved  court  10'x26',  upon  which  have 
been  placed  two  large  heavy  settees  made  and 
donated  by  William  F.  O'Brien.  A  few  feet  from 
this  is  a  concrete  fish  pond  six  feet  in  diameter 
into  which  overflows  the  water  from  the  two 
drinking  fountains. 


Athletic    Field    Unites 
Twenty-two  Organizations 

In  Gloversville,  New  York,  twenty-two  or- 
ganizations representing  various  faiths  and  inter- 
ests, are  pulling  together  in  a  way  other  cities 
could  follow  to  advantage.  It  started  with  their 
common  interest  in  better  public  recreation. 

A  tract  called  Darling  Field  had  been  given  to 
the  city  on  the  condition  that  it  be  improved  for 
use  as  an  athletic  field  within  ten  years.  Other- 
wise it  will  revert  to  the  donor.  The  Federation 
of  Eagles  invited  the  various  organizations  to 
Gloversville  to  meet  and  discuss  plans  for  equip- 
ping the  field.  Nineteen  organizations  responded 
and  a  general  committee  was  formed  to  arrange 
for  a  field  day. 

The  field  day  was  a  financial  success,  but  its 
financial  success  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
its  fraternal  success.  Catholic,  Jew  and  Prot- 
estant worked  side  by  side.  Fraternal  and  social 
organizations  temporarily  merged  their  small  in- 
terests into  one  large  interest.  The  twenty  or- 
ganizations which  cooperated  found  this  sample 
of  what  they  could  accomplish  by  team  work  most 
attractive.  They  voted  to  keep  their  general  com- 
mittee and  to  form  a  united  organization,  its  first 
project  to  be  equipping  Darling  Field. 

Twenty-two  fraternal,  religious,  social,  military 
and  labor  organizations  are  now  joined  into  the 
United  Organizations  of  Gloversville.  The  Kiwan- 
is  Club  has  been  the  most  recent  to  join.  The  Elks 
affiliated  after  the  field  day,  turning  over  funds 
they  had  raised  for  the  same  purpose.  About 
$3,000  is  now  in  the  treasury  and  whatever  is 
needed  further  will  be  raised  through  highgrade 
concerts  and  other  attractions. 


GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 
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Outdoor  Athletics  at  Night 

The  American  City  Magazine  for  February, 
1924,  tells  of  the  plan  for  lighting  devised  for  the 
General  Electric  athletic  field  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  field  to  be  used 
at  night  for  sports  requiring  a  large  area. 

Eight  lighting  stations  were  erected  around  the 
field  as  follows:  Two  35  feet  back  of  the  goal 
line  and  94  feet  apart  at  each  end  of  the  field ; 
two  100  feet  back  of  the  side  lines  on  the  left  of 
the  field,  150  feet  apart;  and  two  more  back  of 
the  side  lines  on  the  right  of  the  field,  similarly 
arranged.  Eight  50-foot  poles  were  used,  set 
about  6  feet  in  the  ground.  Two  feet  from  the 
top,  double  cross-arms  were  installed  and  a  railed 
platform  for  mounting  the  unit  was  constructed 
on  them.  Back  of  the  goal  line  on  one  end  of 
each  station  there  were  six  floodlighting  projec- 
tors, equipped  with  stippled  glass  1,000- watt,  110- 
volt  Mazda  lamps  and  one  18-inch  searchlight 
with  a  clear  glass  1,000- watt,  110-volt  Mazda 
lamp. 

The  floodlights  were  directed  down  on  the  field 
covering  the  area  around  the  goal  post  and  the 
field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  goal  post. 
The  18-inch  searchlight  was  projected  in  the  air 
at  an  angle  of  about  35  degrees  and  was  used  for 
lighting  the  sky  over  the  field  to  take  care  of 
aerial  plays. 

On  the  right  of  the  field  there  were  six  flood- 
lighting projectors,  equipped  with  clear  glass,  at 
each  station.  These  were  projected  on  the  field 
to  take  care  of  the  central  area  of  the  field 
and  along  the  side  lines.  One  18-inch  searchlight 
at  each  station  projected  about  35  degrees  to  take 
care  of  aerial  plays. 

Back  of  the  goal  post  at  the  other  end  of  the 
field  at  each  of  the  stations,  there  were  seven 
floodlighting  units  equipped  with  stippled  glass. 
These  projected  on  the  field  and  lighted  around 
the  goal  post  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
goal  posts.  One  18-inch  searchlight  at  each  sta- 
tion was  projected  into  the  air  at  an  angle  of  about 
35  degrees. 

On  the  left  of  the  field,  at  each  station,  six 
floodlighting  projectors  were  equipped  with  clear 
glass.  These  units  were  projected  on  the  field 
and  lighted  its  central  portion  or,  in  other  words, 
overlapped  the  beams  that  projected  from  either 
end  of  the  field.  The  light  was  spread  over  the 
field  in  a  fairly  uniform  manner.  One  18-inch 
searchlight  at  each  station  projected  into  the  air. 
thus  forming  a  canopy  over  the  field,  to  take  care 


of  aerial  plays  on  all  parts  of  the  gridiron.  All 
eight  of  the  18-inch  searchlights  were  projected 
toward  the  center  of  the  field.  The  result  was 
that  there  was  very  little  glare,  as  the  units  were 
placed  at  such  angles  that  at  no  time  were  any 
powerful  beams  directly  in  the  eyes  of  the  players. 
The  total  candle-power  of  the  lamps  used  was 
approximately  5,000,000.  During  one  football 
game,  58  kilowatts  of  current  were  consumed,  and 
the  operating  cost  is  estimated  at  between  $4  and 
$5  per  hour. 


Good  Sportsmanship 

BY 

A.  B.  WEGENER 

Above  all,  be  a  good  sport.  There  are  certain 
bad  habits  practiced  by  some  athletes  that  "show 
them  up"  and  are  a  menace  to  true  athletics.  No 
high-minded  athlete  will  do  them. 

Good  sportsmanship  has  to  do  with  your  char- 
acter, your  relation  to  the  officials,  and  to  your 
opponents. 

A  good  sport  will  compete  for  pure  love  of  com- 
petition rather  than  for  prizes,  pride,  or  excessive 
desire  to  win.  He  will  accept  no  unjust  advan- 
tage. He  will  be  modest  in  victory,  not  boasting, 
or  gloating  or  responding  to  applause.  He  will 
be  a  good  loser,  willingly  acknowledging  defeat, 
not  making  explanations  as  to  why  or  how  he  lost 
through  ill  luck  or  not  feeling  well.  He  will  show- 
good  endurance  as  the  result  of  proper  training 
and  not  collapse  or  have  to  be  supported  at  the 
end  of  a  race  or  otherwise  show  a  "yellow  streak." 
He  will  carefully  learn  the  rules  and  obey  them. 
He  will  learn  and  practice  the  difference  between 
laudable  strategy  and  ignoble  trickery  or  dishon- 
esty, which  in  track  and  field  athletics  means  that 
he  will  be  honest  in  filling  out  blanks,  not  take  a 
long  time  to  get  on  the  mark,  not  attempt  to  beat 
the  pistol,  not  run  out  of  lanes  nor  shoulder  oppo- 
nents, not  cut  across  their  path  nor  "pocket"  them, 
nor  trail  a  leg  beside  a  hurdle  or  knock  them  down 
intentionally.  He  will  treat  opponents  as  guests 
rather  than  enemies,  give  them  a  fair  deal,  willing 
to  give  them  the  shade  of  a  doubt,  commend  their 
good  performances,  and  be  gentlemanly  even 
though  they  are  not.  He  will  treat  officials  as  hon- 
est in  intention,  abide  by  their  decisions,  not  kick, 
and  not  expect  perfection  of  them. 
— From  "Track  and  Field  Athletics,"  by  A.  B. 
Wegencr.  Copyright  1924  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
Xcu'  York 
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FOR  THE  CADDIES 


For  the  Caddies 

What  about  the  caddies  in  your  town?  Can 
you  measure  up  to  the  accomplishments  of  Water- 
loo, Iowa,  along  this  line  ? 

The  Sunnyside  Country  Club  of  Waterloo, 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Grounds  Committee, 
Burr  G.  Lichty,  has  inaugurated  the  following 
plan: 

Caddies  are  classified  as  A  Class  and  B  Class 
caddies  according  to  experience  and  efficiency. 
Each  boy  is  given  a  caddy's  manual  embodying  the 
rudiments  of  caddying  and  some  of  the  salient 
principles  presented  by  the  Boy  Scouts'  Man- 
ual. They  are  taught  to  be  efficient,  courteous  and 
thrifty.  Club  members  are  urged  to  score  the 
caddies  honestly  and  faithfully,  and  marks  higher 
than  are  deserved  are  looked  upon  with  disfavor. 
Any  B  Class  caddy  can  qualify  as  an  A  Class 
boy  through  the  merit  system.  The  pay  for  the 
two  classes  is  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for  B  Class 
boys  and  twenty  cents  for  A  Class  boys.  An 
A  Class  caddy  may  be  demoted  through  slipshod 
work  or  improper  deportment. 

Each  July  a  caddies'  tournament  is  held,  con- 
sisting of  five  flights,  so  that  every  boy  has  a 
chance  to  distinguish  himself  in  one  of  these 
events.  At  the  closing  of  the  school  year  a 
"wienie  roast"  is  held  in  the  grove  of  the  Club 
grounds,  when  talks  are  given  by  Club  members 
as  well  as  by  the  boys.  Every  Saturday  morning 
during  the  playing  year  a  caddy  school  is  con- 
ducted by  the  caddy  master,  and  one  or  more  Club 
members  are  called  upon  for  a  talk  on  character 
building. 

Last  year  Mr.  Lichty  inaugurated  a  Black 
Hawk  County  Interscholastic  Golf  Championship 
open  to  all  boys  who  had  been  regular  attendants 
at  schools  in  the  county  prior  to  graduation  in 
June.  For  the  golf  championship  of  Black  Hawk 
County  the  prizes  consisted  of  a  golf  medal  for 
low  qualifying  score,  championship  cup  and  a 
cup  for  the  runner-up.  The  High  School  Ath- 
letic Committees  of  the  schools  of  the  county 
have  in  addition  awarded  the  school  letter  to  the 
boy  winning  the  interscholastic  championship. 
The  championship  will  be  made  an  annual  event. 

At  the  close  of  the  playing  season  at  Sunnyside 
Country  Club  an  annual  caddies'  banquet  is  held 
for  all  boys  in  good  standing  as  caddies.  Written 
invitations  are  sent  out  and  the  banquet  is  one  of 
the  big  social  events  of  the  Club.  All  of  the 
music  and  entertainment  are  furnished  by  the 
boys  and  some  of  them  have  developed  into  elo- 


quent orators.  At  this  event  prizes  and  trophies 
are  awarded  the  winner  of  the  various  flights  in 
the  caddy  tournament.  A  report  is  called  for  at 
this  meeting  of  the  earnings  and  savings  of  all 
caddies  for  the  season's  work.  During  the  season 
of  1923  ten  boys  earned  in  excess  of  $125 ;  none 
earned  less  than  $30.  Talks  by  Club  members  on 
this  occasion  are  usually  along  the  lines  of  effi- 
ciency, good  citizenship  and  high  moral  character. 
The  boys  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
Club .  is  their  property  and  that  any  injury  or 
damage  done  the  clubhouse  or  grounds  is  a  per- 
sonal injury  to  them.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
instill  into  them  the  idea  of  pride  of  possession 
and  of  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  Club's 
property. 

At  the  banquet  the  boys  elect  the  most  efficient 
caddy  among  their  members.  This  boy  invariably 
proves  to  be  of  fine  moral  fibre  and  this  discrim- 
ination shown  is  always  more  exact  than  it  would 
be  if  left  to  the  membership  of  the  Club.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  banquet  the  boys  sing  songs  of 
their  own  composition  and  have  organized  cheers 
led  by  trained  cheer  leaders. 

Each  year  such  boys  of  the  city  as  distinguish 
themselves  through  their  playing  ability  at  golf 
or  tennis,  upon  completion  of  their  High  School 
careers  are  awarded  three  playing  memberships 
in  the  Club.  Some  of  the  boys  who  will  graduate 
from  the  High  School  in  June  and  who  have 
proved  their  fitness  will  be  helped  to  secure  a 
college  course  by  individual  Club  members  who 
will  advance  money  to  the  boys  on  condition  that 
they  pay  it  back  after  graduation. 

Sunnyside  Country  Club  has  had  assurance 
from  many  parents  of  the  caddies  that  the  pro- 
gram in  operation  is  having  a  splendid  influence 
on  their  boys. 


The  Fourth  Annual  State  Park  Conference 
held  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  May  26-28, 
brought  together  an  enthusiastic  and  able  group 
of  State  Park  executives,  members  of  commis- 
sions and  other  interested  people  from  all  parts  of 
America.  An  increased  number  of  states  were 
represented  and  reports  given  showed  distinct 
progress  in  park  development  during  the  past 
year.  It  was  the  decision  of  the  Conference  to 
affiliate  for  administrative  purposes  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation  called 
by  President  Coolidge,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Conference  of  State  Parks  will  main- 
tain its  own  organization  and  continue  to  hold 
separate  conferences. 


A  FIRE  HOUSE  BECOMES  A  SOCIAL  CENTER 
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Do  Boys  of  12  To  18  Use 
Playgrounds? 

Some  months  ago  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  city  playgrounds  are  reach- 
ing boys  of  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  To 
determine  whether  or  not  the  playgrounds  are 
meeting  their  responsibility  to  the  boys  of  this 
age  the  District  Representatives  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
were  asked  to  make  inquiries  among  municipal 
recreation  superintendents  and  Community  Serv- 
ive  executives.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  made, 
based  upon  the  experience  of  1923,  is  encourag- 
ing, indicating  as  it  does  that  boys  of  twelve  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  use  playgrounds  in  great 
numbers,  in  some  cases  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  monopolize  facilities. 

In  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  the  attendance  of  boys  of 
this  age  period  for  the  summer  season  totalled 
12,020;  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  9,000;  in  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  10,484;  in  Coatesville,  Pa.,  37,800.  The 
average  weekly  attendance  during  the  season  in 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  was  3,858.  In  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  in  York,  Pa.,  the  daily  attend- 
ance was  respectively  1,000  and  951.  Detroit 
had  eighty-three  junior  playground  ball  teams  and 
fifty  handball  teams  for  boys  under  sixteen. 

Elmira,  New  York,  registered  five  hundred 
different  boys  in  baseball  alone  during  its  sum- 
mer season.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  had  425  distinct 
registrations  in  its  playgrounds  during  July  and 
August.  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  had  seventeen  hun- 
dred different  boys  in  its  various  activities. 

Some  of  the  comments  of  those  consulted  are 
as  follows : 

"Our  boys'  clubs  on  each  playground  aimed  at 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  just  these  groups." — 
Charles  Flagle,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
York,  Pa. 

"A  large  number  of  boys  12-18  took  part  in 
swimming  contests,  indoor  ball  contests,  and  vol- 
ley ball.  Boys  of  this  age  group  visit  our  play- 
grounds daily." — J.  N.  Brown,  Recreation  Com- 
mission, Toledo,  O. 

"I  should  say  that,  as  a  group,  these  boys  are 
the  ones  who  take  the  most  advantage  of  the 
facilities  offered."— W.  G.  Robinson,  District 
Representative  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

"Our  playgrounds  are  open  in  the  City  of 
Oakland  full  time  and  are,  to  a  large  extent, 


monopolized  by  the  boys  of  this  age.  We  have 
baseball  leagues,  swimming  contests,  hikes,  and 
special  stress  is  placed  on  the  boys  of  this  age 
during  the  summer  vacation." — Jay  B.  Nash, 
Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Oakland,  Cal. 

"The  city  has  three  leagues  and  fifteen  teams 
of  180  boys  12-18  who  play  playground  ball. 
This  age  of  boys  is  given  special  attention,  and 
they  respond  in  large  numbers." — R.  A.  Chase, 
Superintendent  of  Recreation,  Jackson,  Mich. 

J.  R.  Batchelor,  District  Representative  for  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, reported  that  activities  for  boys  twelve  to 
eighteen  bulk  large  in  all  of  the  twenty  or  more 
cities  which  he  visits. 


A   Fire    House    Becomes    a 
Social    Center 

A  remodelled  fire  house  as  a  social  center  is 
one  of  the  latest  achievements  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools. 

The  house  is  located  in  the  heart  of  an  Italian 
settlement.  The  first  floor  of  the  building  con- 
tains a  hall  twenty-five  feet  by  fifty-five  feet  which 
will  be  used  as  a  gymnasium  and  entertainment 
hall,  showers,  boys'  toilets  and  wardrobes.  On 
the  second  floor  are  four  class  rooms,  the  direc- 
tor's office,  a  small  committee  room  and  the  girls' 
toilets.  One  of  the  four  rooms  has  been  turned 
into  an  attractive  club  room ;  one  has  been 
equipped  as  an  industrial  class  room  with  kitchen 
stove,  sink  and  wash  tub,  and  the  remaining  two 
rooms  are  used  as  class  rooms. 

The  size  of  the  house  will  permit  of  a  maximum 
of  six  organized  activities  at  one  time.  While 
this  is  a  limited  program  compared  with  that 
carried  on  at  the  school  centers  there  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  building  can  be 
made  to  serve  in  the  day  time  for  an  extensive 
Americanization  program  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  Health  Department  will  cooperate  in 
conducting  a  health  welfare  station  in  the  build- 
ing. The  program  as  a  whole  will  resolve  itself 
chiefly  into  Americanization  projects,  largely  for 
Italian  mothers.  The  director  in  charge  will  do 
field  work  among  women,  conduct  clubs  and 
classes  of  mothers,  game  classes,  dramatic  clubs 
and  social  clubs  for  children  and  young  people, 
arrange  neighborhood  entertainments  and  pro- 
grams and  in  the  summer  do  playground  work. 
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Using   Armories   for 
Recreation 

A  recent  inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  armories 
for  recreation  purposes  has  disclosed  facts  in- 
dicating not  only  that  many  of  the  armories 
throughout  the  country  are  being  used  but  that 
a  much  wider  use  of  such  facilities  by  recreation 
departments  and  private  groups  in  the  leisure 
time  field  may  be  practicable. 

In  California  the  armories  are  used  to  a  large 
extent  by  recreation  departments,  who  are  re- 
quired to  pay  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  cover 
the  cost  of  lighting. 

Because  the  armories  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
being  built  primarily  for  use  of  National  Guard 
units,  are  limited  in  space,  they  cannot  be  turned 
over  to  the  public  generally  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. Members  of  the  National  Guard,  however, 
have  access  at  all  times  to  the  armories  for  social 
or  recreation  purposes. 

Communities  in  Kansas  are  permitted  to  use 
the  armories  at  any  time  that  does  not  interfere 
with  their  use  for  military  purposes. 

The  use  of  armories  in  Massachusetts  is  con- 
trolled by  state  law.  Their  temporary  use  is  per- 
mitted for  public  purposes  "at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  military  use 
thereof." 

The  Michigan  armories  may  be  rented  to  out- 
siders for  temporary  purposes  in  order  to  increase 
the  funds  available  for  maintenance.  The  prin- 
cipal restriction  placed  upon  rental  is  that  armo- 
ries may  not  be  rented  for  purposes  "liable  to 
involve  breaches  of  the  peace  or  damages  to  the 
armory  more  than  the  usual  wear  and  tear." 

The  military  law  in  New  York  provides  that 
an  armory  may  be  used  for  such  purposes  not 
interfering  with  its  use  by  the  troops  quartered 
therein  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Officer  in 
Charge  and  Control  thereof  and  his  Brigadier 
Commander.  Many  of  the  armories  are  at  pres- 
ent used  by  the  school  children  for  recreation 
purposes.  Each  application  for  such  use  must 
be  made  to  the  Officer  in  Charge,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  his  Brigadier  Commander. 

The  Ohio  law  provides  for  the  free  use  of  a 
part  of  state  owned  armories  by  the  various 
patriotic  societies  such  as  the  D.  A.  R.  and  the 
American  Legion.  The  custodians  of  all  armo- 
ries are  authorized  to  rent  them  when  they  are 
not  in  use  for  military  purposes  to  various  organ- 
izations for  recreation  and  social  purposes. 


"Most  of  the  armories  in  Texas  are  too  small 
and  too  poorly  equipped,"  writes  the  Colonel, 
Chief  of  Staff,  "to  be  of  much  value  to  recreation 
purposes.  A  number  of  them,  however,  are  used 
jointly  by  the  National  Guard  units  and  the 
American  Legion  posts  for  dances  and  entertain- 
ments." 

In  Wisconsin  the  armories  used  by  the  National 
Guard  are  in  the  hands  of  custodian  officers  ap- 
pointed in  each  city.  They  are  frequently  rented 
to  community  groups  for  recreation  and  social 
purposes. 


College  Athletics 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  in  its  eighteenth  annual  report,  urges 
colleges  and  universities  to  eliminate  commercial- 
ism, gambling  and  other  evils  in  college  athletics. 
A  committee  of  five  appointed  and  financed  by 
the  Foundation  to  study  the  situation  reported 
that,  in  their  estimation,  in  addition  to  gambling 
and  other  evils,  the  following  abuses  are  incident 
to  college  sports :  Excessive  expenditure  of 
money;  too  great  insistence  on  turning  out  a 
winning  team ;  scouting  for  athletes  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools ;  too  great  temptation  for  smaller 
institutions  to  try  to  rival  larger  ones ;  over- 
emphasis upon  the  training  of  athletes ;  a  tendency 
toward  over-emphasis  by  the  alumni  and  general 
public  of  the  relative  importance  of  athletics ;  too 
much  newspaper  publicity;  temptation  to  admin- 
istrators and  executives  to  use  the  athletic  repu- 
tation of  the  institution  as  a  means  of  securing 
appropriations  and  endowments,  and  the  partici- 
pation of  too  few  students  in  benefits  of  inter- 
collegiate sports. 

The  Committee  made  its  investigation  through 
a  questionnaire  to  which  replies  were  sent  by 
thirty-three  institutions  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina. 

As  a  result  of  its  findings,  the  Committee  has 
recommended  as  worthy  of  consideration  the 
elimination  of  gate  receipts  and  a  change  in  policy 
regarding  coaches,  urging  that  the  coach  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  employed  for  the  full 
season  and  elected  by  the  faculty  or  other  college 
authorities,  with  salary  paid  by  the  institution  and 
not  by  alumni  or  other  organizations  and  with  his 
remuneration  in  no  wise  contingent  on  the  win- 
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ning  of  certain  critical  games.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  based  on  the  belief  that  a  coach  of  high 
character  and  with  a  right  sense  of  the  relation 
of  his  work  to  that  of  other  departments  in  the 
institutions,  has  an  opportunity  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence for  good  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
man  associated  with  the  college. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  real 
solution  of  the  problem  comes  back  to  common 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  college  in  the  regulation 
of  its  own  affairs,  and  that  any  college  that  so 
desires,  and  that  has  the  courage  of  its  convic- 
tions, can  have  clean  athletics.  The  question  of 
the  honesty  and  value  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
comes  back,  in  their  judgment,  to  a  question  of 
the  honesty,  integrity  and  courage  of  those  who 
direct  the  college. 

From  New  York  Times,  March  10,  1924 


and  the  knowledge  of  gymnastic  values  would 
permit  a  student  to  graduate  well  equipped  to 
continue  his  recreation  instead  of  dropping  it. 


Amateur  Athletics 

The  discussion  at  the  Recreation  Congress  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
amateur  brings  to  mind  the  very  interesting  paper 
on  The  Trend  of  Amateur  Athletics  presented  by 
Prof.  Elmer  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan at  the  Convention  of  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association  at  Detroit.  This  pamphlet 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  recreation  workers 
who  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  problem. 

"The  playground,"  says  Prof.  Mitchell,  "of  all 
five  types  of  agencies  pushing  amateur  athletics, 
as  the  school,  industries,  playgrounds,  social  and 
religious  institutions  and  athletic  clubs — comes 
close  to  being  the  most  successful  agency  in  keep- 
ing the  spirit  of  true  amateur  play  alive." 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Prof. 
Mitchell  as  a  result  of  his  study  are  that  the 
American  system  of  physical  education  must 
necessarily  be  built  around  games  and  this  part 
of  our  program  is  weak  at  present.  To  keep  the 
program  from  becoming  one-sided  there  should 
also  be  physical  examinations  and  medical  exam- 
inations, with  corrective  exercises  as  a  follow-up. 
There  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  gymnastic 
'work  and  military  drill,  and  the  efficiency  tests 
which  can  definitely  grade  a  person's  skill  in  the 
fundamentals  of  athletics  should  be  added  as  a 
stimulus  for  the  person  to  improve  his  abilities. 
Such  a  program  adding  twelve  hours  of  physical 
education  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours 
of  cultural  and  professional  education  would, 
Prof.  Mitchell  believes,  give  a  broad  training  for 
after-college  life,  and  the  mastery  of  many  sports 


Some  Simple  and   Inexpen- 
sive Activities 

At  a  recent  conference  of  members  of  recrea- 
tion commissions  in  a  number  of  New  England 
cities  held  in  Boston,  Joseph  Lee  mentioned  a 
number  of  activities  which  can  be  conducted 
simply  and  at  small  expense  in  connection  with 
the  community-wide  year-round  program. 

"The  playground,  first  of  all,  must  offer  prac- 
tical things  for  the  child  to  do.  There  must  be 
something  especially  important  to  attract  him 
when  he  comes  to  the  playground.  A  fundamen- 
tal rule  for  the  playground  worker  is  this :  Don't 
ever  let  a  boy  come  to  the  playground  without 
giving  him  something  to  do.  In  particular,  the 
child  who  is  shy,  afraid  to  go  alone,  must  be 
interested  and  his  confidence  won." 

On  the  playground  a  child  learns  or  should 
learn  the  games  he  can  play  anywhere.  Watching 
on  one  occasion  from  a  train,  Mr.  Lee  observed 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  in  New 
York  streets  were  playing  games,  baseball  and 
jump  rope  apparently  being  the  leading  activities. 
"After  all,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "the  popular  games 
are  the  standard  games.  One  can,  for  instance, 
play  baseball  with  anything — a  knotted  handker- 
chief, a  soft  ball  such  as  a  tennis  ball,  and  there 
may  be  variations  to  the  games.  With  a  soft  base- 
ball one  can  play  in  the  dark  and  this  is  great  fun. 

"There  must  be  plenty  of  running  games — my 
two  favorites  are  Three  Deep  and  Hill  Dill.  A 
play  leader  must  be  careful  not  to  have  a  running 
game  become  a  teasing  game  by  keeping  one  child 
it  all  the  afternoon.  A  relay  game  is  a  substitute 
for  a  really  game.  The  test  of  a  real  game  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  played  before  breakfast,  and 
one  does  not  see  boys  and  girls  indulging  in  relay 
games  before  breakfast.  Another  one  of  my 
favorite  games  is  Farmer  in  the  Dell." 

In  summer,  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out,  unusual 
activities  should  be  developed.  It  will  be  well  to 
have  the  children  make  collections  of  stones, 
leaves,  flowers,  beetles  and  bugs,  and  to  take 
photographs  of  birds.  Let  the  children  have 
plenty  of  walks,  picnics  and  camping.  All  scien- 
tific games  are  helpful  and  instructive.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  make  realistic  games.  "After 
all,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "the  arts  are  the  things  that 
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stick  and  the  arts  are  the  things  that  live."  Model 
boats,  toys  and  all  things  that  children  make  are 
good  for  them. 

Mr.  Lee  emphasized  the  importance  of  winter 
play  and  the  necessity  for  providing  places  where 
they  may  coast  in  safety — "at  least  places  where 
they  can  break  their  necks  in  decent  comfort." 
Skating  areas  are  also  important. 

Among  the  indoor  activities  are  games,  char- 
ades, dramatics  and  dancing.  "Everyone  ought 
to  dance.  The  horizontal  stratum  of  ages  is  the 
most  pernicious  thing  in  this  country.  Many 
think  they  are  too  old  to  learn  to  dance  at  forty, 
whereas  the  age  to  learn  to  dance  is  the  age  that 
you  happen  to  be.  All  ages  ought  to  dance  and 
to  dance  together.  Daughters  ought  to  dance 
with  their  fathers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
always  believed  there  is  more  good  in  fathers 
than  has  ever  been  brought  out. 

"There  are  many  advantages  in  all-year-round 
recreation  and  playgrounds ;  chiefly  it  changes  the 
playground  from  a  place  to  an  institution  and  an 
institution  is  an  important  thing.  It  does  away 
with  the  tough  gang  when  the  members  of  it 
have  a  definite  institution  or  playground  to  come 
to  and  to  belong  to.  A  tough  gang  can  always  be 
managed  with  a  good  corps  of  leaders  and  the 
gang  should  always  be  identified  with  the  play- 
ground. It  is  also  important  and  necessary  to 
have  some  indoor  space.  Why  not  use  the  schools 
evenings?  Use  the  schools  on  rainy  afternoons, 
too." 


A  Generous  Playground 
Offer 

Acting  Mayor  Hulbert  announces  that  a  phil- 
anthropist who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous  for 
the  present  offers  $100,000  to  equip  a  practical 
playground  if  the  city  will  furnish  a  site  and  agree 
to  maintain  the  grounds. 

The  City  cannot  afford  to  hesitate  over  so  hand- 
some an  offer.  There  is  always  need  for  more 
park  and  playground  space.  The  City  will  never 
have  enough. 

Mr.  Hulbert  is  also  right  in  hoping  that  this 
offer  will  be  productive  of  other  similar  develop- 
ments. It  is  a  wide-open  field  for  practical  phil- 
anthropy, and  one  that  can  hardly  be  overdone. 
Certain  philanthropic  bequests  have  been  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  the  need  for  the  service  ren- 
dered may  cease.  This  is  not  likely  to  apply  to 
playgrounds.  New  York  will  be  a  City  of  the 


Dead  and  all  activities  will  prove  valueless  if  ever 
the  time  comes  when  children  cease  to  play  and 
open  spaces  in  the  city  cease  to  be  desirable. 

Motor  traffic  has  made  New  York  a  City  of 
Dreadful  Streets,  of  danger  to  child-life.  Hun- 
dreds of  children  would  be  saved  each  year  if 
there  were  playgrounds  in  every  neighborhood, 
where  youngsters  could  be  safe  from  traffic  perils. 
— From  The  Morning  World. 


Favorite  Games 

Many  of  the  readers  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  are 
familiar  with  the  list  of  games  known  as  the  Har- 
vard Collection  compiled  by  H.  P.  Clark  of 
Winnetka,  which  was  sent  out  as  a  bulletin  (No. 
943)  to  recreation  workers. 

Joseph  Lee,  whose  interest  in  games  never  fails, 
has  gone  through  this  list  and  checked  those  which 
he  feels  to  be  particularly  valuable.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

Farmer  in  the  Dell 

Hickory  Dickory  Dock 

Carrousel 

Looby  Lou  (added  to  the  list  by  Mr.  Lee) 

Schoolroom  Tag 

Relay  Races  (Plain  and  Bag-pile,  using  rope 
rings) 

Basketball  (elementary  type) 

Drive  a  Pig 

Tag  Game  (couple  or  partner) 

Immunity  Type  Tag  Games   (cross,  hanging) 

Beetle  Goes  Round 

Stand  Dodgeball 

Elimination  Dodgeball 

Indoor  or  Playground  Ball 

Hill  Dill 

Stealing  Sticks  (Raid  the  Castle) 

Prisoners'  Base 

Fox  and  Geese  (small  sections) 

Three  Deep 

Double  Skipaway  (in  these  two  games  Mr.  Lee 
suggests  the  pursuer  should  be  permitted  to 
go  anywhere,  otherwise  the  slowest  stay  It 
forever) 

Skipaway  (all  players  seated  except  It) 

Bull  in  the  Ring 

Bear  in  the  Pit 

Volley  ball 

Captain  ball 

Soccer  Baseball 

Who  differs  from  Mr.  Lee  in  his  choice  of 
games,  or  who  has  others  which  he  considers  more 
valuable  ? 
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A    Summer    Camp    Training    School. — The 

Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago  will 
hold  a  summer  camp  training  school  for  men 
and  women  at  Bridgman,  Michigan,  July  28  to 
August  30.  There  will  be  courses  in  athletics 
and  sports,  gymnastics,  dramatics,  stage  and 
costume  design,  folk  games  and  folk  dances 
and  theoretical  courses.  Further  information 
may  be  secured  from  the  Recreation  Training 
School  of  Chicago,  800  South  Halsted  Street, 
Chicago. 

Sixty-five  New  Playgrounds. — The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  New  York  City 
have  voted  to  set  aside  sixty-five  parcels  of 
land  in  Greater  New  York  for  park  and  play- 
ground purposes.  Most  of  the  parcels  of  land 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  city  through 
tax  foreclosures.  After  inspection  of  a  larger 
number  of  parcels  of  land  these  sixty-five  par- 
cels were  chosen  as  suitable  for  park  and  play- 
ground purposes. 

A  Gift  of  a  Public  Playground. — On  Forest 
Hill,  as  the  picturesque  area  overlooking  the 
City  of  Rockville  has  come  to  be  known,  a 
large  public  playground  is  being  constructed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  that  thriving 
little  industrial  community  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley. 

Swimming  pools  are  being  built,  baseball 
diamonds  laid  out,  and  dancing  platforms 
erected  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  grown-ups, 
and  many  kinds  of  up-to-date  playground 
equipment  installed  to  interest  the  children  of 
all  ages.  Landscape  gardeners  are  already  at 
work  in  beautifying  the  many  acres.  Shrubs 
and  flowers  are  to  line  the  walks  and  drives, 
and  a  tower  is  to  be  erected  in  the  center  of 
the  park  in  which  there  will  be  a  large  tele- 
scopic instrument  to  enable  visitors  to  view 
the  surrounding  country  for  many  miles. 
What  a  thrill  the  youth  will  receive  on  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  shining  golden  dome  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Capitol  Building  at  Hart- 
ford, eighteen  miles  to  the  eastward!  And,  if 


it  happens  to  be  an  especially  clear  day,  imag- 
ing his  delight  at  being  able  to  see  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Tom — the  second  highest  point  in  the 
Berkshires,  and  fully  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
northwest ! 

This  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  Rockville  to  get  away  from  the  envi- 
ronment of  their  worsted  and  silk  mills  and 
other  industries,  and  with  the  members  of  their 
families  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  God's  great 
out-of-doors,  was  made  possible  by  the  bequest 
of  the  late  E.  Stevens  Henry,  long  an  outstand- 
ing figure  in  their  city's  history,  who  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  construction 
of  such  a  playground,  with  further  provision 
for  its  up-keep  and  supervision. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said :  "What  an  aw- 
ful thing  it  would  be  if  a  man  came  into  this 
world  and  went  out  of  it  without  leaving  some- 
thing that  would  make  the  world  better  for  his 
having:  lived !" 
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as  long  as  there  are  any  other  children  that  are 
not  cared  for. 

Go  back  to  your  work  with  enthusiasm.  You 
are  doing  splendid  work  in  teaching  children  the 
real  spirit  of  this  great  nation  of  which  we  are 
a  part.  When  they  know  its  history,  and  how 
slow  is  progress,  with  what  leaden  feet  the  march 
toward  human  freedom  goes  on,  and  how  weary 
the  way ;  if  you  can  trace  for  them  the  beacon 
lights  of  history  you  will  inspire  them  so  that 
they  will  learn  to  love  America. 

Let  us  go  away  with  four  words  that  I  consider 
necessary  to  the  salvation  of  America.  Stanley 
Baldwin  uttered  these  words  when  he  said,  "It  is 
time  for  us  to  get  down  to  small  words  of  one 
syllable  to  save  the  British  Empire."  I  will  say 
they  are  necessary  to  save  America  :  "Faith,  Hope, 
Love,  Work."  Let  us  hand  these  words  down  to 
the  next  generation. 


"Character,  moral  control,  and  mental  health  are  produced  and  defended  in  large  part  by  whole- 
some, vigorous  recreation  not  only  indoors  but  also  in  the  great  outdoors." 

Dr.  T.  A.  Storey 

Director  Department  of  Hygiene 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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Delaware  Schools 

Delaware  is  continuing  its  drive  for  new 
schools,  made  possible  by  the  DuPont  Trust  Fund 
administered  by  the  Delaware  School  Auxiliary 
Association.  One  of  the  finest  of  the  State's  new 
school  buildings  is  the  Commodore  MacDonough 
School  dedicated  in  February,  1924,  which  is 
located  at  the  edge  of  the  town  of  St.  Georges. 
The  school  is  of  the  one-story  type  with  a  front- 
age of  171  feet  and  a  width  of  107  feet.  The 
school  grounds  include  6%  acres.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  of  buff  brick,  which  is  also  used 
for  the  triple  garage  about  fifty  feet  away,  to 
house  the  school's  motor  buses.  The  seven  full- 
size  class  rooms  accommodate  40  pupils  each.  A 
small  class  room  and  a  principal's  room  adjoin 
the  vestibule  at  the  entrance.  An  auditorium 
occupies  the  center  of  the  building.  This  room 
is  52  x  72  feet,  with  a  stage  opposite  the  main 
doorway.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  500.  The 
auditorium  is  available  for  assembly  purposes  and 
for  community  meetings  by  authority  of  the  local 
board  of  education.  Coat  rooms  adjoin  each  class 
room  and  toilet  rooms  for  boys  and  girls  are  ac- 
cessible from  opposite  sides  of  the  auditorium. 
A  feature  of  the  building  is  the  separate  exit  in 
each  grade  room  which  leads  directly  to  the  con- 
crete walks  of  the  playground.  The  school  has  a 
fully  equipped  kitchen  and  a  lunch  room  to  seat 
84  people.  The  building  proper  with  all  equip- 
ment cost  $100,000;  the  buses  cost  $7,500;  the 
garage,  $10,000;  the  grading  and  laying  out  of 
the  grounds,  with  the  play  apparatus,  walks,  drives 
and  fences,  $12,500;  the  site,  $4,000;  making  a 
total  of  $134,000,  or  $375.00  per  pupil.  "Is  there 
a  child  in  the  State  of  Delaware  who  is  not  worth 
$375.00?"  was  the  pertinent  question  put  to  the 
audience  the  day  of  the  dedication. 

The  building  of  the  Caesar  Rodney  School  has 
already  immeasurably  increased  the  prospects  of 
future  happiness  for  hundreds  of  children.  Lo- 
cated in  the  open  country  with  buses  carrying  the 
children  of  five  adjoining  districts  from  home  to 
school  and  from  school  to  home,  it  is  providing 
the  same  organized  school  experience  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  considered  possible  only  for 
city  children.  462  children  have  been  brought 
together — a  number  large  enough  for  socialized 
school  work. 

The  Caesar  Rodney  School  is  working  to  de- 
velop the  get-together  feeling  which  inevitably  re- 
sults in  splendid  things  for  the  entire  neighbor- 
hood. The  growth  in  community  spirit  was 


illustrated  last  October  when,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fall  work,  the  people  of  the  community  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  built  a  cinder  road 
around  the  school.  Three  carloads  of  cinders 
were  contributed.  The  citizens  furnished  the  la- 
bor and  teams.  The  entire  cost  of  the  new  drive- 
way to  the  district  was  $2.63  and  the  feat  was  ac- 
complished in  two  and  one-half  days.  Last 
Christmas  a  beautiful  community  tree  on  the 
school  lawn  proclaimed  peace  and  good  will  to  all 
the  countryside.  A  school  orchestra  is  being  de- 
veloped this  year,  which  will  furnish  music  at 
gatherings  of  a  community  nature.  The  school  is 
being  opened  at  stated  intervals  for  neighborhood 
recreation.  On  these  occasions  parents  are  pres- 
ent during  the  entire  evening.  Those  in  charge 
aim  to  conduct  these  entertainments  according  to 
the  same  standards  that  would  prevail  on  like 
occasions  in  the  best  homes  of  the  neighborhood. 
Only  misconduct  ever  bars  anyone's  admission. 


A  Home  and  Community 
Play  Week 

The  Janesville  Daily  Gazette  has  an  active  Com- 
munity Service  Department  which  is  prompting 
community  recreation.    March  1  to  8  marked  the 
observance  of  Home  and  Community  Play  Week 
in   Southern   Wisconsin.      The   Gazette   outlined 
suggestions  for  the  celebration  of  the  Week  which 
included  a  Parents'  Meeting  held  in  each  school 
during  the  Week  for  the  discussion  of  home  play, 
school  play  and  similar  topics.     A  further  sug- 
gestion provided  for  a  township  get-together  of  all 
rural  organizations  for  a  recreation  institute  pro- 
gram at  a  central  location  which  would  accommo- 
date an  all-day  meeting  with  basket  dinner.    The 
program  for  the  institute  was  outlined  as  follows : 
10 :00  A.M.        Reports  from  different  clubs  as  to 
activities.     Ask  each  club  to  re- 
port especially  on  "Our  Most  Suc- 
cessful     Community      Entertain- 
ment." 

11:00  A.M.  Discussion  of  topic  "Shall  We 
Form  a  Township  Council  or 
Federation."  Outline  of  organ- 
ization plan  furnished  free  by 
Gazette  » 

1 1 :30  to  1 :00     Social  hour  and  Basket  Dinner 
1:00  to  1:15     Community      singing       (Mimeo- 
graphed words  of  6  songs  at  40 
cents  per  100  copies  from  Gazette 
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1:15  to  1:30     Discussion  of  Community  Music 

and  Drama 

1 :30  to  2 :00  Motion  Picture  for  Entertainment 
and  Education  (Outline  of  a  plan 
by  which  portable  equipment  for 
use  by  schools,  clubs,  churches,  in 
a  township  may  be  obtained 
through  cooperative  effort) 
2:00  to  2:30  Community  Play  Days  (Outline 
with  suggestions  for  organization 
of  township  Play  Days,  and  tenta- 
tive program,  furnished  free  by 
Rock  County  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association) 

2 :30  to  3  :00     Rural  Library  Service 
3  :00  to  4 :00     Demonstration  of  Games  and  Play 

for  Community  gatherings 

As  a  further  service,  the  Community  Service 

Department  of  the  Gazette  stood  ready  to  furnish 

volunteer   speakers   and   leaders   to   demonstrate 

games  and  play  and  conduct  community  singing. 


Camp  Wasaquam 

(Continued  from  page  294) 

and  it  is  the  hope  that  Camp  Wasaquam  may 
prove  a  "light"  to  many  a  girl  who  is  tired  in 
mind  and  body,  and  who  wants  to  learn  how  to 
live  so  as  to  get  the  best  out  of  life. 

The  following  poem  appears  on  the  attractive 
blotters  used  to  announce  the  camp: 

SPRING 

Listen,  my  friends,  I  heard  today 
That  gentle  spring  was  on  her  way. 
She  sent  a  message,  to  you  and  I, 
Saying  she'd  greet  us  bye  and  bye. 
She's  working  and  laughing  and  full  of  glee ; 
She's  opening  the  brooks  and  setting  them  free, 
She's  coaxing  the  seeds  from  their  long  winter  nap 
And  urging  old  earth  to  put  on  her  green  wrap. 
She's  flecking  the  willows  with  gray  furry  buds, 
She's  dyeing  the  violets  in  tints  that  we  love, 
She's  painting  spring  flowers  in  colors  so  bright, 
In  her  glorious  art  room  that's  hid  from  our  sight. 
She's  calling  the  birds  to  come  with  their  songs, 
She's  calling — Oh  yes !  she's  calling  us  all, 
To  come  with  new  courage,  new  life  and  withal 
To  laugh  and  be  happy  and  help  one  and  all. 
Happy  children,  bright  youth,  and  all  everywhere 
Let's  join  in  the  love  song  that  rings  through  the 


air. 


Let's  be  happy  and  joyous  and  catch  the  refrain 
And  glorify  spring  that  is  with  us  again. 
—(Written  for  the  Girls  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Lamkin) 


Protect  Our  Forests! 

Forest  Protection  Week,  promoted  by  the  For- 
est Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  observed  April  21  through  the 
27th.  In  this  campaign  the  Department  made  use 
of  a  number  of  slogans  whose  timeliness  is  not 
limited  to  this  special  week  alone.  With  the 
rapidly  increasing  interest  in  camping  and  hiking 
such  preventive  measures  as  the  Department  advo- 
cates must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

Among  the  slogans  are  the  following : 

Burned  forests  build  no  -homes. 

All  outdoors  is  yours — but  not  to  burn  up. 

Leave  a  clean  camp  and  a  dead  fire. 

Human  carelessness  is  the  cause  of  80  per  cent. 
of  all  forest  fires. 

Make  "Care  with  fire"  your  watchword  in  the 
woods. 

Be  sure  your  camp  fire  is  dead — then  bury  it. 

Taxes  go  up  when  forests  burn  down — You  pay. 

A  one-cent  cigarette  may  start  a  $10,000  forest 
fire.  Put  out  that  snipe. 

Forests  mean  health  and  wealth.  Help  prevent 
fires. 

Going  fishing?  Be  careful  with  your  cigarettes 
and  camp  fires. 

Smokers !  Be  sure  your  match,  cigar  or  cigar- 
ette is  OUT. 

Be  a  good  woodsman — Leave  a  clean  camp  and 
a  clean  record. 

Game  and  fish  depend  on  forests  and  streams — 
Both  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

Be  as  careful  with  fire  in  the  woods  as  you  are 
with  fire  in  your  own  home. 

Be  careful  with  fire  today — tomorrow  may  be 
too  late. 

A  burned  city  may  be  rebuilt  in  a  few  years, 
but  it  takes  a  century  to  regrow  a  forest. 

The  forests  are  your  playgrounds — Help  keep 
them  clean  and  green. 

The  forest's  prime  evil — smouldering  cigarettes. 

Green  forests  pay  big  dividends  in  health  and 
happiness — Help  protect  them  from  fire. 

One  tree  will  make  a  million  matches — one 
match  will  destroy  a  million  trees. 

Help  prevent  fires — It  pays. 

A  match  doesn't  think  with  its  head — your  head 
must  do  the  thinking.  Be  sure  it  is  out. 

Fire  and  Forest  don't  mix — Don't  try. 

You  help  pay  for  every  forest  fire — Help  pre- 
vent them. 

One  Live  Cigarette  Butt  -(-  One  Careless  Man 
=  Forest  Fire. 
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The  Problem  Column 

Miss  Josephine  Blackstock,  Superintendent, 
Playground  Board,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  writes : 

"I  should  like  to  see  in  THE  PLAYGROUND  some- 
thing along  the  line  of  games  that  various  play 
directors  have  found  most  popular  on  the  play- 
ground, as  well  as  methods  of  approach  in  play- 
ing games.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  noting 
while  I  was  teaching  Theory  of  Play  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  last  summer  some  of  the  ex- 
periences the  class  had  had  with  games  and  the 
way  these  experiences  varied  according  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country — I  am  speaking  especially  of 
low-organized  games.  It  appeared  that  some  half 
dozen  games  lead  in  popularity  by  an  immense 
margin.  I  should  like  to  know,  too,  whether  some 
directors,  especially  in  the  larger  cities,  have  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  that  the  children  with  their 
excellent  school  play  directors  are  'fed  up'  on 
games  and,  if  so,  how  they  have  met  this  problem 
on  the  playgrounds." 

Ernst  Hermann  of  Newton,  Mass.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  contribute  in  answer  to  this  question : 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  popularity  of 
certain  games  varies  considerably  in  various  sec- 
tions of  our  country  and  even  in  various  localities 
of  these  sections.  This  is  probably  due,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  psychological  influences  which  the  dom- 
inant group  more  or  less  unconsciously  exerts 
either  through  transmission  of  traditional  games 
by  the  children  themselves  or  through  the  teach- 
ing of  leaders  who  are  drafted  from  the  same 
dominant  racial  group. 

"I  think  that  these  racial  tendencies  as  expressed 
by  plays  and  games  are  stronger  and  more  per- 
sistent and  harder  to  amalgamate  than  any  other 
tendencies,  because  they  are  the  inheritance  of 
generation  upon  generation  of  children,  pursued 
and  practiced  during  childhood  and  cherished  by 
men  and  women  into  old  age  and  never  remem- 
bered without  a  glorious  tingling  of  all  their  heart 
strings. 

"Next  to  these  racial  influences  are  those  which 
the  physical  environment  exerts.  These  may  be 
climatic  or  topographical  or  urban  or  rural.  They 
are  modified  by  water,  meadows,  woods,  hills  and 
trees.  They  are  influenced  by  social  customs,  /.  e., 
church  picnics,  family  outings,  and  so  forth.  The 
greatest  loss  which  has  come  to  our  children, 
besides  the  type  of  the  former  social  life  of  small 
groups  of  related  families,  is  the  disappearing 
neighborhood  play  on  streets  and  on  vacant  lots 
near  at  hand.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe 


that  a  well  developed  'Play  Lot'  in  every  city  block 
is  our  most  urgent  problem.  The  best  work  we 
can  do  is  to  bring  back  into  the  life  of  our  younger 
children  the  wonderful  influences  of  the  old  tra- 
ditional plays  and  the  simple  games.  This  is  not  a 
problem  of  teaching,  but  of  engineering  a  favor- 
able environment.  It  is  not  a  problem  of  super- 
vising large  groups  of  children  but  organizing 
small  groups.  I  believe  that  our  God  never  meant 
to  have  forty  little  children  of  the  same  age  herd- 
ed together  in  school  rooms,  and  our  playground 
leaders  who  are  so  prone  to  develop  mass  play  of 
little  children,  in  which  they  follow  the  'terrible' 
schools  which  demand  on  the  plea  of  economy, 
that  they  keep  large  groups  busy,  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact,  if  they  ever  really  knew  it,  that  traditional 
play  and  games  are  small  group  activities  and  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  played  by  children  of  'graded'  age. 

"If  it  is  necessary  for  physiological  reasons  to 
use  plays  and  games  with  large  groups  of  chil- 
dren of  graded  ages,  it  is  best  not  to  use  tradi- 
tional games  which  are  best  suited  for  small 
groups,  but  rather  use  modifications  or  adapta- 
tions of  fundamental  activities,  as  running,  skip- 
ping, and  games  involving  simple  play  materials. 

"If  it  is  necessary  to  'teach'  traditional  games 
which  are  suited  to  American  education  to  chil- 
dren of  mixed  foreign  population  they  should  be 
explained  to  the  large  group  (class  size)  only 
until  the  general  idea  is  inculcated.  The  practice 
should  almost  immediately  be  started  in  small 
groups  under  pupil  leadership. 

"The  development  of  pupil  leadership  in  plays 
and  games  is  to  my  mind  our  most  important 
problem  and  our  most  effective  solution.  It  has 
vitalized  physical  training,  it  is  reviving  our 
neighborhood  play  life  and  it  is  going  to  change 
the  management  of  our  major  sports  and  games 
in  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 

"It  would  have  been  very  much  better  if  those 
of   our  physical   directors   who  are   engaged   in| 
school  work  had  not  attempted  to  popularize  the; 
gymnasium  by  adapting  all  kinds  of  plays  and 
games  to  mass  work.     I  would  especially  urge 
that  they  leave  out  traditional  games  when  deal- 
ing with  large  groups,  and  for  that  matter  I  do 
not  believe  that  large  group  games  ever  have  any  ] 
habit  building  values.    There  are  many  activities, 
attractive  and  fascinating  to  large  groups,  which 
have  great  health  and  great  social  values,  but  I 
doubt  whether  they  will  ever  be  pursued  except 
under    pressure    or    guidance    of    tremendously 
strong  leadership.    Just  as  'Our  aim  in  American 
education  is  to  emancipate  each  child  from  ex- 
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ternal  restraint  and  guidance  and  to  make  him 
self-directing  and  self-supporting,'  so  should  our 
aim  in  play  education  lead  to  emancipation  from 
play  teachers,  supervisors  or  directors  and 
coaches.  Our  aim  should  be  to  lead  our  children 
to  a  richer  and  fuller  life  by  forming  habits  of 
exercise,  love  for  sport  and  manly  contest  and 
the  ability  and  the  will  to  live  up  to  our  best 
knowledge  of  complete  citizenship.  This  cannot 
be  done  by  mass  games  of  youth  and  mass  play 
of  little  children.  It  can  only  be  done  through 
small  groups  under  child  leadership  and  this  can 
be  brought  about  only  by  the  development  of  the 
right  kind  of  environment,  by  organization  and 
transformation  of  the  teacher  into  organizer,  and 
by  giving  the  pupils  a  chance  to  be  leaders. 

"In  other  words  let  us  socialize  our  play  pro- 
gram and  our  whole  physical  training  and  man- 
ual play  program.  Let  us  remember  that  leaders 
were  never  taught ;  they  simply  found  themselves 
in  neighborhood  play  and  developed  into  leaders 
in  our  adult  world  through  the  large  field  of 
childhood  activities,  favored  by  rich  and  vast 
opportunities  provided  by  a  favorable  environ- 
ment. 

"We  find  the  most  valuable  type  of  play  life 
of  youngsters  in  large  families  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods inhabited  by  homogeneous  groups  with 
children  of  varied  ages.  The  leaders  are  mostly 
slightly  older  boys  or  girls.  Rarely  is  the  lead 
taken  by  a  boy  or  girl  of  the  same  age  as  the 
group,  except  as  they  are  exceptionally  ingeni- 
ous. We  should  take  note  of  this  and  whenever 
possible  break  away  from  our  customary  school- 
room grade  system. 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  many  of  our  play- 
ground directors  are  finding  out  that  our  children 
are  'fed  up'  on  games,  especially  where  'excellent 
(  ?)  school  play  directors  are  employed  in  some 
of  our  large  city  schools.'  They  probably  use  the 
school  grades  in  large  groups,  they  probably  have 
adapted  the  traditional  games  to  large  group 
work,  and  they  have  probably  taken  away  all  the 
initiative  of  children  and  pupil  leaders.  They 
are  so  'excellent'  that  they  have  superimposed  their 
adult  judgment  over  the  children's  instincts  and 
have  denatured  the  spontaneous  self-expression 
of  the  pupils  by  their  own  antique  idea  of  what 
children  really  like.  They  are  probably  typical 
pedagogues  whose  ideal  of  discipline  is  the  cod- 
fish culture  of  'yes,  sir.'  and  'yes,  ma'am'  and 
who  are  afraid  that  the  school  authorities  will 
jump  on  them  if  something  like  a  little  fight 


happens.  Organized  play  in  schools  is  a  very 
subtle  remedy,  but  it  requires  the  highest  type  of 
organizer  and  like  all  medicine  should  only  be 
used  sparingly. 

"To  sum  up  my  answer  to  the  two  questions 
which  you  submitted  to  me : 

"Develop  small  group  games.  Do  not  adapt 
traditional  games  to  large  groups  and  develop 
pupil  leadership  and  stimulate  children's  initia- 
tive. In  addition  develop  more  manual  play  with 
simple  tools  and  if  possible  with  nature's  varied 
materials.  This  requires  a  very  large  program  of 
plays,  a  carefully  planned  environment  and  games 
which  have  infinite  possibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  skill  and  small  group-coopera- 
tion." 


How  do  we  as  recreation  workers  feel  about 
the  question  raised  by  Mrs.  Edison  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing which  we  as  recreation  workers  can  do  to 
save  canals  which  are  being  abandoned  so  that 
they  can  be  turned  over  to  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  bring  together  all 
the  suggestions  from  workers  throughout  the 
country  who  have  had  any  experience  along  this 
line  which  will  be  helpful. 

"There  is  a  suggestion  that  I  wish  to  make. 
They  are  filling  in  all  the  canals  and  it  seems  to 
me  a  pity.  Is  it  too  impracticable  to  consider  them 
as  part  of  our  recreational  assets?  To  me  it 
would  be  ideal  to  use  them  like  playgrounds,  only 
they  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  camping  parties 
or  canoeing  parties,  and  in  the  winter  for  skating. 
Would  it  not  be  a  big  national  movement  ?  I  offer 
it  as  a  suggestion  which  I  should  love  to  see  car- 
ried out  if  not  too  far  beyond  reach.  It  hurts  to 
see  the  channel  of  enjoyment  destroyed. 

Very  sincerely, 
MRS.  THOMAS  A.  EDISON" 

A  VERY  REAL  PROBLEM 

A  leader  in  one  of  the  city  recreation  systems 
reports  that  the  marble  tournament  recently  held 
in  his  city  has  been  a  means  of  exploiting  the 
boys  of  his  city ;  that  the  boy  who  won  the  tourna- 
ment last  year,  being  given  merchandise  prizes 
and  a  trip  to  Atlantic  City  amounting  to  $500, 
rounded  out  his  career  by  being  in  the  juvenile 
court  for  truancy,  that  he  was  ineligible  to  com- 
pete this  year,  but  was  still  in  the  limelight  for 
publicity  purposes. 


At  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting 

OF  THE  PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  held  in  New 
York  on  May  21st  was  not  unlike  in  some  of  its 
phases  an  old-fashioned  experience  meeting;  for 
a  number  of  the  members  of  recreation  commis- 
sions or  chairmen  of  Community  Service  groups 
who  were  present  told  of  the  work  in  their  com- 
munities and  of  the  help  which  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  had  given 
through  its  continuation  field  work  and  other 
channels. 

And  full  of  human  interest  were  these  stories 
of  volunteers  who  stood  by  the  recreation  work 
in  their  communities  through  lean  and  fat  years, 
through  discouragements  of  all  kinds  and  through 
drive  after  drive  until  with  the  help  which  the 
National  Association  has  been  able  to  give  they 
have  seen  the  work  come  into  its  own,  its  value 
recognized,  its  support  assured  through  the  muni- 
cipality. 

For  anyone  who  has  tried  running  a  commun- 
ity house  the  story  told  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Mumford, 
Chairman  of  Community  Service,  Branford,  Con- 
necticut, could  not  fail  to  have  its  appeal !  The 
falling  off  in  memberships,  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting financial  support,  the  effort  to  interest  people 
in  community  singing — ("they'd  sing  the  song 
through  once  but  not  a  second  time") — and  finally 
a  situation  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  the  resignation  of 
the  chairman  was  scheduled  as  the  next  step !  And 
then  came  the  trained  worker  as  a  last  resort !  He 
understood  boys  and  their  love  for  baseball  and 
so  he  started  in  by  organizing  baseball  teams.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  the  boys,  who  had  come  to 
feel  that  their  eligibility  to  team  membership  de- 
pended to  a  large  degree  on  their  behavior,  had 
become  so  painfully  good  that  the  school  prin- 
cipal complained  of  the  dullness  of  his  life !  And 
now  new  members,  new  interest  and  new  financial 
support  are  turning  the  tide  in  the  history  of 
Branford's  community  house. 

Community  Service  of  New  Haven  "on  the 
outskirts  of  Branford"  has  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
reported  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  Chairman  of  Com- 
munity Service,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  receiving  substantial  support  through 
the  Community  Chest  is  an  indication  of  the 
place  it  has  come  to  assume  in  the  city's  life. 
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Through  neighborhood  organization,  street  play, 
a  well-developed  work  for  colored  citizens,  a  pro- 
gram for  boys  who  are  not  reached  by  other 
agencies  and  through  many  other  activities,  Com- 
munity Service  is  making  a  real  contribution  to 
the  city's  leisure  time  life. 

For  seventeen  years  Mrs.  Edwin  Gearhart  has 
"stood  .by"  the  work  in  Scranton,  which  she 
helped  to  start,  and  has  served  as  volunteer,  paid 
director  and  as  member  of  the  governing  board. 
From  a  few  summer  playgrounds  supported  by 
private  funds  the  work  has  developed  through  a 
gradual  building  into  the  municipality,  into  a 
year-round  system  with  a  superintendent  of 
recreation  and  a  municipal  budget  of  $77,000.00. 
From  her  many-sided  experience  Mrs.  Gearhart 
is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  two  funda- 
mental needs  often  neglected.  The  first  is  the 
need  for  developing  through  the  leisure  time  pro- 
gram the  inner  resources  which  will  help  people 
to  provide  their  own  recreation — the  interest  in 
reading,  music  and  educational  activities  which 
every  individual  should  have.  The  second  is  the 
vital  need  for  making  possible  channels  of  self- 
expression  for  people  who  are  strangers  in  the 
city  and  to  whom  social  life  is  often  meager.  Are 
we  as  recreation  workers  meeting  these  two 
needs  ? 

Again  from  the  municipal  point  of  view  came 
the  story  of  the  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  work,  as 
told  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Jones,  President  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission, — a  story  of  volunteer  leader- 
ship reinforced  by  the  work  of  the  National  As- 
sociation which  has  finally  brought  the  program 
from  a  status  of  philanthropic  handout  to  a  posi- 
tion of  dignity  in  the  community  and  of  service 
to  it.  "Never  use  recreation  except  for  its  own 
sake,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "For  many  years  I  used 
recreation  to  exploit  my  workers.  I  have  seen 
the  error  of  my  way." 

Passaic,  through  Mr.  John  R.  Johnson  of  the 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Property  in 
which  the  recreation  program  functions,  testified 
to  what  leadership  had  meant  in  that  industrial 
city  and  told  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  secur- 
ing the  underwriting,  two  years  ago,  of  a  small 
sum  to  secure  a  trained  year-round  worker  and  to 
initiate  a  community- wide  program.  This  year, 
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in  spite  of  increased  taxes  and  of  a  drastic  cutting 
down  of  all  municipal  budgets,  the  recreation 
budget  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  addresses  made  at  this  meeting  will  appear 
later  in  THE  PLAYGROUND. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  leisure  time 
movement  is  for  more  devoted  volunteers — for 
groups  of  people  in  every  community  who  so 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  movement  that  they  will 
spend  as  many  years  as  are  necessary  in  seeing  it 
through.  It  is  on  such  continuing,  permanent 
leadership  that  the  success  of  the  movement  must 
rest. 


This  year  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the 
interest  in  the  nominations  for  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Association  all  who 
contribute  $5.00  or  more  during  the -year  are 
eligible  to  nominate  any  one  whom  they  desire  and 
those  receiving  ten  or  more  votes  are  eligible  for 
election.  The  great  number  of  suggestions  of 
individuals  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
showed  a  very  widespread  interest  in  recreation. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
present  officers  and  thirty  directors  were  elected 
for  the  terms  indicated  : 

OFFICERS 

President   Joseph  Lee 

First  Vice-President.  . .  .John  H.  Finley 
Second  Vice-President .  .  .  William  Kent 
Third  Vice-President .  .  .  Robert  Garrett 
Treasurer Gustavus  T.  Kirby 

DIRECTORS 

For  term  ending  in  1925 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Cummer,  F.  Trubee  Davison, 
Robert  Garrett,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  Mrs.  Francis  deLacy  Hyde, 
H,  McK.  Landon,  Robert  Lassiter,  Mrs.  James 
W.  Wadsworth,  Harris  Whittemore. 

For  term  ending  in  1926 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Biddle,  William  Butterworth, 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  C. 
M.  Goethe,  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Ives,  Walter  A. 
May,  Hon.  Carl  E.  Milliken,  Miss  Ellen  Scripps, 
Harold  H.  Swift. 

For  term  ending  in  1927 

Clarence  M.  Clark,  Hugh  Frayne,  Hon.  Austin 
E.  Griffiths,  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  Joseph  Lee,  Ed- 
ward E.  Loomis,  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  Otto  T. 
Mallery,  F.  S.  Titsworth,  J.  C.  Walsh. 


At  the  Conferences 

REPORT  OF  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

That  a  scientific  body  with  the  standing  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  should  devote 
its  entire  annual  meeting  to  the  topic  The  Right 
Use  of  Leisure  is  of  special  significance  to  recrea- 
tion workers  and  communities.  It  emphasizes 
again  that  play  is  no  longer  an  incidental  thing  or 
an  activity  merely  for  children.  Play,  or  the  use 
of  leisure,  because  of  its  relation  to  health,  con- 
tentment and  citizenship  is  one  of  the  serious  con- 
cerns of  life.  Because  it  has  not  had  the  thought 
and  planning  its  importance  deserves  it  now  con- 
stitutes one  of  our  serious  social  problems. 

The  speakers  were  Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike, 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  Columbia  University ; 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Solman,  Professor  of  Psychiatry 
at  Columbia  University,  and  Arthur  Pound,  au- 
thor of  The  Iron  Man. 

"The  purpose  of  leisure,"  said  Dr.  Thorndike, 
"is  to  create  health  of  mind  and  soul."  If  this  is 
impaired  all  activities  of  life,  either  working  or 
playing,  become  curses.  If  it  is  maintained  all  may 
become  pleasures.  The  psychologist  recommends 
two  things — sleep  and  a  good  conscience.  Sleep 
is  necessary  to  physical  health  and  is  also  the  basis 
for  a  good  conscience.  This  "good  conscience" 
means  a  state  of  mind  that  brings  contentment, 
satisfaction,  a  feeling  of  being  worth  while  in 
life.  Leisure  time  activities  should  be  chosen  that 
will  permit  of  improvement.  Simple  activities  have 
value  because  one  may  improve  one's  ability  by 
participation  and  thus  gain  the  happy  state  of 
mind  that  comes  from  feeling  worth  while. 

This  principle  of  choosing  implies  standards  of 
activities  for  different  groups — children,  young 
men  and  women,  old  folks. 

"Most  of  us"  said  Dr.  Thorndike,  "plan  our 
work  but  leave  our  leisure  to  chance."  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  when  we  have  leisure  we  have 
to  choose  the  thing  immediately  before  us.  The 
activity  chosen  may  not  be  real  recreation.  It  is 
more  likely  to  bore  us.  Also,  it  may  be  detri- 
mental to  health  and  contentment. 

When  we  feel  the  need  of  excitement  to  relieve 
the  mental  state  of  discontent  Dr.  Thorndike 
recommends  physical  activity.  Its  value  is  not 
now  realized  by  many.  A  brief  period  of  physical 
exercise  in  some  pleasurable  form,  followed  by  a 
shower  bath,  would  bring  the  needed  relief  with- 
out the  aftermath  which  follows  gambling,  drink- 
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ing  or  other  less  desirable  means  of  excitement. 
Pleasure  is  beneficial  in  proportion  as  it  is  taken 
before  midnight.  Recreational  activities  are  good 
in  proportion  as  they  give  us  pleasure  and  do  not 
hinder  our  neighbors. 

RELATION  OF  FANTASY  TO  LEISURE  TIME 

"All  of  us  feel  the  need  of  something  in  our 
lives  we  do  not  now  possess,"  said  Dr.  Solman. 
"Our  position,  our  possessions,  our  actual  life 
still  leave  a  want, — we  strive  to  satisfy  this  want 
in  fantasy."  We  create  for  ourselves  a  world  of 
fantasy — an  imaginary  world  where  our  hopes 
are  realized.  Fantasy  is  the  mechanism  nature  has 
provided  to  enable  us  to  get  square  with  the  world 
of  fact.  The  ordinary  man  who  has  no  responsi- 
bility longs  for  power  and  imagines  what  he 
would  do  if  he  had  it.  The  young  girl  dreams  of 
her  Prince  Charming.  All  people  long  for  com- 
panionship. The  poor  want  to  become  rich. 

Dreams  often  furnish  us  with  these  satisfying 
fantasies.  For  this  reason  day  dreams  enable  us 
to  escape  from  the  burden  of  facts  and  reality  in 
our  complex  civilization. 

There  is  danger  as  well  as  value  in  fantasy. 
The  young  office  boy  who  in  his  leisure  time  ob- 
tained pleasure  by  writing  checks  for  large 
amounts  and  then  destroying  them  indulged  in  a 
harmless  fantasy  until  one  day  he  walked  into 
the  cashier's  office  and  tried  to  cash  a  very  large 
check  for  an  important  business  deal  he  had  cre- 
ated in  his  imagination.  He  later  admitted  he  had 
been  foolish.  A  kindly  employer  recognized  this 
boy's  difficulty,  and  by  proper  guidance  furnished 
fantasies  that  could  be  pursued  with  harm  to  no 
one.  Fantasy  rightly  controlled  is  a  rich  posses- 
sion of  the  human  race.  Leisure  time  activities 
may  satisfy  this  longing  we  all  have. 

A  second  great  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  people  wait  until  old  age  to  enjoy 
leisure.  They  wait  until  they  can  be  relieved  of 
cares  and  burdens,  of  rearing  children  and  run- 
ning a  business,  with  the  hope  that  in  this  period 
of  leisure  they  can  enjoy  life.  They  are  dis- 
illusioned because  they  awake  to  the  tragic  fact 
that  unless  they  have  prepared  for  the  use  of 
leisure  they  are  utterly  lost  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  use  it  when  it  is  obtained. 

Mr.  Arthur  Pound  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  gave  the  masses  more  leisure, 
and  that  the  deadening  and  narrow  influence  of 
the  automatic  machine  makes  it  imperative  that 
workers  secure  the  satisfactions  of  life  in  their 
leisure  time.  Commercialized  recreation  agencies 


have  recognized  this  need  and  are  selling  amuse- 
ment on  a  very  large  scale.  The  result  is  that  we 
pay  to  be  amused,  and  the  nation  is  fast  becoming 
a  nation  of  "bleacherites."  We  need  leisure  time 
activities  in  which  all  can  join.  Mr.  Pound  sug- 
gested such  activities  as  community  singing,  ath- 
letics and  others  which  permit  of  widespread 
participation. 

It  is  a  credit  to  America  that  over  600  com- 
munities have  recognized  some  of  the  fundament- 
al principles  pointed  out  above  by  these  leaders  of 
scientific  thought,  and  have  created  organizations 
concerned  primarily  with  the  problem  of  prepar- 
ing for  the  use  of  leisure  time  of  their  citizens. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  furnish  programs  and  ac- 
tivities suitable  to  all  ages  and  groups,  admin- 
istered under  competent  leadership,  and  in  a  great 
many  cities  supported  entirely  by  taxation. 

AN  AMERICAN  YOUTH  MOVEMENT — ? 

The  independent  temper  and  the  interest  in 
social  questions  of  delegates  to  the  International 
Student  Volunteer  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  in 
December,  attended  by  7,500  students,  demon- 
strated, according  to  some  leaders  present,  that 
the  seeds  of  a  youth  movement  had  been  sown  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  talk  of  a  "league 
of  youth"  in  protest  against  racial  discrimination, 
economic  injustice  and  international  strife.  At 
one  session,  four  hundred  students  "revolted"  and, 
despite  the  objections  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Robbins, 
president  of  the  convention,  insisted  that  a  meet- 
ing should  be  held  to  discuss  means  whereby  war 
can  be  outlawed.  The  meeting  was  held  and  by  a 
large  majority  a  motion  was  adopted  that  the  con- 
vention, as  a  whole,  go  on  record  against  war. 

Dr.  Harrison  S.  Elliott,  professor  of  Religious 
Education  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
said  to  reporters :  "I  have  been  in  close  touch  with 
colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  I  have  never  known 
when  among  students  there  was  such  a  different 
temper.  The  young  men  and  women  of  America 
appear  prepared  to  take  the  bit  in  their  teeth.  .  .  . 
Whether  any  united  youth  movement  will  actually 
develop  at  the  convention  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  when  these  students 
here,  who  represent,  perhaps,  600,000  of  the  best 
types  of  young  men  and  women  of  America,  go 
back  to  the  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  they  will 
awaken  their  fellow  students  to  the  necessity  of 
youth  taking  an  active  and  heroic  part  in  the  ra- 
cial, economic  and  international  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  faced." 


What  kind  of  costumes  do  you  need 
for  your  Playground  Pageant  ? 


NO  MATTER  what  your  needs, 
you  will  find  real  help  in 
Dennison's  new  instruction  book, 
"How  to  Make  Paper  Costumes"  — 
32  pages  full  of  illustrations,  direc- 
tions and  suggestions  for  making 
costumes  of 


This  material  is  ideal  for  cos- 
tumes. With  it  you  can  obtain 
wonderful  color  effects  —  and  un- 
usual designs.  It  is  inexpensive 
and  so  easy  to  handle  that  the 
youngsters  can  help  with  their 
own  costumes. 

The  possibilities  are  limitless  — 
with  35  plain  colors  and  72  printed 
designs  of  crepe  papers  from 
which  to  choose. 


Stationers,  department  stores 
and  druggists  sell  Dennison  Crepe 
papers  and  also  the  instruction 
book,  "How  to  Make  Paper  Cos- 
tumes." 

Dennison  Instructors  and  Ser- 
vice Bureaus  work  with  Play- 
ground Supervisors.  They  can  be 
of  much  assistance  in  planning 
costumes  for  pageants  and  in  or- 
ganizing classes  in  the  various 
fascinating  Dennison  crafts. 

Use  this  coupon  and  mail  today. 


DENNISON    MANUFACTURING    CO., 
Dept.  116,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  ten  cents  for  which  please  send  me  the  book, 
"How  to  Make  Paper  Costumes."    I  am  also  interested  in 

D  The  free  service  of  Dennison  instructors 
D  The  Dennison  Crafts. 


Name 


Address 
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MARK 


Spalding 
(or  Sport 


JTT    For    thirty   years,    we 
j]    have    made    a    study    of 
the     gymnasium     and     play- 
ground needs  of  leading  in- 
'  stitutions    and    have    during 
that  time,  put  our  ideas  into 
successful    practice    in    thou- 
sands  of   clubs,    schools   and 
colleges. 

JTT   Let  us  help  you  with  our 
^U    plans   and   suggestions- 
no  obligation  at  all — we  are 
glad  to  help. 


Address  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  Gymnasium  and 
Playground  Contract 
Dept.  at  Chicopee,  Mass., 
or  the  Spalding  Store 
nearest  you. 


PREPARING  CHILDREN  FOR  LEISURE 

At  one  of  the  joint  sectional  meetings  of  the 
educator's  convention  in  Chicago  a  subject  of 
growing  importance,  which  until  lately  has  been 
accorded  little  consideration,  was  discussed  intelli- 
gently and  fruitfully. 

That  subject  was  the  preparation  of  school 
children  for  leisure.  The  emphasis  usually  is  on 
education  for  citizenship,  for  industry,  for  active 
"life."  No  fault  can  be  found  with  that,  but  it  is 
now  realized  by  thoughtful  men  and  women  that 
the  proper  utilization  of  leisure  time  is  not  a  mat- 
ter that  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

"Many  of  our  social  and  economic  ills,"  said 
John  K.  Norton,  director  of  the  research  division 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  "are  the 
result  of  failure  of  the  school  of  a  former-^gen- 
eration  to  train  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure."  This 
may  be  an  overstatement,  but  there  is  much  truth 
in  it. 

Two  or  three  good  books  have  been  written  on 
the  moral  and  social  effects  of  the  increasing  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  human  labor  and  the 
constant  shortening  of  the  workday.  Millions  of 
men  have  more  leisure  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  civilization.  What  do  they  do  with  it  ? 
Have  they  been  fitted  by  the  school,  the  home  and 
the  general  atmosphere  of  society  for  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  best  use  of  holidays, 
half  holidays  and  longer  evenings  at  home  ? 

Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  the  school  today 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  question.  It  must 
teach  the  young  to  appreciate  good  reading,  to  take 
an  interest  in  civic,  scientific  and  artistic  problems, 
to  cultivate  a  love  of  natural  beauty,  to  seek  whole- 
some exercise,  walk  and  "take  one's  soul  along," 
in  Walt  Whitman's  words.  Boredom  in  many 
cases  leads  to  bad  habits.  The  insatiable  craving 
for  excitement  and  the  inability  to  spend  quiet 
hours  at  home  are  due  to  defective  education. 

The  school  should  not  devote  too  much  time  to 
superficial  and  ornamental  studies,  but  there  is 
nothing  ornamental  in  the  proposed  training  for 
the  proper  use  of  leisure.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be 
classed  with  the  fundamentals. — From  The  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  March  1,  1924 


The  Recreation  Commissioners  in  cities  in  New 
England  which  Miss  Theresa  Schmidt  is  serv- 
ing as  Summer  Continuation  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  oi 
America,  came  together  for  a  one-day  conference 
at  the  State  House  in  Boston  on  March  22.  There 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY    CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS   COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Division  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  discussion  and 
the  Commissioners — busy  men  in  their  com- 
munities— were  enthusiastic  over  the  opportunity 
for  the  getting-together  which  the  conference  pre- 
sented. 

Among  the  speakers  scheduled  were  Charles  F. 
Johnson  of  the  Newton,  Massachusetts,  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  who  talked  on  the  Responsibil- 
ity and  Relationships  of  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion in  developing  and  beautifying  play  centers, 
in  seeing  that  a  suitable  program  of  activities  is 
conducted,  in  selecting  playground  directors  of 
the  highest  type,  in  cooperating  with  other  civic, 
social  and  recreation  groups  in  the  city  and  with 
the  city  government,  and  in  providing  recrea- 
tion for  adults  as  well  as  children.  Playground 
planning,  budgets,  festivals  and  demonstrations, 
the  granting  of  concessions  and  other  practical 
subjects  were  discussed.  Winter  sports  proved  a 
topic  of  much  interest  to  the  Commissioners, 
many  of  whom  are  conducting  such  programs, 
and  R.  G.  Blanc  of  Clermont,  Frank  Livingston 
of  Manchester  and  Oscar  Flather  of  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire,  described  the  programs  and 
facilities  of  their  communities.  Mrs.  Eva  W. 
White  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  year-round  recrea- 
tion program  and  its  value  to  the  individual  and 


community,  emphasizing  neighborhood  work, 
dramatics,  music  evenings,  social  centers  and 
work  for  adults  and  working  boys  and  girls. 
Joseph  Lee,  President  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  told  of  the 
large  number  of  interesting  activities  which  can 
be  conducted  on  a  large  scale  in  any  community. 
Many  of  these  activities,  Mr.  Lee  pointed  out. 
are  simple  things,  requiring  a  small  amount  of 
money  and  are  easily  organized  throughout  the 
community. 

RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

The  great  importance  of  recreation  in  promot- 
ing the  movement  for  social  hygiene  was  brought 
out  by  a  number  of  speakers  at  the  National  Social 
Hygiene  Conference  in  St.  Louis,  November  5-7. 
The  interest  of  the  conference  in  this  subject  bore 
fruit  in  a  body  of  resolutions  which  were  approved 
by  the  two  hundred  delegates  present.  The  pre- 
ventive and  constructive  aspects  of  community 
recreation  were  particularly  emphasized  by  the 
speakers,  one  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  prob- 
lem of  social  hygiene  in  America  is  so  huge  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  solve  it  through  direct 
remedial  measures  and  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
future  is  along  constructive,  preventive  lines, 
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largely  in  the  field  of  leisure  time.  The  state- 
ments on  recreation  are  summed  up  briefly  as 
follows : 

Bascom  Johnson,  in  his  address  on  "Social 
Hygiene  Legislation  and  Its  Enforcement,"  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  "the  large  commercial 
dance  hall,  if  regulated  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
make  it  really  safe,  could  not  continue  in  busi- 
ness." The  great  need  in  every  community,  as  he 
saw  it,  was  for  setting  up  of  recreation  under  lead- 
ership of  a  genuinely  constructive  sort  along  many 
lines.  He  pointed  out  that  increasing  emphasis 
is  being  placed  in  police  departments  upon  the  pre- 
ventive side  of  police  work;  this  being  especially 
true  as  to  policewomen,  whose  special  function  it 
is  to  gather  information  about  hurtful  conditions, 
to  help  young  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  right 
sort  of  recreation  and  to  influence  the  setting  up 
of  adequate  leisure-time  facilities. 

Self-expression  along  upbuilding  and  joyous 
lines  was  the  great  key,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  opinion, 
to  a  wholesome  life  for  young  people. 

Miss  Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  Assistant  to  the 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  speaking  on  the  "Public  Respon- 
sibility for  the  Care  of  the  Delinquent  Girl,"  em- 
phasized the  need  of  understanding  of  the  modern 
adolescent  jf  the  volume  of  delinquency  in  Ameri- 
ca is  to  be  materially  reduced.  She  would  provide 
in  every  community  "a  maximum  of  opportunity 
and  a  minimum  of  repression." 

Mrs.  Mina  C.  VanWinkle,  Director,  Women's 
Bureau,  Metropolitan  Police  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  said  that  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
vention of  Police  Chiefs  a  resolution  was  passed 
favoring  a  woman's  bureau  in  charge  of  a  social- 
worker  type  of  chief  in  connection  with  all  Police 
Departments ;  that  81  per  cent,  of  all  the  inmates 
of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  are  un- 
der 21  years  of  age. 

Dr.  George  B.  Mangold,  Director,  Missouri 
School  of  Social  Economy,  pointed  out  that  the 
existing  problem  of  social  hygiene  in  America  is 
so  huge  as  to  be  virtually  impossible  of  solution 
through  direct  remedial  measures  and  that  the 
only  hope  for  the  future  was  along  constructive, 
preventive  lines  largely  in  the  field  of  leisure  time. 

Dr.  Rachel  S.  Yarros  laid  strong  emphasis  upon 
recreation. 

Dr.  Parker  pointed  out  that  recreation  is  not  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity  for  all  youth,  but  it  must  be 
rightly  applied  to  different  ages  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 
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The  Midwest  Conference 

BY 
ERNEST  W.  JOHNSON 

Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  and  Public 

Recreation 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

The  Second  Midwest  Conference  of  Recreation 
Superintendents  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  brought  together  in  Detroit  represen- 
tatives from  thirty  cities  varying  in  size  from 
three  thousand  to  one  million  and  one-half  in- 
habitants. Such  a  varied  representation  naturally 
presented  problems  of  great  magnitude. 

The  meetings,  which  were  free  from  formality, 
were  well  attended.  The  topics  discussed  all  had 
bearing  on  better  citizenship.  Nearly  every  mu- 
nicipality represented  brought  through  its  repre- 
sentative some  concrete  accomplishment — some- 
thing "well  done,"  which  brought  forth  much  dis- 
cussion. 

The  game  of  Playground  Ball,  one  of  the  big- 
gest municipal  and  playground  sports  in  the  Mid- 
west, was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  group  and 
many  important  points  were  acted  upon.  The 
rules  were  then  referred  back  for  revision  to  the 
committee  in  charge,  which  was  appointed  at  the 
Recreation  Congress  in  Atlantic  City. 

John  Gourley  of  Cleveland  presented  the  sub- 
ject of  the  National  Baseball  Federation,  stressing 
particularly  the  work  of  the  Federation  in  promot- 
ing inter-city  competitions.  C.  E.  Brewer,  Re- 
creation Commissioner  of  Detroit,  spoke  oppos- 
ing the  methods  of  the  Federation.  There  was 
considerable  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

Among  other  topics  of  importance  given  con- 
sideration on  the  program  were  training  for  lead- 
ership, grading  and  surfacing,  girls'  athletics,  sal- 
aries paid  referees,  indoor  horseshoe  courts,  handi- 
craft. 

In  all,  the  Conference  was  helpful  and  sugges- 
tive. George  E.  Dickie  and  Roy  Smith  Wallace 
of  the  National  Association  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  topics  discussed. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  Conference  was 
the  cordial  reception  and  entertainment  provided 
by  C.  E.  Brewer,  Recreation  Commissioner  of 
Detroit,  and  his  staff.  The  visit  to  the  social 
centers  in  the  schools  and  the  tour  of  Detroit's 
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recreation  systems,  showing  whole  blocks  of  build- 
ings razed  to  provide  open  play  space  for  chil- 
dren in  the  congested  districts,  will  remain  in 
the  minds  of  the  delegates  as  something  deeply 
significant  for  the  future  generations  of  Detroit. 
Hail  to  J.  R.  Batchelor,  Continuation  Field  Sec- 
retary in  the  Midwest,  for  his  excellent  work ! 
May  we  have  our  Midwest  conferences  annually ! 

Music  SUPERVISORS'  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
"Music  for  every  child  and  every  child  for 
Music"  was  the  slogan  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Conference 
held  at  Cincinnati,  April  7th  to  llth,  at  which 
time  over  2,000  teachers  and  music  supervisors 
gathered  to  discuss  problems  relating  to  music  in 
the  schools  and  community,  and  to  exchange  ex- 
periences. From  the  many  splendid  addresses 
and  group  conferences  the  following  high  spots 
are  of  interest: 

That  the  subject  of  music  should  be  accepted 
in  schools  and  colleges  on  the  same  basis 
that  other  subjects  are  accepted. 
That  music  should  have  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  school  boards,  city  govern- 
ments and  others  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional program. 


That  music  work  in  the  schools  should  be 
carried  on  not  after  school  hours  but  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  period. 
That  musical  instruments  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  schools  on  the  same  basis  that 
books  and  other  educational  material  are  fur- 
nished. 

That  higher  standards  of  training  for  music 
supervisors  should  be  set. 
That  there  is  great  need  for  the  musical  folk 
to  get  together  and  work  together  for  a  com- 
mon end. 

That  there  is  great  need  in  the  music  field 
for  tests  that  would  enable  teachers  to  deter- 
mine definitely  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  music ;  these  tests  to  guide  the  teach- 
ers and  supervisors  and  at  the  same  time 
help  the  public  understand  better  the  value 
of  music. 

What  are  the  values  of  music :  How  can  the 
public  at  large  better  understand  these  values 
usually  known  and  felt  by  musicians  ?  This  ques- 
tion of  values  interested  a  number  of  the  leaders 
working  for  greater  progress  of  music  in  the 
school  and  community. 

Community  workers  will  be  happy  to  learn  of 
the  interest  expressed  at  the  conference  in  Com- 
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munity  Music.  Prof.  Osbourne  McConathy  of 
Northwestern  University  in  discussing  music  of 
the  future  said,  "Every  child  should  be  educated 
in  music  according  to  his  natural  capacity  at 
public  expense  and  his  music  training  should 
function  in  the  life  of  the  community."  Later 
Mr.  McConathy  added  in  substance  that  the  duty 
of  the  supervisor  of  public  school  music  is  to 
elevate  those  forms  of  music  where  the  masses 
find  expression,  and  that  it  is  not  his  task  to 
develop  more  highly  music  culture  for  a  few.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  public  school  music 
should  be  the  leaven  for  developing  music 
throughout  the  community. 

Otto  Meissner,  President  of  the  Conference, 
in  outlining  an  organization  plan  for  public 
school  music  included  a  definite  section  on  "Com- 
munity Music  Activities"  including: 

Cooperation  with  Churches,  Lodges,  Clubs, 


Music   Societies,   Private   Teachers,   Con- 
servatories, Libraries,  Concert  Managers 

Music  Festivals 

Music  Memory  Contests 

National  Music  Week 

Chorus,  Orchestra  and  Band  Concerts 

Civic  Orchestras  and  Bands 

Civic  Opera 

Public  Music  in  Theaters  and  Parks 

Music  in  the  Industries 

Music  Library 

Civic  Conservatory  of  Music 
The  broad   interest  and  cooperative  spirit  of 
the  conference  was  indicated  by  the  unanimous 
passage  of  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas: 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Music  Super- 
visors'   National    Conference    is    music    for 
every  child  and  every  child  for  music. 
The  attainment  of  this  goal  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  the  general  public  appre- 
ciates music  and  recognizes  its  educational, 
social  and  recreational  values. 
The  help  of  all  agencies  and  organizations 
working  toward  this  end  is  of  vital  import- 
ance. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America  and  Community  Service  through 
its  community  music  bureau  is  working  to 
secure  better  and  larger  support  for  music 
in  the  schools,  churches,  parks,  playgrounds 
and  the  community. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved: 
That  the  Music  Supervisors'  National  Con- 
ference endorse  the  educational  and  organi- 
zation work  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  and  Community 
Service. 

That  the  supervisors  be  urged  to  cooperate 
with  the  representatives  of  this  organization 
in  the  building  up  of  a  better  richer  com- 
munity music  program. 

One    speaker   gave    the    following    interesting 
statistics : 

1914  1919 

Church  Music $55,000,000  $110,000,000 

Brass  Bands  35,000,000  70,000,000 

Theater  Music 30,000,000  60,000,000 

Concerts  30,000,000  60,000,000 

Opera 8,000,000  16,000,000 


*$1 58,000,000     $316,000,000 


*  (Musical   America's   Estimate) 
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Recreation  at  the  Oregon  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work. — Recreational  topics  filled  a  large  part 
of  the  program  of  the  Oregon  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  held  in  Portland,  May  31,  June 
1  and  2.  John  C.  Henderson  of  the  Portland 
Park  Bureau  is  chairman  of  the  recreation  sec- 
tion. Speakers  on  recreation  subjects  included 
George  W.  Braden,  Pacific  Coast  representative 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America;  William  F.  Woodward,  President  of 
Portland  Community  Service;  William  Clarence 
Weir,  President  of  Pacific  University,  and  C.  C. 
Colt,  president  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank  of  Portland,  and  an  authority  on  recreation 
work  of  private  agencies. 
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Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation  Workers 
and   Officials 

MAGAZINES 
The  American  City — June  1924. 

Street  Showers  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Memorial  Hall  in  Jpplin,  Missouri — A  description  of 
a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  of  the  World  War,  the  money 
for  which  was  raised  by  a  bond  issue. 

Parks   and  Regional   Planning  in   South   Australia — 


Paragraphs  from  a  report  of  W.  Scott  Griffiths,  Govern- 
ment Town  Planner. 

Asphalt  Bottom  for  Swimming — Manhattan,  Kansas, 
by  W.  H.  Alexander.  An  article  telling  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  swimming  pool  in  Manhattan  and  of  the  process 
used  in  making  the  asphalt  bottom. 

The  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  Water  Carnival. 

Municipal  Golf  in  a  Hundred  Cities,  by  Rebecca  B. 
Rankin.  A  summary  of  information  on  number  of 
courses  in  each  city,  number  of  players,  acreage,  cost 
of  maintenance  and  similar  facts. 

Note:     Reprints  of  this  article  may  be  secured  from 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
at  $.20  each. 
American  Physical  Education  Review — May   1924. 

Objectives  for  Intercollegiate  Sport,  by  Jesse  F.  Wil- 
liams. The  objectives  as  set  forth  by  a  committee  of 
the  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Col- 
leges. 

A  Study  of  Physical  Education  in  the  Junior  High 
School  and  Intermediate  School,  by  J.  F.  Landis.  In- 
formation compiled  from  the  questionnaire  sent  to  lead- 
ing cities  in  the  United  States. 

Administration  of  the  Activities  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  in  the  Small  College,  by  Allison 
W.  Marsh.  Activities  and  their  administration,  schedules, 
classifications,  testing  and  grading,  attendance,  credit 
and  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education 
are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
City  Manager  Magazine — May  1924 

The  Sanitation  of  the  Swimming  Pool,  by  L.  D.  Bush- 
nell  and  S.  S.  Davenport.     An  authoritative  discussion 
of  modern  practices  in  swimming  pool  sanitation. 
Everygirl's  Magazine — May  1924 

Camp  Stunts — A  description  of  successful  stunts 
worked  out  in  four  large  girls'  camps.  Dramatics,  hand- 
craft  and  costume  parties  are  among  the  activities 
described. 

Journal    of    the    American    Association   for    Promoting 
Hygiene  and  Public  Baths — 1924. 

Swimming  Pool  Standards,  by  Arthur  M.  Crane.  An 
article  describing  standards  in  swimming  pool  sanita- 
tion and  setting  forth  the  regulations  in  a  number  of 
States. 

Shower  Bath  Standards — Seven  standards  suggested 
by  the  Committee  on  Shower  Bath  Standards. 

Backyard  Playgrounds,  by  A  Harry  Moore.     An  ar- 
ticle urging  the  use  of  backyards  for  children's  play  and 
giving  a  plan  for  a  layout. 
Mind  and  Body— May  1924. 

Athletics  Gone  Wild,  by  William  A.  Stecher.  A  pro- 
test against  the  commercialization  of  school  athletics. 

Water  Push  Ball,  by  B.  E.  Wiggins. 
The  Nation's  Health— May  1924. 

Putting  Health  Values  into  Public  Recreation,  by 
Thaddeus  Sleszynski.  A  report  of  the  progress  of  the 
experiment  in  the  coordination  of  health  and  recreation 
activities  in  Holstein  Park,  Chicago. 
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Two  WATER  PAGEANTS,  by  Lucy  South  Proudfoot. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  pageant 
or  festival  in  which  water  sports  might  be  featured. 
We  feel  grateful  to  the  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  for  publishing  two  water  pageants. 
They  were  written  by  Lucy  South  Proudfoot  and  may 
be  obtained  at  50c.  a  copy.  The  first  is  called  A  Fairy 
Play  without  Words.  The  Wood  Nymph,  the  Satyr, 
the  Hunter,  the  Frog  and  other  wood  and  water  nymphs 
take  part.  Swimming  stunts  are  featured  to  a  large 
degree. 

The  second,  entitled  The  Giant's  Garden,  suggests 
Oscar  Wilde's  "Selfish  Giant."  The  scene  opens  in  a 
garden  where  children  are  playing  games  and  dancing 
and  older  girls  are  swimming  and  diving.  The  Giant 
suddenly  appears  and  sends  them  all  away.  Immediately 
Snow,  Frost,  Ice  and  Wind  come  and  change  his  beau- 
tiful garden  into  a  dreary  place.  In  the  third  scene,  the 
Giant  relents,  opens  his  gate  again  to  the  children  and 
Spring  comes  once  more  bringing  flowers  and  happiness. 

TEN   MINUTES   BY   THE   CLOCK,  by   Alice   C.   D.    Riley. 
Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York   City.     Price  $1.50. 
In  this  volume  will  be  found  a  collection  of  four  plays 
to  meet  the  demand  of  children  of  various  ages.     Ten 
Minutes  by  the  Clock  is  a  delightful  little  satire  show- 
ing how  impossible  it  is  for  even  a  Queen  to  break  away 
fronv  the  foolish  conventions  of  her  palace.     Tom  Piper 
and  the  Pig — a  Mother  Goose  play  in  which  we  discover 
that  Tom  Piper  did  not  really  steal  the  pig  at  all.     The 
Blue    Prince — a    fairy    tale    which    contains    interesting 
dramatic   situations,   and   The   Poet's    Well — a   romance 
adapted  to  older  groups  are  a  part  of  the  collection. 

THE  MAGIC  SEA  SHELL,  by  John  Farrar.  Published  by 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Price  $1.50. 

Seven  delightful  and  unusual  plays  for  children.  In 
The  House  Gnomes,  a  play  for  the  Christmas  tree,  the 
staid  old  dust  pan,  broom,  doormat,  scissors  and  other 
implements  come  to  life  in  a  most  fascinating  manner. 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Rose  Queen  is  an  out-of-door  play 
giving  the  children  opportunity  to  impersonate  both  the 
garden  and  the  wild  flowers.  The  Magic  Sea  Shell  is 
a  play  for  the  seashore  in  which  the  sea  folk  come  on 
shore  and  through  a  charming  pantomime  give  us  a  hint 
of  the  home  difficulties  which  even  they  experience  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  book  also  contains  God  Pan 
Forgotten,  another  outdoor  play ;  Grandmother  Doses; 
Birthdays  Come  in  February  which  is  excellent  for 
school  groups  who  wish  to  give  a  Washington  or  Lincoln 
program,  and  Worship  the  Nativity,  a  charming  Christ- 
mas play. 

SPRINGTIME — A  May  Day  Pageant,  by  Catherine  Snod- 
grass.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
New  York.  Price  $.50. 

The  Capture  of  Proserpina,  the  Message  from  Jupiter, 
Proserpina  Crowned  Queen  and  May  Day  Dances  are 
the  subject  of  the  four  episodes  presented  in  this  charm- 
ing outdoor  pageant  which  typifies  the  coming  of  Spring. 
GALAHAD — A  Pageant  of  the  Holy  Grail,  by  Linwood 
Taft,  Ph.D.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany, New  York.     Price  $.75. 

This  pageant  is  based  largely  upon  Mallory's  version 
of  the  Grail  legend.  The  episodes,  of  which  there  are 
ten,  are  conceived  in  terms  of  the  Abbey  pictures  in  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston.  Suggestions  are  given  for 
the  music  and  the  staging. 

TENNIS  ANNUAL  1924.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No. 
57  R.  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  45 
Rose  Street,  New  York. 

All  the  latest  news  about  tennis  will  be  found  in  the 
Tennis  Annual  which  has  just  appeared.  There  are,  too, 
the  official  rules  of  the  game,  tournament  regulations,  in- 
structions for  the  umpire  and  suggestions  for  etiquette. 


EDUCATIONAL  GAMES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  by  John  A.  Martin.  Technical  Com- 
position Company,  66  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Price  $.35. 

In  this  series  of  original  games  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  out  in  a  number  of  cities,  the  purpose  has 
been  to  present  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  in 
a  form  of  recreative  relaxation,  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing the  material  in  a  way  which  will  develop  alertness  of 
mind  and  quicken  the  mental  processes  of  the  child 
through  play. 

It  is  mainly  in  the  field  of  arithmetic  that  the  games 
have  been  developed.  There  are,  however,  games  in 
spelling,  sentence  writing  and  geography. 


Citizenship  through  the 
Schools 

(Continued  from  page  295) 
and  legitimate  welfare  of  his   family,  his 
community  and  his  country 

3.  Education  and  training  necessary  to  insure 
ability  to  support  himself  and  to  bear  his 
just  share  of  the  task  of  building  a  com- 
munity which  more  and  more  reflects  the 
best  ideals  of  American  life 

4.  Capacity  for  the  wholesome  use  of  leisure 
time 

5.  A  patriotism  which  holds  not  that  America 
has  done  and  can  do  no  wrong,  but  that 
America  shall  do  no  wrong. 

From  School  Topics,  May  21,  1924,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Detroit's  Community  Fund 

(Continued  from  page  296) 

Exchange  Club.  This  camp  will  be  open  from 
July  1  to  September  1  for  boys  from  11  to  18 
years  of  age.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  also  maintains  a 
second  camp  200  miles  from  Detroit,  operated  in 
three  sections — for  younger  boys,  older  boys  and 
men. 

Additional  camps  functioning  this  summer  are 
the  summer  camps  for  girls  maintained  by  the 
Y.  W.  H.  A.,  a  camp  in  charge  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Society,  which  is  financed  wholly  by  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  Camp, 
the  Bay  Court  Home,  the  Salvation  Army  Camp 
and  the  summer  homes  maintained  by  various 
Catholic  organizations.  Ex-service  men  will  be 
cared  for  at  the  Yanks'  Convalescent  Camp. 

Working  in  close  cooperation  with  all  the  agen- 
cies the  Entertainment  and  Outing  Department  of 
the  Community  Fund  will  provide  fresh  air  ex- 
cursions for  as  many  as  possible  of  the  children 
and  old  people  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
them. 


Healthy  minds 

live  in  healthy  bodies 

A  RE  you  using  the  Victrola  as  your  indispensable  ally  on  the  play- 
•**•  ground? 

The  long  list  of  splendid  recordings  for  Folk  Dancing  has  been 
lately  augmented  by  some  interesting  folk  games — the  splendid 
''Promenade"  or  "Popularity  March" — with  its  piercing  whistle  for 
changing  directions  and  partners,  which  makes  of  it  a  wonderful 
"get-together"  for  a  party — the  delightful  old  colonial  square  dance 
—"Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille"  with  directions  given  for  the  difficult 
figures  and  "called"  as  in  the  old  times.  "The  Haymakers"  is  another 
old  colonial  dance  with  directions  also  given  on  the  record. 

Broom  Dance        (2)    Bummel   Schottische  19348 

Gossiping  Ulla       (2)  On  the  Bridge  of  Avignon 


Popularity  Dance  Part  1 
Popularity  Dance  Part  2 

Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille— Part  1 
Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille — Part  2 


35745 


35739 


Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille — Part  3  35740 

The  Haymakers — Magnolia  Reel — Staten  Island 

The  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "The  Victrola  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Recreation  and  Play,"  will  be  sent  free  on  application,  or  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  any  dealer  in  Victor  products. 


Educational  Department 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Gamden,  New  Jersey 
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The  National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Appoints  Secretary. — The  National  Con- 
ference on  Outdoor  Recreation  which  met  in 
Washington,  May  22-24,  at  the  call  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  and  which  has  as  its  purpose 
the  correlation  of  numerous  activities  relating 
to  outdoor  recreation  now  being  conducted  by 
many  unofficial  agencies,  announces  the  selec- 
tion of  L.  F.  Kneipp  to  act  as  its  Executive 
Secretary.  Mr.  Kneipp,  who  entered  the  gov- 
ernment service  in  Arizona  in  1900  as  a  forest 
ranger  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
has  had  a  varied  experience  in  forest  work, 
finally  serving  as  head  of  the  Branch  of  Lands 
of  the  Forest  Service,  a  position  in  which  he 
has  had  charge  of  all  the  recreation  work  on 
the  national  forests. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  Goes  to  Juniata  College.— 
Hon.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  former  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  given  such  unusual 
help  in  the  state  and  national  physical  educa- 
tion campaigns  and  has  spoken  for  the  national 
recreation  movement  on  so  many  occasions, 
has  just  accepted  a  call  to  become  President  of 
Juniata  College.  He  will,  however,  continue  to 
help  the  national  recreation  movement  through 
addresses  and  otherwise  in  special  emergen- 
cies. 

Governor  Brumbaugh  for  a  number  of  years 
gave  his  evenings  to  community  recreation 
work  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  are  few  per- 
sons as  deeply  committed  to  the  national  lei- 
sure time  movement  as  Governor  Brumbaugh. 

A  Senatorial  Birthday. — Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  of  Kansas,  who  introduced  the  Fess- 
Capper  Compulsory  Physical  Education  Law, 
has  celebrated  his  last  sixteen  birthdays  by 
giving  a  party  to  which  all  the  children  of  Kan- 
sas are  invited.  This  year  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  ever 
before  the  children  of  the  State  poured  by 


thousands  into  Garfield  Park,  Topeka,  for  a 
day  full  of  thrills. 

There  was  free  transportation  to  the  park 
for  all  children  under  sixteen.  Once  in  the 
park  all  the  merry-go-rounds  and  other  attrac- 
tions were  open  to  them.  Contests  in  games 
and  athletics,  in  whistling  and  singing,  in  play- 
ing the  French  harp,  and  impersonations  of 
Mother  Goose  characters  made  up  the  pro- 
gram. The  shut-ins  were  not  forgotten,  and 
about  two  hundred  children  in  institutions  and 
others  who  could  not  leave  their  homes  were 
provided  with  ice  cream  and  toys.  ; 

Make  Motors  Pay. — How  to  make  automo- 
biles pay  for  the  playgrounds  which  would 
take  children  off  the  city  streets  and  away 
from  the  dangers  that  beset  them  there  is  sug- 
gested by  a  citizen  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  writing 
to  the  Newark  Evening  Ncivs: 

"To  get  more  playgrounds  so  we  can  keep 
our  children  out  of  the  way  of  the  leading 
cause  of  their  danger  (the  automobile),  I 
would  suggest  that  every  organization  that  has 
the  welfare  of  children  at  heart  get  behind  a 
movement  to  give  part  of  all  money  collected 
for  automobile  licenses  toward  providing  play- 
grounds in  first-class  cities,  as  these  are  the 
cities  where  the  most  danger  prevails.  If  a 
small  part  of  each  license  fee  were  given  cities 
it  would  give  a  sufficient  amount  without  in- 
creasing taxation." 

"A    Way   To    Get    Funds    for    Playgrounds"    in    Better    Times, 
June  9,   1924 

Artistic  Appreciation  of  the  Future  Now  in 
the  Making.— The  greater  appreciation  of  art 
in  America  was  a  part  of  the  appeal  of  Bishop 
William  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  City  Harvard  Club. 
He  urged  that  architecture,  furniture  and  dec- 
orations be  made  restful  like  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

"Soon,"  he  added,  "the  whole  people  will 
realize  that  the  products  of  business  and  chem- 
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istry,  even  the  fabric  of  home,  school  and 
church,  are  incomplete  without  the  satisfac- 
tion, contentment  and  charm  which  come  with 
an  appreciation  of  art,  or  rather  of  true  expres- 
sion, even  in  the  humblest  utensil.  Why 
should  not  the  pitcher  on  your  table  be  grace- 
ful and  not  ugly?  Why  should  your  children 
be  taught  to  admire  a  rose  and  be  compelled  to 
look  upon  hideous  pictures  hanging  upon  a 
glaring  wall  paper? 

"Art  museums  are  rising  in  our  great  cities. 
Soon  art  centers  will  rise  by  the  thousands 
.  throughout  our  land.  We  must  prepare  for 
this  call  for  beauty.  Teachers,  leaders,  cura- 
tors, connoisseurs,  advisors,  art  restorers  must 
be  in  the  making  now;  and  they  can  be  best 
trained  in  the  atmosphere  and  amidst  the 
libraries,  associations  and  collections  of  our 
universities." 

Team  Work  for  Child  Saving. — Would  a 
study  of  a  neighborhood  by  a  team  effort  of 
school,  recreation,  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Children's  Court,  and 
other  authorities,  followed  by  such  team  work 
as  would  educate  and  enlist  the  real  co-opera- 
tion of  parents  and  capture  a  gang  of  tough 
street  boys  for  regular  school  attendance,  con- 
structive and  happy  use  of  their  spare  time, 
and  for  the  habit  of  good  citizenship,  show  the 
way  to  deal  with  the  younger  brothers,  and  all 
the  other  boys  who  are  fast  coming  along  in 
the  homes  of  this  neighborhood? 

» 

Two  University  Graduates — Brilliant  and 
Precocious — Confess  Atrocious  Murder. — "An 
individual  may  be  an  intellectual  prodigy  and 
a  moral  moron"  without  feeling  of  fellowship 
for  the  group  or  for  any  individuals  about  him. 

A  feeling  of  fellowship   is   fundamental  to 
right  living.    This  in  modern  life  is  most  easily 
developed  in  play — particularly  in  team  games. 
To  be  a  good  sport  implies  fellowship. 
r- 

Why  Not  a  Play  Room  for  Every  Apart- 
ment House? — Every  renting  agent  in  Chicago 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board  recently  received  a  letter  from  Henry  G. 
Zander,  president  of  the  realty  organization, 
calling  attention  to  an  inclosed  communication 
from  Marie  G.  Merrill,  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  Mary  E.  McDowell, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare.  The  in- 
closure  urged  that  a  permanent  room  in  every 


apartment  house  be  converted  into  a  play  room 
with  only  such  equipment  as  will  make  it  con- 
venient for  children  to  bring  their  own  toys 
and  games.  A  strong,  painted  table,  it  was 
suggested,  would  serve  for  little  girls'  tea 
parties  or  boys'  checker  games.  Many  of  the 
group  floor  games  which  the  children  learn  in 
kindergarten  or  grade  school  could  be  played. 
There  might  also  be  a  bulletin  board  with 
typed  lists  of  suggestions  to  parents  regarding 
games,  books,  story  books  and  songs. 

"Every  year,"  says  Miss  McDowell,  "condi- 
tions point  more  and  more  to  the  fact  that 
cities  are  not  planned  for  children.  We  seem 
to  have  expected  them  to  drop  into  our  com- 
munity full'  grown.  Inasmuch  as  they  must 
have  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  play,  we  must 
give  time  and  thought  to  it. 

"Miss  Merrill's  plan,  which  this  department 
sponsors,  is  one  that  is  usable  and  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  owners  of  apartment  buildings 
where  there  are  children.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  ah  attempt  by  the  department  of  public 
welfare  to  work  out  a  problem.  I  believe  that 
the  effect  of  our  efforts  will  spread  not  only 
through  Chicago  but  to  other  cities." 

Hop  Harvest  Experiment  in  Bulletin  Form. 
—The  experiment  in  providing  health  and  rec- 
reation service  for  hop  fields  workers  in  Ore- 
gon, described  by  John  C.  Henderson  in  THE 
PLAYGROUND  for  March,  has  been  written  up 
as  a  bulletin  of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Health  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

"If  You  Are  Planning  to  Go  to  England  !"- 

Writes  Clare  Soper,  Secretary  of  The  New  Era, 
Cavistock  Square,  London,  to  whom  some  of 
the  handbooks  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  had  been  sent: 
"Many  thanks  indeed  for  the  splendid  set  of 
books  that  you  have  sent  us.  We  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  read  through  them,  but  they  look 
to  be  exactly  what  we  wanted.  I  only  wish 
similar  organizations  could  be  started  in  this 
country.  Have  you  any  enthusiastic  members 
who  might  come  over  and  help  us?" 

The  Rural  Struggle. — Recently  there  came 
to  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  through  Dr.  George  Vincent,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  letter  from  a 
teacher  in  a  pioneer  community  in  Montana, 
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who  wrote :  "I  am  enclosing  pictures  of  our 
community  hall  in  Garfield  County,  Montana. 
We  are  using  the  hall  for  a  schoolhouse.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  live  as  far  as  seven  miles 
from  school  and  come  on  horseback.  If  there  is 
any  way  in  which  we  can  be  helped  to  secure 
playground  apparatus  or  a  school  library,  it 
would  be  both  appreciated  and  used." 

Community  Singing  in  the  50's. — In  Vande- 
mark's  Folly,  a  story  by  Herbert  Quick  of  the 
settlement  of  Iowa  in  the  50's,  there  occurs  the 
following  account  of  singing  on  the  boats  on 
the  Erie  Canal : 

"We  often  had  a  'sing/  as  we  called  it,  when 
in  the  evening  the  musical  passengers  got  to- 
gether and  tuned  up.  Many  of  them  carried 
dulcimers  or  accordeons,  fiddles,  flutes  and 
various  kinds  of  brass  horns,  and  in  those  days 
a  great  many  people  could  sing  the  good  old 
hymns  in  the  Carmina  Sacra  and  the  glees  and 
part-songs  in  the  old  Jubilee,  with  the  soprano, 
tenor,  bass  and  alto,  and  the  high  tenor  and 
counter,  which  made  better  music  than  any 
gathering  of  people  are  likely  to  make  now- 
adays. All  they  needed  was  a  leader  with  a 
tuning-fork,  and  off  they  would  start,  making 
the  great  canal  a  pretty  musical  place  on  fine 
summer  evenings." 

Open  Forums  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. — Rev- 
erend Fred  Eastman,  of  New  York,  recently 
said: 

It  has  been  less  than  one  hundred  years 
since  a  school  board  in  Ohio  passed  this  reso- 
lution, addressed  to  some  young  men :  "You 
are  welcome  to  use  the  schoolhouse  to  debate 
all  proper  questions  in.  But  such  things  as 
railroads  and  telegraphs  are  impossible  and 
rank  infidelity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Word 
of  God  about  them.  If  God  had  designed  that 
His  intelligent  creatures  should  travel  at  the 
frightful  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  by 
steam  He  would  have  foretold  it  by  the  mouth 
of  His  holy  prophets.  It  is  a  device  of  Satan 
to  carry  the  souls  of  the  faithful  down  to  hell." 

Department  of  Boyology. — R.  A.  Hoyer,  for 
many  years  a  recreation  worker  in  the  local 
and  national  recreation  field,  has  accepted  a 
position  at  Notre  Dame  University  to  organize 
and  direct  the  new  graduate  department  for 
the  training  of  men  for  the  profession  of  boys' 
work.  The  new  department  is  to  be  known  as 


the  Department  of  "Boyology."  The  purpose 
is  to  place  boys'  work  on  a  professional  basis. 
Only  men  of  the  highest  character  and  men 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  will  be  accepted  as 
students.  The  course  will  be  of  two  years' 
duration  and  will  lead  to  a  master's  degree. 

An  Institute  for  Playground  Leaders. — The 
Recreation  and  Community  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Houston,  Texas,  conducted  a  summer 
playground  institute  covering  a  two-weeks' 
period  during  which  classes  were  held  every 
morning  from  9  to  12.  The  subject  matter  of 
the  course  was  as  follows : 

I.  Recreation     as    a     Profession,     Corinne 
Fonde,  Executive  Secretary. 

II.  The  Place  of  Physical  Activities  in  the 
Recreation     Program,     Nathan     L.     Mallison, 
Playground  Supervisor. 

III.  Community   Organization,  by   Frances 
E.  Fox,  Community  Organization  Director. 

IV.  Community  Drama,  by  Frances  E.  Fox, 
Community  Drama  Director. 

V.  Community  Music,  by  W.  R.  Waghorne, 
Community  Music  Director. 

The  members  of  the  classes  were  asked  to 
fill  out  a  registration  card  asking  for  the  fol- 
lowing information  which  would  enable  their 
services  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage: 

Name Address Phone 

Interest: 

Professional  ? 

(If    so,    obtain    application    blank    from 

office.) 
Volunteer? 

(If  so,  check  service  you  can  and  are  will- 
ing to  give :) 

Storytelling?  Handcraft?  Games?  Ref- 
eree? Club  Leader?  Music?  Drama?  So- 
cial Recreation?  Automobile  Service? 

Days  Available Hours 

Preference  as  to  Playground 

Promoting  Recreation  in  Texas.  —  Miss 
Amanda  Stoltzfus,  Lecturer  on  Play  and  Rec- 
reation at  the  University  of  Texas,  has  written 
us  of  some  of  her  activities  throughout  the 
State. 

"On  last  Saturday,"  says  Miss  Stoltzfus, 
"for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Univer- 
sity we  had  a  social  hour  for  the  students  who 
do  not  dance  and  who  care  little  for  the  movies. 
It  was  a  most  successful  beginning.  There 
were  more  than  300  play  hungry  young  people 


present.  We  shall  have  similar  social  pro- 
grams throughout  the  remainder  of  the  term. 
Many  of  these  students  will  take  home  with 
them  the  games  and  activities  they  have 
learned  and  introduce  them  into  their  school 
communities. 

"The  last  of  this  week  I  expect  to  start  on  a 
tour  of  visits  to  a  series  of  teachers'  conven- 
tions, hold  community  socials,  and  attend  nine 
district  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings 
over  the  State.  At  each  of  these  meetings  I 
am  to  have  a  whole  evening  on  the  program 
for  recreation  and  play. 

"Most  of  the  recreation  problems  referred  to 
me  pertain  to  high  school  age  and  grown-ups. 
Many  mothers  want  their  children  entertained 
in  some  other  way  than  by  dancing.  There  is 
scarcely  a  day  that  some  such  request  does  not 
reach  my  desk.  Next  Friday  night  I  have 
promised  to  take  charge  of  a  community  play 
evening,  when  community  singing,  mixers  and 
stunts  will  prove  the  best  way  to  secure  hearty 
laughs  and  win  co-operation  in  further  recre- 
ation activities.  Said  one  of  the  women  of  one 
of  the  communities  where  some  time  ago  I 
gave  a  play  demonstration,  'Our  folks  have 
always  been  considered  stiff,  but  they  forgot 
all  about  it  the  afternoon  you  played  with 
them.  Now  we  want  you.  to  come  again  and 
help  us  play.' " 

A  Summer  Course  in  Recreation. — The  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York  in  connection 
with  its  1924  summer  session  gave  a  course  in 
the  Theory,  Practice  and  Methods  of  Physical 
Training  and  Organized  Play  for  the  Class- 
room, Gymnasium  and  Public  Playground. 
James  V.  Mulholland,  Supervisor  of  Recrea- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Parks,  and  Daniel 
M.  Alperin,  Supervisor  of  Vacation  Play- 
grounds, were  in  charge  of  the  lectures,  class 
teaching  and  observation  trips. 

Women  Students  Develop. — A  study  of 
1,600  Oberlin  College  women  students  over  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years  reveals  that  a  more 
youthful,  tall  and  sturdy  college  girl  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  college  girl  of  yesterday.  An 
eighteen  year  old  girl  is  two  inches  taller  than 
the  nineteen  year  old  girl  of  yesterday.  The 
modern  Oberlin  girl  has  a  lung  capacity  of  six- 
teen cubic  inches  greater  than  that  of  her 
predecessor.  Her  chest  expansion  is  two 
inches  greater.  Girls  between  the  period  of 


1886  to  1903  had  a  back  strength  of  119  pounds  ; 
those  of  1909-1915  had  a  lifting  power  of  137.3 
pounds,  and  those  of  1918-1922  have  backs 
capable  of  lifting  160.8  pounds ;  the  girl  of  1909 
had  a  leg  lifting  power  of  147.9  pounds,  where 
the  modern  girl  has  a  leg  lifting  power  of  176 
pounds. 

V 

Condolences   from   Playground    Children. — 

Among  the  messages  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Coolidge  when  their  son  passed 
away  was  the  following : 

"The  teachers  and  children  of  the  Portland, 
Maine,  playgrounds  desire  to  express  their 
sympathy  to  you  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  your 
son  in  your  great  sorrow.  All  flags  on  our 
playgrounds  have  been  placed  at  half  mast  in 
loving  respect  to  your  son,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Junior.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  play- 
ground children  with  their  teachers  will  gather 
around  the  flag  in  silent  prayer  that  the  great 
God  will  give  you  both  fortitude  to  bear  this 
sorrow. 

"Sincerely, 

"(Signed)  GRANVILLE  R.  LEE, 

"Supervisor  and  Secretary" 

A  Diamond  Ball  League  in  Minneapolis. — 
From  Miss  Dorothea  Nelson,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Recreation  in  Minneapolis,  comes  the 
statement  that  the  Diamond  Ball  League,  com- 
posed of  47  teams — 27  commercial  and  20  city 
— made  up  of  girls  and  women  from  the  ages 
of  18  to  55,  has  been  an  outstanding  success. 

Make  Your  Own  Stilts. — Stilt  races  played 
an  important  part  in  the  Community  Service 
program  of  East  Boston.  The  manual  training 
teachers  in  the  schools  aided  in  the  promotion 
of  the  contest  by  including  the  making  of  stilts 
in  the  manual  training  program.  The  making 
of  tin  can  stilts  also  proved  very  popular. 
These  are  made  by  taking  a  used  tin  can  and 
punching  four  holes  in  the  top  and  sides,  two 
in  the  top  diagonally  opposite  each  other,  and 
one  on  each  side  just  underneath.  Through 
these  holes  wire  or  string  is  passed.  The  boy 
stands  on  the  can,  holds  each  one  to  his  feet 
by  means  of  the  string,  and  then  runs  along. 

In  the  list  of  events  came  first  a  fifty-yard 
wooden  stilt  race,  a  wooden  stilt  balancing 
event  and  a  cock  fight.  The  next  two  events 
were  listed  as  a  twenty-five-yard  tin  can  stilt 
race  and  a  twenty-five-yard  tin  can  obstacle 
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race.  The  rules  governing  each  event  were 
strictly  enforced.  In  the  wooden  stilt  bal- 
ancing contest  the  boys  were  given  directions 
to  turn  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  to  hop  on 
their  stilts,  then  walk  around  the  rim  of  a  cir- 
cle, kick,  and  do  a  variety  of  things,  all  within 
the  limits  of  a  six-foot  circle. 

Serving  Other  Children. — The  toy  furniture 
made  by  children  in  the  Handcraft  Club  of  the 
Riverside  Playground,  Elmira,  New  York,  was 
presented  to  the  Rotary  Home  for  Crippled 
Children.  The  contribution  of  the  sewing  class 
of  the  playground  to  the  Home  took  the  form 
of  a  large  number  of  dolls. 

A  City-Wide  May  Day  Festival.— The  May 
Day  festival  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  parochial  schools,  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  Community 
Service,  was  a  singularly  beautiful  celebration. 
One  of  the  significant  features  of  the  celebra- 
tion was  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  children 
of  the  Cincinnati  and  General  Protestant  Or- 
phanages participated,  as  well  as  the  children 
from  seventeen  public  and  seven  parochial 
schools. 

Simplicity    marked    the    costumes    of    the 


dancers,  the  girls  wearing  white  dresses  with 
sashes,  and  colored  head  bands.  The  sashes 
were  made  by  the  Mothers'  Clubs  of  the  public 
schools,  while  in  the  parochial  schools  they 
were  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  sisters 
in  charge. 

Cincinnati's  Music  Festival. — In  1921  Cin- 
cinnati Community  Service  held  a  sing  and 
music  festival  at  Eden  Park.  There  were  sev- 
enty-five symphony  orchestra  players  and  a 
large  mixed  chorus,  with  Dan  Beddoe  as  solo- 
ist. There  was  also  community  singing  under 
the  leadership  of  Will  R.  Reeves,  Director 
Community  Service.-  About  35,000  people  at- 
tended the  festival,  which  proved  so  popular  an 
event  that  plans  are  on  foot  for  repeating  it 
this  year. 

A  Flower  Contest. — The  feature  program  at 
the  Community  Service  playgrounds  in  Elmira, 
New  York,  on  July  15  was  a  flower  storytell- 
ing contest.  The  girls  were  dressed  to  repre- 
sent various  flowers,  while  the  boys  were  cos- 
tumed as  gardeners.  The  object  of  the  contest 
was  to  teach  the  children  about  flowers  and  to 
increase  interest  in  the  nature  study  class  held 
on  the  playground. 
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A  New  Municipal  Orchestra. — On  May  20 

the  Sacramento  Municipal  Symphony  Orches- 
tra of  fifty-five  members  gave  its  first  concert. 
A  nominal  admission  charge  of  50  cents  was 
made.  The  concert  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  it  is  expected  that  a  municipal  ap- 
propriation will  be  made  for  the  work. 

A  Water  Carnival  on  a  Huge  Scale. — -Swim- 
mers, divers  and  boatmen  competed  in  De- 
troit's Fifth  Annual  Water  Carnival  held  at 
Belle  Island  on  August  9th  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Parks  and.  Boulevards 
and  the  Department  of  Recreation,  with  many 
co-operating  groups  and  individuals.  It  was  a 
mammoth  affair  with  many  participants  and 
thousands  of  spectators. 

There  were  sail,  yacht  and  power  boat  races, 
swimming  events  of  all  kinds,  with  life  saving 
demonstrations,  fancy  diving  and  canoe  tilting. 

A  pageant  of  illuminated  and  decorative 
canoes  brought  the  carnival  to  a  close. 

New  Plans  in  Chicago. — From  V.  K.  Brown, 
of  the  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago, 
comes  the  following  note  about  summer  activi- 
ties: 

"We  are  opening  up  our  new  stadium  and 
have  arranged  to  bring  Harry  Barnhart  to  Chi- 
cago for  a  series  of  forty  concerts,  winding  up 
with  a  song  festival  in  the  stadium.  The  band 
will  be  staged  on  the  central  field,  which  will 
be  illuminated  by  our  lantern  parade,  lanterns 
from  our  own  system,  and  from  the  Board  of 
Education  playgrounds  furnishing  the  setting. 
Choruses  from  the  various  parks  will  be 
brought  together  for  the  festival. 

"We  are  also  inaugurating  a  model  sailboat 
regatta  on  a  somewhat  elaborate  scale,  organ- 
izing it  on  a  scientific  rating  basis  and  classi- 
fying the  boats  on  the  same  formula  as  is  used 
in  the  international  races.  In  co-operation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  we  are  planning  to  hold  a  big- 
scale  circus  in  the  stadium  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  season.  We  shall  have  thirty-six  ele- 
phants and  other  things  in  proportion." 

Boats  and  More  Boats. — A  miniature  boat 
race  is  one  of  the  latest  activities  of  the  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  playgrounds. 

On  July  3d  model  boat  races  brought  out 
an  enthusiastic  group  of  adults  as  well  as  of 
children  who  entered  the  race.  There  were 


four  events — home-made  sailboats,  store  model 
sailboats,  home-made  self-propelled  boats,  and 
store  model  self-propelled  boats.  The  first 
two  events  for  sailboats  included  racing  yachts, 
square  sailboats,  three-masted  schooners,  Cape 
Cod  cat,  Bar  Harbor  types,  and  models  of  old- 
time  sailing  craft.  The  third  and  fourth  events 
featured  tiny  motor  boats  propelled  by  steam 
and  clockwork;  small  torpedo  boats  propelled 
by  electricity,  submarines,  and  all  unclassified 
boats  having  novel  means  of  propulsion. 

A  Little  Push — and  Everybody  Helped. — 
The  children's  training  school  of  a  Pacific 
Coast  city,  caring  for  eighty-eight  children, 
needed  a  playground  and  had  available,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  plot  of  ground,  only  $500.  The 
officials  of  the  school  got  in  touch  with  the 
recreation  executive,  who  inspected  the  ground 
and  suggested  the  type  of  apparatus  necessary. 
Later  he  presented  the  needs  of  the  institution 
before  the  Kiwanis  Club,  which  volunteered  to 
furnish  the  labor,  thus  leaving  intact  the 
money  for  the  equipment.  The  plat  of  ground 
was  below  street  level,  but  the  recreation  ex- 
ecutive persuaded  a  contractor  to  donate  the 
dirt  from  a  nearby  excavation.  He  secured  the 
equipment  at  cost  through  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  enlisted  the  personal  interest  of  the 
Construction  Department  of  the  city  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  rolled  the  surface  and  worked 
for  three  hours  with  Kiwanis  Club  members 
in  installing  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus. 
The  Kiwanis  Club,  in  addition  to  their  contri- 
bution, painted  the  woodwork  and  furnished 
sawdust  for  the  pit. 

Parents'  Nights. — Each  of  the  nineteen  play- 
grounds of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  is  having 
every  week  a  Parents'  Night,  when  special 
invitations  are  issued  to  the  parents  and 
grown-up  friends  of  the  children  to  come  to 
the  playground.  The  children  entertain  with 
folk  dances,  singing,  games  and  plays,  for 
which  they  themselves  make  the  costumes.  It 
is  hoped  that  through  this  plan  the  adults  of 
the  city  will  become  more  familiar  with  the 
playground  activities  than  they  have  ever  been 
before. 

An  Experiment  in  Self-Government. — This 
summer  every  playground  in  Fitchburg,  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  had  a  miniature  city  govern- 
ment, with  children  acting  as  Mayor.  City 
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Council,  Chief  of  Police,  policemen  and  super- 
intendents of  water  works,  streets,  highways, 
parks  and  health.  The  officials,  elected  by  the 
children  themselves,  have  been  responsible 
with  the  Supervisor  for  enforcing  the  few  sim- 
ple rules  governing  the  playground  and  have 
assisted  in  carrying  on  the  activities. 

A  Remodeled  Barn. — The  Department  of 
Playgrounds  of  Sacramento  has  opened  a  new 
playground  in  an  old  section  of  the  city  where 
there  are  large  numbers  of  children.  A  feature 
of  the  playground  is  the  rest  house  made  from 
remodeling  the  old  barn  on  the  property  and 
decorating  both  the  interior  and  exterior. 
There  are  special  sections  for  boys  and  girls 
and  in  the  center  of  the  house  are  the  assembly 
hall  and  clubrooms.  In  front  of  the  building 
tall  Corinthian  columns  have  been  erected, 
giving  the  former  barn  a  Greek  theater  effect. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  Department  of  Play- 
grounds to  produce  amateur  theatricals  in 
front  of  the  building,  which  will  also  be  used 
by  the  students  of  Lincoln  School  for  enter- 
tainments. 

An  Attractive  Clubhouse. — -A  new  clubhouse 
to  be  located  in  Cherokee  Park,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  for  the  Cherokee  Golf  Club  will  be 
built  of  rough  stones  with  slate  roof,  Dutch 
colonial  style.  The  ground  floor  will  contain 


locker  rooms  for  men  and  women,  with  500 
lockers,  showers,  toilets,  boiler  room  and  shop. 
The  main  floor  will  have  a  club  room  30  feet 
by  50  feet,  with  stone  fireplaces  and  French 
doors  opening  on  the  veranda.  There  will  be 
quarters  and  an  office  for  the  supervisor,  a 
buffet,  kitchen  and  serving  room,  a  storeroom 
and  a  porch. 

The  clubhouse  is  to  be  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cherokee  Golf  Club  and  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

Modern  Stadium  at  Ohio  State. — More  than 
13,000  persons,  most  of  them  alumni  of  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  con- 
tributed within  the  last  four  years  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  to  build  the  beautiful  sta- 
dium, which  will  be  formally  dedicated  at  the 
opening  of  the  football  season.  The  stadium 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  30,000.  The  beauti- 
ful towers  surmounting  the  structure  provide 
training  rooms  in  addition  to  those  in  other 
parts.  The  architectural  and  engineering  prob- 
lems of  building  were  solved  by  members  of 
the  engineering  faculty  or  alumni  at  a  reduced 
cost.  Business  men  and  bankers  of  Columbus 
have  been  notably  generous  in  supporting  the 
project. 

Lantern  Carnival  Night  in  Lexington. — On 
July  18,  the  Lexington,  Kentucky,  playgrounds 


What  the  country  needs  is  the  unifying  process  of  a  simple  restatement  of  what  is  worth 
while  in  life. 

The  extensions  and  complexities  of  scientific  and  material  progress  have  bewildered  and 
stunned  us  all. 

But  the  values  and  standards  of  conduct  in  the  family,  in  communities,  in  the  state — these 
must  be  borne  aloft,  no  matter  how  confusing  and  measureless  become  the  surprises  of  inven- 
tion and  the  prodigies  of  industry.  Human  character  and  conduct — these  are  supreme,  as  ever. 
When  the  questions  are  asked,  Who  are  the  men  of  mark?  Who  are  the  coming  leaders?  it 
means  that  people  want  men  at  the  front,  at  the  top,  who  stand  for,  who  express  these  values 
and  ideals.  For  they  must  persist,  regardless  of  whether  communication  is  by  foot  messenger 
or  radio,  and  of  whether  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  billion  dollars  constitute  a  fortune. 

The  means  of  reaching  a  large  public  may  change  from  year  to  year,  but  the  vital  interests 
of  mankind  do  not  change.  They  have  to  do  with  happiness  and  character,  with  life  and  death, 
with  conditions  of  living,  with  what  in  the  last  analysis  are  moral  standards  and  values. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  any  one  of  our  communities,  if  there  are  men  living  there  with  char- 
acter and  unselfishness  enough  to  formulate  and  by  their  lives  proclaim  high  standards  and  ideals, 
then  that  community  has  no  right  to  ask  despairingly,  Where  are  the  men  to  lead?  It  is  true 
that  when  the  question  is  put,  those  who  ask  are  not  thinking  of  their  own  or  any  particular  town 
so  much  as  they  are  of  the  country  at  large.  But  the  nation  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post,  May  17,  1924. 
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under  the  leadership  of  W.  J.  Sandford,  Di- 
rector of  Playgrounds,  held  their  annual  lan- 
tern carnival.  There  were  lanterns  of  all  kinds 
entered,  not  only  by  children  but  by  adults — 
Japanese  and  Chinese  lanterns,  old-time  shoe 
box  and  ship  lanterns,  and  many  other  varie- 
ties. Prizes  were  offered  for  the  most  beauti- 
ful hand  made  lantern,  the  most  artistic  lan- 
tern purchased  at  local  stores,  and  the  most 
unique  lantern. 

A  School  Building  for  Community  Use. — 
This  fall  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan,  will  open  a 
completely  equipped  high  school  containing  a 
large  swimming  pool,  a  gymnasium  and  run- 
ning track,  a  small  gymnasium  for  girls,  an 
auditorium  seating  1,600  people  and  having  a 
large  stage,  and  a  community  room  with  a  fire- 
place at  one  end  and  a  small  stage  at  the  other. 
The  building,  it  is  expected,  will  have  wide  use 
for  community  purposes. 

Not  Large,  But  Popular! — The  Wabash,  In- 
diana, Ice  and  Fuel  Company  has  made  avail- 
able in  its  grounds  a  miniature  swimming  pool 
for  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
swimming  pool,  which  is  made  of  cement,  is 
only  8  feet  by  10  feet  by  4  feet  deep.  The  Ice 
Company  has  utilized  an  8-inch  stream  of  hot 
water  which  comes  from  the  process  of  making 
artificial  ice  and  has  heretofore  been  a  waste. 
One  hundred  gallons  of  clean,  hot  water  are 
run  from  the  building  each  minute.  The  cold 
water  stream  flows  constantly,  while  the  hot 
water  flow  is  regulated  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  swimmers.  In  one  of  the  lower  rooms  of 
the  company's  plant  a  dressing  room  for  girls 
has  been  devised  and  the  girls  are  allowed  to 
use  the  pool  from  1 :00  to  5  :00  each  afternoon. 
Only  a  few  swimmers  can  occupy  the  pool  at 
one  time,  but  a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment  is 
derived  from  it. 

Playgrounds  in  Auburn. — Auburn,  New 
York,  has  five  playgrounds  which  are  being 
conducted  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Hosmer,  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds.  The 
city  federation  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
is  co-operating  by  providing  a  special  worker 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  club  activities.  A  spe- 
cial feature  of  the  program  is  the  regular  after- 
noon concert  at  each  playground,  when  the 
children  bring  their  favorite  records  from  home 


and  play  them  on  the  Victrola.  The  children 
report  playground  news  events  for  the  local 
papers.  Flag  Week,  Safety  First  Week  and 
Good  Book  Week  have  all  been  observed. 

The  American  Legion  will  take  charge  of  the 
annual  field  day  for  the  children  of  the  play- 
grounds, and  a  Recreation  Committee  of 
twenty-three  members  within  the  Post  will 
study  the  problem  of  evening  hour  recreation 
and  build  up  a  program  of  activities. 

Casper,  Wyoming,  Recognizes  Need. — At  a 
Forum  Meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Casper,  Wyoming, 
in  May,  a  vigorous  resolution  was  passed,  rec- 
ognizing the  need  of  community  organization 
and  a  central  meeting  place,  and  urging  action 
to  secure  these  benefits.  The  resolutions  read 
in  part : 

"Whereas,  there  is  in  our  city  an  ever-in- 
creasing consciousness  of  civic  responsibility, 
which  consciousness  we  recognize  as  one  of 
our  most  valuable  assets,  and  which  we  feel 
should  be  quickened  into  action  in  every  possi- 
ble and  proper  way  for  the  good  of  our  com- 
munity; and, 

"Whereas,  at  this  time  there  is  in  the  social 
and  civic  life  of  our  city  a  very  definite  and 
vital  need — one  which  has  been  so  generally 
felt  and  frequently  expressed  by  our  citizens, 
the  need  of  some  civic  organization  or  leisure- 
time  movement;  and, 

"Whereas,  said  movement  must  necessarily 
be  community-wide  in  its  scope  and  purposes,- 
thoroughly  democratic  in  its  type,  and  founded 
upon  the  intelligent  interest  and  co-operation 
of  those  of  every  class  and  creed — a  movement 
whose  program  of  activities  shall  be  so  de- 
signed and  adapted  as  to  meet  the  widely  di- 
versified social,  civic  and  recreational  require- 
ments of  our  entire  citizenship ;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  the  most  urgent  need  in 
our  city  of  a  Community  House  with  an  ade- 
quate auditorium,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
club  rooms,  headquarters  for  other  civic 
groups,  a  house  which,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  community  service,  would  be  main- 
tained as  a  common  gathering  place,  open  to 
all  the  people  of  the  community,  and  which 
would  provide  facilities  and  activities  for  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  growth,  for  fellowship 
and  recreation,  for  civic  service  and  enjoyment 
of  the  arts." 


Industry  and  Leisure  Time' 

By 

JAMES  MULLENBACH 
Chairman,    Trade   Board,   Hart,   Schaffr.er   and    Marx,  Chicago,  Illinois 


In  beginning  my  address  I  ought  to  say  with 
respect  to  my  relation  to  the  firm  of  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx,  that  I  act  as  mediator  between  the 
company  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Union  on  the 
other.  For  something  over  eleven  years  now 
I  have  been  sitting  on  the  mediator's  bench  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  The  people  nominated 
me  for  the  place  and  the  company  accepted.  I 
think  both  have  been  sorry  at  times  since,  but 
they  still  tolerate  me  good-naturedly. 

FREEDOM  IN  INDUSTRY  ESSENTIAL 

I  have  something  of  the  feeling  that  one  is  ex- 
pected to  speak  with  authority.  When  we  pass 
from  art  to  industry,  as  we  are  doing  in  the  pro- 
gram tonight,  we  pretty  nearly  exchange  Beauty 
for  the  Beast.  It  is  difficult  to  pass  from  art  to 
the  dirt  and  grime  and  sweat  of  modern  indus- 
try, especially  industry  in  its  automatic  and  me- 
chanical phase.  Fortunately  there  is  still  a  large 
part  of  the  industry  of  the  world  that  offers  some 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  what  we  call 
our  creative  impulses.  About  forty  per  cent,  of 
our  people  still  live  in  rural  communities  and  the 
farmer  has  the  opportunity  for  the  expression  of 
his  personality  that  has  disappeared  from  our  fac- 
tory organizations.  The  same  thing  is  largely  true 
of  our  building  trades.  They  still  retain  in  large 
proportion  the  craft  and  the  skill,  despite  all  the 
mechanical  devices  that  have  been  introduced  for 
short  cut  production. 

Whatever  I  may  be  able  to  say  about  industry, 
I  cannot  say  much  about  leisure  time,  for  I  never 
had  much  of  it.  Sometimes  I  have  felt  as  if  I 
worked  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  two  hours 
overtime.  I  have  always  enjoyed  my  work.  I 
have  worked  under  conditions  of  freedom,  and  I 
do  not  understand  how  anyone  can  be  happy  un- 
less he  works  under  those  conditions.  What  sits 
so  hard  at  the  heart  of  industry  today  is  that  men 
do  not  work  in  industry  under  terms  of  freedom. 
I  am  speaking  about  the  mechanics  of  industry, 
not  the  organization  of  industry — those  conditions 
within  the  shop  organization  which  make  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  leisure  time  to  be  wisely  used. 

*Address  delivered  at  the  Recreation  Congress,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  Oct.  10,  1923. 


The  leisure  time  of  the  working  class  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  largely  won  by  themselves,  through 
their  own  organization ;  and  those  of  the  working 
class  who  have  no  leisure  today  are  those  that 
have  not  been  able  to  organize  themselves.  For 
instance,  the  unorganized  woman,  the  working 
woman  of  today  who  is  not  in  the  Union,  works 
ten  hours  a  day.  It  is  all  right  for  us  to  speak  of 
leisure  and  the  right  use  of  leisure,  but  when  a 
woman  works  ten  hours  a  day,  if  she  can  be  said 
to  have  any  leisure  it  must  be  a  leisure  of  rest 
rather  than  of  activity. 

MONOTONY  DEADENS  THE  CREATIVE  IMPULSE 
I  wish  to  speak  about  those  things  that  make 
for  the  necessity  of  good  use  of  leisure.  The 
characteristics  of  all  factory  organization  today 
in  large  scale  production  can  be  stated  in  these 
terms.  First,  there  has  come  about  disintegration 
of  the  craft,  of  the  trade.  That  is  true  not  only 
of  the  tailors'  trade,  but  of  the  mechanics',  the 
machinists'  trade.  In  the  ordinary  automobile 
factory  a  mechanic  may  be  anything  from  a 
philosopher  to  a  moron,  because  the  work  does 
not  require  any  skill.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man 
who  was  looking  for  a  job  as  a  mechanic.  When 
asked  what  he  could  do,  he  found  it  hard  to 
think,  but  he  said  he  had  been  working  at  an 
automobile  plant,  where  he  had  put  on  nut  No.  84. 
The  woods  are  full  of  mechanics  of  that  kind. 
The  trades  are  disintegrated,  the  processes  have 
become  so  simplified,  so  sectionalized,  that  the 
production  of  the  utility  instead  of  requiring  one 
man,  as  in  the  old  times,  requires  sometimes  hun- 
dreds. For  instance,  it  takes  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men  to  make  an  ordinary  suit  of  clothes — that  is, 
a  coat,  vest  and  trousers.  The  simplification  this 
process  has  brought  about  has  come  to  mean  piece 
work  in  industry,  because  it  was  found  to  be  of 
advantage  to  pay  men  not  by  time  but  by  the 
piece,  and  thus  enlist  the  interest  of  the  worker  in 
the  output.  Piece  work  is  therefore  practically 
established  throughout  the  factory  system.  That 
means  two  things.  It  means  speed,  first.  Self 
interest  enlists  the  efforts  of  the  worker  in  as 
large  an  output  as  possible.  The  production  of 
the  whole  garment  is  not  interesting  to  the 
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worker,  nor  the  quality  of  the  work  in  it;  she  is 
interested  in  the  number  of  buttonholes  she  can 
turn  out  in  a  given  time,  because  on  that  depends 
the  fattening  of  her  pocketbook  out  of  which  she 
can  buy  pleasure  in  her  leisure  time. 

Along  with  speed  comes  monotony,  and  that  is 
the  second  result  of  this  system  of  piece  work. 
A  girl  has  no  interest  in  the  quality  of  the  utility. 
Let  me  explain  by  an  illustration.  There  came 
into  my  office  one  morning  the  head  quality  man 
of  our  organization.  At  one  time  he  had  been 
known  as  the  best  overcoat  man  in  the  city.  He 
came  in  and  said  to  me,  "I  wish  you  would  look 
at  this  overcoat  I  have  on."  I  looked  at  it  and  I 
said,  "That  is  a  fine  overcoat.  It  is  well  made." 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  made  that  coat  myself  and  I 
challenge  any  tailor  in  this  town  to  find  anything 
out  of  the  way  with  it.  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  feel 
about  that  coat  as  any  fellow  who  has  written  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  paper."  What  was  he 
talking  about?  He  was  talking  about  the  ade- 
quate expression  of  this  creative  impulse,  for  per- 
sonal expression,  for  self-realization  that  means 
the  doing  of  things  with  your  own  hands.  Do 
you  think  any  of  the  workers  out  in  the  shop 
doing  piece  work  would  be  interested  in  the  total 
output,  or  how  an  overcoat  is  going  to  look  when 
it  is  finished?  Not  at  all.  They  are  interested 
only  in  their  particular  portion  of  it.  Then,  the 
monotony !  I  know  what  monotony  in  work  is. 
I  wore  down  the  hickory  handle  of  a  hammer 
once,  and  I  afterwards  cut  off  that  handle  and 
kept  it  to  show  to  some  of  my  social  worker 
friends  to  prove  to  them  that  I  once  earned  my 
living.  It  means  speed,  monotony,  and  other 
things.  The  interests  and  personal  desires  of  the 
individual  are  inhibited  for  the  time  being — for 
the  eight  hours  that  are  spent  at  their  employment 
in  the  shops — and  that  results  in  mental  and  ner- 
vous unbalance  in  the  individual.  You  get  on  a 
street  car  in  Chicago,  and  by  and  by  three  or  four 
shop  girls  get  on,  laughing,  shouting,  directing 
attention  to  themselves,  and  some  of  us  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  respect  our  Puritan  inheri- 
tance wonder  what  has  become  of  that  self-control 
which  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
American.  What  is  happening  is  that  these  girls, 
who  have  for  six  or  eight  or  ten  hours  been  stand- 
ing or  sitting  in  one  place,  doing  over  and  over 
the  same  thing,  are  simply  recovering  their  men- 
tal balance,  and  because  they  are  young  they  are 
doing  the  things  that  get  it  back  faster  and  quicker 
than  the  rest  of  us  do.  That  is  all.  Those  of  us 
who  are  older  are  slower  in  getting  back.  We  are 


glad  to  sit  down  in  the  car  and  be  quiet  for  a 
while,  and  then  after  supper  we  begin  to  recover 
some  of  our  normal  mental  poise. 

ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PERSONALITY  THE  TEST 

So  much  for  the  causes  of  this  condition  among 
the  workers  in  the  shops  of  this  country.  Wher- 
ever it  exists  it  furnishes  that  spark  that  is  so 
easy  to  set  off  industrial  explosions  that  result  in 
strikes  and  protests.  I  have  given  you  enough  of 
the  background  of  the  worker  to  have  you  under- 
stand this  telegram  sent  to  this  congress  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
It  is  because  the  Union — bad  as  the  Union  may  be 
at  times,  for  the  Union  is  not  prevented  by  an) 
special  provision  of  Providence  from  making  mis- 
takes any  more  than  the  rest  of  us — does  do  this 
It  seeks  to  restore  some  of  the  personal  dignit) 
to  the  worker  at  the  bench  that  the  machine  ha: 
robbed  him  of.  It  shortens  his  hours  of  labor,  i 
raises  his  wage.  It  insists  upon  proper  treatmen 
with  regard  to  hiring  and  firing.  All  social  insti 
tutions  may  be  tested  by  the  simple  principle 
whether  they  make  for  the  achievement  of  per 
sonality  or  whether  they  do  not.  In  the  ordinary 
industrial  organization  where  the  trades  an 
broken  up  you  get  a  condition  which  makes  fo 
the  depression  of  the  personal  spirit.  Here  i 
just  where  the  folk  who  are  interested  in  tin 
rightful  use  of  leisure  time  are  to  come  in.  Thi 
Unions  do  something  towards  helping  out  in  thi 
use  of  leisure  time.  The  Amalgamated  Clothin; 
Workers  have  every  fortnight  in  Chicago  a  grea 
meeting,  with  about  five  or  six  thousand  peopL 
coming  together.  They  have  the  finest  of  orches 
tras.  They  do  not  play  jazz ;  they  play  classica 
music.  They  have  opera  singers  hired  especiall; 
for  that  night.  They  have  speakers,  sometime 
radical  and  revolutionary,  but  there  they  al 
gather.  It  is  their  opportunity  for  some  expres 
sion  of  that  thing  they  wanted  in  the  time  of  thei 
protest,  the  time  of  the  strike. 

"WE  WANT  BREAD  AND  ROSES,  Too" 

Mr.  Taft  has  been  talking  to  us  so  inspiring!; 
about  beauty.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  beauty  sit 
at  the  heart  of  everyone.  Wrhat  every  soul  want 
is  a  chance  of  adequate  expression.  When  th 
strike  came  on  in  1910  in  Chicago  the  men  an< 
women  went  on  parade  and  carried  placards  indi 
eating  their  protests.  One  that  was  marked  b; 
genius  was,  "We  want  bread  and  roses,  too: 
The  workers  of  this  country  want  not  only  bread 
(Continued  on  page  369) 
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As  a  boy  my  playgrounds  were  those  of  a  big 
city.  The  city  was  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  I 
spent  a  part  of  my  boyhood  days.  Our  play- 
grounds were  private  yards,  where  we  broke  win- 
dows and  collected  our  pennies  to  pay  for  them, 
vacant  lots  littered  with  ash  heaps  and  tin  cans, 
from  which  we  were  usually  driven  by  the  police, 
and  a  very  few  spots  in  the  public  parks.  With 
all  of  these  handicaps  there  were  many  devoted 
to  outdoor  games  who  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  any  game  being  played. 

I  have  seen  most  of  those  who  were  keen  for 
play  grow  into  strong  men  both  physically  and 
morally.  I  have  seen  many  who  did  not  take  to 
these  games  either  because  of  no  leadership  or 
because  of  the  very  limited  opportunity  of  that 
period,  develop  vicious  habits  and  go  to  their 
graves  before  reaching  middle  age. 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  "KERRY  PATCH" 

I,  too,  well  remember  that  part  of  St.  Louis 
known  as  "Kerry  Patch."  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  poorer  Irish 
immigrants.  It  consisted  of  small  miserable 
shacks,  goats  and  tin  cans,  with  no  place  for  play 
except  the  streets.  Almost  as  babies  the  children 
were  driven  from  the  street  by  the  police.  They 
naturally  believed  that  the  police  were  their  ene- 
mies depriving  them  of  all  freedom.  It  was  a 
very  congested  district.  As  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  plans  and  place  or  environment  for  play,  many 
of  them  took  to  petty  mischief  and  to  matching 
wits  with  the  police.  The  police,  often  outwitted, 
became  desperate  and  no  doubt  were  the  cause 
of  convicting  those  who  in  some  instances  were 
innocent,  thus  developing  a  bitter  hatred  between 
the  police  and  the  growing  youth.  It  has  been 
said  that  because  of  that  condition  "Kerry  Patch" 
developed  more  criminals  per  square  acre  than 
any  other  part  of  St.  Louis.  Was  it  because  of 
criminal  instinct  or  was  it  because  of  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  a  better  and  fuller  expression  of 
life  in  that  congested  district? 

Now,  "Kerry  Patch"  in  St.  Louis  is  no  more. 

*Address    delivered    at    the    Recreation    Congress,     Springfield, 
Illinois,   October   10,  1923 


A  great  change  has  taken  place.  There  are  two 
distinct  reasons  for  the  change.  One  is  the 
higher  wage  standard,  brought  about  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Trade  Union  movement,  which  per- 
mits better  homes  than  the  shacks  that  once  made 
up  "Kerry  Patch,''  and  the  other  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  play  and  recreation  which 
has  been  developed  in  St.  Louis,  no  doubt  in  later 
years  through  the  efforts  of  your  organization. 
St.  Louis,  like  Chicago,  has  made  progress,  -but 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  There  are  still 
congested  districts  with  little  or  no  room  for  play. 

MORE  LEISURE  FOR  THE  WORKING  MAN 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  a  statement  and  sta- 
tistics made  by  Ethelbert  Stewart,  statistician  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Stewart  is  a 
citizen  of  Decatur,  Illinois.  The  Rotary  Club  of 
Decatur  invited  him  to  Decatur  during  the  time  of 
the  Convention  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  They  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  their 
distinguished  citizen.  The  officers  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor  were  invited  to  hear 
him.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  that  evening  with 
Mr.  Stewart  as  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Stewart  said,  "With  the  help  of  more  and 
more  modern  machinery  on  the  farms  fewer  peo- 
ple will  be  employed  in  the  future  to  produce  the 
national  food  supply.  The  industrial  centers  will 
continue  to  grow  and  the  social  problems  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  the  cities."  Drawing  a  con- 
trast between  wage  standards  making  for  good 
citizenship  and  contentment,  and  degraded  hovels 
and  discontentment,  he  made  this  statement,  "In 
the  Chicago  district  brick  manufacturing  is  sol- 
idly and  thoroughly  unionized.  The  minimum 
wage,  or  least  wage  paid  to  any  worker,  is  72 
cents  per  hour.  The  Chicago  brick  are  the  cheap- 
est in  the  country,  selling  for  $12.00  per  thousand. 
The  man  labor  hours  per  1,000  brick  is  one  hour 
and  fifty-six  minutes.  In  Florida  brick  is  still 
made  by  the  old  hand  method.  The  workers  have 
no  union.  Their  wages  are  11  cents  per  hour. 
The  man  labor  hours  per  1,000  brick  is  from  14 
to  16  hours.  The  highest  wages  paid  in  the  coun- 
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try  for  making  brick  is  a  living  wage,  paid  in 
Chicago,  and  is  the  cheapest  labor." 

I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  such  work- 
ers need  more  leisure  and  play,  but  they  can  never 
get  it  nor  can  they  be  helped  by  your  organization 
until  such  ancient  and  wasteful  methods  of  manu- 
facturing are  abolished. 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  want  to  discuss 
with  you.  It  is  closely  related  to  your  work  and 
our  work.  It  is  the  problem  of  shorter  hours  for 
women  workers  in  industry,  by  legislation,  so  that 
they  may  find  some  time  to  play  with  and  coddle 
their  babies.  I  refer  to  the  thousands  of  widows 
and  mothers  who  are  employed  in  industry,  in 
many  instances  as  long  as  ten  hours  a  day.  There 
are,  too,  many  young  girls  employed  long  hours 
in  industry  whose  health  is  being  weakened.  This 
will  be  reflected  in  future  generations  and  for  it 
this  nation  will  pay. 

THE  NATION  WILL  PAY  FOR  CHILD  LABOR 

'  We  desire,  and  so  do  you,  I  am  jnf ormed,  that 
the  children  of  this  nation  be  taken  put  of  indus- 
try and  permitted  to  play.  If  we  don't,  the  nation 
will  pay.  We  tried  to  take  .them  out  by  national 
legislation,  but  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decreed  that  they  must  remain  in  industry 
and  be  deprived  of  play  until,  perhaps,  the  con- 
stitution is  amended,  a  very  slow  process,  or  until 
public  sentiment  is  asserted  strongly  enough  to 
force  the  change.  How  unlike  Lincoln  is  our 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  today!  That 
great  patriot  of  Illinois  and  of  this  nation  said, 
"We  are  for  the  man  and  the  dollar,  but  in  case 
of  a  conflict  between  the  two,  we  are  for  the  man 
before  the  dollar."  How  would  Lincoln,  if  he 
were  with  us,  express  himself  on  this  evil  of  the 
child  in  industry  today,  who  will  reflect  America 
tomorrow.  In  the  United  States  one  child  out  of 
every  twelve — and  for  some  states  one  child  out 
of  every  four — is  a  child  laborer. 

Over  1,000,000  children  from  10  to  16  years 
of  age  are  working  in  the  United  States  in  fac- 
tories, mills,  canneries,  agriculture,  mines  and 
other  industries  and  occupations.  Nearly  400,000 
of  them  are  between  10  and  14  years  of  age. 

In  that  connection  I  told  you  that  if  America 
does  not  remove  this  blot  on  our  glory,  placed 
there  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  we 
will  pay.  In  the  effort  to  show  why  we  will  pay 
I  am  going  to  recite  a  story  or  poem  by  Charlotte 
(Continued  on  page  370) 


Industrial  Recreation* 

A.  H.  Wyman,  Director  of  Welfare,  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  Industrial  Recreation  by  saying  that 
the  industrial  plant  recreation  worker  has  a  seri- 
ous problem  on  his  hands  in  trying  to  draw  into 
recreational  activities  more  than  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  employees.  This  difficulty  will  persist 
until  such  time  as  the  director  himself  has  ob- 
tained a  better  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  full  support  of  the 
plant  employees.  Other  recreation  directors  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting  in  giving  their  experiences 
corroborated  Mr.  Wyman's  statement  and  frankly 
faced  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  industrial 
recreation  work  is  running  decidedly  to  athletics 
rather  than  to  forms  of  recreation  which  will 
draw  in  the  families  of  the  employees. 

That  there  is,  however,  a  vast  amount  of  recrea- 
tion being  promoted  through  the  welfare  depart- 
ment of  the  industrial  plant  was  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Livingston  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  who  stated  that  from  1920-22  indus- 
try had  suffered  and  that  naturally  the  work  of 
the  recreation  department  had  been  curtailed.  In 
spite  of  this,  many  of  the  large  industrial  plants 
in  and  about  Chicago  such  as  the  meat  packers, 
steel  industries  and  large  mail  order  houses  are 
providing  recreation  for  many  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, Armour  Company  alone  reaching  30,000. 

The  discussion  brought  out  very  clearly  a  num- 
ber of  the  problems  confronting  welfare  and 
recreation  workers  in  industrial  plants.  It  is  a 
fact  that  because  most  employees  still  feel  that 
recreation  as  well  as  welfare  work  is  too  much 
of  the  parental  type,  it  is  difficult  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  men  and  their  families  to  the 
point  where  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  rec- 
reation program.  Many  of  those  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  felt  that  the  average  executive  has 
become  tired  of  paying  employees  to  play  on 
company  time,  and  the  feeling  is  fast  becoming  a 
conviction  that  to  be  successful  recreation  oppor- 
tunities must  be  provided  for  the  men  and  their 
families  in  their  own  leisure  time.  This  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  opinion  that  community  recreation 
will  eventually  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  and 
that  employees  as  citizens  of  any  community  must 
develop  a  sentiment  for  community  recreation 
among  employers  rather  than  have  the  employer 
offering  a  program  of  recreation  to  his  workers. 

"Discussion  at  Recreation  Congress,  Springfield,  Illinois,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1923 
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JOHN  M.  GLENN 
Secretary,  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 


Not  long  ago,  I  read  an  interesting  book  on 
the  South  Sea  Islands  by  Frederick  O'Brien.  He 
related  the  sorrowful  story  of  the  fast  diminishing 
inhabitants  of  the  Marquesan  Islands.  These 
were  former  cannibal  islands  owned  by  the 
French.  Where  there  were  thousands  of  physi- 
cally perfect  natives  before  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  a  hundred  or  so  years  ago,  there  are  now 
hundreds  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  beau- 
tifully tattooed  Marquesans  will  be  as  extinct  as 
the  Dodo.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  astonishing 
mortality  among  these  islanders,  Mr.  O'Brien 
says,  is  the  lack  of  play.  In  the  olden  days  the 
Marquesans  had  games,  dances,  weird  tribal  cere- 
monies which  gave  them  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
play of  physical  and  mental  talent.  They  played 
with  the  joy  of  a  free  people.  Life  was  not  a  dull, 
monotonous  enterprise  of  copra  collecting,  as  it  is 
today.  Even  with  the  decimating  tribal  wars  be- 
fore the  whites  cast  their  shadow  on  the  Mar- 
quesan Islands  they  were  populous  and  happy. 

It  may  be  a  far  cry  from  the  sad  fate  of  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  to  recreation  in  industry  but 
the  principle  undoubtedly  that  "all  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  finds  its  example  in 
both  illustrations. 

All  of  the  large  manufacturing  institutions  in 
this  country  now  make  provisions  for  recreation 
for  their  employees.  The  large  meat  packing 
houses  of  Chicago  encourage  athletic  sports.  The 
National  Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  bowling  teams  supported  by  the  com- 
pany, and  a  button  company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
claims  that  bowling  is  the  most  popular  sport 
they  have  introduced.  A  league  has  been  formed 
and  there  is  great  rivalry  between  the  teams. 
Armour  and  Company  has  bowling  teams  and  the 
first  captain  of  the  bowling  club  which  consists 
of  members  of  teams  from  probably  twenty  or 
thirty  departments,  was  Mr.  Harding,  General 
Superintendent  of  the  company.  Some  glorious 
battles  are  fought  on  the  alleys.  Bowling,  by  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  in  the  world  to 
keep  one  from  becoming  too  thick  amidships,  as 

*Address  prepared  for  the  Recreation  Congress  held  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  October  10,  1923 


doctors  will  tell  you.  Armour  and  Company  has 
a  well  equipped  gymnasium  that  cost  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  next  to  its  general  office 
building  in  the  stock  yards,  where  well-qualified 
physical  instructors  instruct  classes  every  half 
hour  in  calisthenics  and  other  physical  drills. 
Basket  ball,  volley  ball,  hand  ball  and  other  games 
are  played  and  there  is  an  excellent  natatorium  in 
the  basement.  Swift  and  Company  have  a  big 
club  house  on  the  south  side  and  both  Swift  and 
Armour  have  recreation  centers  in  the  country 
where  employees  spend  week-ends  and  their  vaca- 
tions, if  they  desire,  under  the  most  pleasant 
surroundings. 

Athletic  meets  are  conducted  by  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company  employees  on  the  large  and  attrac- 
tive field  connected  with  the  plant.  These  field 
days  are  events  well  worth  seeing.  The  athletic 
field  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  has  baseball 
grounds  and  twelve  tennis  courts  with  dressing 
rooms  in  addition  to  their  field  for  track  meets. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  on  the  West  Side  in  Chicago 
during  a  noon  hour  when  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  at  least  a  half  dozen  games  of  baseball 
played  by  girls  at  the  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
Company  factory.  Those  girls  were  pitching 
curves,  catching  hot  ones  and  sliding  to  bases 
with  all  the'  joyous  abandon  of  youth.  Their 
costumes  were  particularly  adapted  for  baseball 
as  they  wear  white  knickerbocker  suits  at  their 
work  in  the  factory.  Anyone  who  gives  the  mat- 
ter any  thought  must  appreciate  that  those  girls 
went  back  to  their  work  after  the  noon  hour  in 
a  more  satisfied  frame  of  mind  and  in  better 
physical  condition  than  if  they  had  merely  sat 
around  on  benches  and  talked  on  the  usual  sub- 
jects which  are  popular  among  girls  of  that  age. 
Physical  recreation  is  one  of  the  specialties  of  the 
plants  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Companies  and  of  the  Western  Electric  Company 
with  its  35,000  employees  at  Hawthorne  and  the 
physical  directors  of  those  companies  will  tell  you 
that  the  employees  are  in  better  condition  as  to 
health  and  accidents  are  fewer  as  a  result  of 
development  of  the  play  spirit. 

The  various  plants  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
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pany  at  South  Chicago,  Gary  and  Joliet  develop 
some  fine  athletes.  The  field  events  of  the  Labor 
Day  Field  Day  on  September  third  at  Gleason 
field  in  Gary  included  horseshoe  pitching,  tugs  of 
war,  soccer,  tennis  and  the  usual  track  and  field 
events.  There  was  a  miniature  circus,  four  acts 
of  vaudeville  and  carnival  features,  and  of  course 
music  by  the  steel  workers'  band.  This  was  the 
tenth  field  day  at  Gleason  field.  The  Gary  works 
team  of  light  weight  basket  ball  players  were  the 
champions  of  Lake  County,  Indiana,  for  1923. 
The  chemical  library,  the  mechanical  department 
and  several  other  departments  had  competing 
teams.  The  Good  Fellow  Club  Bowling  League 
of  the  South  Works  plant  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company  has  been  organized  for  the  season  of 
1923  and  1924,  with  an  enrollment  of  twenty- two 
teams. 

A  good  many  factories  have  their  own  bands 
and  the  pride  the  employees  take  in  these  musical 
organizations  is  an  important  factor  in  maintain- 
ing plant  interest  and  efficiency.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  time  will  ever  come  when  employees 
will  work  to  music  but  the  United  States  Navy 
has  a  standing  order,  "The  band  will  play  while 
coaling  ship."  Regular  concerts  are  given  by 
musical  clubs  in  some  factories.  The  Women's 
Association  of  the  Parke  Davis  Company  gives 
entertainments  twice  a  week  during  the  noon 
hour  with  some  of  the  best  talent  in  Detroit  being 
represented.  At  the  Miller  and  Locke  Company 
the  employees  join  in  occasional  community  sing- 
ing led  by  the  shop  orchestra. 

The  symphony  orchestra  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Company  is  a  wonderful  organization 
greatly  in  demand  for  public  entertainments. 
Marshall  Field  and  Company  of  Chicago  have  a 
choral  society  and  members  who  attend  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  rehearsals  are  given  an  extra 
vacation.  John  Wanamaker  Company  and  Wil- 
liam Filene's  Sons  Company  also  have  choral 
clubs. 

A  good  many  plants  have  club  rooms  and  club 
houses,  usually  equipped  with  an  auditorium, 
reading  rooms,  parlors  and  sometimes  bathrooms 
and  lodging  rooms.  In  some  of  these  the  mem- 
bership fees  range  from  $1.00  to  $25.00  a  year, 
with  an  average  of  about  $3.50,  although  a  good 
many  of  them  do  not  have  any  dues  at  all,  and  in 
a  majority  of  cases  the  privilege  of  belonging  to 
the  club  is  open  to  all  employees.  Some  of  the 
club  houses  are  open  for  most  of  the  twenty-four 
hours;  others  are  open  only  at  noon  and  for  a 
short  time  in  the  evening,  particularly  club  rooms 


and  club  houses  located  near  factories.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  club  houses  in  Chicago,  estab- 
lished by  the  Deering  Works  of  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  includes  women's  room,  re- 
ception hall,  smoking  room,  pool  room,  bowling 
alley,  gymnasium  outfit,  and  an  assembly  room 
seating  600  persons. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  has  a  big  club  house  for  its  11,000 
employees  with  dining  rooms  on  the  first  and 
second  floor,  an  auditorium  on  the  third,  a  bowl- 
ing alley  and  a  swimming  pool,  and  shower  baths 
in  the  basement. 

A  good  many  mining  companies  have  club 
houses,  one  of  them  a  recreation  building  built 
by  the  Homestake  Mining  Company  of  Lead, 
S.  D.,  including  a  theatre,  library,  gymnasium, 
bowling  alley,  plunges,  shower  baths  and  swim- 
ming pools. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company  of  Bev- 
erly, Massachusetts,  donated  to  its  employees  a 
country  club  house  located  in  the  center  of  exten- 
sive athletic  grounds,  containing  tennis  courts, 
baseball  diamond,  golf  course,  cricket  and  track 
fields,  and  large  grounds  for  gun  club  and  trap 
shooting.  The  interior  of  the  club  house,  which 
is  an  exceedingly  attractive  building  architectur- 
ally, includes  bowling  alleys,  billiard  pool  tables, 
and  a  large  reading  room,  dance  hall  and  a  per- 
fectly appointed  theatre.  The  membership  fee  is 
$2  a  year. 

The  Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
has  six  basket  ball  teams. 

All  these  recreation  features  which  I  have  de- 
scribed— and  I  might  talk  of  them  for  an  hour 
but  I  have  given  a  sufficient  number  of  examples 
to  indicate  the  modern  tendency  in  progressive 
manufacturing  plants  to  develop  the  play  spirit — 
are  beneficial,  of  course,  to  employees.  They  are 
a  change  from  their  work  which  sometimes  may 
'  be  monotonous  and  uninteresting  in  these  days  of 
mass  production,  when  individual  craftsmanship 
has  been  so  largely  succeeded  by  machine  opera- 
tions. A  man  or  a  woman  who  does  not  play  is 
apt  to  have  a  dull  outlook  and  to  suffer  physically 
as  well  as  mentally. 

Men  and  women  who  play  have  the  advantage 
of  social  relationship  and  the  educational  advan- 
tages that  go  with  community  interest.  They 
make  better  citizens.  They  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  managers  of  the 
factories.  There  is  nothing  like  a  bowling  game 
or  a  baseball  game  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
caste. 
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My  stenographer,  while  I  was  dictating  this, 
mentioned  that  we  should  not  overlook  the  recrea- 
tion of  dancing  for  employees.  She  thought  the 
social  advantages  and  relaxation  the  most  impor- 
tant values  but  recognized  the  factor  of  exercise, 
particularly  when  one  is  inclined  to  be  slightly 
overweight. 

The  subject  of  recreation  in  factories  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  information  as  to 
vacations  for  employees. 

VACATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYEES 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  practice  of  giving 
vacations  with  full  pay  to  non-salaried  employees 
has  spread,  although  heretofore  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  give  paid  vacations  only  to  salaried 
employees.  This  development  has  been  hastened 
by  the  growing  feeling  among  employers  that 
there  is  little  justice  in  giving  vacations  to  minor 
clerks  or  office  workers  without  according  similar 
privileges  to  faithful  mechanics,  who  by  their 
labor  directly  contribute  to  the  profits  of  a  con- 
cern. 

Various  methods  of  granting  paid  vacations  to 
wage-earners  are  in  effect.  For  example,  a 
Middle  Western  rubber  company,  employing 
6,000  persons,  has  announced  that,  effective  this 
summer,  it  will  give  its  non-salaried  employees 
vacations  the  length  of  which  shall  be  dependent 
upon  the  term  of  service  with  the  company.  Those 
who  have  been  employed  between  two  and  three 
years  will  be  given  one  week's  vacation  with  pay ; 
those  employed  three  years  or  more  will  be  given 
two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay.  The  vacation  pay 
of  day  workers  will  be  based  upon  the  standard 
number  of  working  hours  per  week  at  the  aver- 
age hourly  rate.  The  pay  of  piece  workers  during 
vacation  will  be  based  upon  the  average  piecework 
earnings  for  one  month  preceding  the  vacation. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  paper  manufacturing 
company  having  about  1,000  employees  a  some- 
what different  system  is  in  effect.  Those  factory 
workers  who  have  been  continuously  employed 
for  four  years  are  allowed  four  days'  vacation 
with  pay.  A  week's  vacation  with  pay  is  allowed 
to  all  those  employed  between  from  five  to  ten 
years  and  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay  to  all 
who  have  been  employed  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

Employers  who  are  using  the  plan  of  paid 
vacations  for  wage-earners  express  themselves  as 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  and  find  the  expense 
to  be  relatively  small.  As  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing paid  vacations  to  wage-earners  as  a  matter  of 


good  business  policy  and  of  fairness  to  all  em- 
ployees develops,  modifications  of  the  plans  men- 
tioned will  no  doubt  take  place. 

In  several  instances  of  which  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  has  record  the  plant 
is  shut  down  for  a  week  or  two,  either  in  July  or 
August,  to  make  general  repairs,  and  often  to 
take  an  inventory.  During  this  time  all  except  a 
few  who  are  specially  needed  are  obliged  to  take 
a  vacation,  generally  without  pay. 

In  the  case  of  a  detached  office,  all  employees 
with  a  record  of  three  months'  service  are  given 
a  paid  vacation  of  three  days.  An  additional  day's 
vacation  is  given  for  each  consecutive  month's 
service  beyond  three  months,  but,  except  in  special 
cases,  all  paid  vacations  are  limited  to  two  weeks 
in  any  one  year. 

Illinois  Steel  Company  generally  allows  em- 
ployees paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  who  have  been 
with  the  company  one  year  or  more,  two  weeks' 
vacation  with  pay. 

The  Leader  Iron  Works  of  Decatur,  111.,  grants 
a  week's  vacation  to  office  employees  but  outside 
of  a  few  instances  among  shop  foremen  does  not 
extend  the  vacation  privileges  to  plant  employees, 
nor  is  the  practice  customary  in  Decatur. 

The  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company  allows 
vacation  to  all  plant  employees  who  are  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

Swift  and  Company,  Armour  and  Company, 
and  all  other  large  packing  establishments,  re- 
cently adopted  a  plan  under  which  all  plant  em- 
ployees who  have  been  in  service  from  three  to 
five  years,  are  given  a  week's  vacation  each  year. 
The  shorter  period  is  for  women  workers.  If 
the  employees  prefer  to  work  they  are  given  the 
extra  week's  pay. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 
grants  a  week's  vacation  to  hourly  men  for  those 
in  the  service  one  year  or  more.  The  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse  and  Stewart  Warner  have 
in  force  a  plan  along  somewhat  similar  lines. 

Deere  &  Company  of  Moline  allow  foremen, 
clerks  and  office  help  two  weeks'  vacation  after 
one  year's  service,  with  a  week's  vacation  for 
those  who  have  been  in  service  only  six  months. 

The  Commonwealth  Edison  Company  grants 
vacations  to  plant  employees  who  have  been  with 
the  company  for  fourteen  years,  one  day's  vaca- 
tion being  allowed  for  each  year's  service  over 
the  fourteen  year  period. 

The  Chicago  Milk  Wagon  Drivers'  Union  has 
an  agreement  with  employers  under  which  the 
(Continued  on  page  366) 


A  Summer   Playground   in   an   Industrial 

Town 


By 

MARGARET  ALLEN  HUFF 
Director  of  Playgrounds,  Natrona,  Pennsylvania 


EDDIE     NEVER     MISSED     A 

SINGLE  SESSION  DURING  THE 

PLAYGROUND      SEASON      IN 

NATRONA,  PA. 


Located  twenty-three  miles  from  Pittsburgh  is 
Natrona,  Pa.,  a  manufacturing  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  7,000 
which  is  largely  for- 
eign-born. As  in  all 
thickly  settled  com- 
munities, the  yards 
are  few  in  number 
and  quite  small,  traf- 
fic is  very  much  con- 
gested and  the  chil- 
dren are  forced  to 
use  the  streets  for 
play. 

Realizing  the  need 
for  a  playground,  the 
townspeople  last  year 
began  to  look  about 
for  adequate  space. 
Nothing  was  avail- 
able except  the 
school  yard.  This,  though  small,  was  well-adapted 
for  play  purposes,  with  large  stone  steps  in  front 
of  the  school  building  accommodating  a  goodly 
number  for  story  hour,  and  with  a  seven-foot 
fence  surrounding  it.  Thirty-five  shade  trees 
added  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  play- 
ground. 

How  We  Started 

Early  in  the  year  a  committee  was  chosen  con- 
sisting of  three  town  commissioners,  three  school 
directors  and  a  layman.  The  committee  was 
known  as  the  Playground  Committee  of  Harri- 
son Township.  At  their  first  meeting  the  com- 
missioners agreed  to  place  all  money  collected  as 
fines  from  violations  of  the  Volstead  Act,  reck- 
less driving  and  similar  offences  in  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Children's  Playground  Fund.  The 
School  Board  then  voted  to  pay  one-half  of  all 
expenses  incurred.  This  solved  the  financial  prob- 
lem at  once  and  the  sum  of  $2,500  was  imme- 
diately at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee. 
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Planning  the  Playground 

The  next  step  was  the  layout  of  the  playground 
and  the  provision  of  apparatus  and  leadership. 
We  were  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a 
splendid  physical  director  and  together  we  set 
about  the  task  of  learning  what  nearby  cities  were 
doing  and  how  they  were  conducting  their  work. 
We  submitted  a  plan  to  the  committee  and  when 
it  had  been  approved  we  secured  an  industrial 
art  teacher  and  two  assistants.  Meanwhile,  the 
ground  had  been  equipped  and  we  were  ready  to 
start  the  work. 

The  Opening  of  the  Playground 

The  playground  was  open  for  six  weeks,  the 
hours  being  from  10  to  12  and  from  1 :30  to  4. 
We  tried  the  plan  of  asking  the  children  to  come 
in  play-togs  and  a  splendid  response  was  secured, 
many  of  the  foreign-born  children  coming  in 
khaki  bloomers  and  middies.  At  first  we  found 
it  advisable  to  hold  inspection  each  morning, 
sending  home  all  the  children  who  were  dirty. 
This  had  the  desired  effect  and  soon  inspection 
became  unnecessary. 

Equipment 

The  playground  was  made  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. The  shade  trees  with  large  green  and  oak 
lawn  seats  beneath  them,  the  newly  painted  ap- 
paratus and  the  American  flag  floating  overhead 
combined  to  make  a  pleasing  appearance. 

The  equipment  consisted  of  a  giant  stride, 
four  slides  of  varying  length,  six  seesaws,  six 
baby,  six  junior  and  six  high  swings,  four  9'  x 
12'  sand  boxes,  an  Ocean  Wave  and  two  drink- 
ing fountains.  Among  our  properties  were  an 
American  flag,  eight  automobiles,  six  express 
wagons,  nine  kiddie-bikes,  six  wheelbarrows  and 
a  kit  consisting  of  two  basketballs  and  baskets, 
one  volley  ball,  one  medicine  ball,  two  playground 
balls,  two  bats,  one  set  of  quoits  and  one  net. 
We  also  had  a  croquet  set,  six  large  lawn  sets,  a 
portable  Victrola'  and  folk  dance  records,  six 
Miller  balls,  six  novelty  balls,  twelve  jumping 
ropes,  a  fifty-yard  tape  measure,  a  garden  hose, 
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a  complete  set  of  My  Bo'okhouse  for  Children, 
materials  for  weaving,  knotting  and  sewing,  a 
repair  kit,  four  oil  cans,  wax  for  slides  and  sim- 
ilar supplies. 

Between  the  trees  and  the  iron  fence  was  a  5' 
space  extending  around  three  sides  of  the  play- 
ground. We  roped  this  off,  using  the  concrete 
walk  which  ran  around  the  schoolhouse  as  the 
return  route.  This  made  an  excellent  auto  track 
and  gave  the  children  a  safe  place  to  "speed." 

The  Program 

We  divided  our  children  into  four  groups : 
Group  I — Children  under  six  years 
Group  II — Children  from  six  to  eight  years 
Group  III — Girls  eight  years  and  over 
Group  IV — Boys  eight  years  and  over 
The  following  program  was  conducted: 
10:00—10:15  Assembly 
"1.     Flag  Salute 

2.  Patriotic  Song 

3.  Notices  and  group  assignments 

10:15—11:00 

Group  I — Singing,    rhythmic   and    dramatic 

games 
Group  II — Sand  boxes,  automobiles,  kiddie 

bikes 

Group  III — Sewing  and  weaving 
Group  IV — Apparatus 
11:00—11:45 

Group  I — Track  vehicles 
Group  II — Slides,  quoits,  apparatus 
Group  III — Apparatus 
Group  IV — Athletics 

1.  Volley  ball    2.  Playground  ball    3.  Dodge 
ball    4.  Dodge  bat  ball    5.  Croquet 

11:45—12:00 

Group  singing 
Dismissal 
1:30—2:30 

Group  I — Storytelling 
Group  II — Miscellaneous  activities 
Group  III — Folk  dances  and  games 
Group  IV — Apparatus 

2:30—3:15 

Group  I — Miscellaneous  activities 
Group  II — Supervised  games 
Group  III — Storytelling  and  handwork 
Group  IV — National  Athletic  Badge  Tests 


3:15-4:00 

Group  I — Sand  boxes,  slides,  swings 
Group  II — Storytelling 
Group  III — Apparatus 
Group  IV — 1.  Ball  games  and  relays 
2.  Water  battles 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program,  we  had  such 
special  events  as  water  battles — using  our  garden 
hose — hikes  camp  fire  suppers  and  swimming 
parties  in  the  Allegheny  River. 


LINING  UP  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE  RACE  ON  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND AT  NATRONA,  PA. 

During  the  six  weeks'  program  we  did  not  have 
a  single  accident,  not  one  piece  of  apparatus  was 
injured  and  no  property  was  stolen.  Our  average 
daily  attendance  was  440.  On  one  afternoon  we 
reached  a  high  point  attendance  of  600. 

Our  Twilight  Exhibit — On  the  evening  of 
August  16  we  gave  a  twilight  exhibit  in  which  500 
children  participated.  More  than  a  thousand 
spectators  assembled  for  the  program.  The  events 
were  singing  and  rhythmic  games,  folk  and  ath- 
letic dancing,  rope  jumping  and  ball  bouncing 
specialties  and  relays.  The  delight  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  and  friends  greatly  repaid 
the  leaders  for  their  summer's  effort. 

This  summer  we  are  planning  for  greater 
activities  and  every  effort  will  be  put  forth  to 
make  the  Natrona  playground  an  ideal  center. 


The  Leisure  Time  of  Workers 


The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Work- 
ing Men's  Leisure  held  in  connection  with  the 
League  of  Nations  in  Geneva  during  June,  1924, 
which  are  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
National  Labor  Review  tell  a  fascinating  story 
of  what  is  being  done  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries  and  in  the  United  States  for  the  spare 
time  of  the  working  man. 

The  first  address  presented  was  devoted  to  the 
influence  of  housing  conditions  -on  the  use  of 
leisure  and  was  given  by  Mr.  Raymond  Unwin, 
Past  President  of  the  Town  Planning  Institute. 
Mr.  Unwin  advocated  the  garden-city  plan  which 
would  eliminate  the  congestion  of  city  districts, 
would  provide  land  in  connection  with  every 
home  for  a  garden  and  sufficient  open  space  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  considerable  group  of  homes 
for  games  and  open  air  recreation  and  would  con- 
serve leisure  by  making  it  unnecessary  for  the 
worker  to  spend  time  and  energy  in  reaching  his 
work. 

Mr.  Unwin  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
introduction  of  handcraft  as  a  part  of  the  leisure 
time  program.  "It  is  difficult,"  he  said,  "to  see 
any  other  channel  through  which  mankind  is  to 
recover  an  appreciation  of  the  true  values  in  life 
and  a  recognition  of  the  essential  pleasure  of 
useful  work  which  is  necessary  to  restore  the 
balance  of  ideals  which  modern  industrial  civili- 
zation has  upset.  .  .  .  If,  in  addition  to 
their  industrial  work,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  mankind  were  able  to  take  up  some  handcraft 
employment  in  their  leisure  hours,  there  would  be 
a  new  realization  of  many  things  which  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  The  character  and  conditions  of 
pleasurable  work  will  be  recognized  as  well  as 
the  enthralling  interest  of  exercising  even  in  a 
simple  degree  the  creative  faculties  and  of  ex- 
pressing the  individual  fancies  and  love  of  beauty 
in  material  form."  Mr.  Unwin  also  pointed  out 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  secure  leisure.  "There 
must  also  be  secured,"  he  said,  "those  conditions 
of  life  which  will  afford  reasonable  opportunities 
ior  making  good  use  of  the  leisure  and  there  must 
also  be  arranged  adequate  training  in  the  various 
branches  of  handcraft  and  of  t(ie  simpler,  sci- 
entific and  artistic  occupations,  the  practice  of 
which  may  constitute  the  useful  and  pleasurable 
employment  of  leisure.  In  this  way  leisure  may 
once  more  become  one  of  the  main  schools  of 
life." 
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The  Leisure  of  the  Young  Worker 

In  a  paper  entitled  The  Leisure  of  the  Young 
Worker  recognition  was  given  to  a  report  of  the 
World's  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the 
work  of  that  organization  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  all-round  activities  for  the  working  man. 
Mention  was  made,  as  typical  examples,  of  the 
program  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Collie  for  Work- 
ing Boys  in  Scotland,  with  its  games  and  recrea- 
tion evenings ;  of  the  dramatic  and  musical  enter- 
tainments, the  dances  and  educational  activities 
conducted  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  in  Poland  and 
Czecho-Slovakia ;  of  the  centers  in  Constantinople 
with  their  clubrooms,  pool  and  billiard  rooms  and 
their  educational  and  cultural  programs;  and  of 
the  educational  work  in  the  United  States. 

For  those  who  are  not  fully  familiar  with 
leisure  time  developments  in  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  account  of  what  is  being  done 
in  Sweden,  Belgium  and  Czecho-Slovakia  for  the 
leisure  time  of  the  working  man  will  come  as  a 
thrilling  story. 

In  Sweden 

In  Sweden  we  learn  that  the  eight-hour  act 
passed  in  1920  has  added  another  motive  to  the 
many  which  during  at  least  forty  years  have  made 
the  social  and  cultural  improvement  of  manual 
workers  not  only  the  main  object  of  organized 
labor  but  also  a  generally  accepted  and  ever-grow- 
ing obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  the 
community.  Since  1894  the  Riksdag  has  allo- 
cated considerable  sums  to  sport  and  shooting 
clubs — 610,000  kroner  in  the  fiscal  year  1923- 
1924.  During  the  past  few  years  the  state  has 
made  loans  of  about  500,000  kroner  for  the  or- 
ganization of  sports  grounds  in  various  districts, 
in  addition  to  which  fifty-three  grounds  have  been 
opened  or  extended  as  emergency  works  for  the 
unemployed  at  a  total  cost  of  1,600,000  kroner. 
The  municipalities  have  also  devoted  considerable 
sums  to  similar  ends.  The  municipality  of  Stock- 
holm, for  instance,  allocated  over  100,000  kroner 
for  sports  in  1924. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  determine  what  effect 
increased  leisure  has  had  in  Sweden.  A  study  of 
the  subject  in  1922  showed  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  pointed  out  that  increased  leisure 
was  largely  spent  at  expensive  and  demoralizing 
amusement,  while  others  drew  attention  to  the 
increased  interest  in  studies,  sport  and  home  life 
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which  followed  the  reduction  of  hours  of  work. 
It  is  believed  by  a  number  of  organizations  that 
the  eight-hour  day  has  helped  the  development  of 
sports. 

The  modern  sport  movement,  originally  con- 
fined to  young  people  of  the  well-to-do  classes, 
has  of  late  years  spread  considerably  among 
young  workers.  The  most  popular  summer  sport 
is  football;  in  winter  skiing  is  the  favorite  lei- 
sure time  activity.  In  many  places,  for  instance 
in  Stockholm,  the  workers'  interest  in  sailing 
and  motoring  is  very  great,  and  they  often  suc- 
ceed in  cutting  the  rather  heavy  costs  involved 
by  constructing  their  sailing  and  motor  boats  in 
their  spare  time.  Shooting  is  still  very  wide- 
spread and  swimming  is  general  in  a  country 
where  water  is  so  easy  of  access.  In  various 
places  women  workers  have  begun  to  use  their 
holidays  for  walking  expeditions,  and  women's 
gymnastic  clubs  and  rambling  societies  have  been 
formed  in  certain  factories.  Many  of  the  chief 
sports  societies  now  have  special  branches  for 
women  members. 

The  active  participation  of  workers  in  educa- 
tion and  the  circle  study  movement  seem  also  to 
have  increased  since  the  eight-hour  law  came 
into  being.  Increased  leisure  has  also  resulted 
in  more  home  building  and  home  gardening  and 
the  greater  enjoyment  of  home  life. 

The  Workers'  Leisure  Committees  in  Belgium 

Belgium  has  taken  significant  action  through 
the  organization  of  Workers'  Leisure  Committees 
to  provide  for  the  increased  spare  time  brought 
about  by  the  eight-hour  day.  Shortly  after  the 
first  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  eight-hour  day  law,  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Hainault  in  April, 
1919,  appointed  a  committee  "to  consider  imme- 
diately what  the  worker  will  do  with  his  eight 
hours'  spare  time,  and  to  discover  wholesome 
forms  of  recreation  for  him  and  the  means  of 
providing  them."  The  example  of  Hainault  was 
followed  by  the  Province  of  Brabant,  where  a 
committee  on  workers'  leisure  was  organized  in 
December,  1919,  and  by  the  Province  of  Liege, 
where  a  special  leisure  committee  was  established. 

The  Liege  Committee — The  program  of  the 
Liege  Committee  included  cinematograph  enter- 
tainment three  days  a  week,  dances  on  public 
holidays,  game  rooms  and  reading  rooms,  lec- 
tures and  a  library.  The  Liege  Committee  has 
devoted  much  of  its  energy  to  decentralized  work 
carried  out  through  twenty-five  local  committees. 


Other  phases  of  the  Committee's  work  have  been 
the  organization  of  a  public  library  and  the  en- 
couragement by  grants,  prizes  and  competitions  of 
the  establishment  of  classes  in  dramatic  arts,  the 
festivals  of  the  Provincial  Federation  of  Choral 
Societies,  poultry-keeping,  gardening  and  dom- 
estic training. 
The  Brabant  Committee 

The  Brabant  Committee  on  Workers'  Leisure 
lays  special  stress  on  family  life  as  the 
most  desirable  use  of  spare  time  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  community.  "Family 
life  should  be  fostered  for  the  benefit  of 
adults  of  all  ages.  The  worker  ought  to  spend 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  spare  time  in  his 
home,  for  it  is  impossible  to  offer  him  outside 
recreation  every  day,  and  he  should  find  whole- 
some recreation  in  his  own  home."  With  this 
in  view  the  Brabant  Committee  organizes  exhibi- 
tions, lectures  and  classes  covering  subjects  of 
all  kinds  such  as  house  furnishing,  reproductions 
of  good  pictures  for  the  home,  housekeeping, 
market  gardening,  horticulture  and  poultry-keep- 
ing. 

As  in  Liege,  the  Provincial  Committee  works 
through  local  leisure  committees,  which  must  in- 
clude representatives  of  employers  and  workers 
in  equal  numbers.  On  presenting  their  financial 
estimates  and  programs,  the  local  committees  re- 
ceive annual  grants  from  the  Province  out  of  a 
credit  of  10,000  francs. 

A  sum  of  10,000  francs  is  allotted  in  the  pro- 
vincial budget  for  the  provision  of  educational  ad- 
visers. When  requested  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittee appoints  one  of  its  members  or  a  special 
delegate  to  act  as  educational  adviser  to  individ- 
uals or  associations  which  wish  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  the  use  of  the  workers  in  their  spare  time. 

For  the  installation  and  furnishing  of  workers' 
leisure  institutes  a  sum  of  30,000  francs  is  al- 
lotted. A  further  credit  of  5,000  francs  is  set 
aside  for  the  allocation  of  grants  to  communes 
for  the  installation  or  erection  of  reading  rooms,  a 
section  of  such  rooms  or  a  separate  room  to  be 
reserved  for  children.  For  the  securing  of  a 
collection  of  educational  moving  pictures  a  sum 
of  10,000  francs  is  allotted,  the  Brabant  Com- 
mittee believing  the  moving  picture  to  be  a  power- 
ful aid  to  education  and  recreation  which  should 
not  be  neglected. 

For  the  organization  of  popular  classes  in  elo- 
cution and  music  a  sum  of  20,000  francs  is  set 
aside  for  distribution  to  communes  and  dramatic 
or  musical  societies  who  can  show  that  in  a  period 
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of  six  months  they  provided  at  least  twelve  free 
classes  in  a  public  or  private  building. 

Other  appropriations  are  made  for  educational 
work,  lectures  and  for  the  performance  of  folk 
songs,  the  Committee  believing  that  music  of  this 
kind,  which  is  the  legacy  of  the  past,  is  more 
readily  learned  by  the  people  than  any  other. 
With  folk  songs  is  grouped  more  modern  music 
of  a  simple  character  with  attractive  airs  and 
vivid,  forceful  words.  It  is  considered  that  both 
the  songs  of  the  past  and  the  simpler  songs  by 
modern  composers  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
all. 

A  further  credit  of  5,000  francs  is  allotted  for 
grants  to  institutes  which  organize  visits  by  the 
workers  to  exhibitions  and  museums.  A  special 
credit  in  the  budget  is  set  aside  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  associations  which  provide  physical  train- 
ing fojr  the  workers  through  gymnastics,  athletics 
or  games.  A  provincial  grant  may  be  given 
toward  the  cost  of  apparatus  and  equipment, 
prizes,  certificates  and  handbooks ;  the  hire  of 
grounds,  private  rooms,  boats,  equipment  and  en- 
trance fees  to  swimming  baths. 

The  Brabant  Committee  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  a  national  workers'  leisure  organization. 
The  idea  was  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  February  of  1922  by  a  member  of 
the  House  who  introduced  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  workers'  leisure  organization, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  encourage  and 
multiply  all  efforts  and  organizations  for  assisting 
the  workers  to  the  best  use  of  their  leisure  time. 

The  Hainault  Committee — The  Workers'  Lei- 
sure Committee  of  the  Province  of  Hainault, 
which  has  been  operating  for  four  years,  is  made 
up  of  not  less  than  112  volunteer  members,  includ- 
ing employers,  trade  union  secretaries,  ministers 
of  religion,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  agricul- 
turists, deputies  and  Senators,  librarians  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Workers'  Education  Com- 
mittee. The  variety  of  interests  and  of  expert 
knowledge  represented  on  the  Committee  have 
made  it  possible  to  set  up  seven  sub-committees, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  division  of  the 
work  as  follows :  housing,  gardens  and  allotments, 
small  stock-raising  and  intellectual  and  moral 
training. 

In  October,  1920,  the  Provincial  Council  voted 
a  sum  of  1,000,000  francs  for  the  work  of  the 
Workers'  Leisure  Committee.  The  vote  was 
unanimous,  the  members  of  the  Council  being 
convinced  that  no  matter  how  great  the  effort  re- 


quired it  must  be  carried  through  since,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Paul  Pasteur,  "the  future  of  our 
race,  our  country,  and  even,  one  may  say,  of 
humanity  is  at  stake." 

Housing  has  been  one  of  the  chief  interests  of 
this  Committee.  The  Belgium  Workers'  Leisure 
Committees  have  conceived  of  their  function,  in 
relation  to  the  housing  problem,  to  be  that  of 
beautifying  the  workers'  homes,  and  the  object 
of  the  Hainault  Committee  is  to  provide  the  work- 
ers' homes  with  everything  which  would  con- 
tribute to  comfort  and  good  taste.  In  more  than 
two  years  the  Committee  has  done  excellent  work 
for  the  improvement  of  furniture  for  working- 
class  homes  by  organizing  competitions  and  ex- 
hibitions and  granting  prizes.  The  Committee 
has  bought  a  large  number  of  plates  from  the 
best  Belgian  engravers  and  has  made  prints  from 
these  which  it  sells  at  cost  price  to  workers.  It 
also  sells  color  prints,  illustrated  books,  china 
and  pottery,  and  has  set  up  a  picture  framing 
shop  where  short  courses  in  framing  are  given. 
Art  exhibitions  and  the  provincial  journal  on  art 
and  decoration  also  do  their  part  in  raising  the 
level  of  culture  among  the  workers. 

Much  has  been  done  to  promote  the  formation 
of  workers'  gardens  and  allotments  through  finan- 
cial assistance  and  advice  and  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  trees  and  flowers  around  the  home. 

The  plans  of  the  Committee  include  educational 
gymnastics  for  children  and  adults,  games  and 
sports,  the  establishment  of  play  fields  and  athletic 
grounds,  the  training  of  instructors  and  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  physical  culture.  In  putting 
the  plans  into  effect  programs  for  courses  in 
physical  training  were  drawn  up,  athletic  grounds 
were  laid  out  and  training  courses  were  started. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  has  given  financial 
support  to  the  establishment  of  play  fields  and 
athletic  grounds  by  various  communes. 

Musical  and  dramatic  art  have  been  developed 
to  a  marked  degree.  Musical  festivals,  the  re- 
vival of  folk  songs,  competitions  for  good  songs, 
classes  in  theatrical  production  and  dramatic  fes- 
tivals, with  prizes  to  stimulate  the  writing  of 
plays,  are  features  of  the  program.  Other  activi- 
ties include  the  organization  of  libraries,  discus- 
sion work,  excursions  and  workers'  institutes. 

The  leisure  committees  in  Belgium,  the  report 
points  out,  make  no  effort  to  force  a  program  on 
the  workers  and  his  freedom  to  use  his  spare 
time  as  he  chooses  remains  untouched.  "Initiative, 
encouragement  and  guidance  to  the  workers  in 
the  use  of  their  spare  time  are  essential,  but 
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only  when  they  reach  the  full  development  of 
all  their  faculties  and  of  their  personality  will 
they  find  the  real  use  and  the  real  meaning  of 
leisure." 

The  Use  of  Spare  Time  in  Czecho-Slovakia 

The  result  of  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  act 
of  December,  1919,  in  Czecho-Slovakia  has  meant 
an  intensive  development  of  the  work  of  existing 
agencies  and  there  are  many  cooperative  societies 
providing  channels  for  the  use  of  leisure. 

The  working  people  in  Czecho-Slovakia  take  a 
keen  interest  in  physical  exercise,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  workers  or  members 
of  their  families  belonging  to  workers'  gymnastic 
societies  is  500,000.  All  these  societies  provide 
their  members  with  plenty  of  facilities  for  using 
their  spare  time  in  sports,  gymnastics  and  out- 
door games.  In  addition,  there  are  the  well- 
known  sokol  gymnastic  societies  and  workers' 
gymnastic  societies,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
physical  and  manual  education  of  the  working- 
classes.  In  1905  they  formed  the  Union  of 
Workers'  Gymnastic  Societies  which  in  1922 
comprised  850  societies  with  a  membership  of 
93,000.  Four  hundred  public  demonstrations 
were  organized,  1,400  walks  and  1,900  excur- 
sions. The  societies  maintained  schools  and 
courses  for  training  instructors  and  Boy  Scout 
leaders. 

In  addition  to  these  societies  aiming  at  physical 
education  in  general,  the  Czecho-Slovak  workers 
have  also  formed  organizations  for  special  pur- 
poses. Thus  cycling  clubs  have  been  formed  and 
in  1910  a  workers'  travel  association  affiliated  to 
the  Labor  Academy  came  into  being.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  make  the  workers  acquainted 
with  the  beauties  of  nature,  improving  their 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  enable  them  to 
visit  foreign  countries.  Holiday  camps  exist  for 
the  children  of  workers  and  there  are  football 
associations,  the  Federation  of  Boy  Scouts  and 
similar  organizations. 

The  Union  of  Workers'  Gymnastic  Societies  in 
1922  comprised  96  musical  clubs,  124  choral  so- 
cieties and  484  dramatic  societies,  283  of  which 
owned  their  own  stage  and  properties.  Visits  to 
museums  were  organized  under  the  guidance  of 
talented  persons  and  many  local  libraries  were 
established. 

A  number  of  organizations  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  workers'  education.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Labor  Academy,  which  has  sub- 


sidized a  school  for  officials  and  organizers, 
started  traveling  libraries  and  given  courses  of 
various  kinds.  In  addition,  it  has  organized  holi- 
day courses,  country  holiday  camps,  artistic  eve-_ 
nings  and  concerts.  A  number  of  other  groups 
are  conducting  workers'  education  centers  and 
giving  theoretical  and  practical  courses.  The 
Association  of  Young  Country  Workers  has  done 
much  to  organize  facilities  for  the  use  of  the 
spare  time  of  agricultural  workers.  It  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  music  and  drama.  One  section 
formed  in  1922  comprises  not  less  than  2,135 
such  clubs  which  gave  6,567  plays  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

In  February,  1919,  the  National  Assembly 
passed  an  act  for  the  organization  of  free  popu- 
lar courses  in  civic  education.  In  a  central  town 
of  each  district  committees  must  be  set  up  to  or- 
ganize lectures  and  courses  in  civic  education  in 
all  the  communes  of  the  district,  which  must 
supply  the  buildings,  other  expenditures  being 
met  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  district 
and  communal  authorities.  An  additional  act 
made  it  compulsory  for  every  commune  of  over 
400  inhabitants  in  which  there  was  an  elementary 
school  to  provide  a  library.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  funds  made  available  through  the  law  pro- 
viding that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of 
mining  undertakings  must  be  deducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workers  and  devoted  to  schemes 
of  general  interest  to  them,  has  been  expended 
on  workers'"  institutes  for  facilitating  rational  use 
of  spare  time,  such  as  public  halls  for  lectures, 
entertainments,  games  and  libraries. 

City  Workers'  Spare  Time  in  the  United  States 

This  report  showed  how  the  movement  for 
workers'  leisure  in  the  United  States  was  influ- 
enced by  special  war-time  activities  and  by  the 
coming  of  prohibition;  how  the  need  for  Ameri- 
canization, the  assimilation  of  the  aliens,  has 
stimulated  the  leisure  time  movement;  how  the 
tendency  in  this  country  has  been  to  develop  com- 
munity recreation  rather  than  welfare  activities 
in  the  factories  and  how  the  general  public  pro- 
vision for  recreation  through  municipal  funds 
has  gone  far  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  working 
man.  The  social  clubs,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  small  groups  providing  for  the  leisure  of 
the  working  man  were  discussed  as  well  as  the 
part  played  by  community  agencies.  The  work- 
ers' education  movement  and  work  of  the  labor 
colleges  were  also  discussed. 
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Spare  Time  in  the  Country 

A  discussion  of  this  subject  stressed  the  Eng- 
lish experiment  in  organization  which  has  much 
to  offer  America  and  other  countries  in  their 
rural  planning. 

The  unit  of  organization  in  England  as  in 
many  foreign  countries  is  the  village,  and  there 
are  few  English  villages  which  cannot  show  evi- 
dence of  past  endeavors  for  social  life.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  several  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  making  more  articulate  the  workers' 
desire  that  they  themselves  shall  take  the  leading 
part  in  a  quickened  movement  toward  better  liv- 
ing in  the  country.  The  organization  of  agricul- 
tural workers  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  factors 
which  have  definitely  determined  their  attitude. 

It  is  no  new  thing  that  there  should  be  village 
organizations  responsible  for  providing  the  popu- 
lation with  leisure  time  opportunities.  Outdoor 
games  have  always  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
English  agricultural  worker.  There  have  long 
been  cricket  and  football  clubs,  village  reading 
and  club  rooms  used  for  recreation,  the  Bell 
Ringers'  Association,  local  branches  of  the 
Friendly  Society  and  the  Mothers'  Union.  It 
was  well  within  the  last  decade,  however,  before 
there  was  any  organized  study  of  the  provision 
for  rural  recreation  and  social  life.  In  1922  a 
Standing  Council  on  Rural  Development  was 
established  to  link  up  public  authorities  and  vol- 
untary groups  such  as  the  National  Federation 
of  Women's  Institutes  designed  to  trdin  in  home 
crafts  and  cooperative  activities,  and  village  clubs 
established  as  centers  for  all  social,  physical  and 
mental  recreation.  These  clubs,  conducted  on 
self-supporting  lines  with  the  control  vested  in  a 
committee  elected  by  the  members,  are  affiliated 
in  a  Village  Clubs  Association  which  acts  as  an 
advisory  body,  supplying  local  committees  with 
plans  for  the  conversion  of  army  huts  into  vil- 
lage homes  and  furnishing  information  of  all 
kinds.  There  are  now  529  affiliated  clubs. 

On  the  educational  side  the  Workers'  Educa- 
tional Association  and  the  Adult  School  Move- 
ment are  providing  classes,  lectures  and  study 
clubs. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  response  throughout  the  country  dis- 
tricts to  the  efforts  of  two  societies  which  are 
doing  valuable  work  in  the  education  of  the  people 
through  drama — the  British  Drama  League  with 
150  affiliated  village  societies,  and  the  Village 
Drama  Society,  which  give  opportunity  for  vil- 
lage people  to  participate  in  the  drama.  Both 


these  organizations  have  "costume  cupboards" 
and  a  library  of  plays,  which  can  be  loaned  to 
groups.  The  Drama  Society  sends  coaches  to 
villages  requiring  help  and  a  minimum  fee  of 
10s  per  play  produced  is  charged  for  a  trainer's 
services  in  addition  to  travelling  expenses  and 
hospitality  when  necessary.  Dramatic  competi- 
tions and  festivals  are  a  part  of  the  plan,  and 
have  played  a  real  part  in  country  life  for  many 
years.  In  1919  the  British  Federation  of  Musical 
Competition  Festivals  was  incorporated  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  organization  and  administra- 
tion for  the  growing  number  of  festivals.  In 
Great  Britain  alone  more  than  180  of  these  are 
held  annually.  The  formation  of  choral  societies 
in  villages,  clubs  and  factories  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  festival  movement.  Hundreds  of  such 
choirs  owe  their  existence  to  the  stimulus  given 
by  the  federation. 

In  Wales  the  people  find  most  of  their  relaxa- 
tion in  musical  activities.  Every  village  means 
to  compete  at  the  Eisteddfod,  but  it  is  the  love 
of  music  inborn  in  every  Welshman  which  keeps 
alive  his  sense  of  song,  and  whether  in  town  or 
country  no  organized  body  can  exist  without  its 
choir,  and  no  social  meeting  can  take  place  with- 
out music. 

The  English  Folk  Dance  Society  has  thirty- 
seven  branches  in  England.  Most  of  these  are 
organized  on  a  county  basis  and  make  their  pow- 
erful appeal  to  the  young  people  in  the  rural  areas. 
Grants  are  sometimes  made  to  assist  villages  in 
meeting  the  fee  and  travelling  expenses  of  in- 
structors. County  competitions  are  organized  on 
the  lines  of  the  musical  festival  and  often  the  two 
societies  combine  for  the  purpose. 

The  local  associations  have  found  that  better 
results  are  secured  for  richer  country  life  when 
a  group  of  villages  agree  that  their  representatives 
shall  meet,  consult  and  act  together  and  a  wider 
form  of  organization  is  effected.  Hence,  rural 
community  councils  or  committees  have  come  into 
being  in  at  least  eleven  counties.  No  two  are 
formed  on  exactly  the  same  lines  though  all  of 
them  give  a  large  share  of  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  rural  recreation.  Travelling 
organizers  of  social  and  recreational  activities 
are  appointed  for  county  areas  or  for  two  or  more 
counties  combined.  Salaries  and  expenses  are 
offered  to  men  and  women  who  have  the  capacity 
and  special  qualifications  for  carrying  out  this 
work. 

The  Rural  Community  Council,  the  report 
points  out,  has  only  made  a  beginning  and  there 
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remain  thousands  of  villages  where  clubs  and  in- 
stitutes, educational  and  recreative  agencies  of 
all  kinds  cannot  get  a  footing  because  there  ex- 
ists no  meeting  place  for  their  activities  other  than 
the  public  house.  The  great  and  crying  need  is 
for  a  community  hall  where  the  village  life  may 
center. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  creation  and  cultivation  of 
the  community  spirit  which  is  the  keynote  of  the 
rural  scheme  outlined  and  so  far  as  it  has  attained 
its  end  it  is  on  the  way  to  prove  that  coordination 
is  the  only  lasting  solution  of  the  rural  problem. 
Success  in  isolated  villages  depends  too  much  on 
the  human  factor,  and  when  local  leadership  fails 
the  whole  structure  which  enthusiasm  and  devo- 
tion have  set  up  is  bound  to  go  to  pieces.  But 
when  public  authorities  work  in  conjunction  with 
voluntary  committees  there  seems  good  ground 
for  hope  that  the  movement  will  survive  and  ex- 
pand. 


An  Industrial-Play  Program 

Neodosha,  Kansas,  according  to  the  June-July 
number  of  the  Kansas  Teacher,  has  conducted  a 
novel  industrial-play  program  for  boys  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  organization  of  the  program  was  started 
about  six  weeks  before  the  closing  of  school, 
when  the  parents  of  pupils  from  the  fifth  to  ninth 
grades  who  wished  to  take  part  were  asked  to  fill 
out  enrollment  cards.  They  were  requested  to 
state  what  opportunities  for  work  they  could 
offer  the  boy  along  the  line  of  home  gardening 
and  other  tasks  and  whether  they  wished  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  was  conducting  the 
program,  to  find  something  for  the  boy.  After 
the  enrollment  had  been  completed  the  director  of 
the  industrial-play  program  visited  the  school 
rooms  and  aroused  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  the 
program.  With  the  opening  of  the  program  on 
the  day  after  the  close  of  school,  the  boys  were 
divided  into  two  groups — one  of  older  and  larger 
boys,  the  other  made  up  of  smaller  and  less  ma- 
ture boys.  These  groups  were  then  divided  into 


teams  of  ten  boys  each,  each  team  choosing  its 
own  leader.  Every  week  the  leader  was  given 
the  work  report  blanks  for  the  members  of  his' 
team  and  he  in  turn  checked  them  out,  one  to 
each  boy,  who  took  the  report  home  to  his  parent 
to  fill  out.  The  report  included  the  time  spent 
on  any  tasks  or  responsibility  placed  upon  the  boy 
by  parents  or  school  authorities  such  as  chores, 
gardening,  music  practice  or  other  duties.  The 
boys  took  keen  interest  in  the  work  and  their 
reports. 

In  the  play  program  baseball  was  the  primary 
activity.  A  tennis  tournament  proved  another 
popular  activity.  Hikes,  picnics  and  playground 
activities  completed  the  program. 


How  the  Industrial  League 

Started  in  Pontiac, 

Michigan 

When  the  Director  of  Recreation  at  Pontiac 
learned  that  two  teams  from  a  local  foundry  were 
interested  in  securing  the  use  of  the  Armory  to 
play  off  a  game  of  indoor  baseball  but  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  $20  charge  asked,  he  took  steps 
to  see  what  might  be  done  to  help.  He  found  a 
good  many  men  interested  in  the  game  with  no 
place  to  play  except  the  Armory  and  with  no 
funds  available  to  hire  it.  After  conference  of 
the  Armory  authorities  it  was  found  possible  to 
reduce  the  charge  to  $2  an  evening  for  two  eve- 
ning's a  week.  A  league  of  eight  industrial  teams 
was  organized  and  each  team  made  a  deposit  of 
$10  to  cover  any  deficit  which  might  arise  and  to 
provide  for  penalties.  One  unique  feature  of  the 
league  was  a  team  composed  altogether  of  Fili- 
pinos, largely  workmen  but  with  one  or  two  pro- 
fessional men.  They  had  learned  the  game  in 
the  schools  of  the  Island,  had  quickly  picked  up 
indoor  baseball  and  were  able  to  make  the  game 
interesting  for  any  of  their  opponents. 


Any  real  work  of  art,  however  individual  and  racial  in  root  and  fibre,  is  impersonal  and 
universal  in  its  appeal.  Art  is  one  of  the  great  natural  links — perhaps  the  only  great  natural 
link — between  the  various  breeds  of  men,  and  to  scotch  its  gentling  influence  in  time  of  war  is 
to  confess  ourselves  still  apes  and  tigers.  Only  writers  can  spread  this  creed,  only  writers  can 
keep  the  door  open  for  art  during  national  feuds ;  and  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  do  this  service  to 
mankind. 

— From  International  Thought:    The  Key  to  the  Future    by   John   Galsworthy  in    The   Living   Age,    Decehiber    1,    1923. 
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The  Utilization  of  Leisure 
in  Finland* 

Profitable  utilization  of  leisure  in  Finland  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  efforts  of  the  workers 
themselves,  the  employers,  the  state  and  the  muni- 
cipalities. The  eight-hour  day  was  introducd  un- 
der the  act  of  October,  1917.  An  act  prohibiting 
the  manufacture,  sale,  storage  and  importation  of 
liquors  containing  more  than  two  per  cent,  of 
alcohol,  enforced  June,  1919,  has  helped  to  pre- 
vent workers  from  using  their  leisure  to  their 
own  detriment. 

The  reduction  of  working  hours  has  brought 
about  increased  trade  union  and  cooperative  ac- 
tivities. The  unions  deal  not  only  with  the  im- 
provement of  labor  conditions,  but  with  educa- 
tion and  recreation.  They  organize  lectures, 
classes,  debating  circles,  social  evenings,  and  give 
financial  support  to  libraries.  For  the  better 
carrying  out  of  their  program,  they  have  built 
great  "people's  houses"  in  the  towns,  industrial 
centers  and  municipalities.  Here  general  meet- 
ings and  evening  gatherings  are  held  and  libraries 
are  installed.  The  Central  Union  of  Consumers' 
Cooperative  Societies  organizes  annual  courses 
for  the  staff  of  cooperative  societies  and  pub- 
lishes newspapers  for  its  workers. 

The  regular  yearly  increase  in  sales  of  books, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  shows  the  great  de- 
sire of  working  folk  for  education.  At  present 
there  are  more  than  3,000  public  libraries  in  Fin- 
land. Workers'  institutes,  started  by  philan- 
thropists and  later  taken  over  by  the  municipali- 
ties, give  popular  lectures  and  elementary  classes 
in  civic  education.  They  also  organize  classes 
for  home  workers,  debates,  social  evenings,  popu- 
lar fetes  and  excursions.  The  state  bears  about 
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half  the  expenses  of  these  institutes. 

During  the  last  theatrical  season  the  state  sub- 
sidized seventeen  workers'  theatres.  In  the  towns 
and  large  provincial  centers  of  industry,  choirs, 
brass  bands  and  dramatic  societies,  recruited 
largely  from  working  people,  have  been  formed. 
Every  year  these  institutions  organize  choral  and 
music  festivals  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Association  of  Finnish  Young  People's 
Societies  has  considerable  influence.  Societies 
have  been  established  in  the  industrial  centers 
and  even  in  the  rural  districts.  For  the  most  part, 
they  have  their  own  buildings,  where  they  hold 
their  meetings,  which  consist  generally  of  lectures 
followed  by  debates,  singing,  games  and  dances. 

The  workers'  taste  for  outdoor  sport  has  de- 
veloped mainly  since  the  war,  but  is  not  con- 
nected, say  they,  with  the  reduction  of  hours  of 
work.  Municipalities  have  laid  out  sports 
grounds,  swimming  baths,  skating  rinks  and  ski 
runs,  and  have  also  made  grants  in  aid  of  national 
and  international  sport  competitions.  Many  towns 
run  workers'  and  school  gardens.  In  the  large 
towns  there  are  special  sports  committees,  which 
see  to  the  upkeep  of  the  town  sports  grounds  and 
swimming  baths,  allot  them  to  the  various  sports 
societies,  and  propose  measures  to  encourage 
open-air  games.  The  budget  of  the  town  of  Hel- 
singfors  for  1921  contained  a  credit  of  80,000 
marks  for  winter  sports. 

A  Workers'  Athletic  Association,  enrolling 
both  men  and  women,  had  according  to  its  lat- 
est report  28,860  members.  Many  manufactur- 
ers have  encouraged  sports  by  allowing  their 
workers  the  free  use  of  gymnastic  halls,  by  ap- 
pointing and  paying  physical  culture  instructors 
and  by  organizing  competitions.  Some  trade 
unions  have  appointed  technical  advisors  whose 
work  is  to  supervise  athletic  societies  and  to  en- 
courage a  taste  for  open-air  play. 


OUGHT    NOT    SPORT    TO    DEVELOP    MAGNANIMITY? 

"The  most  confirmed  optimist  cannot  blind  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  magnanimity  which 
gave  a  certain  grandeur  to  the  operations  of  the  war — the  cheerful  sacrifices,  the  heroism,  the 
desire  to  cooperate,  to  bury  differences,  to  forget  past  wrongs,  the  willingness  to  work,  to  give 
and  to  do  things  in  a  fine,  large  way— all  this  is  gone.  The  nations  of  the  world,  exalted  above 
themselves,  expanded  beyond  themselves,  have  shriveled  to  the  size  of  small  bargainers  interested 
only  in  themselves. 

How  are  we  going  to  change  all  this  ?  There  is  only  one  way,  that  is  by  magnanimity,  and  that 
means  more  than  breadth,  more  than  cold  justice,  more  than  generosity.  It  means  forgetting 
wrongs,  forgiving  injuries." 

— Dr.   Charles  Alexander  Richmond, 
President  of  Union  College,  in  The  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1924. 
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The  Utilization  of  Leisure 
in  Austria* 

The  effects  of  Austria's  adoption  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  December,  1918,  might  have  been 
more  extended  had  it  not  been  for  the  housing 

o 

shortage  and  food  difficulties  following  the  war. 
Many  families  have  had  to  occupy  much  of  their 
free  time  in  fetching  food  from  the  country  and 
collecting  fuel.  The  need  for  this  has  now  prac- 
tically ceased,  however.  The  economic  situation 
has  also  made  it  impossible  for  the  Austrian 
worker  to  spend  much  money  on  leisure  time 
activities. 

The  reduction  of  working  hours  has  for  the 
first  time  enabled  the  workers  to  take  an  active 
share  in  trade  unionism,  politics  and  cooperative 
movements.  Educational  activities  have  gained 
considerably  wider  support  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  play  a  large  part 
in  the  disposal  of  the  workers'  leisure. 

The  real  predecessors  of  all  the  political  and 
trade  union  organizations  were  educational  or- 
ganizations run  by  the  workers  themselves.  The 
Labor  Party's  Central  Educational  Institute  has 
monopolized  the  control  of  the  majority  of  edu- 
cational institutions  for  workers,  through  which 
all  its  resources  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  trade  unions  and  other  organizations  which 
include  education  in  their  programs.  The  Insti- 
tute organizes  evening  schools,  lantern  and  other 
lectures  and  classes  in  public  speaking  and  library 
work.  An  insistence  on  independence  has  char- 
acterized the  movement  for  workers'  education  in 
Austria.  The  funds  of  the  different  institutions 
for  workers'  education  are  mainly  provided  by 
the  trade  unions. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  people's  college 
movement  has  played  an  important  part  in  pro- 
viding popular  education,  more  especially  for  the 
workers.  University  extension  lectures  are  given 
in  the  evening.  The  Labor  Party  carries  on  a 
large  and  efficient  Art  Centre  which  arranges 
theatrical  performances,  opera  and  concerts  for 
thousands. 

Mountain  climbing  is  widely  practised.  In 
Austria  was  born  the  organization  of  worker 
tourists  known  as  "The  Friends  of  Nature," 
which  has  now  spread  all  over  the  world.  Local 
branches  arrange  week-end  excursions,  give  lec- 
tures and  maintain  libraries  on  mountaineering. 


"The  Friends  of  Nature"  have  154  shelters  and 
holiday  homes  in  Austria. 

The  popularity  of  football  has  increased  enor- 
mously. Crowds,  mainly  of  workers,  attend  games 
in  Vienna.  Three  hundred  workers'  football 
clubs  have  formed  a  league. 

Gardening  on  allotments  has  been  instituted  to 
relieve  the  food  shortage  and  provides  a  leisure 
activity  for  about  800,000.  This  often  fills  the 
same  place  in  the  older  workers'  leisure  as  sport 
does  for  the  younger. 


Health  Values* 

BY 
CHARLES  M.  DEFOREST 

Former  Modern  Health  Crusade  Executive 

National    Tuberculosis   Association,   New    York 

City 

When  we  talk  of  "health  habit  formation"  do 
we  stress  too  much  health  for  health's  sake?  The 
formation  of  good  health  habits  is  a  valuable  thing 
to  accomplish,  yet  too  much  emphasis  should  not 
be  put  on  the  physical  side.  Dr.  Jesse  Williams 
reminds  us  in  his  article  Prevailing  Fallacies  in 
Health  Education  that  health  is  not  merely  physi- 
cal ;  it  is  also  mental  and  social. 

The  Modern  Health  Crusade,  that  practice  sys- 
tem of  teaching  health  habits  to  children  initiated 
by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  and 
carried  on  through  its  affiliated  associations 
throughout  the  country,  takes  cognizance  of  this 
fact.  Not  only  are  the  physical  health  habits 
stressed  under  the  Crusade  regime,  but  also  such 
"chores"  as,  "I  tried  to  avoid  accidents  to  others 
and  myself.  I  looked  both  ways  when  crossing 
the  street"  find  their  place  in  the  list  of  daily  du- 
ties. For  the  older  children  there  are  these  daily 
chores:  "I  tried  to  be  cheerful,  straightforward 
and  clean  minded;  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time  and 
the  most  important  thing  first."  "I  was  careful 
to  do  nothing  to  hurt  the  health  of  anyone  else.  I 
played  fair  in  every  way  and  I  did  willingly  at 
least  one  kind  act  for  another  person." 

*From  February  issue  of  Nation's  Health 


"From  the  International  Labour  Review,   February,   1914 


The  great  task  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
people  "incessantly  learning  for  themselves." 
This  play  does. 
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FOR   PROSPECTIVE    CITIZENS 


Practical  Programs  for  Our 
Prospective  Citizens 

"Recreation  is  basic  to  the  integration  of  for- 
eign-born citizens  with  American  life,  and  noth- 
ing is  of  more  importance  in  the  citizenship  pro- 
gram." 

In  developing  this  thought,  Mrs.  Eva  W. 
White  of  Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  Boston,  who 
spoke  at  the  Connecticut  State  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  held  at  Bridgeport,  May  5-7,  pointed 
out  some  of  the  essentials  in  work  with  foreign- 
born. 

Any  neighborhood  worker  who  attempts  to 
bring  the  foreign-born  into  neighborhood  life 
must  be  steeped  in  the  background  of  the  for- 
eign-born people  whom  he  is  serving.  He  must 
know  the  political  and  social  background  of  the 
country  from  which  the  foreign-born  come.  This 
gives  him  a  reality  of  approach  which  will,  more 
than  any  other,  break  down  shyness'. 

There  is  danger  in  trying  too  quickly  to  draw 
the  foreign-born  into  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  the  contribution  which  they  have  to  make  and 
the  gifts  they  bring  from  an  older  civilization.  It 
is  far  better  first  to  show  them  the  meaning  of 
American  hospitality  and  to  give  them  a  recep- 
tion to  America.  In  Boston  the  plan  was  worked 
out  of  having  the  period  from  May  1st  to  July 
1st  the  period  of  welcome.  Lists  of  newly  ar- 
rived immigrants  were  secured  and  all  who  had 
taken  up  their  residence  in  the  neighborhood  were 
visited  personally.  Information  was  left  with 
each  regarding  public  schools,  parks,  playgrounds 
and  the  other  opportunities  open  to  them.  This 
information  was  issued  in  the  form  of  a  small 
circular  in  the  native  language  of  the  individual 
to  whom  it  was  given,  and  the  significance  of  the 
facilities  and  opportunities  was  pointed  out.  In 
connection  with  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  a 
reception  was  given  the  foreign-born  in  which 
they  met  the  American  officials  of  their  communi- 
ties. It  was  found  exceedingly  valuable  for  the 
new  citizens  to  meet  in  this  way  the  native  born 
who  represent  American  institutions. 

Another  principle  of  basic  importance  in  the 
program  of  work  with  foreign-born  is  that  the 
approach  to  the  problem  of  assimilation  and  citi- 
zenship should  be  through  the  adult  rather  than 
the  child.  It  is  harder  to  do  this,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  adult  is  the 
greater  problem,  it  is  the  fundamental  method  of 
approach.  Children  easily  learn  American  cus- 


toms and  often  this  very  fact  threatens  family 
life.  The  recreation  program  can  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  bridge  the  chasm  and  bring  chil- 
dren and  adults  together. 

Again  neighborhood  workers  must  guard 
against  repressing  the  foreign-born  by  insistence 
on  an  American  code.  It  is  vital  to  keep  some- 
thing of  the  informality  which  the  European  has 
and  to  provide  a  familiar  environment  to  which 
he  will  respond.  A  color  scheme  involving  the 
colors  of  his  native  country  will  make  a  tremen- 
dous appeal  to  the  foreign-born.  Temperamental 
peculiarities  and  differences  should  be  kept  alive. 

Every  race  responds  to  music  but  some  re- 
spond to  a  greater  degree  and  the  gifts  along 
musical  lines  are  differently  expressed.  The 
Spanish  and  Italian  do  not  naturally  have  male 
choruses.  The  Italian  is  naturally  operatic.  It 
should  be  the  function  of  the  recreation  program 
to  keep  singing  alive  by  developing  it  along  the 
line  followed  by  the  particular  race  in  question. 

After  about  six  weeks  devoted  to  home  visiting, 
to  receptions  and  to  emphasis  on  American  fea- 
tures, the  point  is  reached  where  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  foreign -born  should  be  made  and  the 
time  comes  when  it  is  important  for  them  to  begin 
to  do  things.  Music,  drama  and  handcraft  are 
the  three  major  approaches  and  the  main  chan- 
nels through  which  the  contributions  of  the  for- 
eign-born will  find  expression.  The  whole  chal- 
lenge to  our  program  is  the  interweaving  of  these 
contributions  through  the  entire  leisure  time  pro- 
gram. 

Folk  plays  are  one  important  channel.  A  few 
years  ago  a  young  Russian  wrote  an  admirable 
play  telling  of  his  own  experiences  in  escaping 
from  prison,  which  was  presented  at  the  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  House.  This  created  much  inter- 
est. The  production  of  Anna  Karenina  at  the 
same  theatre  was  a  neighborhood  project.  Over 
three  months  were  spent  in  preparing  for  the  pre- 
sentation. The  neighborhood  folk  attended  the 
rehearsals  and  gave  their  suggestions.  They 
provided  the  furniture  to  be  used  on  the  stage 
and  advised  in  matters  of  costuming. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  put  on  plays  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  who  are  giving  them  and  who 
compose  the  audience.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  the 
foreign-born  citizen  must  speak  only  English. 
He  must,  of  course,  learn  English  but  it  is  im- 
portant for  him  to  have  in  his  leisure  time  inter- 
ests the  freedom  which  his  own  language  offers. 

In  our  large  mass  performances  there  is  great 
opportunity  for  building  together  all  the  talents 
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of  the  foreign-born.  Holiday  celebrations  bring 
people  together,  and  pageants  developed  along 
the  line  of  American  history  are  splendid  citizen- 
ship media.  Painting,  drawing  and  sculpture 
provide  exceedingly  valuable  channels  for  citi- 
zenship building.  Philadelphia  has  a  graphic 
sketch  club  where  all  nationalities  mingle  in  sculp- 
ture and  art  classes.  The  founder  of  the  club 
has  bought  an  old  church,  which  he  has  turned 
into  a  sanctuary  for  art,  and  here  his  own  price- 
less art  collection  is  housed  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  people,  who  may  go  in  freely. 

There  must  be  in  the  field  of  physical  activi- 
ties the  same  participation  which  the  art  field 
makes  possible.  Adult  field  days  and  indoor 
game  evenings  and  celebrations  are  important. 
School  buildings  opened  as  social  centers  are  won- 
derful rallying  points  for  the  foreign-born  who 
come  to  this  country  believing  the  school  to  be 
the  high  point  in  American  life. 

Early  in  the  program  the  discussion  club  should 
be  introduced  so  that  the  foreign-born  may  ask 
questions  about  America  and  in  this  way  there 
may  be  built  up  a  knowledge  of  America. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  neighbor- 
hood worker  to  make  the  foreign-born  mother 
realize  from  the  first  that  she  cannot  leave  her 
child  to  us.  She  must  follow  him  through  all 
his  experiences.  For  this  reason  there  should  be 
neighborhood  groups  of  mothers  back  of  the  play- 
ground and  these  groups  must  be  brought  into 
the  recreation  program  in  a  way  which  will  realr 
ize  the  American  ideal  of  participation  for  all. 


Dudley  Allen  Sargent 

One  of  the  great  pioneers  in  physical  educa- 
tion, Dr.  Dudley  Allen  Sargent,  died  at  Peter- 
boro,  New  Hampshire,  July  21.  For  forty  years 
director  of  Hemenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard, 
inventor  of  modern  gymnasium  apparatus,  head 
of  a  great  training  school  for  teachers  of  physical 
education.  President  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Physical  Training  from 
1890  to  1895,  author,  and  "apostle  of  exercise 
for  everybody,"  Dr.  Sargent's  contribution  in 
his  chosen  field  has  been  of  inestimable  value. 
Hundreds  of  workers  in  camp,  college  and  play- 
ground gained  training  and  inspiration  from  his 
leadership.  "Throughout  his  career  he  served  no 
end  ulterior  to  his  avowed  one — health,  fresh  air, 
well-being  for  all." 


A   Young   City   in   Florida 
Establishes  a  Record 

By  •  —  i 

ELIZABETH  D.  QUAINTANCE 

Twelve  years  ago  the  flourishing  little  city  of 
Lake  Wales,  Florida,  did  not  exist,  even  in  the 
minds  of  its  founders.  In  1912  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  ran  a  branch  line  through  the  tur- 
pentine camp,  where  the  city  now  stands,  in  or- 
der to  reach  some  of  the  older  towns  down  the 
"ridge"  and  bring  out  turpentine  and  lumber. 
Immediately  men  of  vision  began  to  dream  dreams 
of  a  city  of  homes  dotted  over  the  rolling  land 
and  by  the  sides  of  the  lake.  Because  dreams 
have  a  way  of  coming  true  with  remarkable  ra- 
pidity in  Florida,  Lake  Wales  is  now  a  commun- 
ity of  about  3,000  people,  with  some  very  definite 
accomplishments  to  its  credit. 

On  June  2  the  city,  on  petition  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens,  held  an  election  on  a  bond  issue 
for  $195,000  for  developing  parks  and  play- 
grounds around  two  beautiful  lakes,  a  baseball 
and  athletic  field,  a  municipal  golf  course  and 
other  improvements.  The  bond  issue  carried 
twelve  to  one. 

Crystal  Lake — the  smaller  of  the  two  lakes — 
which  is  in  the  center  of  the  town,  has  some  su- 
perb oak  trees  and  other  virgin  growth,  which,  so 
far  as  possible,  will  be  left  in  its  native  state. 
Here  there  will  be  an  outdoor  amphitheatre  with 
natural  stage  setting  and  a  temple  of  music  ir* 
Grecian  style,  situated  at  the  water's  edge,  with 
steps  leading  to  the  lake.  In  other  sections  will 
be  located  tennis  courts,  croquet  grounds,  grounds 
for  volley  ball,  horseshoe  pitching  and  similar 
sports.  There  will  be  equipment  for  the  smaller 
children,  including  sand  banks  and  wading  pools 
for  the  tiny  tots. 

With  the  able  advice  of  the  Correspondence 
Bureau  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  a  Community  Council  was 
recently  organized  with  representatives  from 
all  the  organizations  in  town — the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Women's  Club,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation, Boy  Scouts,  churches  and  similar  groups, 
who  helped  through  publicity  to  make  the  bond 
issue  a  success.  Committees  from  the  Council 
will  conduct  its  work  in  cooperation  with  the  City 
Park  Commissioners  in  the  interest  of  an  ade- 
quate recreation  program  for  the  entire  commun- 
ity. 


Recreation  for  the  Small  Town  and 

Country* 

BY 

J.  W.  COVERDALE 
Secretary,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


Your  program  committee  has  assigned  me  the 
subject  "Play  for  the  Small  Town  and  Country," 
but  I  much  prefer  to  call  it  "Recreation  for  the 
Small  Town  and  Country"  because  "play"  does 
not  mean  the  same  to  the  rural  folks  that  it  does 
to  the  urban  communities. 

In  order  that  I  may  better  present  the  rural 
recreation  problem  to  you  I  wish  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  agricultural  population  and  industry  and  its 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 

We  now  have  a  population,  according  to  the  lat- 
est census,  of  approximately  117,000,000  people, 
31  per  cent,  of  whom  are  listed  as  rural  folks — 26 
per  cent,  of  our  total  population  actually  engaged 
in  farming. 

The  total  valuation  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States   is  $78,000,000,000,   which   makes    it   the 
largest  industry  in  the  country  today.     We  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  so-called  "big  industries" 
such  as  manufacturing,  and  when  we  summarize 
the  total  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  we  find  it  amounts  to 
$45,000,000,000.    The  total  valuation  of  the  rail- 
roads as  given  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  a  little  less  than  $19,000,000,000.    The 
total  capital  and  surplus  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
nation  is  about  $6,500,000,000.     The  total  valua- 
tion of  all  the  coal  mines  is  $2,250,000,000.     In 
other  words  the  business  of  agriculture  is  greater 
than  the  combined  valuation  of  the  above  four 
great  industries.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
total  national  income  from  all  of  our  industries, 
including  agriculture,  we  find  the  31  per  cent,  of 
our  rural  folks  receiving  but  15  per  cent,  of  the 
total    national    income,    which    is    approximately 
$10,976,000,000,  and  out  of  this  amount  the  farm- 
er pays  annually  for  manufactured  commodities 
handled  in  the  rural  homes  a  little  better  than 
$7,000,000,000. 

The  farmer  pays  out  directly  for  freight  a  lit- 

*Address  delivered  at  Recreation   Congress,   Springfield,  Illinois, 
October  9.   1921 
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tie  better  than  $1,000,000,000  annually.  He  pays 
for  interest  to  the  money  markets  nearly  $1,000,- 
000,000  annually.  He  pays  in  taxes  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  government — national,  state,  county 
and  community — according  to  records  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion, about  85  cents  on  every  $100  of  actual  value, 
or  around  $663,000,000,  making  a  total  outlay  for 
the  four  items  of  some  $9,663,000,000,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $1,313,000,000  to  be  divided  between 
650,000,000  farm  families;  in  other  words  leav- 
ing each  family  approximately  $220  to  pay  for  the 
private  education  of  the  children,  such  as  music 
and  private  college  training,  to  pay  the  doctor 
bills,  hospital  bills,  the  upkeep  of  his  buildings, 
the  maintenance  of  his  church,  his  recreation — 
and  the  balance  may  be  laid  away  for  savings ! 

With  such  conditions  existing  the  problems  of 
rural  community  development  and  rural  com- 
munity recreation  begin  to  appear,  and  one  be- 
gins to  ask  what  can  be  done  to  better  this  situa- 
tion. Our  answer  is :  intelligent  production,  eco- 
nomical transportation,  businesslike  financing, 
orderly  marketing,  and  community  organizations 
with  well  balanced  programs  of  work  that  will 
enlist  the  support  of  every  member  of  the  family 
and  every  family  of  the  community. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  COMMUNITY 

I  have  often  been  asked  to  define  a  community. 
My  answer  is :  A  community  is  a  given  area  meas- 
ured in  size  only  by  the  pulling  power  of  its  center 
of  attraction.  In  other  words,  it  might  be  a  small 
trading  center,  and  there  the  size  of  the  commun- 
ity would  be  measured  by  its  trading  area.  If  a 
church,  the  size  would  be  -the  radius  of  its  mem- 
bership. If  a  community  club,  the  area  would  be 
measured  by  the  scope  of  its  program  and  the  re- 
quirements for  affiliation. 

A  trade  community  may  be  divided  into  many 
activities,  such  as  two  or  three  competitive  banks, 
stores,  churches,  lodges  or  clubs,  yet  all  these 
groups  have  one  common  purpose,  and  if  united 
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for  one  common  purpose  the  community  will  be  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  modern  question  is: 

How  can  we  keep  our  young  folks  in  this  com- 
munity after  they  are  grown? 

We  believe  that  these  homes  of  ours  are  ours 
only  through  life,  and  unless  we  can  leave  our 
farm  in  a  condition  capable  of  producing  more 
food  per  acre  than  it  did  when  we  took  it  over, 
and  provide  better  educational  and  recreational 
conditions  for  our  children,  then  we  as  a  farm 
family  shall  not  have  fulfilled  our  mission  in  life. 

The  American  farmer  through  the  intelligent 
use  of  advanced  machinery  has  become  the  great- 
est producer  of  food  per  man  unit  of  any  nation. 
The  standard  of  living  of  the  American  farmer  is 
also  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  yet  the 
product  of  his  labor  that  goes  for  export  must  be 
sold  in  competition  with  the  foreign  farmer,  whose 
standard  of  living  is  low  and  whose  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  kept  down  by  that  means. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
that  enough  business  can  be  put  into  agriculture 
to  lift  the  nation's  greatest  industry  to  a  level  with 
the  other  industries  of  the  nation. 

ELECTRICITY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE 

The  American  people  are  now  passing  into  an 
electrical  age  where  labor  is  being  lightened  in  the 
city  home  as  well  as  in  the  factory.  Transporta- 
tion is  also  being  facilitated  by  the  use  of  electri- 
cal power.  But  to  date  the  uses  of  electricity 
have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  our  city 
cousins.  Should  not  these  same  privileges  and 
comforts  of  the  city  home  and  factory  be  given 
to  the  farm  home  and  farm  enterprise?  We  be- 
lieve they  should,  and  recently  a  committee  was 
selected  from  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  the  Independent  Farm 
Lighting  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  and  the 
Rural  Engineering  Division  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  encourage  further 
study  and  research  on  electricity  and  its  relation 
to  agriculture.  And  it  is  the  hope  that  eventually 
drudgery  may  be  taken  from  the  farm  and  farm 
home  to  such  an  extent  that  our  farm  women  in- 
stead of  being  broken  in  health  on  the  average  at 
forty  years  of  age  will  maintain  their  health  and 
strength  on  an  equal  basis  with  their  city  cousins. 
Only  with  efficiency  and  prosperity  will  agricul- 


ture reach  a  position  to  enjoy  the  recreation  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  it. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  RECREATION 

In  order  that  the  way  may  be  paved  for  recrea- 
tion there  must  of  course  be  community  or  county 
organization,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  is  providing 
such  a  division  in  its  departments.  The  program 
of  the  Home  and  Community  Committee  is  briefly 
as  follows : 

1.  Assist  states  in  developing  county  and  com- 
munity programs  of  work  that  will  benefit 
the  whole  family 

a.  Assist  in  setting  up  one  county  in  each 
state  with  good  community  organization 
with  monthly  programs 

b.  Provide  programs  for  use  of  communities 

c.  Prepare  proper  material  for  debates  on 
questions  of  national  importance 

d.  Assist  in  correlating  the  county  and  com- 
munity programs  with  other  organizations 
and  with  the  Agricultural  Extension  pro- 
gram of  the  Agricultural  College  or  uni- 
versity to  avoid  duplication  of  activities 

e.  Assist    in    working    out    recreation    and 
health  programs 

f.  Assist  in  developing  more  reading  mate- 
rial for  farm  folks 

2.  Assist  states  in  giving  proper  assistance  to 
America's  best  crop — her  boys  and  girls 

a.  Cooperate  with  National  Committee  on 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work 

b.  Cooperate   with   Extension    Agencies   in 
securing  local  club  leaders,  and  assist  in 
getting  proper  supervision. 

How  CLAY  COUNTY  BECAME  A  REAL 
COMMUNITY 

Perhaps  play  in  the  country  means  something 
different  than  in  the  city,  and  our  interpretation 
of  community  recreation  might  be  best  illustrated 
by  citing  specific  instances  where  marked  de- 
velopment can  be  shown. 

In  1913  in  Clay  County,  Iowa,  a  small  group 
of  men  and  women  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  farm 
bureau  and  employed  a  county  agricultural  agent. 
Clay  County  is  strictly  a  rural  county  with  the 
largest  town  having  a  population  of  about  4,000, 
and  several  little  towns,  about  one  to  a  township. 
The  farms  of  Clay  County  averaged  the  largest 
of  any  county  in  the  state,  and  every  member  of 
the  farm  family  was  intensely  busy  keeping  those 
farms  going.  The  business  interests  were  also 
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busy — looking  after  their  own  affairs.  The  Farm 
Bureau  board  was  made  up  of  people  from  the 
farm  and  village,  and  when  they  first  met  to  con- 
sider their  program  of  work  for  the  county  agent 
for  the  coming  year  they  found  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  strangers  to  one  another 
and  not  one  of  them  had  a  definite  program  in 
mind. 

So  an  analysis  of  the  county  was  made  to  de- 
termine first,  in  their  relation,  the  most  important 
cash  crops  of  the  county;  second,  the  problems 
confronting  the  people  in  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  that  crop,  and  third,  how  and  who  would 
attempt  to  correct  the  trouble.  In  the  analysis  it 
developed  that  there  was  strife  in  some  sections 
of  the  county  over  roads,  drainage  problems, 
schools  and  similar  matters.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  small  community 
organization  in  each  township  or  voting  precinct. 
Then  each  of  these  small  groups  made  their  an- 
alyses, appointed  committees,  and  soon  began 
holding  monthly  meetings,  spending  a  half  day  or 
a  whole  day  each  month  on  the  business  side  of 
the  community. 

Debates  on  road  questions,  schools  and  other 
civic  problems  were  held  in  the  communities,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  people,  old  and  young, 
became  better  acquainted  with  their  neighbors. 
When  they  once  learned  to  understand  one  an- 
other their  differences  disappeared. 

I  well  remember  one  community  where  two 
neighbors  lived  less  than  two  miles  apart  for  three 
years,  the  women  folks  never  having  met  except 
to  pass  on  the  road.  The  community  meeting 
brought  about  their  acquaintance.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  a  barbecue,  picnic,  colt  and  calf 
show  was  arranged  for  the  county  center.  The 
business  interests  furnished  the  barbecue,  and 
4000  of  the  people  of  the  county  had  their  first 
countywide  day  of  recreation. 

The  second  year  it  was  repeated,  and  the  third 
year  it  continued  to  grow.  I  happened  to  be  at 
each  of  the  meetings,  and  during  the  judging  of 
the  cattle  the  third  year  I  overheard  two  farmers, 
one  from  Clay  County  and  one  from  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  talking.  Their  conversation  ran  as 
follows :  "Pete,  I  wish  my  farm  was  in  Clay 
County;  it  would  be  worth  $25  an  acre  more." 
"Why,  Hans,  how  can  that  be  ?  Your  land  is  bet- 
ter than  ours ;  it  is  newer  and  a  little  deeper  soil." 
"Well,  Pete,  the  difference  in  value  is  not  alto- 
gether in  the  soil.  Part  of  the  increased  value  is 
the  community  spirit  you  have.  You  people  are 
always  doing  something.  You  know  your  neigh- 


bors. And  the  young  folks  seem  satisfied.  I  have 
children  nearly  grown  and  they  don't  want  to  stay 
on  the  farm  nor  even  in  the  county.  They  are 
always  wanting  to  go  to  the  city,  and  often  they 
say,  'Why  can't  we  have  a  good  time  and  have 
things  going  on  like  they  do  in  Clay  County  ?'  " 
Such  statements  as  the  above  may  be  heard  all 
over  the  nation  where  community  work  is  prop- 
erly developed.  Clay  County  now  has  the  largest 
county  fair  in  the  state.  It  has  the  major  portion 
of  its  boys  and  girls  interested  in  developing  a 
greater  Clay  County,  and  it  has  developed  out- 
standing leaders — men  and  women — who  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  county  where  in 
1913  the  county  was  practically  lifeless.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  now  find  a  larger  percentage  of 
modern  farms,  farm  homes,  and  farm  families  in 
Clay  County  today  than  in  any  other  county  in 
the  country  that  bore  the  same  relation  to  agri- 
cultural development  as  did  Clay  County  in  1913. 

THE  COUNTRY'S  BEST  CROP — ITS  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  started  back  in 
1904,  now  has  an  enrollment  of  around  700,000 
and  reaches  into  every  state. 

It  is  a  cooperative  movement  for  agricultural 
education  as  well  as  constructive  recreation  for 
the  farm  boy  and  girl.  The  National  Committee 
on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  is  composed  of  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  who  have  an  employed 
secretary  in  the  person  of  G.  L.  Noble,  now  giv- 
ing his  full  time  to  securing  prize  money,  trips, 
contests  and  exhibits  for  the  children  of  rural 
districts.  This  year  Iowa  has  more  than  30,000 
enrollment  and  at  the  recent  Iowa  State  Fair  over 
900  boys  and  girls  from  the  different  counties  who 
were  winners  were  given  a  week  at  the  State  Fair. 
Three  hundred  eighty-four  baby  beeves  were  ex- 
hibited and  at  the  end  of  the  Fair  sold  for  over 
$40,000.  Hogs,  poultry,  canning,  sewing  and 
other  exhibits  of  equal  importance  were  shown. 

Next  December  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  in  Chicago,  1500  of  these  blue 
ribbon  boys  and  girls  from  all  over  the  United 
States  will  be  given  a  week's  recreation  in  Chi- 
cago in  connection  with  the  Exposition.  Other 
trips  have  been  given  to  every  State  Fair,  and  to 
district  and  county  fairs.  Many  of  our.  present 
day  leaders  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  were  enrolled 
in  the  club  work.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  county  ex- 
tension work  have  performed  a  wonderful  service 
to  America  in  this  project  which  has  provided 
both  recreation  and  education. 
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THE  MOTION  PICTURE  COUNTERACTS  THE  LURE 
OF  THE  CITY 

The  luring  of  the  American  boy  and  girl  to  the 
city  must  be  stopped.  The  bright  lights  of  the 
city  must  be  taken  to  the  rural  district,  and  I  know 
of  no  better  way  than  the  motion  picture  proper- 
ly made  and  properly  shown.  The  young  folks, 
since  the' advent  of  the  automobile,  have  eliminat- 
ed distance  and  will  congregate  where  activities 
are  great  enough  to  attract  them.  There  are  now 
approximately  450  motion  picture  machines  in 
use  in  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the  United  States  for 
rural  work,  and  last  year  more  than  seven  million 
rural  people  saw  supervised  movies  shown  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  agencies.  Educational  features, 
comedy  and  the  drama  are  given  in  the  school 
house,  the  church,  community  hall  or  large  farm 
house  as  readily  as  in  the  city. 

There  are  1600  county  Farm  Bureaus  in  the 
United  States  and  they  will  average  six  organized 
rural  communities  to  the  county  or  9,600  com- 
munity groups  that  meet  once  a  month  during  the 
winter,  and  a  large  portion  regularly  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  Each  of  these  communities 
has  a  program  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  Community  singing 

2.  Extension    subject    by    member    or    county 
agent 

3.  Song 

4.  Farm  Bureau  talk  by  member 

5.  Reports  of  current  events  in  state  and  na- 
tional offices 

6.  Entertainment    feature — playlet — or    debate 
on  some  question  affecting  the   welfare  of 
the  community 

7.  Business  session 

8.  Lunch  and  miscellaneous  entertainment. 

In  this  type  of  program  the  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls  all  have  an  important  part  to  perform, 
and  it  soon  brings  about  a  better  understanding 
of  each  family's  problems  and  an  organized  plan 
for  solving  them.  Rural  recreation  alone  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  time,  but  recreation  combined 
with  education  and  activities  that  promise  relief 
from  drudgery  and  nervous  tension,  and  recrea- 


tion that  promotes  good  fellowship  and  physical 
poise  for  the  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  of  the 
community  are  capable  of  producing  a  happy  and 
contented  farm  folk  and  a  prosperous  community. 


Pupil  Play  Leaders 

BY 

R.  C.  Oliver 
Maywood,  Illinois 

In  the  recreation  program  of  the  five  schools  of 
Maywood  we  have  inaugurated  a  system  known 
as  the  student  supervising  method  of  recreation, 
which  is  proving  very  successful.  We  select  a 
boy  and  a  girl  from  each  room  of  the  two  upper 
grades  to  serve  as  athletic  officials.  Calling  these 
officials  together  we  talk  to  them  about  their  re- 
sponsibility and  give  them  special  training  in  play- 
ground games  and  methods,  impressing  upon  them 
the  ideals  of  fair  play  which  it  is  their  task  to 
promote.  The  leaders  are  then  assigned  to  special 
rooms  in  groups  of  two,  a  boy  to  take  charge  of 
the  boys,  a  girl  to  lead  the  girls  in  their  play.  Each 
leader  is  given  a  schedule  for  the  week,  the  games 
being  varied  each  day  and  adapted  to  the  need  of 
the  class. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recreation  period  of 
thirty  minutes  the  officials  go  to  the  room  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned  and  take  their  group  to 
the  school  playground,  where  games  are  con- 
ducted. A  pupil  who  is  guilty  of  misconduct  is 
deprived  of  his  play  period  and  is  graded  lower 
in  deportment.  The  teachers  spend  part  of  the 
period  on  the  ground  but  they  do  not  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership. 

The  children  and  faculty  are  both  very  enthusi- 
astic about  the  results.  Some  very  good  recrea- 
tion workers  are  being  developed  and  the  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  the  children  is  helping  to 
strengthen  them  in  many  ways.  The  pupil  officials 
are  given  grades  in  their  monthly  reports  accord- 
in«r  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  performing  their 
tasks. 
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BY 

JOHN  F.  SMITH 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 


A  recreation  program  that  will  reach  out  and 
function  among  the  people  who  dwell  at  the  heads 
of  the  hollows  is  just  as  essential  to  a  healthy  and 
-virile  manhood  and  womanhood  there  as  it  is  in 
our  most  populous  cities. 

The  people  of  the  countryside  yearn  for  ex- 
pression of  body  and  spirit  just  as  do  those  who 
dwell  elsewhere.  And  the  boy  or  girl  who  lives 
in  the  remotest  section  of  a  township  or  county 
has  the  same  soul-hunger  for  group-action,  joy- 
making  and  companionship  as  those  who  are 
surrounded  by  all  the  elements  that  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  most  favored  regions  of  the  land. 
The  nearness  to  the  hills,  the  fragrance  of  green 
things  growing,  and  long  miles  of  rugged  road 
•do  not  suppress  the  desire  of  the  country  boy  and 
girl  to  share  in  the  play  and  the  joyous  fellowship 
•of  their  neighbors. 

"Tnou  SHALT  NOT"  Too  FREQUENTLY  HEARD 

Far  too  much,  it  seems  to  me,  of  parental  in- 
terest and  training  finds  expression  in  suppressive 
measures.  The  buoyancy  and  bubbling  spirits  of 
•childhood  and  youth  are  too  often  suppressed  and 
discouraged  by  those  whose  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children  cannot  be  questioned.  Well 
thought-out  measures  for  promoting  the  health 
and  morals  of  youth,  and  definite  plans  for  con- 
structive leadership  and  direction  in  leisure-time 
.activities  are  too  frequently  supplanted  by  the  oft 
repeated  "thou  shalt  not"  of  parents.  In  in- 
stances far  too  numerous  to  be  encouraging  the 
boy  must  not  run  on  the  lawn  grass,  must  not 
throw  rocks,  must  not  climb  treeis,  must  not  chase 
the  cat,  must  not  frighten  the  chickens,  must  not 
play  in  dirt,  must  not  go  about  the  creek,  must 
not  do  any  of  the  things  which  every  healthy 
country  boy  in  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of 
expression  is  bursting  to  do.  The  girl  is  much 
more  hedged  about  than  the  boy.  Those  fine,  in- 
vigorating out-door  activities  such  as  camping, 
climbing,  hiking,  running,  swimming  and  the  like 
are  too  often  denied  her.  She  must  be  merely 
the  conventional  girl  who  pleases  grandmother, 
and  she  dare  not  enter  into  any  fun  and  frolics 
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which  grandmother  could  not  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, as  grandmother  sees  it,  enter.  In  other 
words,  it  is  easier  for  a  great  multitude  of  par- 
ents in  the  open  country  to  say,  "Thou  shalt  not," 
than  it  is  to  plan  a  program  of  play  and  recreation 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  their  children.  And  many 
a  parent's  heart  is  broken,  and  many  a  home  cir- 
cle is  made  sorrowful  because  a  son  or  a  daugh- 
ter falls  or  leaves  the  hearthstone  to  seek  the  joys 
which  every  child  is  entitled  to  but  which  so 
many  homes  and  neighborhoods  do  not  afford. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  know  country 
life  that  in  spite  of  all  the  good  it  possesses  and 
all  the  joy  it  has  to  offer  there  is  a  very  large 
percentage  of  parents  who  do  not  understand 
and  appreciate  the  fundamental  needs  of  child- 
hood and  youth  for  joyous  recreation  and  well- 
directed  leisure-time  activities. 

EVILS  OF  REPRESSION 

A  result  of  this  neglect  of  youth  is  often  seen 
in  certain  vices  and  irregularities  which  creep 
into  the  life  of  the  community  and  poison  good 
American  blood  at  its  very  source.  All  students 
of  rural  life  are  agreed  that  much  of  the  virility 
in  the  blood  of  the  nation  comes  from  quiet  homes 
in  'sequestered  places  where  the  hardy  country 
folk  dwell.  These  same  students  also  know  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  pollution  in  our  country  life 
conies  from  those  neighborhoods  where  youth  is 
denied  an  outlet  for  the  wholesome  expression  of 
its  energies  and  desires. 

Deny  play  and  other  interesting  forms  of  rec- 
reation to  isolated  people  and  we  invite  insanity 
born  of  loneliness  and  brooding  over  joys  longed 
for  but  never  realized.  Or  we  help  to  make  the 
conditions  where  youth  finds  it  easy  to  indulge  in 
sexual  license  and  other  forms  of  dissipation 
which  sap  the  finer  qualities  and  leave  but  the 
mere  skeletons  of  manhood  and  womanhood  to 
set  the  moral  pace  for  the  next  generation. 

When  the  youth  who  live  out  in  very  remote 
places  are  denied  opportunities  for  joyous  self- 
expression  they  are  likely  to  develop  certain  un- 
social qualities  that  make  them  less  desirable  citi- 
zens or  even  a  menace  to  the  society  about  them. 
They  cannot  grow  into  normal  men  and  women 
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unless  they  can  find  normal  outlets  for  their  pent- 
up  energies.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  large 
numbers  of  people  who  live  in  isolated  places  can 
recall  many  who  possess  the  particular  kind  of 
qualities  which  least  fit  them  for  active  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  which  should  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tive interest  of  all  right-minded  people.  Thus 
is  life  often  tainted  in  the  very  regions  where  it 
should  be  purest,  and  the  strength  which  the  na- 
tion draws  from  the  hills  is  too  often  weakened 
because  so  many  of  the  people  who  dwell  there 
have  not  adequate  means  of  developing  the  traits 
that  would  best  fit  them  to  be  sovereign  rulers  of 
a  great  nation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  various 
phases  of  Americanization  should  not  overlook 
this  great  opportunity  to  make  of  the  open  coun- 
try the  finest  seed  bed  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
social  and  national  life.  Without  play  the  lofty 
ideals  of  many  a  country  youth  perish. 

PURIFY  LIFE  AT  ITS  SOURCE 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  keep  the  life  and 
ideals  of  the  hill  country  pure.  It  is  far  better 
to  purify  life  at  its  source  than  to  remove  a  taint 
once  it  is  implanted.  The  days  of  hunting  are 
about  over  for  most  people,  and  the  fine  thrill  of 
the  chase  is  becoming  a  matter  of  history.  Some- 
thing worth  while  must  take  its  place.  The  day 
of  log-rollings,  house-raisings  and  other  similar 
group  activities  belongs  to  former  generations, 
and  nothing  has  been  offered  to  country  dwellers 
in  their  stead.  It  is  true  that  the  automobile  lias 
come,  but  I  am  thinking  of  that  vast  army  of 
people  who  dwell  in  places  where  automobiles  are 
not  plentiful  and  where  the  country  is  so  rugged 
that  they  will  never  be  abundant.  And  I  ques- 
tion seriously  whether  the  automobile  will  ever 
be  instrumental  in  developing  those  fine  Amer- 
ican qualities  that  are  indigenous  to  the  soil  where 
country  folk  meet  together  in  a  neighborly  way 
and  share  each  other's  hopes  and  fears,  sorrows 
and  joys  on  a  common  level,  where  they  sing  to- 
gether, play  together  and  worship  together  as  be- 
comes citizens  of  a  true  democracy. 

ARE  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  HELPING? 

Insofar  as  it  reaches  the  people  of  the  remote 
countryside  the  present-day  program  of  athletics 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  a  miserable  failure. 
It  does  not  develop  play  leaders ;  it  does  not  teach 
the  masses  how  to  play  profitably;  it  does  not 
demonstrate  what  can  be  done  in  remote  neigh- 
borhoods ;  it  does  not  suggest  in  the  remotest  de- 


gree a  solution  of  the  problems  of  recreation  in 
individual  homes,  but  it  does  tend  to  develop  pro- 
fessionalism on  the  playground  and  snobbery  in 
the  few  who  participate  in  the  games  of  the  stad- 
ium and  the  bowl.  And  yet  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  by  our  colleges  and  universities  in  pro- 
moting conventional  athletics  among  those  who 
need  that  kind  least.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will 
be  until  they  begin  devoting  time  and  means  to 
providing  recreational  opportunities  for  the  mil- 
lions of  youth  and  adults  of  the  open  country 
who  do  the  hard  first-things  in  our  agricultural 
life  and  who  will  never  sit  in  college  halls  or 
share  the  artificial  life  on  the  campuses  of  our 
universities. 

Perhaps  sometime  when  our  great  educational 
institutions  experience  a  new  birth  some  college 
or  university  which  thinks  more  of  neglected  hu- 
manity than  it  does  of  developing  star  players  and 
winning  games  will  immortalize  itself  and  render 
an  inestimable  service  to  the  nation  by  scrapping 
its  major  athletic  activities  and  introducing  on 
the  campus  a  recreation  program  that  will  bring 
thousands  instead  of  dozens  into  play,  will  put  the 
emphasis  on  play  for  those  who  need  it  most 
rather  than  for  those  who  need  physical  develop- 
ment least,  will  train  leaders  who  will  carry  the 
blessings  of  joyous  self-expression  to  the  isolated 
homes  of  the  countryside  and  introduce  into  the 
life  of  the  neglected  and  forgotten  boy  and  girl 
of  remote  regions  an  element  that  will  add  a 
thousand  joys  to  their  daily  life  and  make  them 
worthier  citizens  of  our  great  nation.  May  some 
institution  be  brave  and  fearless  enough  to  point 
the  way  by  introducing  such  a  program  and  thus 
win  a  richer  life  by  rendering  a  greater  service. 

If  no  leading  college  or  university  possesses 
the  will  power  to  cast  off  the  fetters  of  conven- 
tional campus  athletics  and  adopt  this  program 
of  larger  service,  then  some  organization  not 
hampered  by  specified  gifts  and  alumni  opinion 
must  show  the  way. 

WHAT  KINDS  OF  RECREATION  ARE  NEEDED? 

What  are  some  of  the  kinds  of  recreation 
needed  by  the  people  of  the  remote  countryside  ? 

1.  Various  kinds  of  handicraft  that  develop 
skill,  furnish  a  means  of  self-expression,  and 
yield  an  income. 

The  country  man  who  needs  most  to  play  is 
often  the  man  who  also  needs  more  food,  more 
clothes,  better  creature  comforts.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  persuade  a  boy  to  play  when  he  is  hungry. 
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His  bodily  needs  must  be  satisfied  before  his  soul 
needs  can  be  supplied. 

2.  Good  stories  for  the  fireside 

The  service  now  rendered  by  our  schools  that 
offer  only  the  conventional  courses  will  be  greatly 
increased  when  they  require  every  student  to  take 
a  thorough  course  in  the  stories,  songs,  plays  and 
games  of  childhood  and  the  technique  of  directing 
the  play  of  little  children.  So  much  is  now  told 
that  is  idle  and  even  vulgar  that  it  is  little  wonder, 
that  children  grow  up  with  perverted  ideas  and 
standards  of  morality.  The  most  sacred  things 
in  life  are  often  made  the  butt  of  jests.  Evil 
stories  must  be  overcome  with  good  ones,  and 
some  institution  or  organization  must  lead  out 
in  teaching  the  good  stories  to  those  who  will  pass 
them  on  where  they  are  most  needed. 

3.  Group-singing  and  folk-dancing 

One  of  the  queer  things  about  country  life  in 
remote  regions  is  the  fact  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  ministers  are  opposed  to  people 
getting  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  merry. 
Part  of  this  opposition  is  founded  on  good  rea- 
son, part  of  it  is  traditional,  a  sort  of  left-over 
from  Puritan  days.  But  in  spite  of  this  attitude 
the  need  for  singing  and  group  merry-making  is 
very  great.  One  needs  only  to  go  to  a  church  in 
the  average  isolated  neighborhood  and  listen  to 
the  singing  to  be  convinced  that  merry  songs  de- 
serve to  be  known  and  sung  by  all  the  people. 
And  the  folk  dances  that  bring  neighbors  together 
in  congenial  relationships  would  prove  a  blessing 
far  beyond  that  which  the  forgotten  youth  now 
knows. 

4.  Reading  of  the  right  kind 

The  isolated  country  child  has  almost  nothing 
to  read.  Here  lies  a  vast  opportunity  for  college 
libraries,  public  libraries,  and  literary  circles. 
Only  here  and  there  is  any  effort  made  to  put 
suitable  reading  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
neglected  boy  and  girl,  and  most  of  these  efforts 
accomplish  little  more  than  the  discovery  of  the 
real  problems  involved.  How  shall  they  believe 


in  the  ideals  of  a  nation  about  which  they  have 
not  read  ?  And  how  shall  they  read  except  books 
be  sent  ?  And  how  may  they  be  sent  while  postal 
rates  are  so  high  and  while  most  of  our  libraries 
forbid  the  use  of  books  to  all  except  the  fortunate 
few  who  come  within  their  walls  ? 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  boy  and  girl  and 
the  exhausted  mother  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  ? 

5.  Inexpensive  home-made  play  apparatus 
At  the  majority  of   homes   in  the   Southland 

there  is  little  or  no  play  apparatus  for  children, 
the  numerous  simple  things  that  mean  so  much 
for  the  healthy  boy  and  girl  are  conspicuously 
absent.  There  is  no  playground,  no  portion  of 
field  or  meadow  set  apart  and  protected  where 
children  rhay  play.  They  must  seek  their  play- 
grounds among  the  trees  and  hills,  often  purposely 
out  of  sight  of  parents. 

6.  Entertainment  by  home  talent 

A  great  deal  of  effort  has  been  spent  by  well- 
meaning  persons  in  devising  ways  and  means  of 
entertaining  the  people  of  the  open  country.  Some 
would  send  professional  entertainers  among  them  ; 
some  would  install  a  movie  picture  machine  in 
every  neighborhood  and  have  the  people  gather 
and  sit  still  while  they  look  at  pictures ;  others 
would  resort  to  the  radio.  Some  of  these  are 
partly  right,  but  all  are  in  the  wrong.  Country 
folk  should  be  led  to  utilize  the  vast  amount  of 
recreation  material  which  they  already  have  and 
should  do  most  of  their  own  entertaining.  There 
is  more  material  and  more  talent  available  than 
many  people  dream  of  and  the  people  will  add  to 
their  joys  a  thousand  fold  when  all  this  talent  and 
material  is  put  to  work. 

Finally,  what  is  the  kind  of  recreation  that  will 
satisfy  the  people  of  the  countryside? 

It  must  be  related  to  the  economic  life.  It 
must  produce  physical  and  mental  health.  It 
must  in  most  instances  be  spiritualized,  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  highest  development  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  community,  and  it  must  be  "of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people." 


The  chief  impact  of  a  person's  life  comes  through  his  group  activities,  and  if  he  is  to  make 
any  contribution  to  the  larger  life  it  will  be  found  predominantly  in  such  relations.  Failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  accounts  for  the  existence  of  so  many  good  people  who  are  thoroughly  bad. 
If  ethics  are  to  function  in  the  family  but  not  in  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the  church  but  not 
in  the  board  of  directors,  in  the  Rotary  club  but  not  in  the  factory — then  we  may  as  well  have 
no  ethics,  for  the  places  where  we  talk  about  ethics  are  relatively  unimportant  while  the  places 
where  we  act  significantly  shape  our  lives  and  other  lives  and  determine  whether  we  are  building 
a  miserable  or  a  joyful  world. — E.  C.  Lindeman,  The  Survey. 
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An  Inner-Court  Playground 

BY 
R.  K.  ATKINSON 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

"I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Scarlotti,  the  man  who 
has  made  this  possible  by  giving  us  the  use  of  his 
land."  We  were  standing  in  a  little  playground 
about  150  feet  square  in  the  heart  of  the  con- 
gested section  of  Hartford.  We  had  entered  the 
playground  through  a  ten  foot  alley  leading  back 
between  the  tenements.  After  passing  through 
the  alley,  which  was  dark  and  dingy,  we  came  out 
upon  an  open  space  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 


A    SECTION    OF   BENCH    AND    FENCE   UTILIZED    BY   THE 

PARK    DEPARTMENT    OF    HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT,     IN 

BEAUTIFYING   SECTIONS   IN   TENEMENT   DISTRICTS 

the  rear  porches  of  four-story  tenements,  while 
upon  the  fourth  side  was  the  rear  of  a  garage 
with  the  usual  group  of  battered  and  partly  dis- 
mantled automobiles.  This  "backyard"  of  the 
tenements,  where  one  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  discover  tin  cans  and  ash  heaps,  was  filled 
with  laughing  children  at  play,  and  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  benches  back  of  which  was  an  eight 
foot  hedge  with  flowering  shrubs.  Small  wonder 
that  at  twilight  the  porches  of  the  tenements  were 
crowded  with  mothers  who  watched  their  children 
at  play,  and  that  Mr.  Scarlotti  should  have  shown 
just  a  little  bit  of  pride  as  he  modestly  said,  "Oh, 
I  have  done  very  little  to  let  Mr.  Parker  clean  up 
my  lot  and  put  in  the  play  apparatus." 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  summer  and  we 
had  approached  the  playground  through  streets 
that  were  crowded  with  children,  and  then  when 
the  automobile  in  which  we  were  driving  stopped 


we  walked  through  the  narrow  alley  to  find  our- 
selves suddenly  in  this  beauty  spot.  This  devel- 
opment of  the  inner-court  playground  is  made 
possible  by  an  ingenious  device  which  has  been 
developed  by  George  Parker,  Superintendent  of 
Parks  in  the  City  of  Hartford.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion of  fence  and  park  bench  which  is  made  in 
eight  foot  sections,  the  bench  and  fence  being 
bolted  together.  It  can  be  set  up  in  any  space 
and  .in  any  combination  of  the  eight  foot  units. 
The  space  of  about  six  feet  between  the  bench 
and  the  fence  is  used  for  the  planting  of  shrub- 
bery from  the  nurseries  and  greenhouses  of  the 
Park  Department,  so  that  each  of  these  little 
inner-court  playgrounds,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  the  city  of  Hartford,  not  only  provides  play 
space  for  little  children  close  to  their  own  homes 
but  also  brings  into  the  section  of  the  city,  which 
needs  it  most,  some  of  the  beauty  of  Hartford's 
remarkable  park  system.  As  the  summer  season 
advances  the  shrubbery  is  changed  occasionally 
and  in  the  late  summer  evergreens  are  substituted 
for  flowering  plants  in  those  playgrounds  which 
carry  on  into  the  fall  and  winter. 

The  plan  not  only  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend 
it  where  privately  owned  lands  are  used  temporar- 
ily for  play  space,  but  it  also  provides  a  very  prac- 
tical way  of  bringing  the  artistic  and  beautiful 
to  the  playground  without  in  any  way  hampering 
its  use  for  active  play  and  games. 

In  a  crowded  section  of  ihe  east  side  of  New 
York  City,  a  young  woman  director  of  a  play- 
ground remarked  to  the  policeman  on  the  beat, 
"I  could  take  care  of  more  small  children  here, 
and  yet  the  nearby  streets  are  crowded.  Why 
don't  they  come  here?"  The  policeman  answered, 
"I  don't  know  but  maybe  I  can  find  out  for  you." 
He  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  precinct  cap- 
tain and  the  next  day  every  roundsman  in  the 
district  was  instructed  to  ask  the  mothers  why 
their  children  played  in  the  street.  The  third  day 
the  mothers'  answer  was  returned.  It  was  as 
unanimous  as  it  was  obvious :  "We  want  the  chil- 
dren to  play  where  we  can  see  them  and  where 
they  can  hear  us  when  we  call  them." 

The  problem  is  difficult  of  solution  in  the 
crowded  city,  but  every  bit  of  open  space,  be  it 
ever  so  small,  which  can  be  discovered  and  put 
to  use  as  Superintendent  Parker  is  doing  with 
this  backyard  and  a  number  of  other  small  par- 
cels of  land  in  Hartford  helps  just  so  much  to 
better  the  environment  of  the  children. 

Reports  sent  Mr.  Parker  by  Miss  Marion  L. 
Kropp,  who  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  play- 
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grounds,  show  an  attendance  from  May  through 
October  of  36,758. 

"The  yard  which  Mr.  Weinstein  gave  us  was 
soon  made  very  attractive  by  the  placing  of 
shrubs  around  the  inclosure.  Benches  completely 
inclosed  the  playground  proper.  Nothing  re- 
mained now  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  children 
but  the  installing  of  apparatus  which  consists 
of  one  cellar  door  slide,  three  rope  swings,  three 
chair  swings  for  the  babies,  one  see-saw  and  a 
sand  pile.  Never  were  there  such  shrieks  of  de- 
light as  the  children  gave  when  they  watched  the 
setting-up  of  equipment. 

"Until  three  o'clock  the  little  folk  of  kinder- 
garten age  reign  supreme.  Soon  after  this  an 
army  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  grades  rushes 
in  and  how  they  do  enjoy  themselves !  About 
six  o'clock  workers  from  stores,  shops  and  fac- 
tories make  their  appearance.  Mention  must  be 
made  here  of  the  parents  who  come  to  watch  their 
little  ones  at  play.  All  seem  to  appreciate  what 
has  been  done  for  them. 

"The  past  few  days  all  hands  have  been  get- 
ting ready  for  school.  Following  my  suggestion 
both  boys  and  girls  have  had  their  heads  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  kerosene.  I  seem  to  be 
establishing  quite  a  reputation  as  tonsorial  art- 
iste. How  nervous  I  was  when  I  was  first  called 
into  one  of  the  homes,  handed  a  pair  of  immense 
scissors  and  asked  if  I  would  cut  Dominick's 
curls !  I  don't  want  to  appear  egotistical  but 
Dominick  soon  appeared  with  quite  a  fine  bob, 
even  to  the  shaving  up  the  back ! 

"The  next  day  I  trimmed  two  more.  There  are 
two  more  customers  awaiting  me  tomorrow. 

"Several  mothers  have  brought  outgrown 
dresses  of  big  sister  and  wanted  to  know  how 
they  could  be  made  over  for  little  sister.  Mothers 
who  never  before  attempted  dressmaking  are  now 
turning  out  pretty  little  dresses  and  boys'  suits 
and  are  so  happy  and  proud  of  their  results." 

"Today  marked  the  end  of  several  happy  weeks 
for  many  who  daily  came  to  the  Pleasant  Street 
Playground — grownups,  children  and  "Teach." 

"For  the  grownups,  they  have  proved  very  prof- 
itable and  beneficial  weeks.  Hygiene,  social  and 
personal ;  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies — the  dan- 
gers of  giving  them  cucumbers  and  unripe  fruit ; 
child  training — why  the  children  should  not  be 
hit  over  the  head;  practical  demonstrations  in 
cooking  and  the  forming  of  well  balanced  and  yet 
inexpensive  meals  with  the  elimination  of  coffee 
and  tea  and  the  substitution  of  milk  and  cocoa 
for  children ;  the  making  of  little  trousers  from 


father's  worn-out  ones  and  little  rompers  and 
dresses  from  mother's  and  big  sister's  cast-off, 
have  all  been  taught. 

"The  children  also  have  made  strides  toward 
becoming  better  Americans.  In  the  morning,  all, 
even  the  three  year  olds,  would  appear  with 
brushed  teeth,  scrubbed  face,  neck,  arms  and  legs 
and  combed  hair.  It  was  soon  proved  that  dirty 
children  are  cross,  scrappy  children,  and  that  on 
sweltering  hot  nights  those  who  went  to  bed  clean 
woke  up  next  morning  more  rested  than  those 
who  were  dirty. 

"With  all  this,  the  children  have  never  wanted 
for  stories,  new  games  and  other  methods  of 
self-expression." 


Activities  in  Elmira 

When  Elmira  Community  Service  began  to 
take  stock  for  its  third  year  report,  it  found  that 
its  program  included  more  than  fifty  activities. 
A  few  of  the  more  unusual  follow: 

A  Boys'  Band  with  145  members  is  rehearsing 
twice  a  week.  The  boys  have  bought  their  own 
instruments  and  pay  for  their  lessons.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  band  has  made  it  possible,  it  is 
said,  for  most  of  the  schools  to  have  orchestras. 

Contests — A  number  of  contests  have  been 
held;  among  them  have  been  contests  in  bird 
house  building,  baseball  pitching,  model  airplane 
building  and  flying,  kite  flying  and  model  house 
building. 

Doll  Fashion  Shows 

Golfing.  An  unused  part  of  a  local  park  was 
converted  into  a  golf  course  in  which  Com- 
munity Service  invested  $526,  the  Recreation 
Commission  and  Park  Board  furnishing  the  up- 
keep. 

Block  Parties  and  Old-time  Square  Dances 

Roller  Skating.  Paved,  smooth  blocks  are  set 
aside  between  4  and  7  p.  m. 

Traveling  Theatre.  This  theatre,  16'  x  15' 
with  footlights  and  ten  border  lights,  costs  $525 
for  construction  and  $56  for  curtains.  The  the- 
atre has  lent  a  great  deal  to  the  success  of  com- 
munity singing.  Blue  prints  showing  the  con- 
struction of  the  theatre  may  be  secured  at  cost 
from  Elmira  Community  Service. 

Many  other-  activities  might  be  listed.  The 
thirty-two  page  booklet  in  which  the  activities 
are  described  is  attractively  illustrated.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  anyone  desiring  a  copy  write  to  Mr. 
Z.  Nespor,  Executive  Secretary,  Elmira  Commun- 
ity Service,  413  East  Water  Street,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 
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Portchester  Mothers   Learn 
the  Science  of  Play 

BY 
MABEL  TRAVIS  WOOD 

It  started  in  the  yard  of  a  mother  in  Port- 
chester, N.  Y.,  who  had  the  pleasant  custom  of 
playing  with  her  children  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors' children  almost  every  summer  evening.  Last 
winter  she  told  Miss  Rieman,  the  city's  director 
of  recreation,  of  her  home  play  nights  and  of  her 
desire  to  learn  more  games.  Thus  grew  the  idea 
of  a  play  class,  to  teach  all  the  mothers  of  the 
neighborhood  games  they  could  play  with  their 
children. 

When  they  were  asked  to  join  the  class,  the 
mothers  were  most  polite.  "Yes,  I'd  be  delighted 
to  come— but — of  course,  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
would  have  the  time  for  it." 

After  the  first  meeting  they  all  decided  that 
they  certainly  would  have  time  for  it !  Since  then 
these  mothers  have  met  every  other  Friday  night, 
studying  and  discussing  a  portion  of  Joseph  Lee's 
Play  in  Education,  learning  new  games  to  play 
with  their  children.  Not  only  do  they  learn  games, 
but  they  learn  the  psychological  reasons  for  each 
game's  existing  and  the  things  which  it  can  con- 
tribute to  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  the 
child. 

Every  Saturday  morning  Tommy,  aged  eight, 
asks  his  mother,  one  of  the  play  group,  "Well, 
Mother,  what  games  did  you  learn  last  night? 
Let's  have  'em!" 

The  program  at  the  meetings  is  as   follows : 

1.  Reading  of  Joseph's  Lee's  Play  in  Education. 

2.  Playing  of  children's  games,  both  active  and 
quiet.     Discussing  the  value  of  the  game  for  the 
child.     3.  Surveying  the  "table  of  interest."     On 
this  table   each  mother   places   at  each   meeting 
something  she  thinks  will  be  of  help  and  interest 
to  the  other  mothers.    It  may  be  a  book  or  maga- 
zine dealing  with  child  training,  a  clipping,  or  a 
sample  copy  of  a  child's  magazine,  such  as  John 
Martin's  Book. 

The  most  interesting  thing  to  the  leader  of  the 


class  has  been  the  unfolding  of  the  play  spirit  in 
the  mothers.  They  are  re-entering  the  delightful 
play  world  they  knew  as  little  girls.  Self-con- 
scious at  first,  they  now  play  with  the  zest  of 
children.  They  look  forward  to  Friday  evenings 
because  it  means  they  are  going  to  have  a  good 
time,  as  well  as  to  learn  things  that  will  put  them, 
in  closer  touch  with  their  children. 

One  night  the  reading  and  discussion  took  more 
time  than  usual.  "Aren't  we  going  to  play  any 
games  tonight?"  one  mother  finally  asked.  Then 
she  admitted  shamelessly,  "I  want  to  play.  Come, 
let's  play  we're  Indians !" 

The  mothers  are  trying  out  all  the  games  at 
home,  and  finding  that  they  work.  They  say  that 
they  never  before  have  realized  the  true  meaning, 
of  the  child's  play  life,  and,  now  that  they  are 
learning,  they  have  a  greater  respect  for  their 
children.  One  mother  announced,  "When  I'm  in 
the  kitchen,  working,  and  I  see  Johnny  playing 
around  on  the  floor,  he  looks  entirely  different  to 
me  than  he  used  to.  Now  I  know  why  he  is 
playing  and  I  can  help  him  play." 

One  of  the  mothers  has  built  in  her  back  yard 
a  sand  box  which  is  patronized  by  all  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood.  Soon  she  is  going  to  install 
some  mattresses  for  tumbling  stunts.  "We  under- 
stand other  people's  children  better,"  this  mother 
remarked.  "We  can  look  at  them  with  deeper 
understanding." 

Several  of  the  mothers  of  boys  have  adopted 
this  plan — each  boy  is  allowed  to  bring  a  boy 
friend  home  to  supper  with  him  once  a  week. 
To  one  mother,  who  has  three  boys,  this  means 
three  supper  guests  a  week,  but  she  says  it  is  very 
little  extra  work.  After  supper  some  sort  of 
entertainment  is  arranged  for  the  boys — story- 
telling, games,  music,  or  "listening  in"  on  the 
radio. 

The  neighborhood  spirit  which  has  come  about 
as  a  result  of  the  class  is  just  as  valuable  as  the 
play  spirit.  Many  of  the  mothers  had  lived  near 
each  other  for  years  but  had  not  known  each 
other.  After  the  second  meeting  they  were  tak- 
ing each  other  home.  Out  of  this  new  friendli- 
ness and  cooperation  many  things  for  rreighbor- 
•hood  betterment  promise  to  blossom. 


Physical  tests  undergone  by  Barnard  College  freshmen,  according  to  Miss  Agnes  R.  Wayman, 
head  of  the  department  of  physical  education  in  Barnard  College,  reveal  that  the  average  fresh- 
man is  gaining  in  strength  and  in  lung  capacity,  but  a  large  percentage  have  defective  hearts. 
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FROM   AN   ACTIVE    PLAYGROUND   WORKER 


A  Message  from  an  Active 
Playground   Worker* 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  in  this  far 
away  yet  wonderful  island. 

I  have  visited  the  various  schools  here  in  this 
large  city  of  Honolulu  and  have  found  that  they 
are  doing  pretty  well  in  providing  playgrounds 
for  the  children  and  in  one  respect  their  facilities 
surpass  those  of  any  place  I  have  ever  before  seen. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  beach  is  constantly  in 
use  and  the  many  coral  reefs  that  extend  out  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  should  judge, 
make  it  possible  to  wade  far  out  in  the  warm 
water.  With  one  of  their  red  wood  boards, 
shaped  liking  an  ironing  board,  they  ride  in  on 
the  surf  lying  flat  or  sitting  or  even  standing 
although  the  surf  pursues  them  and  laughingly 
tips  them  over  if  it  can.  They  considered  it  quite  a 
feat  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  succeeded  in  main- 
taining his  balance  standing  within  three  hours 
from  the  time  he  went  in.  As  I  watch  from  the 
beach  there  will  be  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
frequently  in  the  evening  quite  a  number  swim- 
ming, playing  ball,  riding  in  boats  or  on  boards- 
regardless  of  the  tipping  over  or  being  swamped. 
This  is  possible  because  the  water  is  shallow  and 
therefore  they  have  no  fear  of  drowning — and 
also  they  say  who  know  that  the  buoyancy  of  the 
water  seems  much  greater  than  on  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

A  public  bathing  beach  gives  an  opportunity  for 
general  bathing.  This,  hotel  is  on  the  shore — the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  maintains 
a  beach  cottage — and  altogether  boys,  girls,  men 
and  women  are  frequently  in  by  the  hundred.  I 
counted  nearly  that  number  in  the  afternoon. 

We  have  three  Parent-Teachers'  Associations 
here  which  have  joined  our  National  organization 
and  three  more  ready  to  join.  One  of  these,  the 
Central  Public  School,  has  thirty  or  more  nation- 


*Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  for 
many  years  President  of  the  National  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
and  Congress  of  Mothers'  Cluhs,  writes  from  Hawaii. 


alities  represented.  They  are  anxious  to  improve 
their  playground  and  provide  equipment  for  it. 
They  have  recently  had  a  fair  and  have  raised 
some  $400  towards  equipment  to  put  in  their 
school  yard,  which  is  fairly  good  sized. 

I  find  the  people  hungry  to  know  of  all  the  good 
things.  The  educational  facilities  are  very  good 
on  the  whole  but  of  course  it  is  a  great  financial 
strain  on  the  25,000  white  leaders  to  provide  for 
the  large  population  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Ha- 
waiians and  Polish  and  mixtures.  Today  I  visited 
five  of  their  kindergartens — one  composed  almost 
wholly  of  little  Japanese,  as  bright  apparently  as 
any  of  our  children  of  the  same  age  and  even  bet- 
ter behaved  and  more  orderly — easy  to  manage. 
The  Hawaiians  are  a  very  musical  people  and  they 
all  sing  and  play  the  ukelele  and  guitar  and  banjo 
— and  they  nearly  always  sing  when  they  play. 
Professor  Dykema  could  have  given  a  star  per- 
formance which  would  astonish  the  nation  if  he 
had  had  Hawaiians  for  his  impromptu  perform- 
ance. 

Even  the  hula  dance  with  the  natives  is  a  differ- 
ent and  much  more  graceful  performance  when 
one  understands  its  origin  and  significance.  A 
more  enthusiastic,  eager  set  of  people  I  never  saw, 
than  are  these  Hawaiians.  A  sad  strain  in  their 
melodies  shows  their  deep  feelings — their  appre- 
ciation of  any  attention  is  very  marked.  Between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  came  out  in  the  school 
yard  from  all  the  grades  and  stood  perfectly  quiet 
while  an  entertainment  of  beautiful  singing  and 
many  selections  from  Longfellow  were  recited  in 
honor  of  his  birthday  and  then  they  listened  to 
me, — all  this  with  even  greater  attention  than 
one's  own  children  would — barefooted,  bare  leg- 
ged, with  skin  as  brown  as  a  berry  they  stood  with 
the  sun  shining  upon  them  so  still  that  not  a  word 
of  reproof  was  given  by  the  teachers.  You  see 
I  am  enthusiastic. 

We  leave  for  the  main  land  this  week. 

Most  sincerely, 
KATHARTNE  CHAPIN  HIGGINS 


The  third  and  greatest  way  in  which  the  writer  can  ease  the  future  is  simply  stated  in  the 
words :  "Fair  Play."  The  power  of  the  Press  is  a  good  third  to  the  powers  of  Science  and  Finance. 
If  the  Press,  as  a  whole,  never  diverged  from  fair  report;  if  it  refused  to  give  unmeasured  service 
to  party  or  patriotic  passion ;  if  it  played  the  game  as  Sport  plays  it — what  a  clearance  of  the  air ! 

—From   International  Thought:     The   Key  to  the  Future   by  John    Galsworthy 
In    The   Living   Age,    December    1,    1923 


Recreational  Problems  in   City  Planning 


At  the  Recreation  Congress  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  October  9-12,  1922,  much  interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  subject  of  Recreation  and  City 
Planning,  and  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  city 
planners  and  recreation  workers  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  study  the  whole  question  and  to 
present  information  which  would  serve  as  a  guide 
in  city  planning.  The  Committee  consists  of  Mr. 
Ernst  Hermann,  West  Newton,  Chairman ; 
George  Ford,  New  York  City;  Chauncey  Hamlin, 
Buffalo ;  Prof.  Hubbard,  Harvard  University ; 
and  Arthur  Leland,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  John  Nolen, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  and  Clarence  Perry,  New 
York  City. 

At  the  Recreation  Congress  held  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  Mr.  Ernst  Hermann  presented  a  tentative 
report  based  on  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
recreation  superintendents  and  executives  and 
others  whose  technical  knowledge  would  enable 
them  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  discussion. 
The  discussion  which  followed  the  presentation 
of  the  report  showed  a  general  acceptance  of  Part 
I  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  classification  of 
playgrounds.  In  this  classification  play  areas 
are  defined  as  follows  : 

I.  Play  Lots 

For  babies  and  children  up  to  five  years  of 
age    with    benches    and    tables    for    mothers, 
nurses  and  older  sisters,  to   replace  the  lost 
street  play  and  disappearing  backyards 
Size 

6,000  to  10,000  square  feet 

Location 

As  near  as  possible  to  center  for  every  child 
population  of  100  children  below  school  age. 
Children  should  be  able  to  reach  it  by  walk- 
ing around  block  without  crossing  a  street 

Layout 

There  should  be  one  central  grass  plot  with 
sand  boxes  with  movable  covers  nt  intervals 
set  around  borders  under  trees.  There  should 
be  block-building  platforms  continuous  to 
each  sandbox 

Equipment 

Sand  tools,  large  building  blocks,  one  small 

slide,  eight  baby  swings,  low  drinking  foun- 

-tain,  benches,  tables,  shelter  for  baby  car- 


*Discusston  at  Recreation  Congress,  Springfield,  Illinois,  October 
11,  1923 


riages  and  from  sudden  rains,  toilet  and 
play  materials 

//.  Neighborhood  Playgrounds 

To  replace  lost  play  on  the  streets  and  open 
lots   for  general  play  for  children  up  to   14 
years  of  age  and  for  older  ones 
Size 

From  four  to  ten  acres,  if  possible  square 

or  rectangular  in  shape 

Location 

Most  effective  radius  for  playgrounds  of  this 
type  is  about  one-half  mile 

Layout 

There  should  be  baseball  and  football  dia- 
monds, bleachers  for  about  five  hundred 
spectators,  two  or  three  auxiliary  backstops 
with  junior  and  midget  diamonds,  one  or 
two  tennis  courts,  several  permanent  game 
courts,  small  locker  buildings  with  separate 
toilet  facilities,  wading  pool,  tables  with 
benches  for  quiet  games  and  handicraft  play, 
if  possible,  a  "Play  Lot,"  and  a  jumping  pic 
50  to  75  yards  straight-away 

Equipment 

One  or  two  16-foot  slides,  from  two  to  foit. 
sets  of  swing  frames,  two  teeter  sets  and,  if 
supervision  is  continuous,  a  merry-go-round, 
a  giant  stride  and  a  gymnasium  frame  16  feet 
high  with  two  horizontal  bars,  two  vertical 
ladders,  four  climbing  ropes  and  two  teeter 
ladders 

III.  District  Playgrounds 

For  the  active  play  of  adults  and  young  peo- 
ple over  twelve  years  with  natural  advantages 
for  some  park  effects.  The  District  Play- 
ground must  be  large  enough  for  a  generous 
layout  for  games  such  as  baseball,  football,  ten- 
nis and  track  athletics  and  yet  offer  park  de- 
velopment with  one  or  two  small  groves  of 
trees.  The  ground  should  be  suitable  for  use 
for  picnics,  field  days  and  national  celebrations 
Size 

Ten  to  twenty- four  acres 
Location 

One  for  every  eight  to  twelve  thousand  in- 
habitants or  one  for  every  five  hundred  chil- 
dren of  high  school  age.  The  most  effective 
radius  is  one-half  to  one  mile 
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Layout 

Two  major  baseball  fields,  one  two-thirds 
of  a  mile  track  around  one  of  the  baseball 
diamonds,  four  to  six  auxiliary  backstops, 
eight  to  twenty-four  tennis  courts,  four  to 
six  handball  courts,  permanent  game  courts, 
field  house  and  bowling  green.  The  layout 
should  allow  for  landscape  park  features  and 
one  or  two  small  groves  of  trees  and  should 
include  the  features  of  a  neighborhood  play- 
ground 

Equipment- 

Same  as  equipment  for  a  Neighborhood 
Playground  with  50%  increase  of  each  kind 
if  there  is  no  neighborhood  playground  with- 
in one-half  mile 

IV.  Recreation  Park 

A  City  Park  to  provide  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  fairly  intensive  use  access  to  large  open 
areas  away  from  the  city 
Size 

100  to  250  acres 

Location 

One  for  every  40,000  inhabitants,  tangent  to 
or  near  the  city  limits  of  such  population 

Layout 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  total  area  should  be  wood- 
land with  varieties  of  large  shade  trees  in 
groves  of  six  to  ten  acres  affording  different 
landscape  effects.  The  whole  should  be 
planned  with  a  view  to  effective  winter 
recreation.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be 
devoted  to  modern  landscape  enhancements 
of  nature  and  to  bird  and  plant  reservations ; 
ten  per  cent,  to  reservations  for  native  ani- 
mals ;  ten  per  cent,  for  water  recreation  in- 
cluding skating  in  winter,  and  four  per  cent, 
for  play  and  game  fields.  This  layout 
should  provide  for  entertainment  of  families 
or  organizations  out  for  a  day's  picnic  and 
for  mothers  and  children.  The  groves  of 
trees  should  provide  a  variety  of  picnic 
places  with  opportunities  for  simple  cook- 
ing. There  should  be  shelters  and  toilet 
buildings,  caretaker's  quarters  and  automo- 
bile parking  enclosure. 

Equipment 

A  few  sand  gardens  and  swings  near  the  pic- 
nic places,  some  rustic  benches  and  tables, 
drinking  fountains,  washing  and  cooking 
accommodations  and  incinerators 


V.  The  Reservation 

A  public  area  owned  by  the  United  States, 
a  state,  a  county  or  a  city;  similar  in  purpose, 
layout  and  equipment  to  the  Recreation  Park 
for  cities  but  less  intensively  developed  and 
used.  It  usually  includes  camping  sites  and 
automobile  routes  and  is  mainly  intended  to 
furnish  for  the  average  family  wholesome 
week-end  excursions  or  longer  vacations. 

A  reservation  should  have  a  building  offer- 
ing simple  and  wholesome  hotel  accommoda- 
tions. 

DISCUSSION    OF   THE   REPORT 

There  was  almost  unanimous  agreement  on  the 
proposal  that  virtually  all  playgrounds  for  boys 
and  girls  under  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age 
should  be  attached  or  adjacent  to  elementary 
public  schools,  and  it  was  urged  that  in  future 
planning  playgrounds  for  younger  children  should 
be  so  located. 

The  question,  "Should  the  school  playground 
be  supplemented  by  additional  municipal  play- 
grounds for  children  of  kindergarten  age," 
aroused  much  discussion.  While  most  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  believed  that  supple- 
mentary playgrounds  should  be  provided,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  locating  them  in  places  other  than  the  back- 
yard or  interior  of  blocks  on  account  of  the  danger 
to  smaller  children  in  crossing  city  streets.  The 
final  decision  reached  was  that  the  municipality 
should  provide  small  play  areas  for  children  of 
kindergarten  age  in  addition  to  school  play- 
grounds with  the  understanding,  however,  that  a 
recommendation  regarding  backyard  playgrounds 
be  included  as  follows : 

That  school  playgrounds  should  be  supple- 
mented by  additional  municipal  playgrounds  espe- 
cially for  children  of  kindergarten  age,  and  that 
the  meeting  go  on  record  as  requesting  city  plan- 
ners to  give  consideration  and  study  to  the  prob- 
lem of  back-lot  play  areas  for  small  children. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion,  though  no 
formal  vote  was  taken,  that  municipal  play- 
grounds for  children  over  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age  should  be  provided  in  connection  with 
Junior  High  Schools  and  High  Schools. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Should  recess  playgrounds  only  be  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  Junior  High  Schools, 
and  larger  playgrounds  for  the  larger  games  be 
provided  separately  or  possibly  in  the  parks?" 
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A  few  of  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion  felt 
that  school  officials  would  not  follow  out  a  recom- 
mendation that  all  Junior  High  Schools  be  pro- 
vided with  large  playgrounds.  It  was  voted,  how- 
ever, that  District  Playgrounds  should  be  planned 
in  connection  with  all  Junior  High  Schools  with 
the  understanding  that  the  school  grounds  shall 
be  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  certain  fa- 
cilities available  for  community  groups  making 
use  of  the  playgrounds  all  the  year  around. 

The  question  of  play  standards  was  discussed 
at  some  length  although  there  seemed  to  be  little 
decided  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The 
following  standards  were  agreed  upon : 

1.  Elementary  Schools.    The  normal  amount  of 
play  space  per  school  child  at  the  maximum  de- 
velopment of  the  school  should  be  200  square  feet 
—(100  sq.  ft.  should  be  the  absolute  minimum)  — 
and  that  the  minimum  total  area  for  an  elementary 
school  site  should  be  eight  acres  including  the  land 
on  which  the  school  itself  is  situated. 

2.  Intermediate   Schools.     That  the  minimum 
total  area  for  an  intermediate  school  site  should 
be  ten  to  twenty  acres. 

3.  High  Schools.    That  the  minimum  total  area 
should  be  twenty  to  forty  acres. 


Three  different  agencies,  according  to  re- 
ports now  being  assembled  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  for  preparation  of  its 
session  in  the  fall,  are  primarily  concerned  in 
initiating  recreational  programs  for  adult 
workers.  This  subject  has  come  up  promi- 
nently for  discussion  in  a  number  of  countries 
because  legislative  restrictions  of  working 
hours  have  increased  the  leisure  time  avail- 
able for  mental  and  physical  improvement 
and  for  play.  In  some  countries,  notably  Eng- 
land, employers  have  gone  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding not  only  playgrounds,  but  also  gymna- 
sia, swimming  baths,  reading  rooms  and  facili- 
ties for  cultural  education.  In  others,  notably 
France  and  Italy,  workers'  organizations — co- 
operatives and  trades  unions — have  organized 
great  "peoples'  houses"  and  a  multitude  of 
self-governing  clubs  and  societies  for  music, 
athletics,  games  and  self-improvement.  In 
still  other  countries,  notably  Belgium,  the  gov- 
ernment has  visualized  the  need  for  recrea- 
tional work  at  the  same  time  that  eight-hour 
day  legislation  was  passed,  and  provided  for  it 
by  financing  local  authorities  and  private  agen- 
cies engaged  in  recreational  work. 

— From  The  Survey,  October  15,   1923 


The  Opportunity  of  the 
Recreation   Executive* 

In  discussing  this  topic  A.  J.  Parkin,  Secretary 
of  Community  Service  at  Whiting,  Indiana,  spoke 
first  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in  a  recrea- 
tion executive.  These  he  likened  to  a  bill  of  fare, 
divided  into  three  parts — the  things  that  start  the 
meal ;  the  meal  itself ;  the  dessert. 

A  WELL-BALANCED  MEAL 

The  qualifications  that  start  the  meal  are  vision- 
ability,  which  includes  imaginability  and  creata- 
bility,  pushability,  flexibility,  personability,  like- 
ability  and  businessability.  The  meal  itself — the 
qualifications  which  are  essential — are  first  of  all 
generalability — the  leadership  without  which  there 
can  be  no  accomplishment, — salesability,  inspira- 
bility,  pushability — the  continual  keeping  at  the 
thing  in  which  one  believes  until  it  is  effected — 
pepability,  contentability — the  art  of  being  satis- 
fied even  with  slow  progress — get-onability,  gump- 
tionability,  buckability,  receptability,  tactability, 
duckability — letting  the  rocks  go  over  one's  head 
— talkability  and  shutupability. 

The  dessert,  Mr.  Parkin  characterized  as  finish- 
ability — the  power  to  close  a  situation. 

THE  FIELD  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

"No  organization,"  said  Mr.  Parkin,  "has  really 
a  right  to  exist  at  the  present  time  unless  it  is 
making  some  definite  contribution  to  world  prob- 
lems which  will  help  bring  peace  and  happiness 
out  of  the  chaos."  The  local  recreation  execu- 
tive has  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities,  be- 
cause he  is  working  in  a  field  where  a  contribu- 
tion can  be  made  to  individual  happiness  and 
community  morale.  The  recreation  executive  is 
not  working  with  any  one  group  in  the  com- 
munity; he  is  working  with  all.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
community  together  to  work  with  a  singleness  of 
heart  and  purpose  on  projects  which  are  of  mutual 
interest.  And  any  undertaking  can  be  successful 
when  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  people  in  any 
community  are  in  favor  of  it.  He  may  stimulate 
individual  and  group  powers  of  expression  and 
get  them  into  action.  He  cannot  legislate  people 
into  the  right  attitude  of  mind,  but  through  a 
community-wide  program  he  can  approach  native 
and  foreign  born  groups  and  bring  them  together 
on  common  ground. 
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The  recreation  executive  has  unlimited  oppor- 
tunity in  his  contacts  with  all  the  people  of  a 
community  to  impress  upon  them  that  as  it  is  his 
task  and  privilege  to  give  all  he  can  to  them,  so 
it  is  their  privilege  to  share  their  moral,  spiritual 
and  intellectual  resources  that  a  real  citizenship 
may  be  developed.  People  will  respond  to  this 
appeal. 

Further,  there  is  the  opportunity  which  the 
recreation  executive  has  to  do  those  things  which 
are  bringing  spirit  of  contentment  into  the  com- 
munity, and — what  is  of  great  importance — to 
help  make  people  more  physically  and  morally  fit. 

In  no  field  of  work  is  there  so  great  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  in  the  leisure  time  movement,  to  enlist 
boys  and  girls  in  their  free  time,  and  to  tie  them 
up  to  activities  and  ideals  which  will  mean  the  lay- 
ing of  sound  and  permanent  foundations  for  the 
right  kind  of  living. 

Everybody  everywhere  is  a  seeker  after  happi- 
ness. It  is  the  privilege  of  the  recreation  execu- 
tive to  show  people  that  the  real  secret  of  happi- 
ness is  in  service  and  that  when  they  plan,  play 
and  pull  together,  the  result  must  be  happy  com- 
munities. 


Industrial  Recreation 

.    (Continued  from  page  339) 

men  have  a  two  weeks'  vacation  every  year  with 
pay. 

In  one  Chicago  factory  the  factory  manager 
has  a  bureau  with  all  sorts  of  vacation  literature 
and  when  one  of  the  employees  asks,  "Where  can 
I  go  and  what  can  I  do  for  $25?"  he  has  the 
information  in  a  jiffy. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  made  a  survey  that  shows  that  of  106 
industrial  enterprises,  thirty-eight  grant  factory 
workers  annual  vacations  with  pay. 


A  New  Recreation  Department 

The  City  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  has  estab- 
lished a  recreation  department  and  approximately 
$7,200  has  been  set  aside  for  the  recreation  bud- 
get. Grover  C.  Thames,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  local  Community  Service  Group,  will  serve 
as  Supervisor  of  Recreation  for  the  new  depart- 
ment. Community  Service  will  continue  to  func- 
tion and  assist  in  the  program. 


Recreation  Publicity* 

At  the  meeting  on  Publicity  at  which  Edward 
L.  Burchard,  Associate  Editor  of  The  Community 
Center,  presided,  ways  and  means  were  discussed 
for  securing  publicity  for  recreational  activities. 

PUBLICITY  THROUGH  LITERATURE 

The  importance  was  stressed  of  having  at- 
tractive literature  in  the  form  of  posters,  circulars 
and  dodgers  for,  as  Mr.  Burchard  said,  "Good 
literature  gets  attendance  and  attendance  means 
dollars  when-  it  comes  to  securing  tax  money." 
The  "City  fathers"  are  not  keen  to  appropriate 
funds  for  facilities  which  are  little  used,  but  if  it 
is  something  the  people  really  want,  the  funds  will 
be  forthcoming.  In  connection  with  the  problem 
of  attendance  and  of  advertising  to  secure  attend- 
ance the  warning  was  sounded,  "Don't  advertise 
an  event  unless  you  are  certain  you  are  going  to 
produce  the  goods."  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  the 
attendance  and  to  the  popularity  of  an  activity  as 
failure  to  do  the  thing  promised.  Further,  an 
activity  must  be  really  good  and  worth  while  if 
people  are  to  have  an  incentive  to  attend.  There 
is  no  publicity  so  effective  or  so  full  of  drawing 
power  as  centers  and  activities  which  are  well 
conducted  and  which  permit  of  real  self-expres- 
sion. 

PICTURES 

Charles  Ernest,  Executive  Secretary  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  Community  Service,  urged  the 
importance  of  using  pictures  and  illustrations 
which  are  attractive  and  compelling.  In  a  recent 
financial  campaign  for  playgrounds  held  in  Wril- 
mington  constant  use  was  made  of  an  illustration 
showing  a  little  girl  in  a  swing.  The  picture  was 
full  of  life  and  action.  It  was  used  everywhere 
— on  posters,  in  street  cars  and  in  store  windows ; 
on  banners  and  on  letterheads.  Everywhere  the 
little  girl  in  the  swing  greeted  the  citizens  of  Wil- 
mington and  made  her  appeal  to  them  for  more 
playgrounds.  The  success  of  the  campaign  was 
due  to  a  large  degree,  Mr.  Ernst  felt,  to  the  irre- 
sistible appeal  of  the  picture. 

Pictures  and  telling  captions  were  very  suc- 
cessfully used  in  a  recent  exhibit  of  interest  to 
automobilists.  Posters  were  shown  with  pictures 
of  automobiles  struggling  to  make  their  way 
through  streets  crowded  with  pedestrians ;  these 
bore  the  caption,  "Motorists  have  a  right  to  the 
streets."  The  contrasting  picture  showed  the  chil- 
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dren  on  the  playground — "Children  have  a  right 
to  playgrounds." 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY 

The  newspaper  is  an  excellent  medium  and  it 
is  very  important  for  the  recreation  executive  to 
secure  the  good-will  and  cooperation  of  news- 
paper editors  and  reporters.  Accounts  of  games, 
announcements  of  activities,  articles  and  editorials 
on  the  value  of  recreation,  with  possibly  some 
comparison  with  work  in  other  cities  of  a  similar 
size,  all  make  good  newspaper  publicity.  It  is  ad- 
visable, it  was  pointed  out,  that  the  recreation 
executive  or  publicity  committee  shall  prepare 
material  for  newspaper  use  regularly  and  not 
spasmodically. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  AND  EXHIBITIONS 

These  are  among  the  best  possible  channels  of 
publicity.  Exhibits  in  store  windows  of  articles 
made  by  the  children,  a  pageant  on  the  play- 
ground, a  play  festival,  children  in  folk  dances 
and  games,  a  miniature  swimming  pool  in  a  store 
window  (if  the  swimming  pool  is  the  immediate 
project)- — are  all  immensely  valuable  and  can  be 
used  to  great  advantage. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the  motion  pic- 
tures showing  recreation  activities,  and  the  radio 
which  provides  opportunity  for  recreation  officials 
to  broadcast  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
recreation  movement,  should  be  more  widely  used. 

So  much  interest  was  expressed  in  the  subject 
of  publicity  that  it  was  urged  a  series  of  section 
meetings  be  arranged  at  the  next  Congress  at 
which  publicity  may  be  discussed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  "stunt"  publicity,  newspaper  publicity, 
publicity  for  finance  and  other  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  was  also  urged  that  a  clinic  be  held  at 
which  various  pieces  of  publicity  shall  be  criticized 
from  the  point  of  view  of  form  and  content. 

In  connection  with  the  need  for  a  book  on  pub- 
licity, which  a  number  of  those  present  felt  to  be 
urgent,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  issued 
a  booklet  entitled  "Pioneering  for  Play,"  which 
offers  suggestions  for  conducting  campaigns  and 
securing  publicity  for  recreation. 


Wanted :  Copies  of  THE  PLAYGROUND 
for  January,  1924.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
keep  your  copy  will  you  sell  it  back?  We 
need  it.  315  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City. 


Physical  Efficiency  Tests 

Lee  Hanmer,  chairman  of  the  section  meeting 
on  Physical  Efficiency  Tests,  in  opening  the  dis- 
cussion pointed  out  that  the  use  of  such  tests  is 
growing  as  a  means  for  measuring  the  physical 
development  of  boys  and  girls  and  also  as  a 
means  for  determining  and  establishing  proper 
physical  standards.  Formerly  physical  efficiency 
was  decided  on  the  basis  of  athletic  events  as  a 
measuring  stick,  and  the  ability  of  a  boy  or  girl 
was  determined  more  or  less  by  performance  in 
particular  athletic  events.  This  method  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  local  Athletic  Badge 
Tests  which,  although  crude,  would  stimulate  an 
effort  to  measure  efficiency  on  a  more  well- 
rounded  basis.  These  local  efforts  finally  resulted 
in  the  development  of  standards  on  a  national 
basis.  This  type  of  physical  efficiency  tests- 
characterized  by  Air.  Hanmer  as  "do  or  don't" 
tests  inasmuch  as  boys  or  girls  do  or  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  meeting  a  certain  standard — is  differen- 
tiated from  the  army  camp  tests  and  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  tests  in  that  the 
latter  give  a  grade  according  to  the  performance 
and  there  is  no  set  standard  to  be  met. 

Colonel  Griffiths,  who  has  been  active  in  the 
development  of  athletics  and  physical  efficiency 
tests  in  army  camps  and  in  connection  with  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  three  phases  of  the  physical  efficiency 
test,  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  being  the 
purpose  of  the  test ;  the  second,  the  proper  method 
of  achieving  such  purpose;  and  the  third,  the 
adequate  standard  for  measuring  results  to  be 
sure  that  the  method  does  achieve  the  purpose  in 
mind.  He  described  the  first  method  of  physical 
measurement  as  the  anthropometrical  test  used  in 
measuring  physical  muscular  strength  particu- 
larly. During  the  war  the  army  method  was 
changed  considerably  so  that  finally  the  camp 
athletic  tests  were  developed  as  a  means  for  meas- 
uring functional  development,  to  show  the  extent 
to  which  the  soldiers  could  do  the  type  of  physical 
thing  which  the  war  required  that  they  be  able 
to  do.  The  old  method  was  not  of  great  value 
in  this  because  it  was  found  that  many  who  would 
measure  high  according  to  the  anthropometrical 
method  of  judging  physical  development  would 
achieve  poor  results  when  judged  by  tests  de- 
signed to  bring  out  functional  ability.  It  was  the 
results  brought  out  by  these  tests  which  convinced 
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the  army  personnel  of  the  value  of  athletics  in 
military  training.  The  camp  tests  included  a 
short  run,  broad  jump,  fence  climb  and  hand 
grenade  throw.  These  events,  Colonel  Griffiths 
pointed  out,  not  only  developed  functions  needed 
in  warfare  but  they  are  based  upon  natural  physi- 
cal impulses. 

R.  K.  Atkinson  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
who  is  serving  as  Secretary  .of  the  Athletic  Badge 
Test  Committee  of  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  described  the  fea- 
tures of  the  tests,  showing  how  they  too  are  based 
on  natural  impulses  and  stressed  the  value  of  one 
feature  of  these  tests  which  is  different  from  al- 
most all  others,  that  is,  the  choice  of  optional 
events  which  the  tests  afford.  This  choice  has 
the  value  of  giving  variety  in  the  program  and  of 
making  the  tests  practical  for  localities  with  differ- 
ent equipment  resources.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  tests  is  their  practicability  for  use  in  almost 
any  type  of  community  of  any  size  in  any  part 
of  the  country  without  a  specially  trained  person- 
nel. He  told  of  the  effort  which  had  been  made 
to  promote  the  use  of  the  Badge  Test  in  Illinois, 
which  demonstrated  two  things:  one,  if  physical 
efficiency  tests  are  to  have  the  development  they 
should  have,  it  is  necessary  for  progressive  sales- 
manship to  be  back  of  their  promotion ;  two,  that 
physical  efficiency  tests  have  great  value  in  stimu- 
lating the  desire  for  adequate  physical  training 
facilities  in  schools  which  have  little  or  no  physi- 
cal training  work. 


A  whole  flock  of  birds  seem  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  stone  hurled  in  Butler  County,  Ohio,  by 
Freda  Spring,  the  rural  secretary  of  the  Red 
Cross,  according  to  a  report  in  The  Drama.  Miss 
Spring,  finding  local  response  to  her  efforts  to  in- 
troduce self-respecting  amateur  dramatics,  had 
the  happy  thought  of  bringing  to  the  county  fair 
the  little  companies  which  sprang  up  in  various 
communities  throughout  the  county.  With  the 
help  of  the  fair  board  and  of  neighboring  mer- 
chants, a  circus  tent  was  provided  and  simply 
equipped.  There,  the  first  season,  five  local  com- 
panies gave  their  plays  in  turn  to  enthusiastic 
audiences  from  the  whole  countryside.  Thus  a 
highly  desirable  substitute  is  provided  for  the 
tawdry  entertainment  often  associated  with 
county  fairs,  the  public  is  given  a  wholesome  and 
fascinating  bit  of  recreation,  and  the  small  town 
and  open  country  find  a  vehicle  for  self-expres- 
sion in  the  neighborly  fashion. 

—From    The  Survey,   October    15,    1923 
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"It  is  important  to  believe  in  games  and  the 
values  that  they  teach.  Games  are  without  doubt 
the  best  aid  in  life  in  keeping  young"  and  compan- 
ionable. It  is  better  to  break  one's  neck  playing 
games  than  to  grow  old  not  knowing  how,"  was 
the  statement  of  Ernst  Hermann,  Superintendent 
of  Playgrounds,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in 
introducing  a  series  of  game  demonstrations  at 
the  Recreation  Congress.  Mr.  Hermann  and 
Harry  P.  Clarke,  Physical  Director  of  Schools  at 
Winnetka,  Illinois,  demonstrated  games  and  told 
of  some  of  the  principles  involved. 

Some  of  the  games  demonstrated  were  old 
games  which  had  been  adapted.  Practically  all  of 
them  were  active  games  for  large  groups  or 
teams.  Among  them  were  the  following: 

1.  Tag  games  to  develop  daring — such  as  Cross 
Tag  and  Couple  Tag 

2.  Telegraph — to  develop  alertness 

3.  Variation  of  Snatch  the  Handkerchief  and 
a  game  played  with  pails  and  bean  bags  to  develop 
judgment 

4.  Relay  Snatch  Dash — to  develop  self-govern- 
ment 

5.  Basket-filling  race — with  bean  bags  serving 
as  apples  and  endmen  as  garden  gate 

6.  Five  Hundred  with  bean  bags.    Target  made 
of  three  consecutive  circles  for  scoring — 50,  75 
and  100 

7.  Rope    Quoit    Tossing    Relay — to     develop 
motor  activity,  50  points  given  winner 

Among  other  games  demonstrated  were  Ocean 
Wave  or  Whirlwind,  two  variations  of  Chair  Cir- 
cle Relay,  Roman  Soldiers,  The  Farmer  in  the 
Dell,  Jump  Shot,  Arch  Ball  Relay,  Circle  Dodge 
Ball,  with  variations,  Couple  Relay  Race,  Beanbag 
Relay,  Three  Deep,  Slug  Ball,  Stoop  Tag,  Im- 
munity, Rope  Relay,  Stride  and  Straddle  Relay, 
and  Double  Skip  Away. 

An  interesting  demonstration  of  Fist  Ball  was 
given  by  a  group  of  high  school  boys.  The  game 
was  played  in  a  court  40x40  feet. 


*Report  of  Game  demonstrations  and  Play  Institute  held  at 
Recreation  Congress,  Springfield,  Illinois,  October  9,  11,  and  12, 
1923 


"Play  is  always  best  when  multiplied  by  the 
work  dimension.  Most  work  is  only  one  dimen- 
sion."— Joseph  Lee. 
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French  Sportsmanship" 

The  unpleasant  exhibition  of  resentment  over 
the  American  football  victory  in  Paris  last  month 
should  in  all  fairness  be  compared  with  another 
incident  two  months  earlier  which  received  some 
notice  in  our  press  at  the  time,  and  is  thus  re- 
ported in  the  May  issue  of  the  Empire  Review: 

On  a  Sunday  irr  March  of  the  present  year  a 
German  cyclist,  Wittig,  came  to  Paris  to  take  part 
in  a  great  international  cycle  race.  He  was  the 
first  German  to  take  part  in  any  sporting  event 
in  France  since  the  war.  On  the  same  day  a 
French  cyclist  was  racing  in  Berlin. 

Wittig  did  not  win  his  race  in  Paris.  He  was 
third ;  but  he  received  a  great  ovation  from  the 
Parisian  crowd  for  a  plucky  fight.  After  the  race 
he  was  presented  by  his  French  hosts  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers ;  and  this  wreath  he  laid  on  the 
memorial  erected  to  the  French  cyclists  who  fell 
fighting  against  Germany  in  the  Great  War.  His 
action  provoked,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  the  liveliest 
comment  in  the  French  press.  In  answer  to  the 
journalists  who  interviewed  him,  Wittig  said  that 
he  had  laid  the  wreath  on  the  memorial  to  the 
fallen  cyclists  of  France,  partly  because  he  was  a 
pacifist  who  hated  all  bloodshed  and  believed  in 
the  friendship  of  democratic  peoples,  partly  be- 
cause the  cyclists  to  whom  the  memorial  was 
erected  were  men  whom  he  had  known  and  re- 
spected, and  against  whom  he  had  raced  in  the 
happy  days  before  the  war.  He  added  that  he  was 
certain  that  his  action  would  be  approved  by  the 
vast  masses  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

These  interviews,  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
Paris  press,  were  remarkable  enough.  But  they 
led  to  something  still  more  remarkable.  For  they 
were  followed  by  articles  by  leading  sporting 
writers,  demanding  that  the  authorities  in  control 
of  the  Olympic  Games  should  invite  Germany  to 
take  part  in  the  Games  in  Paris  this  year,  and 
urging  that  "in  sport,  as  in  art,  there  is  no 
country." 

This  incident  of  Wittig's  race  and  its  sequel 
have  more  than  the  passing  interest  of  a  pic- 
turesque continental  cycle-meeting.  For  they  con- 
stituted what  is  undoubtedly  the  first  genuine  act 
of  spontaneous  reconciliation  between  the  common 
people  of  France  and  Germany  since  1914. 

*From  The  Living  Age,  June  7th,  1924 


Olympic  Results 

The  Olympic  Games  of  1924  brought  tremen- 
dous prestige  to  the  United  States.  Ninety-eight 
of  the  361  Olympic  medals  awarded  went  to  the 
United  States — nearly  one-third  of  the  total,  in- 
cluding forty-five  for  first  places,  twenty-six  for 
second  places  and  twenty-seven  for  third  places. 
Finland,  with  thirty-seven  firsts;  France,  with 
thirty-six;  and  Great  Britain,  with  thirty-one, 
were  next  on  the  list  of  the  twenty-seven  nations 
which  received  prizes.  The  United  States  car- 
ried off  eight  championships — track  and  field, 
rowing,  swimming,  tennis,  boxing,  catch-as-catch- 
can  wrestling,  target  shooting  and  rugby.  Colonel 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  president  of  the  American 
Olympic  Committee,  and  Gustavus  T.  Kirby, 
treasurer,  who  have  been  outstanding  promoters 
of  American  participation,  may  well  survey  the 
results  with  satisfaction. 

Americans  everywhere  are  naturally  proud  and 
gratified  at  the  splendid  showing  made  by  America 
— and  particularly  at  the  courtesy  and  good  sports- 
manship manifested  by  American  representatives. 
The  only  small  fly  in  the  ointment  is  the  question 
as  to  how  representative  the  American  contestants 
were.  It  is  a  little  soon  to  forget  draft  figures. 
The  Olympic  laurel  wearers  are  examples  of  the 
possible,  rather  than  the  typical.  For  the  future 
of  our  country,  the  aim  is  many,  many  playing 
the  game,  deriving  their  satisfaction  from  the 
activity  rather  than  the  winning. 


To  be  nation  right,  and  state  right,  we  must  first 
be  community  right. 

— Marion,     Pennsylvania,    Civic    Association. 


Industry  and   Leisure  Time 

(Continued  from  page  334) 

they  know  that  man  lives  not  by  bread  alone; 
they  want  roses,  too.  And  it  is  this  insistence  of 
the  workers  themselves  upon  adequate  leisure, 
upon  redress  for  injustice,  upon  deliverance  from 
the  depressing  conditions  within  the  shop;  it  is 
to  this  spirit  within  the  workers  themselves  that 
you  as  a  body  are  going  to  have  to  depend  in  the 
future  for  gaining  more  leisure  and  in  the  more 
rational  use  of  what  they  have.  It  all  makes 
towards  a  larger,  richer,  happier  human  life. 

HOPE  FOR  THE  WORLD  IN  RECREATION 

I  cannot  close  without  giving  you  one  more 
word.  I  have  large  concern  as  to  what  our  civi- 
lization all  comes  to.  What  does  it  amount  to? 
What  if  we  do  have  happy  homes,  what  if  we  do 
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have  domestic  tranquility  as  a  nation,  what  if  we 
do  have  fine  educational  opportunities,  what  does 
it  amount  to,  all  this  harmonizing  of  industrial 
and  domestic  differences,  if  every  once  in  a  while 
a  great  and  terrible  power  rises  up  as  a  result  of 
which  our  young  men  are  cut  down  in  hundred 
thousand  lots?  We  are  so  apt  to  take  ourselves 
so  seriously  in  our  little  circles,  either  industrial 
or  recreation,  forgetting  that  the  most  serious 
question  our  race  has  to  face  is  the  problem  of 
our  international  relationships,  and  how  to  organ- 
ize this  unorganized  pugnacity.  It  is  because  you 
as  a  group  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  right- 
ful use  of  leisure,  are  bringing  back  physical  bal- 
ance, mental  poise,  spiritual  enrichment,  that  some 
of  us  hope  the  human  race  will  have  sense  enough, 
courage  enough,  spiritual  fellowship  enough,  to  be 
able  to  work  out  a  system  of  international  co- 
operation that  will  do  away  with  this  fearful 
destruction  that  has  come  periodically  upon  the 
human  race. 


Recreation  and  Industry 

(Continued  from  page  336) 

Perkins  Oilman,  which  is  the  strongest  appeal  for 
play  from  the  child  that  ever  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  must  appeal  forcibly  to  all.  It  shows  us 
that  we  will  pay. 

TO  THE  WISE— A  BARGAIN 
By  Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman 

Said  the  Sltimchild  to  the  wise — 
To  the  people  of  place  and  power 
Who  govern  and  guide  the  hour, 
To  the  people  who  write  and  teach, 
Ruling  our  thought  and  speech, 
And  all  the  Captains  and  Kings 
Who  command  the  making  of  things : 
"Give  me  the  good  you  know, 
That  I,  the  child,  may  grow ! 
Light  for  the  whole  day  long, 
Food  that  is  pure  and  strong, 
Housing  and  clothing  fair, 
Clean  water  and  clean  air, 
Teaching  from  day  to  day, 
And  room — for  a  child  to  play !" 
Then  the  Wise  made  answer  cold : 
"These  things  are  not  given,  but  sold. 
They  shall  be  yours  today, 
If  you  can  pay." 


"Pay!"  said  the  child.     "Pay  you? 
What  can  I  do  ? 
Only  in  years'  slow  length 
Shall  I  have  strength. 
I  have  not  power  nor  skill, 
Wisdom  nor  wit  nor  will — 
What  service  weak  and  wild 
Can  you  ask  of  a  little  child  ?" 
But  the  Wise  made  answer  cold  : 
''Goods  must  be  bought  and  sold : 
You  shall  have  nothing  here 
Without  paying — paying  dear  !" 
And  the  rulers  turned  away, 
But  the  child  cried  on  them :  "Stay ! 
Wait,  I  will  pay !" 

"For  the  foulness  where  I  live, 
Filth  in  return  I  give. 
For  the  greed  that  withholds  my  right, 
Greed  that  shall  shake  your  might. 
For  the  sins  I  live  in  and  learn, 
Plentiful  sin  I  return. 
For  my  lack  in  home  and  school, 
Ignorance  comes  to  rule, 
From  where  I  sicken  and  die, 
Disease  in  your  homes  shall  lie. 
My  all  uncounted  death 
Shall  choke  your  children's  breath. 
Degenerate — crippled — base, 
I  degrade  the  human  race ; 
And  the  children  you  have  made — 
These  shall  make  you  afraid. 
I  ask  no  more.     I  take 
The  terms  you  make ; 
And  steadily,  day  by  day, 
I  will  pay !" 


Work  is  the  salvation  of  man. 
The  joy  of  work  is  Production. 
The  power  of  production  is  Liberty. 
The  flower  of  production  is  Art  and  Beauty. 
The  production  of  art  is  Creation. 
The  creation  of  art  leads  to  Religion. 
If  we  are  to  succeed  as  a  nation 
We  must  bring  to  the  heart  of  every  individual 
Joy  in  the  creative  forces  of  Nature  and  of  Art, 
And  make  Beauty  the  attribute  of  every  Home. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  "pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness" 

Referred  to  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
This  is  making  a  religion  of  our  Liberties. 

HENRY  K.  BUSH-BROWN 


FOR   CRIPPLED   CHILDREN 
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Winston-Salem's  Memorial 
Auditorium 

Situated  on  a  high  knoll  where  it  stands  out 
with  vivid  clearness,  is  the  Richard  J.  Reynolds 
Memorial  Auditorium  of  Winston-Salon,  North 
Carolina,  presented  to  the  city  by  Mrs.  J.  Edward 
Johnston,  formerly  Mrs.  Richard  Reynolds.  The 
main  entrance  is  a  masterpiece  in  architecture, 
of  the  Roman  Corinthian  order.  Six  large  In- 
diana limestone  columns  42  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  39  feet  high,  surmounted  by  beauti- 
fully carved  Corinthian  caps,  support  the  roof 
of  the  portico.  The  exterior  is  of  Colonial 
brick,  with  Indiana  limestone  cornices  and  other 
trimmings,  covering  an  area  of  110  by  172  feet. 
The  height  of  the  main  walls  is  50  feet. 

From  the  front  portico  one  enters  a  spacious 
lobby  30  by  60  feet.  From  each  end  of  the  lobby 
broad  stairways  with  ornamental  metal  iron  rail- 
ings lead  to  a  large  lounge  which  forms  a  splendid 
social  center  for  the  building.  From  this  lobby 
are  the  entrances  to  the  balcony. 

By  the  main  stairways  in  the  forward  wings  of 
the  building  are  located  the  retiring  and  smoking 
rooms  and  lavatories,  there  being  three  tiers  of 
these  rooms,  one  group  for  the  ground  floor  and 
one  for  each  balcony  level.  In  entering  the  main 
auditorium  from  the  lobby  one  comes  to  a  foyer 
or  promenade  12  feet  wide  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  building  and  down  each  side,  affording  a 
promenade  230  feet  long  completely  around  three 
sides  of  the  lower  floor  seating.  This  is  divided 
from  the  main  auditorium  by  fluted  Roman  Doric 
pilasters  and  railings,  affording  standing  room  in 
the  rear  and  large  additional  seating  capacity  on 
the  sides  when  needed.  The  main  auditorium  on 
the  ground  floor  is  76  feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep 
and  is  equipped  with  over  a  thousand  comfortable 
chairs. 

A  balcony  extends  the  full  width  of  the  build- 
ing, which  is  102  feet  inside  the  walls  and  75  feet 
deep.  Connected  with  this  main  balcony  are 
small  balconies  on  each  side  over  the  promenade. 
The  seating  capacity  is  1087,  giving  a  total  seating 
capacity  of  2117  chairs. 

The  stage  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
building.  The  proscenium  opening  is  27  feet 
high  and  39  feet  wide.  The  stage  proper  is  36 
feet  deep  and  67  feet  wide.  Stage  scenery  for 
.  almost  any  occasion  is  included  with  the  build- 
ing and  the  arrangements  are  so  complete  that  the 
most  elaborately  staged  opera  can  be  given. 


To  provide  for  the  outstanding  program  of 
musical  instruction  being  carried  on  in  the  city 
schools,  a  one-story  wing  has  been  erected  by  the 
city  on  one  side  of  the  auditorium  in  which  is 
located  a  band  and  orchestra  room  37  feet  wide 
and  43  feet  long.  In  addition  there  are  two  music 
practice  rooms,  a  director's  room  and  a  music 
class  and  choral  room  22  feet  by  37  feet. 

On  May  8  the  Auditorium  was  dedicated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  series  of  Music 
Week  concerts  which  followed  was  notable  and 
the  vast  auditorium  was  over-crowded  for  every 
event.  Winston-Salem  has  a  chorus  similar  to 
that  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  the  superb  singing  of 
this  chorus  combined  with  the  other  features  made 
the  program  noteworthy. 

Note. — Since  this  article  was  written  word  has 
reached  the  Association  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Mrs.  J.  Edward  Johnston. 


For  the  Crippled   Children 
of  Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Rotary  Club  has  for  the  past 
four  years  provided  a  summer  camp  for  crippled 
children.  The  camp  is  located  in  an  ideal  spot 
with  beautiful  trees,  a  lake  and  attractive  rural 
surroundings.  Screened  cottages  provide  shelter 
and  a  place  for  rest.  Swimming  is  the  supreme 
activity.  It  is  surprising  how  some  of  the  chil- 
dren with  the  worst  deformities  can  learn  to  swim 
in  spite  of  painful  braces. 

The  Rotary  Club  is  working  on  the  principle 
that  crippled  children  need  to  live  a  normal  life 
and  do  the  things  that  other  children  do.  They 
believe  that  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
things  which  the  crippled  cannot  or  must  not  do. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  many  benefits  are  evi- 
denced— increased  weight  and  improved  health 
are  visible  on  every  hand,  but  best  of  all,  there  is 
the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  children  that 
they  will  live  happy,  normal  and  useful  lives  in 
spite  of  their  handicaps. 


"According  to  examinations  made  by  school 
medical  inspectors  of  New  York  State  during 
1922-1923,"  states  the  May  Clip  Sheet  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  "47%  of  the  children  living 
in  cities,  48-9/10%  of  those  living  in  villages  and 
only  27-4/10%  of  those  in  rural  districts  are 
physically  normal." 
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The  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  Recreation 

In  April  the  New  York  State  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Association  sent  to 
its  affiliated  groups  a  questionnaire  asking  about 
their  activities  along  recreation  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  reports  received  appears 
in  the  New  York  Parent-Teachers'  Bulletin  for 
June: 

72  answered  questions 

15  reported  recreation  in  their  towns  carried 

on  by  municipal  authorities 
2  promoted  skating 

4  helped  finance  gymnasium  work 
10  sponsored  Girl  Scouts 

5  sponsored  Boy  Scouts 

12  conducted  community  dances 

13  conducted  community  sings 

7  interested   themselves    in    community    dra- 
matics 

2  bought  playgrounds 
5  helped  buy  playgrounds 

12  helped  procure  equipmem  tor  playgrounds 
4  helped  supervise  playgrounds 

4  helped  promote  baseball  by  buying  ground 

or  bats  and  balls 
4  helped  promote  tennis 
1  helped  promote  swimming 
1  helped  promote  quoit  playing 

1  carried  on  the  handwork  on  a  playground 

2  made  band  concerts  possible  in  their  towns 

13  interested  themselves   in   the  better   movie 
movement 

4  purchased  pianos  for  schools 
2  bought  moving  picture  machines 

1  paid  half  salary  of  playground  director 

2  gave  parties  for  children 
4  gave  picnics  for  children 

1  made  contributions  to  National  Playground 

Association 

1  made  contribution  to  local  recreation  com- 
mission. 

Another  activity  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
gress has  been  the  conducting  of  an  essay  con- 
test among  school  children,  the  subject  of  the  es- 
say being  Why  We  Need  Playgrounds. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  Mrs.  Frederick 
M.  Hosmer,  State  President,  by  the  winner  of 
the  prize : 

"A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Lucia  L.  Knowles  saying  that  I  had  been  awarded 
the  prize  for  my  essay  on  Why  We  Need  Play- 


grounds. A  day  or  two  ago  I  received  your  nice 
letter  containing  the  check  for  ten  dollars  and 
thank  you  very  much  for  both. 

"I  will  start  a  bank  account  to  help  me  in  my 
school  work.  I  expect  to  enter  high  school  next 
year.  I  will  always  be  greatly  interested  in 
recreation  and  think  that  kind  of  work  would  be 
very  interesting  and  helpful." 


A  New  Vacation  Camp 
for  Girls 

By 

BEATRICE  S.  MOSES 
Lexington,  Kentucky 

Vacation  camps  for  girls  in  the  Blue  Grass  re- 
gion of  Kentucky  have  been  augmented  by  the  gift 
to  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  Holiday  House 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  known  through- 
out eastern  Kentucky  as  "The  Apostle  of  the 
Mountains."  This  summer  a  vacation  camp  which 
will  be  opened  in  August  will  serve  as  a  social 
center  for  the  neighborhood. 

The  camp,  consisting  of  a  log  house  two  stories 
high  and  twenty-one  acres  of  ground,  represents 
years  of  self-sacrifice  and  service  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Patterson,  who  in  twenty-five  years  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  mountains  walked  thousands 
of  miles  to  save  the  transportation  charges  in  order 
to  buy  the  farm  and  build  the  house. 

The  logs  and  lumber  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  structure  were  transported  with  difficulty 
to  the  site  in  Lee  County  where  Dr.  Patterson 
with  his  own  hands  built  Holiday  House.  The 
camp  is  located  ideally  for  a  combined  camp  and 
recreation  center  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  and 
consists  of  two  stories,  log  built,  with  massive 
stone  fireplaces  in  the  large  living  room,  a  stair- 
way leading  up  to  the  sleeping  porches  and  rustic 
verandas  surrounding  the  house. 

There  will  be  a  resident  worker  to  take  charge 
of  the  community  center  features  and  an  exten- 
sion department  co-operating  with  the  various  ex- 
tension departments  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky along  civic,  recreation  and  other  lines.  The 
opening  of  the  Patterson  Friendly  Farm,  as  it  will 
also  be  known,  will  bring  into  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  mountains  a  glimpse  of  that  open  door- 
way which  spells  happiness. 


The   Problem   Column 


"One  of  the  problems  that  I  would  like  to  see 
discussed  is  that  of  the  advisory  recreation  coun- 
cil," writes  C.  E.  Brewer,  Recreation  Commis- 
sioner of  Detroit.  "In  a  system  created  by  charter 
or  ordinance,  such  an  advisory  council  would  be 
without  legal  powers.  Who  would  serve  on  this 
council  and  what  is  the  tenure  of  office  ?  A  recrea- 
tion superintendent  would  want  the  biggest  people 
in  his  community  on  this  board.  Big  people  are 
usually  busy  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to 
serve  on  a  board  which  is  volunteer  and  without 
legal  powers.  A  recreation  superintendent  would 
not  want  to  bother  his  board  with  administrative 
details  and  where  you  get  the  fullest  municipal 
support  from  the  Council  and  other  department 
heads,  the  function  of  such  an  advisory  council 
would  be  vague  and  to  a  certain  extent  unneces- 
sary, yet  there  is  that  possibility  of  a  political 
change  in  the  administration  at  each  election." 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Richard  J.  Schmoyer,  Su- 
pervisor of  Recreation  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  writes : 

"I  admit  that  the  Recreation  Council,  which  is 
an  advisory  one  when  functioning,  has  no  legal 
powers.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  council 
should  have  legal  powers  because  such  powers  are 
vested  in  our  Recreation  Commission  which  has 
been  duly  organized,  subject  to  the  Ordinance  of 
our  City  and  patterned  after  Law  322,  State  Leg- 
islature, 1919.  The  various  civic,  fraternal,  re- 
ligious and  other  organizations  may  send  repre- 
sentatives to  this  council  and  each  institution,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association,  Federation  of 
Churches,  Catholic  Churches,  Catholic  Societies, 
Boy  Scout  Council,  Girl  Scout  Council,  Hebrew 
Associations,  Athletic  Associations,  Community 
Centers,  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  each  send 
three  representatives  who  become  members  of  the 
Council.  These  representatives  of  the  Council  are 
selected  by  popular  acclamation  and  through  other 
methods  by  the  institutions  themselves  and  not  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  City  or  by  the  legally  authorized 
Recreation  Commission  or  any  other  extraneous 
body.  The  tenure  of  office  is  one  year  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  January  1 — and  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  Superintendent  of  Recreation  consults 
his  mailing  list  of  the  Recreation  Council  and  sug- 
gests to  the  various  bodies  having  representatives 
in  the  Council  that  they  either  reappoint  the  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Council  or  select  three  other 
individuals,  men  or  women. 


''It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  so  vitally  neces- 
sary to  have  the  most  influential  people  in  the  com- 
munity serve  on  this  Council.  But  why  not  have 
these  influential  people  send  their  lieutenants,  as 
after  all  the  leading  men  of  a  community  have 
their  assistants  to  carry  out  their  plans?  The 
moral  influence  of  community  leaders  is  quite 
often  more  lasting  and  far-reaching  than  their 
membership  in  any  particular  body,  such  as  this, 
a  recreation  council.  The  most  forceful  men  in 
the  community  will  swear  allegiance  to  these 
members  provided  the  Council  is  productive  of 
good  works  and  can  carry  out  its  program.  After 
all,  the  Council,  through  its  various  committees, 
gives  the  street  level  man  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities for  self  expression.  Quite  often  he  is 
just  as  important  indirectly  as  the  man  recognized 
as  the  community  leader. 

"The  function  of  a  recreation  council  is  not 
'necessarily  vague  and  to  a  certain  extent  unneces- 
sary because  the  fullest  municipal  support  is  main- 
tained from  the  council  or  other  department 
heads,'  because  the  council  might  plan  a  program 
which  will  not  be  executed  in  five  years,  such  as 
the  lay-out  of  parkways,  driveways,  purchase  of 
additional  land  for  golf  courses  and  other  recrea- 
tion activities.  The  council  is  thus  in  condition 
to  suggest  remedies  for  immediate  needs,  is  an 
agency  for  propaganda  and  also  a  means  of  edu- 
cating the  people  of  the  community  in  thinking, 
dreaming  and  if  necessary  eating  recreation. 
Such  a  council  might  even  be  called  a  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  which  has  in  mind  a  program 
that  cannot  at  present  be  carried  out  because  of 
lack  of  funds  but  is  thinking  at  least  ten  years 
ahead,  and  it  will  use  every  opportunity  in  the 
various  bodies  and  institutions  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed to  educate  its  constituency." 

Mr.  John  Bradford,  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  also  believes 
in  the  Recreation  Council: 

"Recreation  developments  are  comparatively 
new  but  are  of  vital  importance  to  right  civic  and 
citizenship  development.  From  the  standpoint 
of  health  and  conduct  they  are  of  wider  interest 
to  the  community  than  is  usual  with  department 
work;  because  of  the  relation  to  child  life  they 
have  a  strong  emotional  appeal.  Related  to  in- 
dustrial efficiency  they  touch  the  producing  power 
of  a  community  and  as  a  spiritual  force  they  have 
a  powerful  effect  on  character  building. 
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"For  all  of  these  reasons  the  administration  of 
community-wide  recreation  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance and  the  question  naturally  arises,  'How 
can  the  recreation  commission — in  so  many  cities 
the  body  administering  recreation  and  in  so  many 
instances  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  officially 
appointed  groups  be  strengthened  and  helped  in 
its  work?' 

"Many  private  agencies  are  keenly  interested  in 
better  community  life  and  in  the  development  of 
cultural  activities  for  all  the  people.  In  some 
way  their  programs  are  touching  the  leisure  time 
field.  They  are  eager  to  pool  their  resources  for 
the  common  good.  They  understand  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  politically  appointed  groups 
often  have  to  contend.  Is  it  beyond  reason  to 
hope  for  some  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
in  the  organization  of  the  recreation  council  made 
up  of  representatives  from  these  private  agencies 
who  will  stand  back  of  the  municipal  department  ? 

"The  work  of  such  a  council  is  anything  but 
vague  inasmuch  as  in  the  average  community  life 
expenditures  of  money  will  be  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  the  building  of  a  new  type  of 
school  building,  assistance  to  the  church  and  other 
agencies  in  their  programs  and  in  the  finding  and 
training  of  volunteer  leadership  for  an  extensive 
program  which  can  never  be  entirely  carried  by 
official  and  employed  workers.  Such  expenditures 
and  activities  need  the  .sanction  of  representative 
public  sentiment  and  the  recreation  council  has  a 
large  field  in  arousing  such  sentiment. 

"The  leisure  time  field  offers  a  challenge  to  ser- 
vice which  appeals  to  the  imagination  of  socially 
minded  people  and  their  enlistment  in  such  a  coun- 
cil and  their  active  participation  in  its  work  de- 
pends only  upon  the  vision  and  leadership  ability 
of  the  worker  in  charge. 

"The  idea  of  such  a  council  is  not  new.  Every 
political  party  and  most  religious  and  secular 
organizations  have  such  advisors  who  are  not 
members  of  the  various  official  groups  but  are  the 
power  behind  them.  Even  presidents  have  their 
own  official  advisors  without  authority,  as  did 
kings  before  kings  went  out  of  style. 

"This  type  of  service  peculiarly  appeals  to 
strong  leaders  in  every  community.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  councils  are  worth  a  trial.  They 
should  be  organized  in  line  with  the  interest  of 
those  chosen  and  the  term  of  service  will  in  some 
cases  be  short,  dependent  on  the  type  of  service 
to  be  rendered,  such  as  activities  in  connection 
with  bond  issues,  pageants,  Music  Weeks  and  sim- 
ilar events." 


At  the  Conferences 

Recreation  and  community  organization  were 
the  chief  topics  at  a  series  of  district  conferences 
held  by  the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Oregon,  at  Baker,  Pendleton,  Bend,  Grant's  Pass, 
Marshfield,'  Roseburg,  Albany  and  Portland. 
John  C.  Henderson,  Supervisor  of  Recreation 
for  the  Portland  Park  Bureau,  and  chairman  of 
the  recreation  committee  of  the  Oregon  Amer- 
ican Legion,  spoke  at  each  conference,  and  con- 
ferred with  delegates  on  particular  problems. 


FOR   THE    LEISURE    TIME   OF   THE   WORKERS 
OF  EUROPE 

At  its  meeting  in  Geneva  in  June,  1924,  the 
International  Labor  Bureau,  which  is  financially 
maintained  by  the  League  of  Nations  but  separate 
from  it,  considered  for  the  first  time  the  question 
of  Workers'  Leisure.  Each  Government  sends 
two  official  representatives  to  the  Conference  and 
in  addition  one  representative  from  Labor  and 
one  from  Manufacturers. 

A  preliminary  questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the 
participating  Governments,  preparatory  to  the 
making  up  of  the  program. 


How  TO  SECURE  LEISURE,  THE  USE  OF  LEISURE. 
AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  Conference  is,  of  course,  concerned  with 
how  to  secure  leisure — the  eight-hour  day,  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work,  housing  and  similar 
problems — as  well  as  with  the  actual  use  of  leis- 
ure. It  should  be  very  significant  in  stimulating 
interest  in  the  leisure  time  movement  in  European 
countries  and  in  bringing  about  some  definite 
action.  A  start  has  already  been  made  in  Bel- 
gium, particularly  in  Brussels,  where  there  are 
highly  developed  committees  of  workers  called 
Regional  Control  Provincial  Committees  on 
Workers'  Leisure.  Other  developments  must  in- 
evitably follow  as  a  result  of  the  Conference. 
Herbert  May,  of  New  York  City,  represented 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  at  this  great  meeting. 


CONNECTICUT  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

The  Connecticut  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work  is  one  of  the  state-wide  social  work  groups 
which  conducts  a  Community  Life  Section  as  a 
part  of  its  program.  And  this  Section,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Dorothy  Heroy,  Chairman  of 
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the  Board  of  Public  Recreation,  Stamford,  Conn- 
ecticut, has  set  a  high  standard  ! 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Section  held  at  Bridge- 
port 'on  May  6  the  following  topics  were  pre- 
sented :  Practical  Programs  for  Our  Prospective 
Citizens  by  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White,  Secretary  of 
Boston  Community  Service ;  Athletic-s  for  Girls 
by  Miss  Vivian  Collins,  Department  of  Physical 
Education,  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; and  Why  We  Want  Playgrounds  by  Dr. 
L.  R.  Burnett,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Social  workers,  even  the  most  serious  of  them 
can  play ! 

This  was  demonstrated  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  Section  which  was  devoted  to  com- 
munity singing  led  by  Kenneth  Clark,  formerly 
of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Music  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
and  to  folk  dancing  and  folk  games  under  the 
leadership  of  Elizabeth  Burchenal.  More  than 
200  of  the  delegates  took  part  with  great  enthu- 
siam  in  the  games. 


Music  AND  SOCIAL  WORK 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  California 
Social  Agencies  held  at  Long  Beach,  May  25-29, 
a  resolution  was  presented  before  the  depart- 
mental session  on  recreation  by  Alexander  Stew- 
art, Executive  Director  of  the  Pacific  Music  and 
Art  Association  of  Southern  California,  request- 
ing that  the  Conference  give  recognition  to  music 
as  an  important  medium  in  social  work.  The 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  department  on  recreation  and  presented  to 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  is  as  follows : 

Recognizing  that  music  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  universal  mode  of  appeal  in  social  work, 
and  that  it  has  its  place  in  all  phases  of  reform 
and  sociological  problems,  as  well  as  being  a  sus- 
taining factor  of  value  in  various  kinds  of  com- 
munity movements,  acting  as  a  medium  of  social 
contact  between  different  classes  and  groups. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  undersigned  attend- 
ants upon  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Social 
Agencies  of  Southern  California,  hereby  request 
that  consideration  be  given  by  the  officers  of  said 
conference  to  our  suggestion  that  a  department  of 
music,  as  related  to  social  work,  be  created,  and 
that  one  or  more  departmental  sessions  of  the 
next  annual  conference  be  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  problems  having  direct  relation  to  this 
subject. 


Signed :  J.  B.  NASH,  Recreation  Director, 

Oakland 

N.  RICCIARDI,  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education 

ROY  W.  WINTON,  District  Repre- 
sentative Playground  and  Rec- 
reation Association  of  America 

E.  L.  SHIRRELL,  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau 

ALPHA  WOOD  ANDERSON,  Music 
Director,  Parttime  High  School, 
Los  Angeles 

J.  H.  RAINWATER,  Secretary, 
Community  Chest  of  Santa 
Clara  County 

SARA  C.  CUTCHSHAW,  Superin- 
tendent Playgrounds  and  Com- 
munity Service,  Long  Beach 

ALEXANDER  STEWART,  Executive 
Director,  Civic  Music  and  Art 
Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 


On  June  27th  and  28th  a  conference  of  play- 
ground \vorkers  from  a  number  of  New  England 
cities  was  held  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  registered  from  over  forty  cities.  The  hos- 
pitality of  the  Lynn  Playground  Commissioners 
and  the  helpful  cooperatio'n  of  other  city  officials 
made  possible  the  success  of  the  conference. 

Very  practical  problems  were  discussed  by  this 
group  of  practical  workers.  The  Playground 
Leader  and  His  Responsibility  to  the  City;  The 
Playground  Program;  Hozv  the  Playground  Can 
Teach  Safety;  Age  to  a  Playground  Worker;  The 
Value  of  Playground  Handwork;  Storytelling  and 
Story  Dramatisation;  Music  on  the  Playgrounds; 
The  Playground  Health  Program;  The  Use  of 
Volunteers  on  the  Playground;  Playground  Pub- 
licity; Kite  Making;  Evening  Play  for  Adults; 
Athletic  and  Swimming  Meets  and  Special  Days 
on  the  Playground,  were  among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 

A  demonstration  of  handcraft  by  a  represen- 
tative of  Dennison  Company  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  program. 


At  the  Sixteenth  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,  held  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  April 
7-10,  1924,  John  R.  Prince,  Engineer,  City  Plan- 
ning, Los  Angeles,  urged  the  compulsory  filing 
of  real  estate  plats.  "Most  of  our  States  now 
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exercise  some  control  over  the  filing  of  subdivi- 
sions. Many  laws  have  been  passed  which  to  a 
certain  extent  control  the  laying  out  of  land,  but 
none  are  wholly  adequate  or  give  sufficient  au- 
thority to  the  governing  bodies  to  exercise  that 
degree  of  control  which  is  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  our  communities."  Los  Angeles  has 
for  some  time  refused  to  lay  water  mains  in  un- 
dedicated  streets.  Mr.  Prince  cited  cases  from 
court  records  where  his  position  had  been  upheld. 
"His  right  to  hold  his  land  in  its  integrity  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  unquestioned 
and  any  taking  thereof  for  public  uses  must  be 
by  due  process  of  law,  but  I  submit  if  a  plat  or 
subdivision  of  land  is  made  for  the  purposes  of 
sale  under  a  general  State  law  and  streets  or  land 
for  other  public  uses  are  shown  thereon  and  of- 
fered for  dedication,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for 
the  governing  body  of  the  city  or  county  to  re- 
quire that  streets  shall  conform  to  the  general 
plan  and  shall  be  of  such  widths  as  best  serve 
the  community  for  its  present  and  future  needs." 
Mr.  Prince  includes  the  provision  of  suitable 
areas  for  school,  park  and  playground  purposes 
as  essential  in  platting. 

This  attitude  goes  a  step  further  than  the  rec- 
ommendation of  William  E.  Harmon,  who  has 
long  urged  ten  per  cent,  of  all  plattings  for  play- 
ground purposes,  but  has  not  urged  that  filing 
of  plats  be  made  obligatory. 


Leaders  in  Recreation* 

STAMFORD,  CONN.,  SHOWS  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 
BY  COMMUNITY  EFFORT 

Institutes  for  the  training  of  leaders  are  increas- 
ing in  number  and  influence  as  their  value  is  recog- 
nized as  a  means  of  developing  leadership  and  of 
enlarging  the  circle  of  volunteers  who  are  helping 
to  make  community-wide  recreation  possible. 
Recreation  executives,  particularly  in  small  com- 
munities, sometimes  hesitate  to  attempt  institutes 
because  they  do  not  have  a  staff  of  workers  to 
share  with  them  the  responsibility  of  the  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  and  the  task  appears  too  great 
an  undertaking.  If,  however,  all  community 
agencies  are  drawn  into  the  plan  from  the  begin- 
ning and  it  is  made  sufficiently  broad  in  its  scope 
to  reach  people  of  varied  interests,  the  task  can 
be  greatly  simplified,  according  to  the  Playground 

*From  the  New  York  Times,  February  1,  1924. 


and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  main- 
taining Community  Service,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  315  Fourth  Avenue. 

This  was  the  experience  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
a  city  of  25,000  people  which  held  its  first  training 
course  in  February  and  March,  1923,  a  report  on 
which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Association. 
The  institute  was  worked  out  along  the  following 
lines :  The  project  was  promoted  by  community 
centers,  but  the  responsibility  was  shared  by  other 
community  agencies  such  as  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  Boy  Scouts,  the  schools, 
the  library  and  similar  groups  who  furnished 
speakers  and  leaders  for  the  demonstration  and 
helped  in  securing  members  for  the  institute.  The 
purpose  was  to  offer  training  to  any  one  who  was 
acting,  or  who  was  prepared  to  act  as  recreational 
leader  in  school,  club,  church  or  general  commun- 
ity work.  There  was  a  very  general  response  to 
the  invitation  and  the  institute  was  attended  by 
Scout  captains,  club  leaders  and  church  workers, 
whose  attendance  and  interest  were  maintained  to 
the  end. 

The  success  of  the  institute  and  the  good  spirit 
created  are  attributed  in  the  main  to  two  facts : 
First,  the  community  itself  provided  the  speakers 
with  the  exception  of  two  specialists  who  came 
from  out  of  town ;  second,  from  the  beginning  the 
class  was  required  to  take  part  in  the  activities. 

The  sessions,  consisting  of  talks,  demonstra- 
tions and  practice  work  by  the  class  were  held  once 
a  week  from  7 :30  to  9 :30  p.  m.  over  a  six  weeks' 
period.  Each  meeting  began  with  brief  discus- 
sions of  the  games  to  be  played  and  the  rules  were 
followed  by  active  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
class.  As  soon  as  the  game  or  dance  had  been 
practiced  sufficiently  to  impress  itself  on  the  mem- 
ory of  those  participating,  mimeographed  material 
giving  detailed  instructions  was  distributed.  Then 
followed  a  period  devoted  to  theory. 

A  group  of  public  school  children  was  used  to 
illustrate  rhythmic  singing  games  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, but  during  all  the  other  periods  members  of 
the  class  participated  and  absolutely  no  one  was 
allowed  to  play  the  part  of  audience.  No  meeting 
lasted  more  than  two  hours,  the  different  subjects 
averaging  a  half  hour  each. 

The  following  subjects  were  covered :  Theory, 
essentials  of  personal  hygiene,  ideals  and  aims  of 
the  play  movements,  problems  of  leadership, 
clubs,  dramatics  and  music,  story-telling,  parties, 
social  groups,  required  reading,  bibliography, 
Practice:  marching  tactics,  recreational  dancing, 
games,  active  and  quiet,  adapted  to  both  sexes  and 


Weaving  with  Paper  Rope 


Sealing   Wax   Art 


Crepe  Paper  Costumes 


Here  are  four  crafts 
just  suited  to  Playground  Classes 


BECAUSE  the  materials   are   inexpensive   and 
children  love  to  do  things  with  their  hands. 

Literally  hundreds  of  useful  articles  can  be  made. 

To  simplify  the  teaching  of  these  crafts,  Denni- 
son  has  published  a  series  of  instruction  books. 
Each  book  is  a  comprehensive  text-book.  In  every 
one  you  will  find  a  wealth  of  suggestions,  instruc- 
tions and  illustrations.  Each  book  is  sold  at  the 
nominal  cost  of  ten  cents. 

1  Weaving  with  Paper  Rope 

The  weaving  of  baskets  with  paper  rope  has  a 
never  ending  charm.  The  work  is  adaptable  to  all 
grades.  The  possibilities  for  a  variety  of  weaves 
and  designs  in  baskets,  vases,  lamps  and  trays  lend 
fascination  to  this  interesting  craft.  Wonderfully 
attractive  articles  may  be  made  with  the  "easy-to- 
follow"  instructions  in  the  book. 

2  Sealing  Wax  Art 

Here  the  possibilities  are  limitless.  Children  of 
all  ages  are  interested  in  some  form  of  sealing  wax 
craft.  Painting  with  sealing  wax  is  the  latest  de- 
velopment. You'll  enjoy  the  work,  too,  and  be 
delighted  with  the  results. 


3  How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Flowers 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  of 
crepe  paper  is  making  flowers.  Many  schools  offer 
it  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  Teachers  of  art  and 
handicraft  classes  find  this  instruction  book  a  real 
help  in  their  work.  The  book  describes  step  by  step 
the  making  of  more  than  twenty-five  varieties  of 
flowers.  Patterns  of  actual  size  for  each  flower 
are  included. 

4  How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 

Dennison  crepe  paper  is  the  ideal  material  from 
which  to  make  costumes  for  temporary  use  such 
as  pageants,  plays,  flower  drills,  tableaux  and  fancy 
dances.  You  will  be  happily  surprised  at  the 
charming  and  unusual  costumes  which  can  be  made 
quickly  and  inexpensively  with  the  help  of  the 
illustrations  and  instructions  in  the  book. 


Dennison  Instructors  and  Service  Bureaus  work 
with  Playground  Supervisors.  They  can  be  of 
much  assistance  in  organizing  classes  in  the  Den- 
nison Crafts.  Use  this  coupon  and  mail  today. 


DENNISON   MANUFACTURING   CO.,   Dept.   117,   Framingham,   Mass. 

Enclosed    find    ,. . .    to   cover   cost    of    

Booklets  desired  are  checked. 

1.  Weaving  with  Paper  Rope 

2.  Sealing  Wax  Art 

3.  How  to  make  Crepe   Paper  Flowers 

4.  How  to  make  Crepe  Paper  Costumes 

I  should  also  like  to  know  more  about  your  free  service  to  Playground  Supervisors. 

Name     

Address    . 


booklets   at   ten    cents    each. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


TRADE 


» 


MARK 


^ 


that  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  in 
making  just  one  athletic  im- 
plement— or  a  single  ball? 
Sometimes  a  bat — a  racket— 
or  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  first 
ones  that  are  made  cost  each  a 
small  fortune. 

Made — Remade — Tested ! 


Champions 
them. 


play    and    test 


And  the  models  get  the  worst 
of  usage.  Then  any  faults 
appearing  are  at  once  cor- 
rected and  improved.  Only 
when  perfected  -  -  after  the 
severest  tests— do  we  offer 
them  to  the  public. 

//  it's  S  pal  ding's,  it's  Right! 


Catalogue  free 

New    York,    Chicago, 

San  Francisco 
and  all  large  cities. 

Gymnasium  and 

Playground 
Contract   Dept. 

CHICOPEE,     MASS. 


all  ages,  group  athletics,  rhythmic  singing,  games, 
folk  dancing. 

The  institute  is  considered  a  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  done  through  community  effort  and 
of  the  value  of  using  the  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Magazines   and    Pamphlets 
Recently  Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to   Recreation   Workers 
and   Officials 
MAGAZINES 

Parks  and  Recreation — May-June,  1924 
The  President's  Conference 

Achievements  of  the  great  national  recreation  meet- 
ing at  Washington 

Recreation  Objectives — Forest  Service  Plans  for  Pub- 
lic's Pleasure  By  Fred  W.  Cleator 

An  article  telling  how  the  Forest  Service  has  found 
it  necessary  to  set  aside  recreational  areas  in  the 
forests  and  national  parks 

Recreation  in  Rural  Communities  By  J.  R.  Batchelor 
The  great  need  for  recreation  in  rural  districts  and 
a  number  of  practical  suggestions  given  for  meeting 
the  need 

Problems    of    the    Recreation    Executive — Harnessing 
Competition 
Bicycle  Stunt  Meet    By  Leo  M.  Lyons 

A  discussion  of  the  city-wide  bicycle  stunt  meet  held 
on  the  playgrounds  of  Rockford,  Illinois 
The   Grab   Bag 

A  baseball  field   day,   junior   Olympics   and   a  play- 
ground Mardi  Gras  are  discussed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  recreation  director. 
American  Physical  Education  Review — June,  1924 

This  issue  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  31st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Kansas  City  in  April,  1924.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  are  included : 

Interest  and  Effort  in  Physical  Education  By  Jesse 
F.  Williams 

A  Basis  for  the  Program  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Rural  Schools     By  Allen  G.  Ireland 
Athletics  in  the  School  Program    .By  Henry  S.  Curtis 
The  Relation  of  the  Plant  Recreation  Department  to 
the  Community    By  A.  R.  Wellington 
Mind  and  Body — June,  1924 

More  Teaching  of  Swimming    By  Lena  Hoernig 
A  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  systematic  teaching 
of  swimming  rather  than  the  haphazard  method  by 
which  most  people  learn 
Athletics  for  Women    By  Dr.  E.  H.  Arnold 

A  discussion  of  the  physique  of  woman  and  the 
effect  of  athletics  upon  her  development  and  func- 
tions 

Objectives  and  Compromises,  Past,  Present  and  Fu- 
ture By  Carl  L.  Schrader 

Some  milestones  and  millstones  in  the  more  recent 
history  of  physical  education 
International    Labor    Rcvieiv — -June,     1924      Allen    and 

Unwin,  London,  England 

This  issue  of  the  International  Labor  Review  contains 
a  number   of   exceedingly   interesting  articles   on   the 
use  of  the  leisure  of  working  men  in  Sweden,  Belgium, 
Czecho- Slovakia,  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  Rotarian—July,  1924 

Boys'  Week — A  New  Chapter  in  Civics  By  Roger 
H.  Motten 

The  developments  of  the  past  few  years  in  the  .Boys' 
Week  movement  The  experience  of  several  cities 
in  conducting  Boys'  Week  are  described. 
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EVERWEAR  STEEL  PLAYGROUND  APPARATUS 

Embodies  Every  Safe  Element  of  Playability  Which 
Delights  the  Heart  of  a  Child. 

i 

It  embodies  every  element  of  rugged  strength  and  durability 
which  the  ones  who  pay  the  bill  can  possibly  expect. 

It  is  a  distinct  addition  to  any  beauty  spot  consecrated  to  the 
play  needs  of  children. 

It  is  cheap  in  but  one  respect;  its  ultimate  cost. 

Careful  investigation  by  those  concerned  with  or  active  in 
child  welfare  and  public  recreation  is  cordially  invited. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  52  page  catalog  No.  16 
which  illustrates  and  describes  our  complete  approved  line 
of  playground  apparatus,  also  a  copy  of  our  valuable  booklet, 
Creating  the  Playground. 


The  Everwear  Manufacturing  Co. 

Department  D 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

"Everwear  is  in  a  class  by  itself"  The  witness  of  a  user. 
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KELLOGG    SCHOOL 

OF 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Broad  field  for  young  women,  offering  at- 
tractive positions.  Qualified  directors  of 
physical  training  in  big  demand.  Three- 
year  diploma  course  and  four-year  B.  S. 
course,  both  including  summer  course  in 
camp  activities,  with  training  in  all  forms 
of  physical  exercise,  recreation  and  health 
education.  School  affiliated  with  famous 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — superb  equipment 
and  faculty  of  specialists.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  physical  development 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  Registrar. 

KELLOGG    SCHOOL    OF 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek  College 
BOX  245  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


Kansas  Municipalities — July,  1924 

Street  Shower  Baths    By  Harvey  Walker 
An  article  telling  how  many  cities  are   conducting 
street  shower  baths    The  types  of  baths  used  in  Bal- 
timore, Kansas  City  and  Stamford,  Connecticut,  are 
described. 

The  Educational  Screen — May,  1924 
Film  Recommendations  by  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers   and   Parent-Teacher  Associations     By   Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Merriam 

An  article  urging  the  members  of    Parent-Teacher 
Associations  to  work  for  better  films 
Physical  Education — June,  1924 

Proceedings  of  the  18th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Phy- 
sical Directors  Society  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  North 
America 

Of  special  interest  are : 

Measurements  in  Efficiency    By  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy 
The  Report  on  Life-Saving  and  Aquatics 
Child  Welfare  Notes— May,  1924    Published  by  Kinder- 
garten Mothers'  Club  of  Maxwell  Training  School 
for  Teachers 

This    issue   is   devoted   to   recreation    and   contains    a 
number  of  articles  by  Dr.  Eugene  Gibney  and  others. 
Child  Health  Magazine— July,  1924 

City  Gardening  for  Health     By  Hatty  L.  Sorden 
An  article  telling  of   the  successful   results  of   the 
Avenue  A  gardens  of  New  York  City  conducted  by 
the  National  Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  Guild 

PAMPHLETS 

24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park 

An  attractive,  illustrated  record  of  the  activities  of  the 
Palisades    Interstate    Park    Commission    for   the   year 
ending  January  21,  1924 
National  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation 

Proceedings    of    the    conference    called    by    President 
Coolidge  at  Washington,   May  22,   23   and  24,    1924. 
Government   Printing   Office,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Rules  of  Tennis  and  Tournament  Regulations 

Pamphlet    published    and    distributed    by    the    United 
States  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  New  York  City 
The  Physical  Education  Program  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
A  pamphlet  containing  the  outline  for  a  course  in  phy- 
sical education  for  elementary  schools  and  for  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.     It  offers  helpful  suggestions 
for  instruction,  activities,  games  and  field  meets. 
The  Program   of  Sportsmanship  Education     By   S.    C. 

Staley 

University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  Urbana,  Illinois 
Mental-Health  Survey     By  Cornelia  D.   Hopkins     Na- 
tional Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City 

A  statement  of  the  purposes  and  work  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  of  Juvenile  Research  in  its  study  and  treat- 
ment of  behavior  problems  in  children 
Methods  of  Recreational  Adjustment  as  a  Form  of  So- 
cial   Case    Treatment      By    Claudia    Wannamaker, 
Supervisor  of  Recreation,  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search,   Chicago 

The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  New 
York  City 

A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  selecting  and  utilizing 
available  recreational  resources  as  the  most  practical 
side  of  recreational  therapy  in  behavior  problems 
Indiana's    Sand    Dunes — A    National    Opportunity      By 

Orpheus  Moyer  Schantz 

National  Dunes  Park  Association,  Gary,  Indiana 
A   description  of  the  beauties   of  the   sand   dunes   of 
Indiana  and  Lake  Michigan  shore  with  their  varied  at- 
tractions and  a  plea  for  prompt  action  to  preserve  the 
dunes  from  commercial  industries 
Educational    Games   for   Elementary   and   Junior   High 

Schools,  by  John  A.  Martin 

Novel    suggestions    for    teaching    arithmetic,    spelling, 
sentence  writing,  geography  and  other  subjects  through 
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Fence  Playgrounds- 
Protect  /i  Children  from  Traffic! 


End  the  dangers  of  traffic  for  all  time.  Fence  play- 
grounds now  with  Cyclone  Fence.  Cyclone  "Galv- 
After"  Chain  Link  Fence  Fabric  is  Heavily  Zinc- 
Coated  (or  Hot-Galvanized)  by  Hot-Dipping 
Process  AFTER  Weaving.  Lasts  years  longer.  No 
annual  painting  required. 

Cyclone  Iron  Fence  is  built  in  many  styles  suitable 
for  fencing  purposes  around  playgrounds. 

Write  nearest  offices,  Dept.  37, 
for  complete  information. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

FACTORIES  AND  OFFICES: 
Waukegan,  111.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Newark,   N.   J.  Fort  Worth,   Texas 

Oakland,   Calif.    (Standard  Fence  Co.) 
Portland.   Ore.    (Northwest  Fence  &  Wire  Works) 

CYCLONE 

"GaJv-After"  Cham  Link 

FENCE  FABRIC 
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Outdoor  Bubble  Fonts 

are  radically  different  from 
any  other  drinking  foun- 
tains because  they  are  real 
water  devices  made  espe- 
cially for  outdoor  service. 
The  only  drinking  fountain 
that  will  not  freeze  and 
burst. 

No   digging  up.      Inner   works 
easily   and    quickly   removed. 
Practically   indestructible. 

Used  in 

PARKS,  PLAYGROUNDS, 
SCHOOL  YARDS 

throughout  the  United  States 

Patented  Write  for  Booklet  "What  an  Outdoor 

Drinking  Fountain  Should  Be." 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


MANUAL  on  ORGANIZED  CAMPING 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 
Editor,  L.  H.  Weir 

The  Macmillan  Company 


A  practical  handbook  on  all  phases  of  organized  camping 
based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  camping  in  the  United 
States. 


May    be    purchased    from    the 

PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

315    Fourth   Avenue,    New   York,    N.    Y. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price   ($2.00) 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

for  Women— Accredited 

'"TWO-YEAR  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical 
A  Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers 
and  Swimming  Instructors.  Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men  and 
women. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the 
country.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools  admitted 
without  examination.  Fine  Dormitories  for  non-resident  students. 

AF»F»I_Y      NOW! 

We  are  now  in  our  new  building  in  a  fine  residential  section  of 
Chicago — within  walking  distance  of  two  of  Chicago's  finest  Parks 
and  of  the  Chicago  University.  New  gymnasium — new  classrooms 
and  laboratories — new  dormitory.  All  modern,  up-to-date  facilities 
and  equipment. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

For    illustrated     catalog     address     Frances     Musselman,     Principal, 
Dept.   $5,  5020  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


the  use  of  games.     Published  by  the  Technical  Composi- 
tion Company,  66  Broadway,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Home  Play,  by  W.  C.  Batchelor 

A  pamphlet  on  backyard  playgrounds  and  activities 
issued  by  the  Public  Recreation  Board  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas 

Note:  Single  copies  of  this  suggestive  pamphlet  may 
be  secured  from  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Batchelor. 
The  Sanitation  of  Bath  Houses,  by  William  Paul 
Gerhard 

This  illustrated  pamphlet  discusses  types  of  public 
baths,  sanitary  features  of  swimming  pools  and  some 
engineering-  details  of  bath  houses.  Published  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Comstock  Company,  23  Warren  Street,  New 
York  City.  Price  $.60 


Book  Reviews 

CHILDREN  FROM  MANY  LANDS.     National  Child  Welfare 
Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  National  Council 
for  Prevention  of  War,  Washington.     Price  $1.00 
The  purpose  of  this  attractive  folio  of  decorative  pic- 
tures with  verse  is  to  "create  in  the  children  of  America 
a  sympathy  and  love  for  the  children  of  other  nations." 
Each  of  the  ten  11  in.  x  14  in.  sheets  contains  a  beauti- 
fully colored  picture  showing  the  children  of  other  lands 
— England,    France,    Holland,    Germany,    Spain,    Italy, 
Russia,  China  and  Japan — with  a  final  picture  dedicated 
to   America.     An   appropriate   verse   accompanies    each. 
Copies  of  the  folio  may  be  secured  from  either  of  the 
cooperating  organizations. 

PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION.  Published  by  the  Progressive 
Education  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  $2.00 
a  year.  Single  copies  $.50 

To  serve  as  a  quarterly  review  of  the  newer  tendencies 
in  education  is  the  purpose  of  this  new  magazine  which 
introduced  itself  to  the  public  in  the  April  number.  In- 
dividual education  is  the  chief  topic  of  discussion  in  this 
the  first  issue,  and  there  are  exceedingly  interesting 
articles  on  individual  instruction  in  the  San  Francisco 
State  Teachers'  College,  on  the  Winnetka  system,  the 
Daiton.  laboratory  plan  and  the  Leeds-Dlalton  plan. 
Methods  of  indivdual  instruction  and  educational  games 
are  the  subject  of  one  significant  article.  A  department 
on  recent  books  gives  much  food  for  thought. 

THE  AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  YEAR  BOOK.  Published  by 
American  City  Magazine,  448  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City 

The  American  City  Bureau  announces  the  publication 
of  its  Municipal  Index  for  1924  which  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  municipal  and  county  officials,  civic  organiza- 
tions, city  planners,  landscape  architects  and  other  spe- 
cialists. In  this  volume  of  408  pages,  which  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  governmental  activities  affecting  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  citizens  in  local  communities,  will 
be  found  information  on  such  subjects  as  public  health, 
parks,  playgrounds,  water  supply,  public  utility  owner- 
ship and  similar  topics.  There  is  also  a  statement  of 
the  activities  and  services  of  114  national  organizations 
and  25  government  bureaus  serving  the  municipality. 

SAFETY  FIRST  FOR   SCHOOL  AND  HOME,  by   Harriet   E. 

Beard.     Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 

York 

This  practical  book  in  discussing  methods  of  safety 
education  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  urges  as  a  fun- 
damental safeguard  that  recreation  facilities  and  leader- 
ship be  provided.  "Recreation  facilities,"  says  the  au- 
thor, "represent  the  best  investment  of  public  or  private 
funds  that  can  be  made.  City  governments,  men's  clubs 
and  women's  organizations  can  undertake  no  more  profit- 
able project  nor  patriotic  service  than  that  of  providing 
playgrounds  and  playground  equipment,  street  shower 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY    CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Division  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


baths  on  hot,  summer  days,  swimming  pools  and  paid 
or  volunteer  leaders  to  supervise  the  children's  play." 

The  section  on  Safety  Education  in  the  Schools  has 
interesting  suggestions  to  offer  along  the  line  of  games, 
dramatizations,  safety  clubs  and  the  correlation  of  safety 
instruction  with  the  child's  regular  school  studies. 

Safety  First  for  School  and  Home  is  an  exceedingly 
practical  and  suggestive  book  for  parents,  teachers  and 
all  interested'  in  child  welfare. 

CHILD  HEALTH  PROGRAM  FOR  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSO- 
CIATIONS AND  WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  by  Lucy  Wood  Col- 
lier. Health  Education  No.  5.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education  1924.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Price  $.05 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  first  issue  of 
this  pamphlet  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  by 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America  that  it  has 
been  revised  and  a  new  bibliography  added.  The 
pamphlet  takes  up  methods  of  teaching  health  in  the 
schools,  with  suggestions  for  practical  work.  It  also 
discusses  the  importance  of  recreation  and  offers  sug- 
gestions for  the  recreation  and  health  of  school  teach- 
ers. School  sanitation,  good  housekeeping  in  the  schools, 
strategy  and  publicity  in  community  health  work,  are 
the  topics  of  a  number  of  sections.  A  helpful  bibliogra- 
phy completes  the  pamphlet. 

HEALTH  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS,  by  Theresa  Dansdill. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  370  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City 

"Health  in  the  abstract  or  as  a  physical  ideal  can  make 
no  appeal  to  young  persons ;  but  as  an  aid  to  achieving 
undertakings  in  which  they  are  vitally  interested,  it  will 
take  a  firm  hold  of  them." 

With  this  motive  in  mind  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  has  issued  a  book  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
resourceful  teacher  should  greatly  enrich  a  course  in 


health  training.  There  are  stories,  poems  and  quotations, 
games,  exercises,  drills  and  projects  of  various  kinds, 
as  well  as  suggestions  for  safety,  cleanliness,  clothing, 
care  of  teeth,  air  and  ventilation  and  similar  subjects. 
The  Modern  Health  Crusade  as  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  is  outlined  in  detail. 

THE  SANITATION  OF  BATH  HOUSES,  by  William  Paul 
Gerhard,  C.  E.  Published  by  the  William  T.  Corn- 
stock  Company,  23  Warren  Street,  New  York. 
Price  $.60 

In  this  monograph — a  reprint  from  Architecture  and 
Building — Mr.  Gerhard  discusses  types  of  public  baths, 
the  sanitary  features  of  swimming  pools,  the  water  sup- 
ply, the  purification  of  swimming  pool  water  and  some 
engineering  details  of  bath  house  installations.  Twenty- 
eight  illustrations  are  used  in  connection  with  the  subject 
matter. 

DENNISON  INSTRUCTION  BOOK,  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company,  Framingham,  Mass.  Price  $1.00 

Handicraft  enthusiasts — and  their  number  is  increasing 
daily — will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Dennison  booklets 
on  How  to  Make  Paper  Costumes,  How  to  Make  Crepe 
Paper  Flowers,  Weaving  with  Paper  Rope,  Tables  and 
Favors,  Sealing  Wax  Art  and  How  to  Decorate  Halls, 
Booths  and  Automobiles  have  been  attractively  bound  to- 
gether in  this  book  which  contains  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tions for  creating  beauty  through  handicraft.  No  play- 
ground worker  who  is  developing  handicraft  on  the  play- 
ground can  afford  to  be  without  this  volume. 

Recreation  workers  who  are  in  or  near  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Boston  and  San  Francisco  should  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Headquarters  stores  lo- 
cated in  these  cities  and  see  for  themselves  the  many 
beautiful  and  simply  made  articles  which  lend  them- 
selves so  readily  to  reproduction  by  children  on  the  play- 
grounds and  by  adults  at  the  recreation  centers. 
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Special 

Combination 

Offer 


THE  NATIONAL  ATHLETE, 

A    monthly    magazine    of    amateur  $1.50 

sports   in  our  institutions.     Of  in-  Per  Year 
terest  to  all  sport  enthusiasts. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  $2.00 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation.  Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
These  magazines  taken  together    $2.50 


Send  your  subscription  to 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


TRAINING  IN  RECREATION 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

One  and  two  year  courses  In  community  recreation  leadership,  goclal 
service  and  settlement  work,  physical  training  and  playground  work 
play  writing  and  play  production  for  amateurs. 

NEW  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Write   for   catalog 

RECREATION  TRAINING   SCHOOL    OF    CHICAGO 
800  S.  Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


THE  CHILD:  His  NATURE  AND  His  NEEDS  Edited  by 
M.  V.  O'Shea  The  Children's  Foundation,  Val- 
paraiso, Indiana  Price  $1.00 

The  Children's  Foundation  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
made  possible  by  a  gift  of  Lewis  E.  Myers,  was  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  Indiana,  December,  1921.  It  has 
for  its  object  a  study  of  the  child  and  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  promoting  the  well-being  of  children. 

As  its  first  task  the  Foundation  undertook  the  apprais- 
ing of  present  day  knowledge  relating  to  the  nature,  well- 
being  and  education  of  children.  The  results  of  the  study 
have  appeared  in  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages  under 
the  title  The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs.  The 
material  presented  has  been  prepared  by  well-known  ex- 
perts. Prof.  O'Shea  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
who  served  as  editor  of  the  book  has  also  contributed  a 
number  of  chapters.  The  subject  matter  is  divided  into 
three  general  headings :  Present  day  knowledge  of  child 
nature ;  present  day  knowledge  of  child  well-being ;  and 
present  day  knowledge  of  child  education.  Under  each 
division  are  a  number  of  chapters  prepared  by  such  ex- 
perts as  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Director  Iowa  Child  Welfare 
Research  Station ;  H.  H.  Goddard  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity; William  R.  P.  Emerson  of  Tufts  Medical  Col- 
lege ;  William  Healy,  Director  of  Judge  Baker  Founda- 
tion, Boston ;  Arnold  Gesell,  Professor  Child  Hygiene, 
Yale  Graduate  School;  and  Honorable  John  J.  Tigert, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  others. 


The  Foundation  has  made  a  splendid  contribution  not 
only  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  and  its  contents  but 
in  making  the  volume  available  at  so  low  a  cost  that  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  all  practical  workers. 

A  FIELD  AND  LABORATORY  GUIDE  IN  PHYSICAL  NATURE- 
STUDY  By  Elliot  R  Downing  Published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 
The  purpose  of  this  interesting  book  is  to  help  the 
teacher  who  is  trying  to  use  in  his  work  that  scientific 
method  and  accumulated  knowledge  so  important  in  mod- 
ern life,  and  through  it  to  serve  the  boys  and  girls  who, 
by  acquaintance  with  nature,  will  come  to  adjust  them- 
selves more  intelligently  to  their  environment  and  to  use 
the  forces  of  the  universe  more  effectively.  Information 
is  presented  in  a  vivid  way  on  minerals  and  rocks,  stars 
and  our  solar  system.  Some  Toys  That  Work  by  Air  and 
how  to  make  them,  forms  a  fascinating  section  of  the 
book.  There  are,  too,  suggestions  for  making  tops, 
slings  and  bows,  magnetic  and  electric  toys,  phonographs 
and  telephones  and  the  hot  air  balloon.  A  discussion  of 
the  camera,  telescope  and  magic  lantern  paves  the  way 
for  giving  the  boys  and  girls  information  for  experiments 
in  light.  A  chapter  on  the  home-made  orchestra  adds 
much  interest  to  the  book. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING  LESSONS  By  William  A.  Stecher 
Published  by  John  Joseph  McVey,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price  $2.50 

The  classroom  teacher  will  find  in  this .  book  very 
helpful,  concrete  information  on  physical  training  pro- 
grams for  various  grades  composed  of  class  marching, 
free  exercises,  games  and  dances,  track  and  field  meets, 
stunts  and  apparatus  work  and  similar  events.  A  num- 
ber of  song  games  with  music  are  included.  Particularly 
practical  is  the  roster  of  games,  dances,  track  and  field 
events  arranged  by  months  and  grades. 

ATHLETICS  FOR  WOMEN  By  Dr.  J.  F.  Rogers  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Price  $.05 

In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Rogers  has  outlined  briefly  the 
present  situation  in  regard  to  athletics  for  women  and 
the  work  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  National  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Federation,  together  with  some  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Division  which  incorporate,  to 
a  large  degree,  the  policies  for  which  the  Division  stands. 

SAFETY  MANUAL  FOR  PLAYGROUND  AND  CAMP  INSTRUC- 
TORS Prepared  by  the  Springfield  Safety  Council, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Springfield  is  taking  concerted  action  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  accidents  to  children  of  the 
city.  The  fact  that  seven  of  the  fourteen  accidental 
deaths  in  Springfield  in  1923  occurred  during  the  two- 
vacation  months  of  July  and  August  has  focussed  atten- 
tion upon  the  playground  as  a  preventive  agency.  With 
this  in  mind  a  number  of  junior  organizations  are  being 
promoted — the  A.  B.  C.  (Always  Be  Careful)  and  the 
Junior  Safety  Patrol.  Constitutions  have  been  drawn  up 
and  plans  outlined  for  organized  service  by  the  children- 
of  the  playgrounds.  The  manual  in  which  these  instruc- 
tions are  issued  also  contains  games,  playlets,  songs, 
poems  and  stories  suitable  for  use  in  teaching  safety  in- 
playgrounds  or  camps. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DANCE  HALL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE; 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CENTER  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  Civic 
"LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  By  Maria  Lambin  Pub- 
lished by  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  California 
Civic  League  of  Women  Voters,  Hotel  St.  Francis; 
San  Francisco  Price  $.25 

A  contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  public  dance 
hall  problem  of  America  is  embodied  in  the  Report  of 
the  Public  Dance  Hall  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Center  of  the  California  League^  of  Women  Voters.  The 
report,  recently  published,  reviews  briefly  but  compre- 
hensively the  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  conduct  of  the  San  Francisco  dance  halls  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  puhv- 
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Patented 


Stationary  Circle 

Travel  Rings 
(Does  not  revolve) 

Send  for  Catalog 


A  Child's  Principal  Business  is 

PLAY 

Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 

PROFITABLE 

PUT  SOMETHING  NEW  IN  YOUR  PLAYGROUND 

The  children  get  tired  of  the  same  old  things. 

We  manufacture  Circle  Travel  Rings,  Para- 
zontal  Bars,  Rock- A- Bye  Swings,  Safety  Plat- 
form Slides,  Flying  Swing,  Circle  Waves,  Climb- 
ing Trees,  etc. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Aluminum  bronze  fittings,  roller  bearings  equipped  with  alemite 
greasing  nipple.     Durability  and  safety  first. 

PATTERSON-WILLIAMS   MFG.   GO. 

Improved  Playground  Apparatus 

SAN  JOSE,   GAL.  Agents  Wanted 


lie-spirited  women  of  the  community — changes  that  are 
the  more  worthy  of  note  in  view  of  the  particularly  diffi- 
cult problem  San  Francisco  faced  with  its  riotous  and 
vicious  Barbary  Coast  and  beach  resorts. 

The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  dealing 
in  a  general  way  with  the  many  phases  through  which  the 
dance  has  passed  before  reaching  its  present  popularity 
as  recreation  and  reaction  from  the  monotony  of  indus- 
try; the  second,  taking  up  the  definite  methods  used  in 
San  Francisco  in  meeting  the  tremendous  social  problem 
involved.  The  data,  including  psychological  aspects,  the 
value  of  dancing  as  recreation,  its  relationship  to  social 
evils  are  progressively  dealt  with  and  lead  to  the  con- 
sideration of  social  control  and  the  formulating  of  a 
comprehensive  dance  hall  policy.  The  human  aspects 
are  handled  with  understanding  and  sympathy. 

The  report  has  been  put  into  pamphlet  form  in  the 
hope  that  the  successful  methods  worked  out  in  San 
Francisco  may  be  of  value  to  other  cities  faced  with 
similar  problems.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Center, 
1215  Hotel  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco,  California. 

A   FRIEND   AT   COURT     By   Leon    Stern   and    Elizabeth 
Stern      Published  by  Macmillan      Price  $2.00 

Each  chapter  of  this  intensely  human  book  tells  the 
story  of  a  misdirected  life,  describing  it  not  as  a  "case," 
but  as  the  study  of  a  personality,  and,  often,  of  the 
underlying  nobility  of  human  character.  Domestic 
tragedies,  wayward  girl  cases  and  delinquent  boy  prob- 
lems which  come  before  the  court  are  straightened  out 
through  the  rare  insight  of  Mary  Ellen  Wright,  Proba- 
tion Officer.  These  chronicles  of  life  are  so  colorful  that 
the  book  does  not  need  love  interest.  The  development 
of  Mary  Ellen's  romance,  however,  serves  to  unify  the 
stories. 

In  many  of  the  stories,  lack  of  wholesome  recreation 
can  be  seen  to  have  had  its  effects  upon  tangled  lives. 

Jimmy's  career  of  theft  began  when  he  "hocked"  his 


uncle's  shoes  for  funds  to  enjoy  a  day's  outing  with  a 
chum. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  ran  away  from  home  and  joined  a 
house  of  ill  fame  because  her  father  would  not  allow 
her  to  entertain  friends  or  go  out  with  them,  and  because 
the  woman  who  kept  the  house  had  shown  her  sympathy 
and  taken  an  interest  in  her.  The  Judge  said  to  this 
girl's  father,  "Every  day  I  see  a  half  dozen  girls,  more 
or  less,  who  have  gone  out  of  their  homes  to  have  a 
good  time  because  they  can't  have  it  at  home.  Your 
little  girl  wants  fun  and  laughter." 

To  an  indolent  tailor  who  was  making  his  little  boy 
help  him,  the  probation  officer  said,  "He  gets  bad  be- 
cause he  must  work  and  cannot  play." 

HOME  Music  AND  HOME  PLAY.  Publication  No.  6 
Issued  by  Better  Homes  in  America,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  $.10 

The  suggestions  which  this  pamphlet  has  to  offer  may 
well  be  adopted  by  every  home  in  America.  The  book- 
let is  inspirational  in  its  emphasis  on  the  value  of  play 
in  the  home  and  exceedingly  practical  in  its  definite  sug- 
gestions regarding  equipment,  games  and  activities.  A 
section  on  reference  books  on  home  play  is  also  valuable. 

Music  MANUAL  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS.  Educational  De- 
partment, Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  Cam- 
den,  New  Jersey 

The  Educational  Department  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  has  issued  information  and  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  music  in  rural  schools  together  with 
a  full  course  of  twenty  lessons  for  each  of  the  three 
years'  work  and  sixty  morning  exercises.  The  book 
suggests  the  correlation  of  music  with  other  arts  and 
branches  of  study. 

"If  music  is  to  become  an  active  part  of  the  daily  life, 
it  must  of  necessity  be  closely  woven  into  the  different 
activities  of  the  school  work  so  that  it  may  no  longer 
be  thought  of  as  something  separate  and  apart."  For 
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LITTLE  ROBIN  STAY-BEHIND 

Katharine    Lee    Bates    $1.75 

Plays  in  verse  for  the  younger  folk,  one  for  each  month 
in  the   year,  whimsical,   delightful,   appropriate. 

TWO  WATER  PAGEANTS 

Lucy  South  Proudfoot 50  cents 

Unusually  charming  dramatic  sketches  for  use  outdoors 
or  in   a  swimming  pool. 

RED  LETTER  DAY  PLAYS 

Margaret    Getchell    Parsons    $1.35 

Fairy    tale   plays    and    plays    for    special    occasions.      A 
particularly  good  Hallowe'en  play. 

RUSSIAN  FOLK  SONGS 75  cents 

Words  and  music  of  twenty-four  of  the  most  typical  and 
tuneful  Slavic  folk  songs  for  group  singing. 


THE   WOMANS 
PRESS 


\   600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


Special  Combination  Offer 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  is  now  in 
its  twenty-ninth  year.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors — 
ten  big  handsome  issues — two  dollars  the  year. 
Circulates  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  Philippine 
Islands,  England,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Canada. 
It  contains  Primary  and  Grade  Work,  Method, 
Outline,  Community  Service,  Illustrations,  Enter- 
tainments, History,  Drawing,  Language,  a  course 
in  Physical  Training  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  Progressive  Teacher  1  D  ,•      ,   ., 

One  Year  $2.00     B°th  of   these 

The  Playground  I  Magazines  for 

One  Year  $2.00     $  3.OO  if 

Total  $4.00  j  y°u  act  today 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON   TODAY 
THE  PLAYGROUND 

315  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  am  sending  $3.00,  for  which  please  send  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  and  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND for  one  year. 


Name  . . 
Town  . . 
R.  F.  D.. 


State. 


example,  songs  about  birds  or  flowers  will  bring  home 
to  the  children  certain  phases  of  nature  study  not  other- 
wise emphasized.  The  catalog  points  out  the  records 
which  are  best  suited  to  make  possible  these  correlations. 

MORE  STORY-WORSHIP  PROGRAMS,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Stowell. 

Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York 

City.     Price  $1.75 

The  cordial  reception  given  Story-Worship  Programs 
for  the  Church  School  Year  by  Sunday  School  super- 
intendents, teachers  and  pastors  and  the  demand  for 
more  material  of  this  kind  have  led  to  the  publication 
of  More  Story-Worship  Programs.  The  stories  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  months,  with  a  story  for  each  Sun- 
day of  the  month. 

MODERN   GYPSIES,  by  Mary  Crehore  Bedell.     Published 

by  Brentano's,  New  York  City.     Price  $2.50 
A  twelve  thousand  mile  motor  camping  trip  encircling 
the   United    States    furnished  the  material   for   this   re- 


freshing, entertaining  story.  Mrs.  Bedell  and  her  hus- 
band, a  college  professor,  who  had  a  six  months'  vacatior 
leave,  started  from  New  York  in  February  of  last  yeai 
and  completely  encircled  the  United  States  by  automobile 

Written  in  a  delightful  conversational  style  and  fillec 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lover  of  the  out-of-doors 
the  author  carrjes  you  along  in  such  an  intimate  wa> 
you  feel  yourself  one  of  the  party.  Her  impressions  are 
always  interesting  and  her  observations  keen. 

Reading  Modern  Gypsies  makes  you  want  to  take  tc 
the  open  road — not  only  because  it  beckons  you,  but  be- 
cause you  are  better  equipped  because  of  the  experiences 
related  and  the  practical  way  they  have  been  woven  intc 
the  story. 

MAGIC  LANTERNS,  by  Louise  Saunders.     Charles   Scrib- 
ner's    Sons,    598    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York    City, 
Price  $1.50 
In  Magic  Lanterns  will  be  found  a  delightful  collection 

of  one-act  plays,  three  of  which  are  suitable  for  groups 

of  experienced  girl  players. 

Figureheads— five  characters.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
willful  princess  who  refuses  to  obey  the  mandate  of  her 
people  to  marry  the  prince,  but  who  accepts  him  willingly 
when  he  goes  to  her  in  the  guise  of  a  peasant. 

Poor  Maddclena — two  scenes,  three  characters.  Pierrot 
and  Pierrette  become  discontented  with  their  delightful 
world  of  fantasy  and  leave  it  to  go  out  into  the  world 
in  search  of  life  and  love  and  things  that  are  real.  In 
the  second  scene  we  find  little  Pierrette  as  an  Italian 
peasant  girl  waiting  for  her  sweetheart,  Paolo — Pierrot 
— to  come  home.  In  this  scene  she  learns  how  much 
unhappiness  there  is  in  the  world  of  reality.  The  last 
scene  shows  Pierrot  and  Pierrette  returning  home  well 
content  to  let  mortals  cry  for  the  moon  while  they  live 
in  their  land  of  fantasy  secure  in  their  possession  of  the 
moon. 

King  and  Commoner — An  outdoor  play  with  eight 
characters  and  extras.  The  king  sends  his  son  to  be 
reared  in  the  forest,  to  prove  his  theory  that  the  prince 
will  grow  to  a  larger  mental  stature  if  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  his  great  future.  After  eighteen  years  the  queen 
mother  goes  to  the  forest  to  bring  her  son  to  the  palace, 
but  the  good  old  peasant  who  for  many  years  has  cared 
for  the  prince  and  her  own  son  is  unable  to  tell  them 
apart.  Upon  the  boys  themselves  evolves  the  responsi- 
bility for  proving  which  is  heir  to  the  throne.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  play  is  the  contest  between 
Daniello,  the  physically  fit  youth,  and  Tomasso,  who 
mentally  seems  better  fitted  to  rule. 

See  Saw  and  Our  Kind — two  more  sophisticated  plays 
of  interest  to  Little  Theatre  groups. 

DOLLY  AND  HER  DRESSES — The  Betsey  Bobbett  Series. 
Published  by  the  Knight  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City.  Price  $.10 

Here  is  a  book  which  will  delight  the  hearts  of  play- 
ground children  and  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to 
the  play-leader  who  is  looking  for  simple  handcraft  de- 
signs and  patterns. 

Dolly  and  Her  Dresses  contains  pictures  of  dolls,  direc- 
tions for  cutting  and  making  dolls,  with  the  designs 
from  which  to  work.  Suggestions  are  given  regarding 
material  from  which  the  dolls  may  be  made  and  with 
which  they  may  be  stuffed.  Nor  are  the  clothes  left 
to  mere  chance.  There  are  patterns  for  dresses,  rompers 
and  bloomers.  There  are,  too,  five  simple  hats  and  a 
page  of  designs  for  ribbons  for  trimming,  not  to  mention 
the  patches  to  sew  on  the  dresses. 

And  best  of  all,  the  book  will  not  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  child  who  wants  it,  for  it  may  be  purchased  after 
June  1st,  through  the  Woolworth  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
Stores,  for  lOc. 

All  kinds  of  dolls  will  be  described  in  the  booklets 
which  are  being  prepared  by  the  Knight  Publishing  Com- 
pany— dolls  made  of  crepe  paper,  of  clothespins  and 
ice  cream  spoons,  crocheted  dolls  and  lead  pencil  dolls. 
These  booklets  will  be  announced  as  they  are  ready,  for 
distribution. 
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Safe  from  traffic  dangers 
while  at  play— 

Cyclone  Fence  is  playing  an  important  part  in 
making  playgrounds  safe.  Confines  children 
safely.  Ends  dashing  into  streets.  Centralizes 
entrances  and  exits. 

Cyclone  "Galv-After"  Chain  Link  Fence  Fabric 
is  Heavily  Zinc-Coated  (or  Hot-Galvanized)  by 
Hot-Dipping  Process  AFTER  Weaving.  Lasts 
years  longer.  No  annual  painting  required. 
Cyclone  Iron  Fence  is  built  in  appropriate  styles 
for  playground  fencing. 

Write  nearest  offices,  Dept.  37, 
for  complete  information 

CYCLONE    FENCE    COMPANY 

FACTORIES  AND  OFFICES: 

Waukegan,   111.  Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Newark,    N.    J.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Oakland,  Calif.    (Standard  Fence  Co.) 
Portland,   Ore.    (Northwest  Fence  &  Wire  Works). 


CYCLONE 

Chain  Link  FENCE  FABRIC 
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The  World  at  Play 


Nurses  Not  Neglected. — The  Recreation  De- 
partment of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  through 
its  managers,  L.  di  Benedetto,  is  doing  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  work  for  the  nurses  at  Touro 
Infirmary.  Courts  for  tennis,  volley  ball  and 
basket  ball  have  been  laid  out  on  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  nurses'  building.  An  instruc- 
tor will  be  furnished  by  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, who  will  train  leaders  among  the  nurses, 
so  that  every  nurse  may  have  an  opportunity 
for  re-invigorating  play  during  her  free  hours. 

Women's  Meet  in  Detroit. — Nearly  one 
hundred  sturdy  girls,  representing  twenty  dif- 
ferent organizations  and  three  States,  took 
part  in  the  Mid-West  Track  and  Field  Cham- 
pionships, at  Belle  Isle,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
July  19th.  This  first  women's  meet  ever  held 
in  the  Mid-West  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation  and  the 
Michigan  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States.  Miss  Elsie  Erley  writes  of  the 
meet: 

"All  contestants  were  given  a  thorough 
physical  examination  before  the  competitions 
started.  Those  who  oppose  athletic  competi- 
tion for  girls  generally  base  their  conclusions 
upon  the  physical  unfitness  of  the  participants. 
The  examinations,  however,  showed  that  all 
the  girls  were  in  excellent  condition. 

"The  correct  form  and  splendid  perform- 
ances displayed  in  the  events  gave  .evidence  of 
the  good  training  the  girls  had  had.  During 
the  entire  program  a  wonderful  spirit  of  good 
sportsmanship  and  fair  play  predominated  and 
the  day  was  pronounced  a  great  success  from 
every  angle." 

Women's    Volley    Ball    League    Popular.—- 

Monroe,  Michigan,  reports  a  volley  ball  league 
of  twelve  teams,  about  one  hundred  fifty 
women  playing  each  week.  Weekly  "fun 
night"  programs  are  held  in  the  armory  for 
adults  only.  Players  carry  back  the  games  and 


stunts    to    their    own    churches,    schools    and 
clubs. 

"Going  Strong"  in  Monroe. — Monroe,  Mich- 
igan, under  the  auspices  of  Community  Service 
had  its  first  civic  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
held  in  many  years.  The  Exchange  Club  Band 
gave  a  patriotic  program  followed  by  a  presen- 
tation of  The  Festival  of  Freedom  given  on  a 
miniature  stage  ten  feet  above  the  heads  of  the 
audience,  at  the  rear  of  the  bandstand. 

On  August  7  Community  Service  conducted 
a  field  day  for  the  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, with  races  and  ball  games  at  Navarre 
Field.  Business  and  professional  men  played 
on  teams  and  competed  against  clubs  made  up 
of  their  competitors,  employees '  and  others. 
Playground  ball  found  old  timers  in  action  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  Four  diamonds 
were  arranged  in  each  corner  of  the  athletic 
field,  with  special  backstops,  league  bases  and 
home  plates,  bats  and  balls,  furnished  by  Com- 
munity Service.  The  program  was  acclaimed 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  conducted  in 
the  city. 

Developments  in  Arkansas.  —  Northwest 
Arkansas  is  rapidly  developing  as  a  play- 
ground for  the  southwest.  This  section  of  the 
state,  known  as  the  Ozark  Playground  in  the 
Land  of  a  Thousand  Smiles,  was  the  mecca  of 
thousands  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Several  new  swimming  pools 
and  golf  courses  have  recently  been  opened 
in  this  region.  There  are  three  permanent 
recreation  and  study  camps  for  girls  and  one 
for  boys  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles. 

Summer  Activities  in  Indianapolis. — R. 
Walter  Jarvis,  Superintendent  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department,  reports  a  splendid 
summer  of  activities  in  the  municipal  recrea- 
tion department  of  Indianapolis.  The  Mayor 
has  supported  the  maintenance  of  the  budget 
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at  the  figure  for  last  year,  and  with  the  in- 
creased valuation  on  city  property  the  Park 
Board  will  have  $60,000  with  which  to  equip 
the  nine  new  playgrounds  acquired  during  the 
past  two  years. 

The  Kingham  Company  has  given  the  Park 
Board  a  long  lease  on  a  piece  of  ground,  has 
torn  down  ten  houses  and  graded  and  fenced 
the  playground  which  takes  care  of  a  large 
foreign  population.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  colored  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  for  the  use  of  its  pool  any  time 
during  the  day,  the  Park  Board  furnishing 
supervision  and  instruction.  Baseball  has  been 
a  large  and  successful  feature  of  the  summer 
program,  with  several  thousand  amateurs  en- 
rolled in  the  teams  and  leagues. 

A   Friend   of  the   Recreation   Movement. — 

The  children  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  are 
mourning  the  loss  of  a  friend  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  A.  S.  Fichtner,  a  pioneer  in  playground 
work.  In  1920  Dr.  Fichtner  became  Chairman 
of  the  Municipal  Recreation  Committee.  It 
was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  mu- 
nicipal swimming  pool  in  Morrellville  came 
into  being.  In  recognition  of  his  work  the 
recreation  center  in  Morrellville  is  known  as 
Fichtner  Field. 

Safe  Play  and  Play  Safe !— The  United  Rail- 
ways and  Electric  Company  of  Baltimore  in 
the  June  28  issue  of  its  publication,  Trolley  News, 
urges  its  patrons  to  play  safe  by  sending  their 
children  to  the  neighborhood  playgrounds 
conducted  by  the  Playground  Athletic  League. 
It  further  suggests  that  children  be  taught  the 
following  simple  rules  of  safety  : 

1.  When  crossing  the  street  look  first  to  the 
left  and  then  to  the  right. 

2.  Stop   and    look   before    running   into    the 
street  after  a  ball,  stick  or  other  toy. 

3.  When  passing  behind  a  street  car  stop 
and  be  sure  that  no  vehicle  is  approaching  on 
the  other  side. 

4.  Toy  wagons  and  bicycles  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  curb  if  the  street  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

5.  Playing   around   vehicles   or    street    cars 
whether  standing  or  moving  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous kind  of  play. 

The  Playground  Athletic  League  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Baltimore  Safety  Council  has 
organized  on  the  playgrounds  Careful  Chil- 


dren's Clubs,  the  members  of  which  are  en- 
titled to  wear  buttons  with  the  inscription 
"Universal  Safety."  The  Patterson  Park 
playground  on  July  17  held  a  Safety  Day  when 
Safety  Town,  the  name  given  by  the  children 
to  the  playground,  was  dedicated,  with  a  pa- 
rade of  children  carrying  safety  banners. 
After  the  parade  there  were  races  and  games 
emphasizing  safety,  such  as  Crossing  the  Street, 
Safety  Tag,  Policeman  Is  Coming,  and  others. 

The  Patterson  Park  playground  children 
have  organized  from  their  ranks  a  town  coun- 
cil, police  department,  street  cleaning  depart- 
me'nt  and  life  guards  who  serve  at  the  wading 
pool. 

A  Community  Pageant. — Miss  Mari  Hofer 
has  sent  an  account  of  a  community  pageant 
of  the  Mississippi  River  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Bookfellows  at  McGre- 
gor, Iowa.  "It  was  a  community  pageant  in 
the  truest  sense/'  writes  Miss  Hofer.  "House- 
wives left  their  duties  and  business  men  locked 
their  shops  to  participate,  the  countryside  for 
one  hundred  miles  motoring  to  the  scene. 
Barns  and  attics  were  rummaged  and  not  one 
cent  was  spent  for  hired  costumes.  McGregor, 
the  scene  of  the  pageant,  is  one  of  the  pictur- 
esque spots  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River, 
recently  added  to  the  national  park  system,  and 
it  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  orig- 
inal historic  sites  visited  by  the  early  explorers, 
Marquette  and  La  Salle.  The  episodes  in- 
cluded the  pre-historic  moundbuilders,  native 
Indian  life,  explorers,  trappers  and  hunters. 
An  interlude  of  Women's  Contribution  to 
World  Culture  gave  opportunity  for  artistic 
Greek  and  Roman  scenes.  A  reception  to 
famous  women  authors  by  the  Bookfellows 
was  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  pro- 
gram. Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot  and  Mrs. 
Browning  graciously  came  to  life;  Madame 
DeStael,  Recamier  and  Georges  Sand  stepped 
out  of  their  salons.  Louisa  Alcott,  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,  the  Cary  sisters,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Frances  Willard, 
Katherine  Lee  Bates  and  hosts  of  others  min- 
gled in  a  joyous  throng.  A  skit  on  modern 
woman  by  the  Bookfellows  and  radio  dancing 
concluded  the  program." 

More  Community  Programs. — The  Play- 
ground Department  of  the  City  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  as  a  part  of  its  service 
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scheduled  three  special  September  open  air 
community  programs  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Newton  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
The  programs  include  community  singing, 
pictures  and  screen  talks. 

Balloon  Day  in  Chicago. — As  a  feature  of 
Boys1  Week  the  sixteen  South  Park  centers 
participating  in  the  Boys'  Week  parade 
launched  750  balloons,  each  bearing  a  capsule 
with  a  message  asking  the  finder  of  the  balloon 
to  write  V.  K.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the 
Playgrounds  and  Sports  Department,  telling 
him  where  the  balloon  was  found.  The  bal- 
loon traveling  the  greatest  distance  was  found 
at  Morenci,  Michigan,  108  8-10  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. 

A  Play  Demonstration. — On  August  27  the 
Municipal  Recreation  Commission  of  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,  held  its  first  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  educational  recreation  when  organized 
play,  physical  training,  mass  athletics  and  folk 
dancing  were  demonstrated  for  the  benefit  of 
3,000  spectators.  The  program  included  box- 
ing, wrestling,  pyramid  building,  group  games, 
folk  dancing  and  midget  relays.  There  were 
also  archery  events  for  girls  and  rifle  shooting 
for  senior  boys.  The  final  inter-playground 
championships  in  dodge  ball  and  straddle  ball 
were  played  off. 

A    Guide    to    Playground    Workers. — The 

Bureau  of  Parks,  Playgrounds  and  Bathing 
Beaches  of  the  City  of  Chicago  has  issued  an 
attractive  booklet  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of  the 
municipal  playgrounds.  In  addition  to  gen- 
eral instructions  to  playground  workers  the 
booklet  contains  a  monthly  program  of  special 
events,  a  time  schedule  for  employees,  a  list  of 
the  playgrounds,  their  locations  and  facilities, 
and  suggested  events  which  may  be  promoted 
in  each  playground,  such  as  special  days,  par- 
ties, tournaments,  outings  and  celebrations. 
There  are  also  included  a  number  of  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  department  having  to  do 
with  municipal  ice  skating  championships  and 
ice  skating  tests,  marble  tournaments,  play- 
ground ball  players'  contest,  a  playground  ball 
tournament,  annual  athletic  meet  and  annual 
field  days. 

Theodore  Gross,  Superintendent  of  Recrea- 
tion, states  that  a  few  of  the  bulletins  con- 


tained in  the  booklet  are  available  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  and  will  be  sent  to  any  one  re- 
questing them.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Gross,  Playground  Division, 
Room  1004,  City  Hall,  Chicago. 

Shreveport's  Junior  Parade. — A  junior  pa- 
rade held  on  one  of  the  playgrounds  was  the 
featured  event  of  the  summer  program  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation  of  Shreveport,  Lou- 
isiana. Parents  worked  with  their  children  in 
making  the  miniature  floats,  and  when  the 
hour  of  the  parade  arrived,  there  were  200 
beautifully  decorated  floats  in  line,  with  3,000 
spectators  on  hand  to  witness  the  demonstra- 
tion. When  the  municipal  band  struck  up  the 
march,  the  floats  moved  in  a  long  line  around 
the  playground.  The  prizes  given  consisted 
of  savings  bank  accounts  presented  by  one  of 
the  largest  banks  of  the  city,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of  which  took  the  children  around  the 
institution. 

A  Successful  Summer  Closing. — The  annual 
Newton,  Massachusetts,  play  festival  held  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Ernest  Hermann,  Super- 
intendent of  Playgrounds,  was  this  year  a 
more  notable  event  than  ever. 

All  the  playground  children  were  on  hand, 
gathered  under  the  standards  of  the  fifteen 
playgrounds  which  they  represented.  The  fes- 
tival opened  with  a  flag  salute  and  the  singing 
of  America.  Next  came  the  dancing,  to  which 
the  many  colored  tissue  bands  and  ribbons 
gave  a  charming  effect.  Obstacle  and  push- 
mobile  races,  dodge  ball,  fist  ball,  relays  and 
other  games  and  the  Minuet,  danced  by  the 
women  directors  in  Colonial  costume,  made 
up  the  program. 

In  addressing  the  children  Mayor  Childs 
said :  "The  four  important  things  to  good  citi- 
zenship are  the  Church,  the  Home,  the  School 
and  the  Playground.  One  of  the  greatest 
things,  if  not  the  greatest,  which  the  world 
needs  today  is  respect  for  the  law  through  its 
interpretation  as  the  best  and  only  method  of 
getting  fair  play.  The  playground  to  a  great 
extent  does  this  and  teaches  the  child  to  abide 
by  the  rules  whether  it  brings  victory  or  de- 
feat." 

Recreation  in  the  Church.  —  Recreation 
played  an  important  part  in  the  ninth  annual 
session  of  the  Northern  English  School  of  Re- 
ligious Education  recently  held  at  the 
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University  of  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
picnics  and  outdoor  breakfasts,  tennis  tourna- 
ments, volley  and  baseball  games,  hikes  and 
swimming.  A  mid-forenoon  recess  each  day  for 
games  and  community  singing  was  a  popular 
feature. 

Radio  for  the  Playground. — Plans  are  under 
way  for  a  $30,000  municipal  radio  station  in 
•Boston.  Not  only  will  the  city  have  its  own 
station  but  each  of  the  sixty-five  parks  and 
public  playgrounds  will  eventually  be  linked 
together  by  the  latest  design  receiving  appa- 
ratus equipment  with  public  address  systems. 
Band  concerts  and  any  other  entertainments 
or  city  functions  may  be  picked  by  by  these 
receiving  sets  on  the  playgrounds  where  thou- 
sands of  people  may  listen  in  on  the  programs. 

Helpful  Publications  for  Teachers. — Publi- 
cations and  other  materials  of  all  Federal  De- 
partments useful  to  teachers  are  listed  for  the 
first  time  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  materials  listed  include  bulletins,  leaf- 
lets, circulars,  periodicals,  maps,  charts, 
mounted  exhibits,  models,  stereopticon  slides 
and  moving  picture  films.  This  listing  by 
sources  of  the  wealth  of  material  readily  avail- 
able through  the  Federal  Government  Depart- 
ments will  be  very  helpful  to  the  educational 
world,  as  few  know  the  nature  of  the  available 
material  or  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  The 
bulletin  is  freely  illustrated,  reproducing  types 
of  the  material  available.  Persons  desiring 
the  bulletin  should  address  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  asking  for  Bulletin  1924, 
No.  23. 

Other  aids  for  teachers  are  to  found  in  a 
List  of  Books  for  the  High  School  Library 
compiled  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  and  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  86  East  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75.  The  list 
contains  1,570  books  and  pamphlets  needed,  in 
the  opinion  of  seven  representative  teachers 
and  high  school  librarians,  in  every  high  school 
library.  The  books  are  indexed  by  author, 
title  and  subject,  and  a  brief  descriptive  note 
with  publisher  and  price  is  given  for  each  title. 
A  few  books  in  the  list  are  suggested  as  the 


nucleus  for  many  high  school  libraries.  Others 
are  indicated  for  first  purchase  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

The  superintendents  and  principals  wishing 
to  take  part  in  Children's  Book  Week,  Novem- 
ber 9,  may  secure  an  inexpensive  list  of  chil- 
dren's books  for  purchase  by  the  parent.  Un- 
der the  title  of  Gifts  for  Children's  Book  Shelves 
a  sixteen-page  leaflet  listing  about  100  titles 
with  .annotations  has  been  prepared  by  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the  follow- 
ing prices : 

100  copies  $2.00 

250  copies  4.00 

500  copies 7.00 

1,000  copies  12.00 

Leisure  Time  in  the  Steel  Industry. — Vol- 
ume 3,  No.  30,  of  the  Information  Service, 
published  weekly  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Education  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  New 
York  City,  contains  a  report  of  the  survey 
conducted  by  the  Cabot  Fund  to  determine 
the  extent  and  the  effects  of  the  installation 
of  the  three-shift  system  in  the  steel  industry. 
The  summary  of  the  reports  states  among 
others  the  following  significant  social  results 
of  the  introduction  of  the  shorter  day  as  it 
relates  to  the  leisure  time  of  the  working  men : 

The  more  normal  appearance  of  life  in  the 
steel  towns,  with  men  on  the  street  marketing 
for  their  wives  or  sitting  on  their  porches 
reading  newspapers  or  playing  with  their  chil- 
dren, working  in  gardens  or  about  their  homes 
or  in  their  automobiles. 

A  considerable  portion  of  leisure  time  spent 
about  the  house  making  repairs,  playing  with 
the  children  and  aiding  the  housewife. 

A  marked  tendency  has  been  shown  to  buy 
automobiles  and  to  make  more  family  use  of 
those  already  owned. 

A  Memorial  Camp. — The  Madeline  Mc- 
Dowell Breckinridge  Camp,  established  last 
year  by  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Associa- 
tion of  Lexington,  provides  recreation  and  up- 
building for  hundreds  of  children  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  camp,  a  particularly  attractive  and  well 
equipped  home  in  the  country,  is  situated  on  the 
Versailles  pike,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Lex- 
ington. Sixty  children  at  a  time  may  be  cared 
for  at  the  camp  and  those  who  enter  are  selected 
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from  the  rest  room  lists  of  the  city  and  county 
schools,  these  lists  showing  the  children  in  need 
of  outdoor  life. 

Recreation  features,  of  course,  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  daily  life  of  the  boys  and  girls  at  the 
camp.  A  playground  has  been  equipped  with 
swings,  see-saws,  sand  piles  and  other  play  equip- 
ment, while  a  creek  of  sparkling  water  flows 
through  the  farm,  making  an  ideal  "old  swimming 
hole"  for  the  children. 

An  open  air  lodge  has  been  completed,  this  gift 
being  made  to  the  camp  for  use  of  boys  by  Lex- 
ington Lions'  club.  It  will  provide  quarters  for 
thirty  boys.  An  attractive  dwelling  on  the  farm 
will  be  used  for  living  quarters  for  the  girls  until 
an  open  air  lodge  similar  to  the  one  provided  for 
the  boys  is  erected. 

Numerous  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  camp, 
including  supplies  for  the  houses  and  pantry,  and 
checks,  which  will  be  used  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  camp  and  for  the  purchase  of  the  camp 
site.  Mrs.  James  Combs  is  chairman  of  the  camp 
committee,  and  the  staff  includes  a  trained  recrea- 
tional worker,  who  will  direct  the  girls'  activities, 
and  a  scout  representative,  the  boys'  activities. 

Recreation  Advertises  Your  City. — "We 
have  a  great  many  branches  throughout 
the  world,  the  activities  of  which  bring  many 
visitors  with  letters  of  introduction  to  our  Chi- 
cago office.  When  showing  our  friends  about  the 
city,  while  I  lay  stress  on  the  great  development 
of  Chicago  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  center, 
the  thing  I  specially  call  to  their  attention,  being 
one  that  particularly  appeals  to  me,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  our  park  and  playground  system,  which 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  investments 
made  by  the  taxpayers,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
educating  our  boys  and  girls  (our  future  citizens) 
in  the  proper  physical  care  of  the  body,  which 
development  carries  with  it  a  clean  mind. 

"Before  the  advent  of  the  park  and  playground 
system  a  great  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  spent 
their  spare  time  getting  into  mischief  around 
street  corners,  and  most  of  their  play  was  on  the 
pavements — this  is  now  practically  all  changed. 
Their  play  is  directed  along  sound  lines  by  experi- 
enced leaders  and  I  am  convinced  the  splendid 
work  being  done  is  producing  a  future  citizenship 
in  whose  hands  our  country  will  be  safe.  From 
what  the  various  visitors  tell  me,  there  is  no  de- 
velopment just  like  it  anywhere  else  in  hte  world." 

Frank  E.  Winans,  vice-president,   National   City  Company   (New 
\ork);   chairman   Executive   Committee,   Association   of   Commerce. 
Taken   from  Chicago  Commerce,  May  3,   1924 
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P.  V.  Gahan,  who  for  the  past  seven  years  has 
been  Superintendent  of  Recreation  in  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut,  has  recently  gone  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Florida,  to  serve  as  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation in  that  city. 

Mr.  Gahan  has  had  long  experience  in  the  rec- 
reation field.  After  graduating  in  1909  from 
the  physical  training  course  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
College  at  Springfield,  where  during  his  college 
course  he  served  as  physical  director  of  the 
Boys'  Club,  he  became  an  instructor  on  the  sum- 
mer playgrounds  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  From  1909 
to  1917  Mr.  Gahan  remained  in  Pittsburgh,  serv- 
ing the  recreation  system  in  various  capacities — 
as  physical  training  instructor,  supervisor  of 
boys'  and  men's  activities  and  director  of  recrea- 
tion centers.  While  in  Pittsburgh  he  served  for 
one  season  as  instructor  of  the  playground  course 
of  the  summer  school  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  also  became  instructor  of  physical 
training  in  the  School  of  Education,  Physical 
Education  Department,  1916-1917.  He  started 
Pittsburgh's  first  municipal  summer  camp  and 
for  three  years  was  Secretary  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Amateur  Athletic  Federation.  Mr.  Gahan 
was  responsible  for  initiating  the  Amateur  Base- 
ball Clearing  House  in  connection  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Bureau  of  Recreation. 

In  1917  Mr.  Gahan  went  to  Bridgeport  where 
he  organized  and  developed  the  present  system 
of  recreation. 
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From  Mosque  to  Social 
Center 

By 

NINA  B.  LAMKIN 
Highland  Park,  Michigan 

From  the  minaret  where  once  blazed  the  star 
and  crescent  will  soon  float  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Where  the  solemn  call  to  prayer  and  the  iteration 
of  the  Mufti  "that  there  is  no  god  but  God  and 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet"  rang  out  on  the  morn- 
ing- and  evening  air  will  resound  the  gay  calls  of 
youth  at  its  happiest  and  the  earnest  talk  of  men 
and  women,  who  are  adjusting  old  ideals  to  fit 
the  new  world — who  are  indeed  selling  "old 
lamps  for  new,"  as  did  Aladdin  in  days  of  old. 
Where  once  women  might  not  enter  they  will 
now  enjoy  all  the  privileges  accorded  the  men 
and  a  special  opportunity  to  find,  not  only  that 
they  also  have  souls,  but  that  they  may  be  a  part 
of  the  community  as  surely  and  as  freely  as  their 
husbands,  fathers  and  sons.  All  this  will  soon 
take  place  as  the  only  mosque  in  the  United  States 
has  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Recreation 
Commission  of  Highland  Park,  Michigan. 

The  Mosque  was  built  three  years  ago  by 
Mahommed  Karoub — a  wealthy  and  devout  Mos- 
lem citizen  of  the  community  who  felt  that  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  should  have  a  fit  place 
in  which  to  worship.  At  his  own  expense  Mr. 
Karoub  brought  Mufti  Sadique — a  missionary  of 
the  Ahmadia  movement — who  came  from  India 
to  win  converts  to  what  he  claimed  was  an  ad- 
vanced and  reformed  movement  of  Islam.  But 
his  following  fell  off  until  at  last  there  was  no 
one  to  come  on  Holy  Days  or  to  make  the  daily 
devotions  prescribed  by  the  Law  of  Islam.  The 
purposes.  In  a  statement  he  said :  "I  would  rather 
Highland  Park  as  "vacant  property  not  used  for 
religious  purposes"  and  the  builder  was  unde- 
cided whether  to  sell  the  mosque  as  it  stood  or 
raze  it  to  the  ground  and  use  the  lots  for  business 
purposes.  In  a  statment  he  said :  "I  would  rather 
tear  it  down  than  sell  for  an  unworthy  purpose 
a  building  which  has  been  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God."  The  Recreation  Commission  con- 
vinced Mr.  Karoub  that  to  adapt  the  building  as 
a  neighborhood  meeting  place  for  all  who  wish 
to  use  it  is  not  only  fit  but  much  worth  while,  so 
after  a  few  delays  to  adjust  some  financial  details 
the  building  has  been  acquired  by  the  Commission 
for  that  purpose. 


The  building  is  31  by  50  feet  and  has  a  base- 
ment floor  and  an  auditorium.  It  is  being  re- 
modelled to  fit  it  to  the  new  use  but  the  simplicity 
of  the  original  architecture  will  be  preserved. 
The  heating  plant,  shower  baths,  toilet  rooms  and 
kitchen  are  in  the  basement,  where  there  will 
also  be  several  small  rooms  for  special  use.  The 
auditorium  has  a  small  stage  or  rostrum  and  will 
be  kept  for  the  use  of  speakers  for  club  meetings, 
classes  and  plays.  Room  for  a  branch  library 
has  been  provided  and  there  is  a  small  office  for 
the  director  in  charge.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
commission  that  this  may  become  truly  a  neigh- 
borhood house  with  a  place  and  an  opportunity 
for  all  who  may  have  need  of  it  in  any  legitimate 
capacity.  It  will  not  only  be  a  recreation  meet- 
ing place  but  all  Americanization  work  will  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  The  plans  are  not  yet 
complete.  Indeed  they  will  never  be  "finished" 
for  they  will  expand  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
neighborhood,  which  is  largely  made  up  of  the 
foreign  born. 

Here  will  be  held  men's  club  meetings,  the 
children's  groups  and  the  foreign  women's  social 
and  educational  meetings.  There  will  be  citi- 
zenship classes  for  men  and  women  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  social,  educational  and  recreational 
meetings  of  all  kinds. 

This  is  one  of  the  dreams  of  the  Recreation 
Commission  of  Highland  Park  which  is  at  last 
coming  true.  How  much  that  dream  will  mean 
to  the  new  made  citizen,  to  the  foreign  born,  to 
the  child  of  foreign  parentage,  only  time  can 
tell,  but,  with  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  com- 
munity interests  which  is  now  spreading  among 
these  people,  this  new  and,  as  yet,  unnamed  "Lit- 
tle Home  of  Happiness"  bids  fair  to  win  its  way 
and  to  make  of  these  people  neighbors  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 


THE  OLD  MOSQUE  WHICH  Is 
TO  BE  A  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTER  IN  THE  FOR- 
EIGN DISTRICT 
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As  I  Like  It" 

By 
WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 


"Every  person  over  thirty  years  of  age  has 
something  to  worry  about  every  week ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  worries  abundantly  supplied  by  life 
and  nature,  every  person  is  able  to  think  up 
enough  imaginary  worries  to  take  up  the  spare 
time.  It  is  therefore  necessary  if  one  is  to  live 
happily  that  one  should  have  the  mind  diverted 
as  well  as  the  body  actified  (my  own  word).  There 
is  nothing  like  golf  or  tennis  for  this.  They  com- 
bine all  the  essentials  of  joy.  One  breathes  the 
air  of  heaven :  one  has  agreeable  company ;  one 
is  so  intent  on  winning  that  all  other  thoughts 
vanish,  and  the  ordinary  worries  of  the  mind  are 
swept  out  like  dust  under  a  refreshing  shower. 
Furthermore,  one  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
happiness  is  anticipation.  If  one  has  something 
pleasant  to  look  forward  to  every  day,  one  can- 
not remain  unhappy.  I  believe  that  hard-working 
men  and  women  who  yet  insist  on  finding  time 
for  outdoor  games  not  only  enjoy  their  games  but 
enjoy  their  work  a  hundredfold  more  than  those 
whose  lives  are  made  up  merely  of  work  and 
rest.  Fond  as  I  am  of  sport,  I  should  hate  to 
have  sport  as  a  major  occupation;  I  should  not 
care  to  be  a  professional  athlete  or  an  amateur 
whose  only  occupation  is  sport;  although  both 
these  classes  are  usually  composed  of  attractive 
individuals.  But  the  certainty  that  golf  or  tennis 
is  to  follow  the  day's  or  the  morning's  work  adds 
enormously  to  my  enjoyment  of  that  work.  For 
example :  during  the  morning  hours  of  hard  la- 
bor, if  I  know  that  late  in  the  afternoon  I  am  to 
have  tennis  or  golf,  my  mind,  while  not  distracted 
from  the  serious  toil  on  which  I  am  engaged,  is 
in  a  warm  glow  of  delight,  like  that  of  a  child  on 
the  day  before  Christmas.  On  that  day  of  all 
days — by  which  I  mean  the  day  before — the  child 
may  really  be*  thinking  of  something  else,  and  yet 
the  core  of  its  being  is  bliss.  It  is  like  a  well- 
heated  house  in  winter;  you  don't  think  of  the 
furnace,  but  you  enjoy  the  heat.  For  this  reason, 
I  think  it  is  important  for  men  and  women  to 
take  their  golf  engagements  seriously.  Never  play 
one  match  of  tennis  or  golf  without  arranging 
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definitely  for  the  next  one.  Allow  nothing  to  in- 
terfere with  that.  Thus  I  am  never  accessible  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  unthink- 
ing people  who  will  appoint  committee  meetings 
and  personal  interviews  and  business  engagements 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  rather 
have  them  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  One 
interview,  one  committee  meeting,  one  business 
engagement  at  three  ruins  the  entire  afternoon. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  now  thousands  of 
men  in  their  graves  who  would  be  alive  and  well 
had  it  not  been  for  the  detestable  habit  of  three 
o'clock  engagements.  I  am  sometimes  willing  to 
be  seen  at  two  or  at  six,  perhaps  in  winter  at  five ; 
but  never  at  three.  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  leave 
pleasure  to  chance ;  don't  indulge  in  outdoor  games 
when  everything  else  is  done.  Everything  else 
is  never  done.  Make  the  date  ahead.  It  ensures 
you  the  fun  at  the  stipulated  time,  and  it  saves 
telephoning,  which,  I  mean  telephoning,  is  exactly 
my  notion  of  physical  exercise  without  pleasure. 
To  get  your  telephone  connection,  says  Figaro, 
is  not  an  achievement ;  it  is  a  career. 

"It  is  now  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  am 
hard  at  work  writing  this  article.  I  am  absorbed 
in  it,  giving  to  it  my  entire  attention.  Whether 
bad  or  not,  it  is  the  best  I  can  do.  But  at  the  back 
of  my  mind  there  is  the  radiant  unconscious  con- 
sciousness that  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon  I  am 
to  have  a  rattling  game  of  tennis.  And  as  the 
sun  is  shining  in  an  unclouded  sky,  the  tennis  is 
as  certain  as  anything  can  be.  As  -the  psycholo- 
gists would  not  say,  my  cerebrum  is  engaged  on 
this  essay,  my  cerebellum  is  filled  with  tennis. 

"I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  reason  for  so 
many  stodgy  men  and  women,  so  many  mechanical 
and  monotonous  minds,  is  that  they  do  not  arrange 
their  lives  so  as  to  have  some  exciting  games  in 
the  open  air.  They  would  enjoy  both  work  and 
play,  which  would  be  an  amazing  change  from 
their  present  condition.  Now  they  have  no  play, 
and  they  do  not  enjoy  their  work. 

"Furthermore,  I  am  a  tremendous  believer  in 
the  virtue  of  sweat.  A  game  that  brings  out  the 
sweat  not  only  relieves  the  body  of  accumulated 
poison  but  cleanses  the  mind  of  much  perilous 
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stuff.  Religious  doubts,  social  problems,  business 
worries,  personal  griefs  and  sorrows,  cannot  be 
solved  or  obliterated  by  sweat;  but  the  sufferer 
can  by  sweat  be  put  into  a  condition  to  triumph 
over  them.  Old  Francis  Quarles,  the  great  Em- 
blem poet  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exclaimed 
with  perhaps  too  much  pungency  for  fastidious 
tastes, 

'I  see  no  virtues  where  I  smell  no  sweat.' 
Just  as  there  are  persons  who  do  not  laugh  enough, 
so  there  are  persons — usually  the  same  ones — 
who  do  not  sweat  enough.  My  readers  are  all 
familiar  with  faces  whose  expression  seldom 
changes ;  these  people  always  look  about  the  same. 
They  have  a  horrible  passivity.  You  cannot  im- 
agine them  suddenly  laughing  or  crying;  such  a 
demonstration  would  crack  their  features.  How 
strange  it  is  that  in  a  world  like  this  there  are  so 
many  human  beings  who  regard  it  with  expres- 
sionless eyes!  .If  one  of  these  worthies  would 
sit  down  and  review  his  existence  for  the  last  two 
weeks,  he  would  discover  that  there  were  two 
things  he  had  not  done ;  he  had  not  once  laughed 
aloud  and  he  had  not  once  been  plunged  in  sweat. 
Man  may  exist,  but  man  cannot  live  without  sweat- 
ing and  laughing. 

"Harking  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  essay, 
it  will  not  be  remembered  that  I  said  the  game  of 
golf  had  been  made  the  object  of  two  professional 
medical  attacks.  The  first  came  from  those  physi- 
cians who  said  that  it  was  too  violent  an  exercise 
for  men  of  over  fifty;  I  shall  be  fifty-nine  before 
this  paper  is  printed.  The  second  was  made  in 
the  London  World  by  Doctor  Harold  Dearden, 
who  warned  brain-workers  and  tired  business  men 
to  keep  away  from  golf  as  from  the  plague.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying,  'Of  all  games  for  tired  brain- 
workers,  I  believe  golf  to  be  the  worst.'  Now  if 
he  had  said  chess,  I  should  not  only  have  under- 
stood him;  I  should  have  agreed  with  him.  I 
absolutely  refuse  to  play  chess.  Burton,  in  his 
marvelous  book,  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
published  three  hundred  years  ago,  said  the  last 
word  on  chess.  I  have  not  the  book  here,  and  I 
doubt  if  a  copy  can  be  found  in  this  Florida  town 
where  I  am  writing ;  but  I  can  remember  the  pith 
and  current  of  his  remarks.  Chess  he  declared  to 
be  very  bad  for  men  of  sedentary  lives,  'all  but 
as  bad  as  study.'  It  enrages  the  mind  as  well 
as  tires  it,  being  'very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth 
the  mate.'  He  recommended  it  to  such  as  go  on 
long  voyages  or  who  are  daily  engaged  in  violent 
labor.  Like  nearly  everything  that  lonely  scholar 
wrote,  his  remarks  on  chess  are  of  the  innermost 


essence  of  wisdom.  If  I  engaged  passage  on  a 
sailing  ship  out  of  New  York,  first  stop  Honolulu, 
I  should  certainly  take  along  the  implements  for 
this  ancient  game.  I  also  cordially  recommend 
chess  to  prize-fighters,  lumber-jacks,  carpenters, 
sculptors,  dentists,  and  postmen.  But  never  to 
those  whose  work  is  mainly  done  in  a  chair. 

"I  suppose  that  Doctor  Dearden's  disapproval  of 
golf  for  sedentary  people  is  based  on  its  excite- 
ment, on  the  necessity  of  mental  concentration  on 
every  stroke,  and  on  the  rage  that  results  from 
missed  putts.  But  while  there  are  those  whose 
temperament  unfits  them  for  any  competitive  con- 
test, the  necessity  of  concentration  in  golf  is  its 
greatest  asset.  All  other  worries  vanish.  What 
the  human  mind  needs  is  not  rest;  what  it  needs 
is  change  of  work.  Most  people  rest  their  minds 
too  much;  and  it  is  a  significant  and  highly  inter- 
esting fact — which  I  might  easily  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  whole  article — that  the  least  active  minds 
seem  to  require  the  most  rest.  The  motion-picture 
houses  and  the  musical-comedy  theatres  are  filled 
with  people  who  are  resting  their  minds,  when 
what  these  minds  need  is  a  tonic.  The  excitement 
of  golf  is  its  greatest  blessing  to  a  tired  business 
man  or  a  nervous  brain-worker.  It  is  like  a  change 
of  air. 

"I  shall  never  be  able  to  decide  whether  ex- 
plosions of  wrath  or  self-control  are  better  for  the 
golf-player.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  control 
is  better  for  his  game  and  more  agreeable  for  his 
partner;  and  the  lack  of  it  is  better  for  his  op- 
ponent. The  moment  a  player  begins  to  rave  and 
curse  and  roar  about  his  bad  luck,  that  moment 
his  antagonist  begins  to  improve.  But  how  about 
the  condition  of  the  player's  physical  and  mental 
system?  I  know  men  who  curse  outrageously 
and  yet  the  game  seems  to  do  them  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  remember  an  excellent  man  who 
never  lost  his  temper  while  playing,  and  never 
used  heated  language.  I  saw  him  repeatedly  in 
a  foursome,  where  one  of  the  men,  putting  first 
and  putting  badly,  let  out  a  stream  of  curses,  for, 
as  the  undergraduate  said,  'I  find  that  in  golf 
sailors  have  nothing  on  college  professors  in  flu- 
ency of  speech';  whenever  this  happened,  my 
friend  would  say  quietly,  'Now  it  is  my  turn  to 
putt ;  suppose  you  say  nothing  until  I  have  fin- 
ished. Then  you  may  roar  all  you  like.'  And 
his  shot  was  followed  by  no  comment.  You  could 
not  tell  from  his  face  or  his  voice  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  admired  his  self-control  immensely,  and 
respected  the  sublimity  of  his  character ;  but  he 
afterward  became  incurably  insane.  So  that  now 
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I  wonder ;  I  wonder  if  perhaps  he  had  released 
his  disappointment  in  a  torrent  of  curses? — but 
with  his  iron  self-control  he  kept  all  the  poison 
in  his  system,  and  eventually  it  was  too  much  for 
him. 

"There  are  those  whose  bad  playing  and  re- 
sulting disappointment  overweigh  the  pleasure  of 
the  game.  As  one  man  put  it,  'you  come  out  at 
three  o'clock  with  a  headache,  you  are  tired  and 
nervous ;  then  you  play  eighteen  holes  in  the  glori- 
ous open  air,  and  go  home  feeling  a  blank  sight 
worse  than  when  you  came  out.'  I  advise  all  such 
men  to  go  right  on  playing.  The  advice  is  super- 
fluous. They  cannot  let  it  alone. 

"Physicians  differ  curiously  here.  One  doctor 
will  tell  you  that  violent  explosions  of  rage  and 
noisy  imprecations  cause  changes  in  the  tissue 
that  will  result  in  cancer  or  insanity;  in  other 
words,  you  must  control  yourself  if  you  wish  to 
remain  in  bodily  health.  Other  physicians  say 
that  these  rages  are  extremely  beneficial ;  they  are 
like  a  magnificent  internal  massage.  There  are 
many  scientific  men  who  are  studying  daily  the 
effect  of  anger  on  the  body;  I  am  glad  I  am  not 
one  of  the  animals  on  which  they  are  experiment- 
ing. 

"Nearly  all  men  are  merely  grown-up  children 
when  it  comes  to  games.  I  suppose  the  truly  ra- 
tional man  would  not  care  whether  he  won  or 
lost,  so  long  as  he  had  the  exercise,  the  open  air, 
and  good  company.  But  there  is  no  rational  man. 
How  eager  we  are  to  win,  how  we  hate  to  be 
beaten !  One  day  in  1913,  as  I  was  dressing  in 
the  locker-room  after  a  game  of  golf,  in  came  the 
most  good-natured  man  in  the  world,  the  Honor- 
able William  Howard  Taft.  He  never  uses  pro- 
fane language ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  hurled  his 
bag  of  club  to  the  floor  and  emitted  a  snort  of 
rage.  'What's  the  matter  ?'  I  inquired ;  'did  you 
get  licked?'  'Yes/  said  he,  'and  I  played  a  rot- 
ten game.'  'Why,'  I  said  innocently,  'you  seem 
to  feel  worse  about  losing  today's  golf  game  than 
you  did  at  losing  the  Presidential  election.'  'Well, 
I  do  now,'  he  replied  emphatically.  Which  was 
absolutely  true,  and  it  would  be  true  of  most  men. 

"The  sting  of  defeat  does  not  last  very  long; 
but  while  it  lasts  it  is  bitter.  For  this  reason,  a 
man  who  has  just  won  a  hole  in  golf  should  never 
oall  his  opponent's  attention  to  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  scenery ;  at  that  moment  he  is  in  no  proper 
attitude  to  appreciate  such  things.  Perfectly  re- 
spectable men,  after  making  a  poor  shot  in  golf, 
will  leap  up  and  down  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  use 
words  that  would  astound  some  of  their  acquaint- 


ances, and  smash  an  expensive  club.  At  one 
course  where  there  is  a  water-hole,  a  good  citizen 
drove  his  ball  into  the  lake;  he  teed  up  another 
and  drove  that  also  into  the  lake.  Then  he  threw 
each  one  of  his  clubs  into  the  lake,  finally  the  bag, 
and  then  went  home.  Now  did  that  explosion 
improve  or  injure  his  general  health?  A  man  told 
me  that  on  one  golf  course  he  saw  a  bank  presi- 
dent, an  admirable  person  and  one  whose  judg- 
ment in  business  was  universally  respected — he 
saw  him  foozle  a  shot  with  his  brassie.  Then  the 
bank  president  broke  the  implement  and,  hold- 
ing the  mutilated  remainder,  he  bit  it  with  insane 
violence. 

"Why  do  we  care  so  much?  The  professionals 
set  us  an  example  here  that  none  of  us  duffers  can 
follow.  Although  success  and  failure  in  the  game 
mean  everything  to  them,  for  it  is  their  means  of 
livelihood,  they  almost  never  give  way  to  passion. 
In  the  first  place,  they  know  that  passion  spoils 
their  accuracy ;  and  in  the  second  place,  men  never 
show  as  much  outward  irritation  over  important 
as  over  unimportant  things.  Had  this  bank  presi- 
dent who  bit  his  club  been  told  of  the  sudden  fail- 
ure of  his  bank,  he  would  not  have  bitten  any- 
thing. 

"The  late  Professor  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
who  was  the  foremost  Sanskrit  scholar  in  the 
world,  and  who  was  a  model  of  courtesy  and  dig- 
nity, was  forbidden  by  his  physician  to  play  any 
game  whatever,  croquet,  cards,  checkers,  or  any- 
thing else ;  because  he  was  so  downcast  by  defeat 
that  the  doctor  was  sure  he  was  injuring  his 
health.  Such  a  situation  gives  one  plenty  of  ma- 
terial for  prolonged  reflection.  What  is  there  in 
mere  victory  or  defeat  that  excites  us  so?  And 
why  is  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  world  crazy  about 
competitive  sport? 

"Many  years  ago  Wilkie  Collins  wrote  a  long 
novel  against  athletics  called  Man  and  Wife.  He 
did  everything  he  could  to  attack  'the  athletic 
craze'  in  the  English  universities;  in  his  account 
of  a  four-mile  running  race  between  two  men,  he 
said  with  utter  contempt  that  thousands  of  spec- 
tators were  gathered  to  see  which  of  two  men — 
neither  of  whom  was  of  any  importance — could 
run  faster  than  the  other.  His  book,  though  well 
written  and  filled  with  unanswerable  arguments, 
produced  no  impression.  Look  at  the  interest  in 
university  athletics  fifty  years  after  his  fulmina- 
tions !  It  all  gets  down  to  the  point  made  by  ex- 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley — have  you  or  have 
you  not  sporting  blood?  If  you  have  not,  the 
(Continued  on  page  424) 
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ON   THE  SQUARE  EMILE   GOUDEAU 


At  Play  on  the  Square  Emile 
Goudeau 

(Translation  of  an  article  by  Maurice  Becrblock 
in  L'lntransigcant  of  Paris.} 

I  don't  understand  football  very  well.  I  know 
it  is  a  game  played  with  a  large  ball  which  the 
players  kick,  some  of  them  trying  to  make  it 
pass  under  a  bar,  and  the  others  trying  to  pre- 
vent its  passing.  That's  about  all  I  understand, 
and  I  regret  it. 

But  I  have  one  consolation:  that  is  that  there 
are  some  amateur  football  players  who  seem  not 
to  know  much  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I  ask  the 
pardon  of  the  children  who  play  under  my  win- 
dows in  the  evening.  But  I  believe  that  the  rules 
do  not  require  that  the  players  belonging  to  the 
same  team  engage  in  a  free-for-all  fight  under 
the  astonished  eyes  of  their  opponents. 

I  believe  that  football  experts  count  only  two 
codes  of  rules.  Perhaps,  unknown  to  them,  there 
are  many  more  codes  than  they  imagine,  even  as 
many  codes  as  there  are  "quartiers"  in  Paris.  I 
have  noticed  that  the  children  of  Montmarte  do 
not  play  at  all  like  the  little  messenger  boys  who 
hinder  the  circulation  of  pedestrians  around  the 
Bourse,  during  the  lunch  hour. 

In  the  Square  Emile  Goudeau,  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  told  above,  it  happens  that  a  team 
increases  or  decreases  the  number  of  players  dur- 
ing a  match  which  appears  to  be  hard  fought. 
In  the  middle  of  the  game,  a  woman  will  come 
-out  of  the  laundry,  or  show  herself  at  a  window 
of  the  Hotel  Poirier,  and  will  shout :  "Adrien ! 
Adrien !" 

Adrien  is  the  player  who  guards  the  iron  gate 
which  serves  as  goal.  Please  excuse  me  if  I  say 
something  foolish  on  account  of  my  ignorance  of 
football,  but  I  imagine  that  a  game  played  be- 
tween two  teams,  one  of  which  had  lost  its  goal- 
keeper, would  be  somewhat  lacking  in  interest. 
No  doubt  I  am  wrong,  for  after  the  departure  of 
Adrien,  a  departure  accompanied  by  some  com- 
ments upon  maternal  authority  which  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  reproduce,  the  game  continues  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before. 

Yes,  I  must  be  mistaken.  In  the  Square  Emile 
Goudeau,  the  number  and  the  sex  of  the  players, 
their  presence  or  their  absence,  cannot  have  the 
same  importance  as,  for  instance,  at  the  Olympic 
games  at  Colombes.  When  the  'mome  Gaby' 
(ten  years  old)  asks  permission  to  take  Adrien's 


place,  she  finds  enough  champions  to  conquer  the 
resistance  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  play  with 
a  girl.  So  Gaby  is  put  at  rear  three  quarters. 

One  must  believe  that  even  the  rear  three 
quarters  is  not  much  more  indispensable  than  the 
goalkeeper  according  to  the  rules  of  Emile  Gou- 
deau, since  Gaby  having  torn  her  bloomers  in  a 
terrific  kick  which  the  ball  adroitly  dodged,  has 
to  quit  the  game  also. 

After  Gaby's  departure,  a  dozen  players  re- 
mained in  line.  Dinner  hour  drew  near.  The 
team  which  still  had  a  goalkeeper  lost  one  of  its 
members,  led  away  by  an  elder  sister.  A  second 
went  away  shortly  afterwards,  furious  because 
he  did  not  know  who  kicked  the  ball  which  he 
received  full  in  the  face. 

At  the  moment  the  one-sidedness  of  the  game 
was  apparent,  even  to  me.  But  the  team  which 
was  numerically  the  stronger  was  soon  handi- 
capped by  internal  dissension.  I  saw  Bebert  slyly 
favor  a  player  of  the  other  team  by  allowing  a 
ball  to  pass  the  goal  which  myself  could  have 
stopped  had  I  been  still  of  the  right  age  to  play 
in  the  Square. 

One  thing  impressed  me  while  I  watched  the 
game  from  the  sidewalk  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  eccentricities  of  the  ball.  It  is  the  ur- 
gent necessity  of  establishing  playgrounds  for 
young  amateurs.  The  professionals  have  already 
their  grounds.  But  the  situation  of  juvenile 
amateurs,  constantly  bothered  by  passers-by,  is 
more  complicated.  It  is  absolutely  inadmissible 
that  a  wandering  dog  can,  for  no  reason  at  all, 
run  after  and  throw  himself  upon  a  ball  which 
would  have  decided  the  victory.  It  is  inadmis- 
sible that  the  young  hopefuls,  playing  their  favor- 
ite game,  should  be  obliged  to  beg  the  pardon  of 
an  elderly  person  because  she  could  not  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  ball  in  time.  It  is  not  admis- 
sible that  a  facetious  chauffeur  should  step  on 
the  accelerator  suddenly  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  ball  has  fallen  into  his  taxicab,  oblig- 
ing the  young  football  players  to  do  a  footrace 
without  training.  All  that  is  not  good  sport. 
These  days,  one  must  be  a  sportsman.  Even  peo- 
ple who  have  never  played  say  so,  and  write  so. 

You  will  agree  that  the  amateurs  deserve  some 
credit  for  recommencing  their  game  after  adven- 
tures which  would  have  discouraged  their  elders. 

But,  no  sooner  was  the  game  reorganized  than 
a  magnificent  kick  sent  the  ball  over  the  iron 
fence  into  the  rue  Garreau.  The  ball  touched  the 
ground,  bounced  remarkably  well  considering  its 
dilapidated  state,  and  finished  full  in  the  baker's 
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window,  where  it  made  a  sunburst.  It  was  the 
eve  of  a  holiday.  Forty  pies,  decorated  with 
mouth-watering  designs  in  pink  sugar,  occupied 
the  center  of  the  window  display.  The  sound  of 
breaking  glass  caused  all  the  windows  around 
the  square  to  blossom  with  feminine  faces.  The 
last  tinkle  of  falling  glass  was  not  stilled  before 
the  baker  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  his  shop. 
But  the  only  children  who  remained  on  the  square 
were  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  game. 

Where  were  the  players  ?  I  don't  know.  I 
was  there,  but  I  could  not  have  told  the  baker, 
even  had  I  wished  to  do  so.  The  baker  behaved 
very  badly,  making  a  veritable  inquest,  question- 
ing the  witnesses,  the  children  first  of  all,  which 
is  not  sporting  at  all. 

I  believe  that  his  inquiry  produced  no  result 
at  all,  for  since  this  memorable  day,  it  is  the 
baker's  dog  who  plays  with  the  ball.  Bebert, 
Gaby,  Adrien  and  all  the  others  are  now  having 
roller-skating  races  before  a  gallery  of  alarmed 
parents.  Some  day  something  will  happen  there. 

I  called  Bebert  over  to  speak  to  me  the  other 
day.  He  said  to  me,  "You  see  how  the  future  of 
sport  is  threatened.  Public  opinion  must  be  in- 
formed of  this."  So  I  promised  him  to  do  some- 
thing. One  must  keep  his  word,  even  to  a  child. 
Especially  to  a  child. 


A  Former  Religious  Attitude  toward  Play. 
— ".  .  .  All  in  our  College  (Cokesbury  M. 
E.  founded  1788)  .  .  .  shall  be  kept  at  the 
utmost  distance  as  from  vice  in  general,  so  in 
particular  from  softness  and  effeminacy  of 
manners. 

"We  shall  therefore  inflexibly  insist  on  their 
rising  early  in  the  morning  .  .  .  this  is  of 
vast  importance  both  to  body  and  mind  .  .  . 
On  the  same  principle  we  prohibit  play  in  the 
strongest  terms  .  .  . 

"The  students  shall  rise  at  five  o'clock  .  .  . 
summer  and  winter  .  .  .  Their  recreation 
shall  be  gardening,  walking,  riding,  and  bath- 
ing, without  doors,  and  the  carpenter's,  join- 
er's, cabinet-maker's  or  turner's  business 
within  doors.  ...  A  person  skilled  in  gar- 
dening shall  be  appointed  to  overlook  the  stu- 
dents ...  in  this  recreation.  ...  A 
master  .  .  .  shall  always  be  present  at  the 
time  of  bathing.  Only  one  shall  bathe  at  a 
time  and  no  one  shall  remain  in  the  water 
above  a  minute.  No  student  shall  be  allowed 
to  bathe  in  the  river.  A  Taberna  Lienariu 


(carpenter's  shop)  shall  be  provided  .  .  . 
with  all  proper  instruments  and  materials,  and 
a  skilled  person  ...  to  overlook  the  stu- 
dents at  this  recreation.  .  .  .  The  students 
shall  be  indulged  with  nothing  which  the 
world  calls  play.  Let  this  rule  be  observed 
with  the  strictest  nicety;  for  those  who  play 
when  they  are  young,  will  play  when  they  are 
old." 

(Discipline  of  the  M.  E.  Church,   1792) 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 
Train  Order  Xo.  1028 

To  All  Trains  South:  On  account  of  serious 
illness  of  young  boy  residing  at  Bowers  Station 
near  our  tracks,  trains  while  passing  through 
will  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  P.  A. 


IT'S  ON  a  blue  sheet. 

*  *     * 

AND    IS  written  out. 

*  *     * 

BY  A  telegraph  man. 

*  *     * 

AND   WAS  sent  to  me. 

*  *     * 

BY  A  train  conductor. 

*  *     * 

ON   THE  Pennsy  lines. 

*  *     * 

AND  HE  says  to  me. 

*  *     * 

THAT  FOR  days  and  days. 

*  *     * 

EVERY    RAILROAD    train. 

*  *     * 

THAT   PASSED    the   home. 

*  *     * 

OF  THE  little  sick  boy. 

*  *     * 

JUST   CREPT  along. 

*  *     * 

AND   MADE  no  noise. 

*  *     * 

AND   I'M   very  sure. 

*  *     * 

THAT   EVERY   time. 
HE  PASSED  the  place. 

WHERE    THE  youth  lay 
sick. 

*  *     * 

SOMETHING    STIRRED. 

*  *     * 

IN   THE  heart  of  him. 

*  *     * 

THAT    SOFTENED    him. 


AND    BETTERED    him. 

*  »     * 

AND  I'M  very  sure. 

*  *     * 

COULD   ALL   of  those. 

*  *     * 

ON    ALL   the   trains. 

*  *     * 

BEEN    MADE  aware. 

*  *     * 

OF    THE    little   blue    sheet. 

*  *     * 

THAT  CARRIED  the  word. 

*  *     * 

OF  THE  small  sick  boy. 

*  *     * 

THAT   TO   them   also. 

*  *     * 

WOULD   GLADNESS 
come. 

*  *     * 

AS   IT  comes  to  me. 

*  *     * 

IN   THAT  I  know. 

*  *     * 

THAT   EVEN  a  thing. 

*  *     * 

OF  IRON  and  steel. 

*  *     * 

A   RUSHING   thing. 

*  *     * 

LIKE  A  railroad  train. 

*  *     * 

IS  LESS  important. 

*  *     * 

FOR  A  little  while. 

*  *     * 

THAN   A  small  sick   boy. 

*  *     * 

I    THANK   YOU. 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  "New  York 
American,"  October  8,  1923. 


The  time  is  coming  when  full  automatic  ma- 
chinery will  be  so  common  that  the  four-hour 
work  day  will  be  possible. — Thomas  A.  Edison 


The  People's  College  of  Denmark 

By 

MRS.  JOHN  C.  CAMPBELL 
Secretary,  Conference  of  Southern  Mountain  Workers 


Knowledge  in  itself  is  indeed  a  joy — and  study 
and  training  are  necessary  to  the  highest  useful- 
ness, but  we  all  realize,  when  we  stop  to  think 
of  it,  that  we  are  working  toward  something 
deeper,  more  fundamental.  The  Danish  high 
school  men  express  it  in  this  way:  "We  seek  an 
enlivened,  enlightened  citizenship" — "enlivened," 
that  is,  awakened  from  indifference,  from  the 
narrow  bounds  of  ignorance  or  environment — 
open  to  new  thoughts,  higher  ideals;  "enlight- 
ened," that  is,  alive  to  true  values  and  hence  in- 
tending to  choose  the  best. 

The  problem  of 
building  an  en- 
livened, enlightened 
rural  civilization  is 
fundamentally  the 
same  everywhere. 
The  problems  in- 
cluding those  of 
schools,  of  a  scat- 
tered, inaccessible 
population  are  not 
so  different  in  the 
southern  mountains 
from  those  in  the 

mountains  and  along  the  fjords  of  Norway.    We 
can  learn  much  from  one  another. 

What,  then,  can  we  learn  from  a  study  of 
Denmark?  Here  is  a  country  of  about  16,000 
square  miles  of  which  some  portions  are  good 
agriculturally.  Much  of  the  soil,  however,  is 
thin  and  sandy  and  made  to  produce  only  by  the 
extensive  use  of  fertilizer  and  scientific  methods 
of  agriculture. 

RUINED  BY  WAR  AND  UNSCIENTIFIC 

AGRICULTURE 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Denmark  was  a  coun- 
try ruined  by  war  and  by  her  unscientific  agri- 
cultural production.  Besides  vast  acres  owned 
by  nobles  and  big  landholders,  hundreds  of  acres 
lay  in  swamp  or  waste  and  barren  heath  swept 
by  sea  winds,  while  her  young  people,  discour- 
aged, unable  to  secure  land  or  an  adequate  living, 
were  drifting  to  the  cities  and  to  America.  In 

*Extracts  from  address  delivered  at  Southern  Mountain  Workers' 
Conference,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  April  9,  1924 
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The  Danish  People's  College  cares  little 
about  imparting  exact  knowledge  as  such,  for 
knowledge  in  itself  does  not  make  man  good, 
useful  or  happy.  The  real  aim  of  these  schools 
is  to  awaken,  enliven  and  enlighten.  An  awak- 
ened, enlightened  spirit  will  go  on  of  itself.  If 
it  feels  the  need  of  exact  information,  it  will 
seek  it.  If  it  possesses  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship, it  will  exercise  it. 


this  situation  Denmark  took  stock  of  herself. 
She  set  herself  to  reclaim  her  land  and  her  people. 
By  long  and  patient  effort  she  reclaimed  thou- 
sands of  acres  through  draining  and  reforesting. 
Not  only  did  she  seek  to  provide  land  for  her 
people  but  she  improved  her  methods  of  agricul- 
ture. Today  Denmark  is  pre-eminently  an  agri- 
cultural country — a  country  of  small  land-owning 
farmers.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  her  entire  exports 
are  agricultural  products.  In  per  capita  wealth 
she  stands  among  the  highest  in  Europe.  There 
is  little  great  wealth  and  almost  no  poverty.  Illit- 

e  r  a  c  y,  practically 
speaking,  does  not 
exist.   The  farmers 
control  Parliament, 
and,  what  interests 
us   more,   control 
their   own   produc- 
tion and  hence  the 
price  of  their  pro- 
duction,   to    a    re- 
markable      degree. 
The    country    is    a 
network  of  co- 
operative     associa- 
tions which  are  the  wonder  and  despair  of  students 
from  all  over  the  world.    And  this  is  a  country  a 
little   over   one-third    the    size   of    the    State    of 
Tennessee  with  a  population  of  three  and  one- 
quarter  millions. 

The  movement  to  realize  a  new  Denmark  was 
really  a  movement  of  the  people,  the  common 
people,  toward  freedom ;  a  three-sided  movement 
— economic,  political  and  religious.  On  its  eco- 
nomic side  it  brought  the  common  man  freedom 
from  the  great  landlord  and  a  recognized  right 
to  the  land.  With  this  came  an  entire  change  in 
agricultural  production,  opening  the  way  for  the 
development  of  the  cooperative  movement  which 
in  its  culmination  made  the  people  controllers  of 
their  own  production.  In  its  political  aspect  the 
movement  was  first  one  of  enfranchisement  of 
the  people  and  then  a  long  struggle  for  adequate 
representation  in  Parliament  until  the  farmers 
now  rule  Denmark.  Finally,  on  the  religious  side, 
freedom  was  at  last  secured  largely  within  the 
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state  church,  for  different  groups  who  wished  to 
elect  their  own  minister  and  to  worship  in  their 
own  way. 

AN  EXPRESSION  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  AND  A  CHAM- 
PION OF  ALL  ITS  PHASES 

On  the  wave  of  this  three-sided  national  move- 
ment, that  is  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  came  the  "folkshojskole"  or  People's 
College,  which  has  been  credited  generally  by  ob- 
servers and  indeed  by  the  Danes  themselves  with 
a  large  share  in  the  secret  of  the  extraordinarily 
contented  and  prosperous  rural  civilization  of  that 
country.  It  cannot  be  taken  alone  and  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  Denmark's  regeneration.  It  was 
at  once  an  expression  of  the  movement  and  a 
champion  of  all  its  phases.  While  strictly  non- 
propagandist  in  its  teachings,  it  linked  itself  to 
the  cause  of  the  people ;  the  people  who  were  and 
arc  Denmark,  and  won  their  trust  and  support. 
And  because  the  great  inspirer  of  the  People's 
College,  Bishop  Grundtvig,  himself  a  reformer, 
poet,  statesman  and  educator,  saw  deep  into  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  visualized  those  needs  in 
terms  of  education,  the  institutions  proved  a 
mighty  ally  of  the  movement  which  had  seen 
their  birth,  an  influence  in  the  rebirth  of  Den- 
mark which  is  hard  to  overestimate. 

The  Danish  People's  College  is  an  adult  school, 
primarily  for  young  people,  roughly  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  the  period  when  they 
feel  the  urge  to  something  new  and  different,  when 
they  are  asking  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  life 
and  their  part  in  it;  when  they  are  reaching  out 
toward  some  unattained  or  unattainable  goal ;  the 
age  when  they  are  most  easily  stirred  by  appeals 
to  service,  by  the  power  of  an  ideal. 

NOT  KNOWLEDGE  BUT  AN  ENLIGHTENED  SPIRIT 

Only  a  comparatively  small  average  in  any 
population  will  be  professional  men,  but  all  citi- 
zens should  be  enlivened  and  enlightened.  Hence, 
it  follows  naturally  that  in  such  schools  there  are 
no  requirements  for  admission,  no  examinations, 
no  credits. 

Grundtvig  believed  that  most  influence  is  per- 
sonal— that  is  passed  by  one  personality  to  an- 
other. The  corner-stone  of  the  People's  College 
is  personality.  If  the  personality  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  weak  and  ineffective,  even  if  it  is  inarticu- 
late, the  school  must  languish  or  perhaps  die, 
for  most  of  the  People's  Colleges  are  private, 
owned  by  the  principal.  The  State  pays  a  mod- 
est sum  to  each  but  this  is  only  a  small  proportion 


of  the  budget.  State  aid  goes  also  to  the  needy 
student,  but  as  there  is  nothing  to  compel  the  stu- 
dent to  go  to  any  particular  school,  or,  indeed,  to 
any  school  at  all  after  he  is  fourteen,  he  naturally 
tends  to  seek  those  which  offer  the  greatest  stimu- 
lus. 

Generally,  the  People's  Colleges  are  small, 
varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents. The  principal  must  know  every  boy  and 
girl  and  must  be  easily  accessible  to  anyone  who 
feels  moved  to  bring  to  him  his  questions  and  per- 
sonal problems.  Some  schools  limit  to  one  hun- 
dred. 

Picture  your  group  of  young  men  at  the  win- 
ter school — for  at  this  school  only  young  men 
are  in  attendance,  the  Danes  preferring,  for  some 
reason,  to  separate  men  and  women — a  group  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  big,  strong  farmer 
boys,  with  a  sprinkling  of  small  artisans  and 
tradespeople,  usually  also  from  country  places. 
All  have  had  a  common  school  education  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Since  then  they  have  been 
serving  their  apprenticeship  in  field  and  shop, 
at  home  or  more  probably  at  some  neighborhood 
farm.  They  are  dressed  roughly  as  they  would 
be  on  the  farm,  except  on  Sundays,  and  go  clat- 
tering about  the  court  in  wooden  shoes.  These 
young  men  with  their  friendly  faces  and  their 
evident  smack  of  the  soil  have  about  the  same 
interests  and  outlook  that  any  group  of  people 
have  who  have  come  up  in  small  country  places 
where  little  events  of  a  neighborhood  are  likely 
to  take  precedence  over  larger  interests  and  ideas. 
Like  any  similar  group  of  our  own  young  men, 
they  need  to  stretch*  their  minds,  to  be  awak- 
ened. 

The  school  is,  in  a  way,  not  a  rough  breaking 
with  their  old  life.  The  buildings,  externally 
and  internally,  in  most  People's  Colleges  are 
astonishingly  simple.  Teachers  are  more  im- 
portant than  material  equipment.  The  student 
is  considered  as  a  friend,  even  an  equal  of  the 
teachers,  whose  attitude  is  that  of  older  com- 
rades. In  country  fashion  there  are  no  titles 
between  the  two.  We  read  of  the  early  teachers 
that  they  went  out  and  lived  in  the  community 
as  friends  and  equals,  made  themselves  one  with 
the  people,  gathered  slowly  a  group  about  them, 
in  their  own  homes,  and  so  gradually  evolved 
an  institution. 

HOME  LIFE  AND  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  EQUALS 

And  this  brings  us  to  an  important  aspect  of 
these  schools.  They  are  indeed  religious  schools 
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in  spirit  and  yet  no  formal  religion  is  taught  in 
the  great  majority,  unless  one  would  class  church 
history  as  such.  Nor  is  any  influence  brought 
to  bear  in  the  matter  of  the  individual's  relation 
to  the  church.  The  People's  College  grew  up 
with  a  great  political,  economic  and  religious 
movement  whose  ultimate  goal  was  freedom. 
The  People's  College  teacher  is  still  willing  to 
work  to  quicken  and  then  to  trust  his  people. 
Progress  which  comes  in  this  way  may  be  slower 
but  it  is  sure. 

Wherever  else  in  Denmark  there  may  be  lei- 
sure, there  is  little  in  the  People's  College.  The 
young  man  is  to  be  taken  from  the  work  of  life 
for  only  five  months  and  all  of  that  five  months 
possible  must  be  used  to  help  him  look  over  the 
narrow  confines  of  environment  and  the  petty 
limits  of  thought-habit  and  selfish  desire.  He 
must  be  helped  to 
find  ideals. 

By  eight  o'clock 
breakfast  and 
morning  song  are 
over,  rooms  set  to 
rights  and  the 
groups  assembled 
for  the  first  lecture. 
From  this  time 
until  6.30  or  7:00 
at  night,  with  the 
exception  of  one  to 
one  and  one-half 

hours  at  noon  and  fifteen  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  inevitable  coffee,  the  young  men  pass 
from  one  lecture  or  lesson  to  another  with  a 
tireless  zest. 

Even  the  evenings  are  often  filled — especially 
before  Christmas,  that  is  before  the  pupil  has 
found  himself  or  his  friends.  Evening  activities, 
however,  are  generally  of  a  lighter  sort — reading 
aloud,  part  singing,  debates  and  folk  dancing. 
There  is  always  a  newspaper  room  and  library 
where  odd  moments  can  be  spent.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  at  this  pitch  of  activity  were 
the  sessions  longer,  but  it  is  only  five  months  and 
the  young  men  have  come  to  it  of  their  own  free 
will,  empty  and  eager  after  a  number  of  years  of 
practical  work.  They  are  ready  to  digest  a  sub- 
stantial program  and  they  do  not  have  to  do  out- 
side study. 

A  WIDE  VARIATION  IN  CURRICULUM 

As  for  actual  subjects,  the  Danes  have  found 
that  for  them,  at  least,  the  best  approach  to  their 


"Home  life  and  the  relationship  of  equals" 
said  one  able  principal  to  me,  "are  fundamen- 
tals of  the  People's  College.  Methods  are  not 
so  important.  Schools  which  seek  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  man  are  naturally  religious,  and 
surely  what  religion  stands  for,  if  it  stands  for 
anything  at  all,  is  for  the  equality  of  human 
souls.  No  one,  unless  he  is  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  regard  his  pupils  as  equals,  should  try 
to  teach  in  a  People's  College." 


object  is  through  cultural  studies.  The  Danes 
argue  that  certain  things  are  common  to  the  whole 
nation— city  folk  or  country,  farmers  or  industrial 
workers.  The  language  of  their  country,  its 
geography,  history,  literature  and  its  constitution 
— these  belong  to  all  and  should  be  enjoyed  by 
all.  There  are  the  greatest  differences  in  the 
curriculum,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  Danish 
and  reading  aloud.  When  one  keeps  in  mind  that 
this  sort  of  education  is  personal,  that  it  is,  as  one 
teacher  put  it,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  Prus- 
sian idea  of  standardization,  one  can  understand 
why  these  differences  should  exist.  Some  teach- 
ers find  their  greatest  avenue  of  expression 
through  one  subject,  some  through  another.  It 
may  be  that  one  man  can  stimulate  by  leading  the 
mind  back  to  the  beginnings  of  history  and  fol- 
lowing the  progress  of  mankind  through  the  life 

of  the  nation — of 
Denmark  in  par- 
ticular. Indeed, 
history  is  one  of 
the  most  empha- 
sized subjects  in 
the  majority  o  f 
school  s — Den- 
mark's history, 
Scandinavian  his- 
tory, world  history, 
church  history,  for, 
as  Grundtvig  says, 
"By  looking  back, 

we  get  our  main  strength  to  look  forward  to  the 
realizing  of  our  ideals  in  the  future."  It  is  not 
a  passive,  reflective  study  of  the  past  but  the  kind 
of  study  which  induces  action — a  teaching  of  his- 
tory which  lays  the  emphasis  on  the  course  of 
events,  on  development,  on  great  characters  and 
not  on  race  hatreds,  injuries,  wars. 

Another  man,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  his 
approach  to  youth  through  showing  how  things 
are — that  is,  through  science,  a  simple  expounding 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  life.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  teacher  to  be  a  botanist  of  note,  a 
chemist,  a  biologist  or  a  specialist  in  some  other 
line.  Another  teacher  takes  literature,  another  so- 
ciology and  so  it  goes,  but  whatever  the  subject 
emphasized,  the  underlying  object  is  the  same — 
to  awaken,  and  the  method  also  is  somewhat  the 
same,  a  simple,  familiar  type  of  lecture — some- 
thing that  is  easy  to  grasp  and  stimulating  to  the 
spirit.  Students  are  requested  not  to  take  notes 
during  lectures.  The  mere  action  destroys  com- 
munion between  one  and  the  teacher,  and  it  is 
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little  short  of  a  crime  to  come  late  to  class,  or  to 
knock  at  a  classroom  door  during  the  course  of 
the  hour. 

Naturally,  the  student  cannot  be  stimulated  all 
day,  nor  must  he  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  receiving  passively.  Arithmetic  is  usually  a 
daily  subject — with  bookkeeping  and  mechanical 
drawing.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  Danish — com- 
position, reading  aloud,  literature. 

SONG  AND  GYMNASTICS  VITAL 

Of  the  many  subjects  taught  two  should  have 
special  mention.     Song  is  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  all  People's  Colleges.     By  this  I  do 
not  mean  especially  the  hour  devoted  each  week 
to  practice  but  the  daily  singing.    All  classes  are 
usually  opened,  and 
sometimes      closed, 
with   song — hearty, 
simple  chorus  sing- 
ing from  a  selected 
book   which   con- 
tains   some    of    the 
best  of  the  Danish 
hymns,    folk,   na- 
tional   and    histor- 
ical    song,     nature 
songs    and    others. 
The    lecturer    gen- 
erally   chooses    the 
song  that  suits  the 
sort  of  lecture  he  is 
giving.      Many    of 
these     are     by 

Grundtvig  and  others  who  were  the  voice  of  the 
national  movement  which  brought  the  People's 
College.  One  sees  these  high  school  song  books 
all  through  the  farmers'  homes  in  Denmark,  and 
singing  is  a  part  of  the  Dane's  daily  life.  It  is 
common  to  find  a  chorus  meeting  every  week  in 
the  community  house  existing  in  practically  every 
village,  and  a  chorus  which  derives  its  impetus 
and  often  its  leadership  from  returned  People's 
College  students. 

With  gymnastics  the  same  thing  is  true.  One 
traces  the  gymnastic  classes  which  meet  several 
nights  a  week  in  the  village  community  house, 
back  to  the  People's  College.  In  fact  the  leader 
has  probably  received  his  training  at  some  People's 
College,  bringing  this  back  to  pass  on  free  to  his 
fellows.  Of  Mr.  Bukh's  graduates,  for  example, 
considerably  over  one-half  are  leading  free  gym- 
nastic classes  in  their  own  villages.  Almost  every 
school  has  its  daily  gymnastic  hour,  for  the 


The  effect  of  the  People's  College  could  not, 
indeed,  be  so  permanent  were  it  not  for  these 
organized  groups  of  old  students  to  whom  the 
newly  returned  student  may  look  for  under- 
standing and  support.  At  the  great  annual  re- 
union which  each  People's  College  holds  every 
year,  literally  hundreds  of  these  old  students 
return  to  refresh  their  vision  and  associations. 
It  is  a  stirring  sight  to  see  them  pouring  in  by 
train,  wagon  and  bicycle,  often  bringing  their 
bedding  with  them.  Their  enthusiasm  is  con- 
tagious and  how  they  sing  the  old  songs,  listen 
to  the  lectures  and  seek  to  get  a  new  under- 
standing, a  refreshment  of  spirit. 


People's  College  teacher  is  more  interested  in 
raising  the  average  than  in  training  athletes  and 
winning  teams.  One  sees  the  results  in  the  fine 
upstanding,  vigorous  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  the  country. 

AND  THEY  TAKE  BACK  LEADERSHIP 

Each  little  community  also  has  its  young 
people's  society  and  lecture  society.  Sometimes 
all  activities  are  combined  in  one  association, 
sometimes  they  are  separated,  but  in  all  groups 
leadership  has  generally  come  through  the 
People's  College  which  often  furnishes  lecturers 
as  well. 

It  is  generally  claimed  in  Denmark  that  the  co- 
operative movement  owes  its  great  growth  to 

these  schools.  The 
change  in  agricul- 
ture fro  m  grain 
raising  to  animal 
products  opens  the 
way  to  the  co- 
operative slaughter 
house,  the  coopera- 
tive egg  society  and 
so  on.  But  until 
the  people  realized 
that  they  must  help 
themselves,  that 
they  must  trust 
each  other  and 
work  together,  that 
they  must  be  loyal 
to  their  association, 

even  if  larger  buyers  offered  at  the  beginning 
more  for  their  produce,  until  they  realized  that 
only  a  high  grade  product  would  continuously 
command  a  good  market,  until  they  recognized  all 
these  things,  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
change  in  agriculture  could  not  be  utilized. 

The  People's  College  brought  the  suspicious,  in- 
dividualistic country  people  together  in  a  home- 
like atmosphere  where  they  came  to  know  each 
other,  trust  each  other  and  work  together.  It 
opened  their  minds  to  new  worlds  outside  their 
experience.  It  stirred  their  imagination  and  at 
the  same  time  helped  them  to  an  appreciation  of 
what  is  best  in  life — integrity,  loyalty,  service,  the 
good  of  the  many  against  the  will  of  the  indi- 
vidual— all  things  which  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cooperative  movement.  And  more 
than  that,  the  People's  College  furnished  to  the 
new  cooperative  associations  open-minded  active 
leaders  who  dared  to  change  and  try  new  methods. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  COLLEGE  AT  THE  HEART  OF  DEN- 
MARK 

It  is  significant  how  people  from  all  over  the 
world  who  come  to  study  Denmark's  scientific 
agriculture  and  her  cooperative  organization  end 
by  studying  the  People's  College.  The  two  can- 
not be  considered  apart.  One  should  not,  how- 
ever, forget  to  give  due.  credit  to  the  agricultural 
schools  and  to  the  small-holder  or  "husmands- 
skole"  of  Denmark.  Both  are,  in  a  sense,  children 
of  the  People's  College,  and  employ  some  of  her 
methods,  emphasizing,  for  example,  the  simple, 
homelike  life  and  the  familiar  personal  lecture. 
The  agricultural  school  seeks  to  give,  through 
courses  of  five  to 
nine  months,  some 
scientific  agricul- 
tural information 
to  the  student.  The 
young  man  must 
have  had  a  number 
of  years  of  prac- 
tical farming  and 
preferably  have  at- 
tended a  People's 
College  before 
coming.  They  do 
not  do  the  work  of 
the  farm,  but  learn 
the  theory  of  scien- 
tific agriculture. 
The  small-holder 
school  stands  be- 
tween the  People's 
College  and  the 
agricultural  school. 

It  uses  some  of  the  cultural  subjects  of  the  former 
and  some  of  the  scientific  subjects  of  the  latter. 

GREAT  TEACHERS  ARE  DRAWN  TO  THE  PEOPLE'S 

COLLEGES 

For  some  reason,  the  Danish  People's  College 
has  been  able  to  attract  to  its  teaching  service  out- 
standing personalities.  Some  are  university  men, 
many  are  ministers  and  very  many  now  are  men 
who  have  themselves  received  their  impetus  from 
some  People's  College  and  then,  through  various 
courses,  interspersed  with  periods  of  work  to  earn 
their  way,  and  by  constant  reading,  have  become 
in  a  sense  specialists.  The  People's  College  group 
say  emphatically  that  a  large  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  schools  is  due  to  the  great  variety 
in  the  teaching  force.  The  People's  College  has 
never  become  academic  or  removed  from  the  com- 
mon people  because  so  many  of  its  teachers  have 


It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  People's  College 
offers  us  a  method  of  the  greatest  value.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  attempt  to 
transplant  the  Danish  institutions  just  as  they 
are.  The  Norwegians,  Swedes  and  Finns, 
though  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  Dan- 
ish idea,  have  not  tried  to  copy  precisely,  but 
have  adapted  the  underlying  principles  to  their 
own  conditions  and  to  their  peculiar  national 
temperament.  It  is  of  these  underlying  prin- 
ciples I  am  thinking — these  principles  which, 
as  you  see  them  working  through  the  different 
countries,  seem  so  natural,  so  vital,  so  right 
that  one  only  wonders  we  have  not  long  since 
recognized  their  worth  and  adopted  them  our- 
selves. 


lived  the  same  life  and  speak  the  same  language. 
Because  they  are  common  men  themselves,  they 
understand  their  students. 

The  People's  College  teacher,  however, — be  he 
university  man  or  otherwise  trained — is  not  satis- 
fied to  remain  in  the  same  condition  of  learning 
as  when  he  entered  the  profession.  I  think  I  did 
not  meet  one  who  was  not  constantly  reading  or 
studying — showing,  indeed,  an  intense  desire  to 
learn.  The  older  teachers  have  acquired  gener- 
ous libraries  and  we  were  constantly  astonished 
at  the  breadth  of  their  general  information. 

I  have  among  my  pictures  two  photographs — 
one  a  tiny  house  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  quaint 

windmills  so  com- 
mon in  Denmark — 
and  the  other  a 
man  of  seventy  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  sur- 
rounded literally  by 
walls  of  books. 
This  is  Gronvald 
Nielsen,  born  a 
miller's  son  in  the 
little  cottage  seen 
in  the  picture,  one 
of  the  most  beloved 
of  the  old  high 
school  men,  and  re- 
cently retired  a  s 
principal  from  the 
V  e  s  t  b  i  r  k  High 
School  which  we 
visited  for  several 
weeks.  The  pres- 
ent principal  was 

originally  a  farmer,  educated  largely  through 
various  People's  College  courses.  One  of  his 
teachers  comes  from  Copenhagen  and  has  taken 
several  teaching  courses  there ;  another  is  a  uni- 
versity man,  likewise  from  Copenhagen;  another 
is  a  farmer,  the  graduate  of  an  agricultural  school. 
A  village  carpenter  teaches  mechanical  drawing. 
The  minister,  as  is  common,  gives  at  least  one 
lecture  a  week.  But  the  spirit  of  the  school  is 
still  set  by  the  miller's  son,  whose  genial  humor 
and  warm  generous  personality  have  made  this 
one  of  the  largest  high  schools  in  Denmark.  He 
still  lectures  and  he  is  still  studying,  a  great  reader 
of  English  as  well  as  Danish,  and  a  member  of 
the  association  to  which  I  referred  before — for 
teaching  history  in  the  interest  of  peace.  He  is 
not  unique,  except  in  the  quality  of  his 
{Continued  on  page  436) 
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By 
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Chairman,  New  Haven  Community  Service 


New  Haven  is  an  industrial  city  of   170,000 
people.     About  half  of  these  people  have  come 
to   us    during   the   last   twenty-five    years    from 
southern    Europe    and    Russia — 50,000    Italians, 
25,000  Russian  Jews  and  numerous  other  races. 
The  different  races  of  this  new  population  have 
segregated  themselves   as  is  usual  in  congested 
districts.    At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  is 
Yale  University  and  a  few  thousand  descendants 
of  the  original  settlers.     Many  thousands  speak 
no  English  and  arp.  as  far  away  from  the  culture 
of  Hillhouse  Avenue  as  before  they  came  across 
the  ocean.    The  established  religion  of  the  Fath- 
ers  takes  third  or   fourth   place,   probably   half 
of  the  people  being  practically  without  religion. 
The  first  crop  of  descendants  of  these  southern 
European  settlers  furnish  most  of  the  rum  run- 
ners, bootleggers,  dope  merchants,  bandits,  bur- 
glars and  prostitutes  for  the  district.     And  this 
is  the  city  that  John  Davenport  and  Theophilus 
Eaton  founded  300  years  ago  as  a  Puritan  Theo- 
cracy.    A    rather    dark   picture,    but    there    are 
patches  of  light.     We  are  not  breeding  so  many 
criminals  as  we  were  in  the  first  two  decades  of 
the  century,  when  this  flood  of  alien  peoples  was 
surging  in  upon  us.    The  flood  has  subsided  and 
we  realize  that  it  is  our  job  to  make  good  citi- 
zens out  of  the  prolific  offspring  of  these  dark- 
skinned  people.     They  are  not  hopeless  by  any 
means,  but  have  good  qualities  that  may  prove  a 
valuable  contribution  to  American  stock. 

Many  factors  and  many  agencies  are  contrib- 
uting towards  the  making  of  good  Americans  out 
of  this  material — the  public  schools,  the  aroused 
conscience  of  employers  of  labor,  the  thirty-five 
social  agencies  supported  by  our  $600,000  Com- 
munity Chest  and  other  organizations  spending 
several  hundred  thousands  more  money  coming 
voluntarily  from  the  pockets  of  our  citizens. 

Among  the  Chest  agencies  Community  Service 
with  its  little  appropriation  of  $14,000  is  doing 
its  bit  towards  the  end  which  all  have  in  view — 
good  citizenship.  We  who  are  close  to  the  work 
realize  the  need  and  the  importance  of  play- 

*Address  delivered  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  New  York 
City,  May,  1924. 


grounds  and  organized  and  supervised  play  more 
keenly  than  the  rest  of  the  community  and  chafe 
under  the  restraints  of  our  small  resources.    We 
see  so  much  that  could  be  done  and  ought  to  be 
done  beyond  what  we  are  doing,  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  accept  our  limitation  in  good  spirit  and  do 
all  that  is  possible  with  what  we  have.     New 
Haven  still  has  the  characteristics  of  a  New  Eng- 
land town  in  spite  of  its  foreign  population,  and 
New  England  is  conservative.    Our  solid  citizens 
of  means  and  advanced  age  who  spent  their  boy- 
hood in   New   Haven  played  in  an   overgrown 
village  and   on  vacant  lots   and   nearby  woods, 
and  those  who  came,  as  many  did,  from  coun- 
try towns  had  the  whole  countryside  for  a  play- 
ground— woods,  brooks'  and  ponds  and  all  the 
varied  resource  which  the  country  affords  for  play 
and  sport.    It  is  hard  for  some  of  these  men  to 
visualize  the  plight  of  Tony  and  Ikey  and  Sambo 
living  with  six  or  eight  brothers  and  sisters  and 
the  old  folks  in  two  or  three  dingy  rooms  and 
having  no  place  to  play  but  a  crowded  street.    A 
member  of  our  Park  Board  when  urged  to  provide 
more  ball  fields  said,  "I  do  not  see  why  the  city 
should   provide   places    for   these   boys    to    play 
games.     Why  don't  they  club  together  and  hire 
a  field  themselves  ?"    And  it  is  hard  to  make  even 
the  average  citizen  realize  that  open  spaces  and 
play  are  a  good  investment,  cost  what  they  will, 
in  diminishing  delinquency  and  crime. 

We  have  a  magnificent  park  system — East  Rock 
Park  and  West  Rock  Park  of  several  hundred 
acres  wooded  and  veined  with  many  miles  of 
beautiful  winding  paths  and  drives,  but  there  are 
few  level  places  for  games,  and  anyhow  both  of 
them  are  several  miles  from  where  Tony  lives. 
Edgewood  Park  is  in  the  city,  has  playgrounds 
for  small  children,  and  is  well  used  by  the  well- 
to-do  living  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  other  open 
spaces — the  central  "Green"  (our  ancestors'  com- 
mon pasture),  Waterside  Park,  City  Point  Park, 
but  the  great  need  is  for  more  athletic  fields.  No 
city  has  greater  possibilities  for  acquiring  acces- 
sible land  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  marsh  land 
which  will  require  a  large  expenditure  for  filling 
in  order  to  make  it  usable.  There  are  two  large 
tracts  of  vacant  marsh  land  inside  the  city  limits, 
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one  of  them  adjacent  to  a  crowded  section  of 
fifty  thousand  people  with  no  playgrounds,  which 
at  present  serve  no  purpose  except  the  breeding 
of  mosquitoes.  Some  of  us  are  convinced  that 
the  city  should  own  every  acre  of  this  land  and 
fill  it  as  funds  are  available,  and  Community 
Service  is  doing  its  part  in  creating  a  public 
sentiment  for  the  project.  A  good  start  was  made 
last  year  when  the  City  Fathers  were  induced  to 
buy  184  acres  along  West  River. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  with  shame  that  there 
has  never  been  one  dollar  appropriated  from  tax 
funds  for  the  supervision  of  play  in  New  Haven 
except  in  the  public  schools  and  that  we  (and 
other  agencies  using  them)  have  to  pay  for  light, 
heat,  janitor  and  supervisor  when  we  use  school 
buildings.  This  was  quite  a  drain  on  our  limited 
funds  in  putting  through  our  basket  ball  program 
last  winter.  Until  last  year  we  did  not  have  a 
single  tennis  court  on  city  owned  property,  but 
thanks  to  a  lot  of  prodding  we  now  have  five 
good  ones  and  nine  more  in  the  making.  Some 
fine  Yale  courts  are  available  for  a  small  charge 
during  the  summer  months.  There  are  nineteen 
public  baseball  diamonds.  There  is  a  project 
for  a  municipal  golf  course  which  now  looks 
quite  hopeful.  I  was  asked  to  tell  what  Com- 
munity Service  was  doing  in  New  Haven  and 
I  have  used  up  more  than  half  my  space  in 
putting  in  a  background,  so  I  shall  have  to  paint 
the  picture  with  few  and  heavy  strokes. 

We  haven't  made  much  of  a  dent  yet  in  the 

need    for    leisure   time   ac- 
tivities, but  we  have  made 

a  beginning,  and  what  has 

been  done  is  well  organized 

for  expansion  as  funds  are 

available.  Community  Serv- 
ice here  grew  out  of  War 

Camp  Community  Service, 

and  we  were  slow  in  selling 

the  idea  to  the  New  Haven 

public.   There  were  reasons 

which  it  would  be  footless 

to  take  space  to  enumerate 

here,  but  it  is  now  pretty 

well  established,  and  I  will 

skip  its  history  and  speak 

only    of    what    it    is    now 

doing. 

We    have    no    full    time 

Director     for     the     whole 

work.      Mr.    Donald    A. 

Adams,  our  Secretary,  has 


general  supervision  of  all  departments  and  ties  the 
work  together  by  conferences  and  coordinating 
plans,  but  the  heads  of  our  three  departments  are 
competent  and  capable  and  have  the  initiative  to 
accomplish  results  without  detailed  supervision; 
furthermore  they  all  love  their  work. 

Miss  Blanche  L.  Wright  has  charge  of  work 
among  our  colored  people,  of  which  there  are 
about  8,000  in  the  city,  mostly  segregated  in  one 
section.  Never  before  Community  Service  be- 
gan this  work  had  any  organization  done  anything 
to  enrich  the  lives  of  these  people  by  play  and 
recreation.  Miss  Wright's  work  has  been  done 
under  the  handicap  of  the  lack  of  meeting  places 
indoors  or  in  the  open  and  dearth  of  facilities, 
but  she  has  used  every  kind  of  makeshift,  and  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  and  helping  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  colored  people  and  interesting 
them  in  a  great  variety  of  activities — concerts, 
pageants,  dances,  meetings  in  churches,  athletic 
games,  a  much  more  diversified  program  than  is 
attempted  in  the  other  departments.  The  follow- 
ing illustrates  the  keen  interest  which  the  colored 
people  take  in  games.  A  crude  and  undersized 
tennis  court  was  made  on  a  vacant  lot  and  was 
used  by  organized  groups  six  days  in  each  week 
from  five  a.  m.  until  dark.  Miss  Wright  is  uni- 
versally respected  and  loved  by  all  denominations 
of  the  colored  people  and  is  a  powerful  influence 
for  good  among  them.  Her  sister  is  now  helping 
her  at  no  salary  for  the  training  and  love  of 
(Continued  on  page  446) 


How  the  Branford  Community  House 

Got  Its  Start* 

By 

W.    E.    MUMFORD 

Metallurgist,  Malleable  Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Connecticut 


Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  I  should 
say, — brothers  and  sisters,  for  if  anyone  gets 
mixed  up  with  community  work  they  certainly 
are  brothers  and  sisters  to  me. 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  two 
of  the  biggest  jolts  in  my  life.  First,  my  invita- 
tion to  be  present  today,  and  secondly,  your  ap- 
plause before  I  have  said  anything.  Enough  to 
give  anybody  stage  fright.  Still,  I  suppose  you 
are  all  waiting  to  hear  something  about  that  com- 
munity house  in  Branford  which  has  been  cited 
as  a  shining  example  of  what  could  be  done,  com- 
mencing with  nothing  and  now  known  throughout 
the  entire  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  as  being  a  real  live  wire. 

Before  I  commence  to  speak  about  ourselves,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  brother  who  last  spoke,  as  he 
has  supplied  the  lost  word  which  I  have  searched 
for  many  times  to  express  my  own  ideas  of  what 
the  world  needs  today,  viz. — fellowship  of  man 
and  neighborly  love.  I  take  much  pleasure  in 
thanking  Judge  Griffiths  for  supplying  "unifica- 
tion." 

Unification  and  a  woman  are  responsible  for 
the  Branford  Community  House. 

One  rainy  Sunday,  cold  and  dismal,  with  no 
particular  desire  to  attend  service,  I  migrated  to 
the  cellar,  there  to  occupy  my  time  and  mind  in 
cleaning  the  boiler.  Begrimed,  tired,  and  with  no 
particular  love  for.  mankind  in  general,  I  was 
favored  by  a  visit  from  my  wife.  I  knew  she 
had  something  on  her  mind, — most  husbands  can 
usually  tell. 

"Hubby,"  said  she,  "let  us  start  a  community 
house."  "A  community  house,"  said  I,  "What 
on  earth  put  that  idea  in  your  mind  ?" 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "If  everybody  in  Bran- 
ford  today  feels  as  lonely  as  I,  what  a  nice  thing 
it  would  be  if  we  could  all  get  together  and  have 
a  good  time,  singing,  chatting,  and  getting  better 
acquainted." 

She  was  a  new  wife  in  a  strange  town  and  no 
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doubt  was  lonesome.  Now,  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  if  ever  your  wife  appears  unto  you  in 
your  cellar  on  a  cold,  dismal  uncomfortable  day 
and  asks  you  for  a  community  house,  by  all  means 
give  it  to  her.  She  won't  be  happy  until  she  gets 
it  and  it  will  make  the  home  life  run  more 
smoothly. 

I  started  out  Monday,  forgetting  business  and 
found  a  fine,  quaint  old  building  built  in  1725, 
which  was  owned  by  our  local  Masonic  Lodge 
and  to  be  torn  down  later  to  make  room  for  a 
temple.  I  leased  it  and  handed  the  papers  to  my 
wife,  saying,  "Go  to  it,  you  have  the  community 
house  you  asked  for." 

I  shall  never  forget  those  dreadful  heartrending 
days  which  followed.  A  community  house. 
Something  new  and  nobody  to  boost  it.  "Never 
had  one  before,  don't  know  why  we  should  have 
one  now." 

Oh,  if  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  ever  runs  out  of 
"characters,"  down  on  the  Cape,  just  let  him 
start  a  community  house  and  take  the  chairman- 
ship of  his  membership  committee. 

But  the  Lord  prospers  every  good  thing,  even 
community  houses ;  and  a  few  good  generous- 
minded  citizens  believing  in  "unification"  joined 
us.  We  got  under  way  with  about  a  dozen  fel- 
low workers.  Held  food  and  rummage  sales,  put 
up  a  beautiful  gold  lettered  sign  (a  gift  from  one 
of  Branford's  former  sons)  and  in  other  ways 
advertised  ourselves  as  the  Branford  Community 
Council  with  headquarters  at  the  Community 
House. 

I  will  not  tire  you  'with  the  details  of  the  an- 
guish, joys,  and  excitement  of  that  first  year,  but 
we  landed  about  400  members. 

We  believed  that  domestic  training  is  as  essen- 
tial as  play,  so  we  introduced  kindergarten,  sewing 
and  cooking  for  the  youngsters.  Young  girls 
did  actually  learn  how  to  sew  on  a  button  and  hem 
an  apron.  Some  good  accomplished  at  least! 
Then  folks  began  to  assemble  for  socials  regard- 
less of  creed,  nationality  and  political  differences. 
We  started  a  fine  mothers'  club,  poultry  club  and 
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best  of  all  a  real  wide  awake  social  committee. 
Things  began  to  hum.  The  poultry  club  gave  a 
complimentary  dinner  to  the  mothers'  club,  the 
men  doing  the  cooking.  The  timbers  of  that  old 
house  creaked.  Branford  had  a  Community 
House.  We  were  on  the  map. 

But  alas.  Funds  ran  low.  Membership  dropped 
to  160.  A  red  ink  balance  of  $250  in  the  treas- 
ury made  things  look  gloomy,  but  a  loyal  friend 
came  along  and  eased  our  condition  and  we  started 
the  third  year  even. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  cold  feet.  As  secretary, 
and  partly  responsible  for  starting  the  institution, 
I  moaned.  But  there  was  a  last  hope — "Tell  Har- 
rington." 

In  my  anguish  I  did  call  up  Mr.  Harrington  and 
that  gentleman  tells  me  he  heard  tear  drops  spat- 
tering the  receiver  from  Branford  to  New  York. 
He  got  busy,  however,  and  applied  absent  treat- 
ment and  homeopathy.  He  first  sent  his  music 
man,  a  splendid  chap,  who  drew  the  songsters 
of  Branford  together;  but  after  singing  the  old 
familiar  hymns  and  a  few  folk  songs  we  had 
trouble  getting  them  together  to  sing  them  all  over 
again  and  that  feature  of  Community  Service 
expired. 

The  next  treatment  was  by  a  man  sent  on  to 
work  with  the  schools.  He  made  a  hit  and  the 
teachers  called  for  more  of  his  stuff!  We  se- 
cured the  material  but  our  membership  did  not 
increase  and  our  treasurer  looked  sad. 

Finally,  Bob  Kelley,  a  good  whole-souled  chap 
who  had  been  a  Branford  coach  for  years  among 
the  kids  of  the  town  and  an  organizer  of  base, 
volley  and  basket  ball  teams,  came  to  me  and  said  : 
"Mumford,  if  you  will  give  me  an  out-of-town 
man  to  line  up  these  boys  of  mine,  I  will  start 
something  for  you."  I  called  up  Mr.  Harring- 
ton again  and  he  sent  us  a  man. 

My  friends,  that  was  the  turn  in  the  road. 
This  recreation  man  organized  nine  teams  in 
three  days.  He  put  fifteen  men,  whose  ages  ran 
from  twelve  to  sixteen,  on  each  "nine." 

Therefore  we  had  135  boys  enrolled.  The 
effect  was  magnetic.  The  Supervisor  of  Schools 
told  me  the  decorum  and  attention  to  studies  was 
so  pronounced  he  actually  felt  lonesome.  Par- 
ents of  some  of  the  boys  came  to  me  in  the  shop 
asking  what  we  had  done  to  their  children,  to 
make  them  so  willing  and  obedient  at  home.  The 
fact  was,  with  fifteen  boys  on  a  baseball  nine 


there  were  aspirations  for  positions  on  the  dia- 
mond and  good  deportment  at  the  school  and 
home  was  at  a  premium. 

We  opened  the  season  with  a  parade  number- 
ing 300  boys,  fife  and  drum  corps,  and  decorated 
automobiles.  A  flag  raising  according  to  national 
rules  followed  on  the  ball  field.  The  first  game 
was  a  hot  one  and  so  were  the  rest. 

The  next  big  event  arranged  by  our  Recreation 
Man  was  a  May  Festival  with  2,500  as  spectators. 
This  was  a  grand  success. 

During  all  these  exciting  times,  the  member- 
ship committee  was  in  the  field  conducting  a  drive 
and  my  last  report  shows  a  total  of  751. 

This  concludes  my  history  of  the  Branford 
Community  House  and  its  part  in  Community 
Service. 

I  have  been  asked  to  bring  you  some  thought 
or  idea  whereby  the  Service  might  be  benefitted. 
This  is  a  delicate  matter  for  a  novice  to  handle  in 
the  presence  of  those  of  you  who  have  given 
time,  study  and  money  to  the  greatest  problem 
before  the  world  today,  and  I  therefore  hesitate. 
I  am,  however,  convinced  that  the  old  adage — "All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  and  I 
think  it  holds  true  today,  but  I  am  going  to  ven- 
ture my  own  idea  that — "All  play  and  no  work 
will  make  Jack  a  doubtful  citizen." 

The  lady  who  spoke  last  about  Community 
Service  in  Scranton,  voiced  my  sentiments  when 
she  emphasized  "resourcefulness"  as  a  prime  fac- 
tor in  handling  the  children.  I,  too,  feel  that  the 
boy  must  be  made  to  understand  that  he  is  to  work 
to  make  himself  entitled  to  recreational  gifts 
from  his  benefactors. 


Passaic  Marches  On* 

By 

JOHN  R.  JOHNSON 
Director  of  Parks  and  Public  Property,  Passaic,  New  Jersey 


At  the  time  I  received  your  very  cordial  in- 
vitation to  be  present  on  the  occasion  of  your 
Annual  Meeting  and  to  say  a  few  words  on  play- 
ground matters,  I  felt  a  mistake  had  been  made. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Supervisor,  Mr.  Harris, 
a  practical  playground  man,  would  be  far  more 
useful,  and  that  an  address  from  him  would  be 
much  more  illuminating  and  helpful.  When  I 
put  the  matter  before  him  in  that  light,  he  could 
not  see  it,  said  the  National  Association  knew 
what  it  was  doing,  and  had  made  no  mistake. 
While  I  admired  his  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Association,  as  the  Scotchman  would  say, 
I  had  "ma  doots,"  and  so  told  him.  However, 
that  was  settled,  I  was  "it." 

Then  I  wanted  to  know  from  him  what  I 
should  talk  about.  Should  I  tell  them  of  the  scope 
of  our  activities?  No,  he  thought  they  were 
fairly  well  informed  on  that  already.  Should  I 
tell  them  of  our  hopes  and  fears?  He  rather 
thought  that  would  not  do  at  this  time.  Anyway, 
every  other  city  interested  in  playground  work 
had  the  same  hopes  and  fears  and  I  might  strike 
the  wrong  chord,  over-pessimistic  on  the  one  hand, 
too  optimistic  on  the  other.  I  began  to  lose  con- 
fidence in  my  advisor,  when  a  bright  idea  struck 
him.  "Just 
clap  them 
on  the 
back,"  said 
he,  "and  if 
you  feel 
the  Asso- 
ciation has 
been  help- 
ful to  the 
city  in  the 
playground 
activity, 
tell  them 


so,  it  will  encourage  them,  it  will  make  them  feel 
that  their  labor  is  not  in  vain,  it  will  stimulate 
them  to  renewed  efforts  and  bespeak  a  further 
paternal  interest  in  our  work  here." 

So  I  come  from  Passaic  today  with  that  pur- 
pose in  view,  to  clap  you  on  the  back  and  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  Association 
for  its  help  in  making  our  playground  effort  a 
practical  one.  It  is  fitting  that  I  should  come. 
The  Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Buildings 
of  which  I  am  the  head  is  the  one  under  which 
the  recreational  activity  functions  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  this  Association  for  a  thorough  survey 
of  our  city's  recreation  needs,  and  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  scope  of  its  activities.  We  are 
indebted  to  it  for  the  extremely  beneficial  visits 
of  the  District  Supervisor,  and  I  heartily  endorse 
every  word  the  previous  speaker  has  said  in  her 
praise  of  Mr.  Northrup.  We  are  indebted  to  it 
for  our  Supervisor,  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  doing 
good  work  and  is  anxious  that  I  shall  encourage 
you  to  further  efforts  on  our  behalf.  We  need 
your  help  and  the  benefit  of  your  experience. 
It  is  a  big  job. 

The  city  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
(Continued  on  page  437) 
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A  Short  History  of  the  Recreation  Move- 
ment in  Plainfield* 

By 

A.  B.  JONES 

Chairman,  Recreation  Commission,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Men,  institutions,  and  nations  without  vision 
or  ideals  are  lost.  The  most  important  function, 
therefore,  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  is  to  keep  before  its 
members  and  the  public  the  highest  principles  of 
public  recreation. 

As  a  student  of  juvenile  and  adult  recreation 
for  a  period  of  some  fourteen  years  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  live,  I  feel  that  the  failures 
and  successes  in  all  communities  may  be  fairly 
accurately  pictured  by  telling  in  a  brief  way  the 
history  of  our  public  recreation  movement  in 
Plainfield.  It  seems  my  privilege  to  do  this  in  a 
frank  way,  as  I  have  been  responsible,  to  a  small 
extent  at  least,  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted. 

Previous  to  the  year  1910,  for  a  period  of 
some  four  years,  recreation  in  Plainfield  was  con- 
fined to  juvenile  playground  activities  for  about 
eight  weeks  each  summer  around  four  schools, 
supplemented  by  outdoor  sports  around  one  ath- 
letic and  baseball  field.  This  work  was  partly 
supported  by  the  City  Council  and  partly  by  priv- 
ate subscriptions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1910,  the  Mayor  of  Plain- 
field  appointed  a  Public  Recreation  Committee  of 
thirty,  to  carry  on  adult  activities  in  the  public 
schools.  The  ideal  at  that  time  was  rather  work- 
ing for  their  fellow  citizens  than  showing  them 
how  to  help  themselves.  A  portion  of  the  expense 
of  this  work  was  carried  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  larger  portion  by  private  donations. 
Four  schools  were  opened  with  fourteen  varieties 
of  recreation  activities  for  adults.  The  numbers 
attending  were  large  and  continued  for  four  years. 
At  the  starting  of  the  war,  the  schools  were  closed 
for  all  purposes  except  the  training  of  Home 
Guards.  This  ended  the  gentleman-and-lady- 
bountiful  program  of  public  recreation. 

Having  seen  some  of  the  mistakes  of  our  pre- 
vious work,  the  five  Playground  and  Recreation 
Commissioners  carried  on  all  the  recreation  work 
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of  the  city,  supported  entirely  by  city  funds.  This 
consisted  of  juvenile  playground  work  around 
four  schools  each  summer,  supplemented  in  win- 
ter by  industrial  basketball  games  conducted  in 
one  or  two  school  gymnasiums.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  three  activities  were  started  dur- 
ing this  period  and  actively  supported  by  at  least 
one  of  the  Commissioners — a  Community  Chorus, 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  Public  Forum.  These 
are  all  self-supporting,  self-governing  organiza- 
tions. They  occupy  a  very  important  role  in  the 
adult  recreation  life  of  the  community. 

Each  year,  from  1914  to  1923,  the  Recreation 
Commission  went  before  the  City  Council  and 
pleaded  for  a  sufficient  appropriation  to  conduct 
the  work  on  a  larger  and  more  efficient  scale,  but 
with  little  success. 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  part  of  our  recrea- 
tion history  where  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  has  been  especially 
helpful.  After  all  the  praise  you  have  received 
from  previous  speakers,  it  should  be  my  place  to 
vary  the  monotony  by  finding  fault.  Fortunately, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  this,  for  even  before  1923 
we  received  many  valuable  suggestions  from  the 
National  Association. 

After  a  survey  of  our  town  by  your  Mr.  Mathi- 
asen,  then  district  leader  of  our  section,  he  was 
asked  to  attend  one  of  the  Commissioners' 
monthly  meetings.  At  this  meeting,  he  induced 
the  Commissioners  to  raise  enough  money  to  pay 
the  salary  of  an  all-year-around  Director  of  Rec- 
reation for  the  last  six  months  of  1923.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Mathiasen  made  many  speeches  in  the 
town,  especially  among  the  Women's  Clubs,  that 
were  received  with  great  approval.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Mathiasen  for  his 
help  at  this  time  and  many  of  us  have  the  great- 
est admiration  for  his  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject  of  public  recreation.  On  his  recom- 
mendation, we  secured  Mr.  F.  S.  Mathewson, 
now  our  Director  of  Recreation,  a  most  valuable 
all-year-around  worker.  It  amuses  me  very  much 
(Continued  on  page  426) 
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Recreation   and   a  Lumber 
Mill  Town 

BY 

CORINNE  FONDE 

Department  of  Recreation  and  Community 
Service,  Houston,  Texas 

Wiergate  is  a  lumber  mill  town  in  East  Texas 
—"the  prettiest  mill  site  in  Texas  or  anywhere," 
one  man  exclaimed,  and  quite  justifiably,  when 
one  contrasts  it  with  the  sorry  sight  frequently 
beheld  in  passing  a  "saw  mill." 

The  visitor  found  the  Wier  Mill  an  example 
of  neatness  and  system,  surrounded  most  beau- 
tifully by  wooded  country  abounding  in  wild 
flowers,  foliage  of  great  variety  and  beautiful 
slopes  with  wonderful  vistas,  Little  Cow  Creek 
winding  in  and  out.  So  much  for  the  setting. 
The  mill — one  of  the  largest  in  Texas — is  the 
property  of  the  Wier  Long  Leaf  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  which  Robert  W.  Wier  is  President.  Of 
the  2,000  inhabitants  of  Wiergate  about  900  of 
them  are  in  the  company's  employ.  The  atmos- 
phere is  that  of  efficiency  growing  out  of  interest 
in  the  task  and  satisfaction  in  the  living  condi- 
tion. So  the  labor  turnover  is  small.  Every  pos- 
sible precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  fire  and 
accident.  Employees  are  at  liberty  to  call  and 
receive  full  pay  to  date  at  any  time. 

At  the  company  store  the  stock  is  desirable  and 
reasonable  and  the  display  well  worth  a  "window 
shopping"  expedition  but  there  is  no  obligation 
to  trade  there. 

The  immaculate  ice  factory  has  ice  cream 
freezers  piled  high  and  they  are  all  in  use  dur- 
ing hot  weather.  At  special  children's  parties  it 
is  the  ambition  of  the  manager  to  see  that  every 
child  in  Wiergate  shall  now  and  then  have  all 
the  ice  cream  he  wants.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
knowledge  of  plenty  that  made  boys  so  quick  to 
offer  their  cones  to  the  visitors — yet  the  same 
sort  of  spirit  was  displayed  by  boys  who  went 
early  to  the  woods  to  bring  wild  violets  and  pink 
honeysuckle  to  the  visitors'  breakfast  table. 

And    these    are    playground    children.       For 


Wiergate  has  its  playground — wading  pool, 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  picnic  or  barbecue 
grounds  and  community  house.  It  has,  too,  its 
community  orchestra,  male  quartet,  baseball 
team,  lodges,  sewing  circles,  debating  societies, 
Boy  Scouts  and  similar  groups — all  meeting  at 
the  community  house. 

The  community  house  has  a  main  auditorium 
with  facilities  for  dramatics,  music  and  moving 
pictures,  a  smaller  community  room  used  as  a 
game  room  by  the  boys  every  night,  a  ladies'  club 
room  most  comfortably  and  attractively  fitted 
out,  additional  club  rooms  upstairs,  refreshment 
room  and  spacious  porches  around  one  entire 
side  of  the  building. 

At  community  gatherings — and  on  the  play- 
ground— the  ministers  and  teachers  serve  as 
leaders.  It  is  noticeable  that  no  one  has  to  be 
asked  twice  to  contribute  his  talents  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  everybody's  effort  is  awarded  a  spe- 
cial "cheer"  by  handclapping  in  good  old  fashion. 
And  how  everyone  sings!  There  is  singing  by 
all,  led  perhaps  by  the  male  quartet — or  the  min- 
ister's wife  or  any  individuals  or  groups  with 
specially  good  voices;  there  are  songs  by  the 
school  children,  directed  by  the  teacher;  negro 
spirituals  led  by  the  colored  minister;  sometimes 
Spanish  songs.  And  then  all  singing  together 
make  the  rafters  ring  with  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner! There  are  special  songs  composed  for  the 
occasion  to  welcome  visitors  and  to  remind 
"Chief  Myers,"  manager  of  the  mill,  that  he  is 
always  held  in  affectionate  regard.  In  every  pro- 
gram there  are  activities  enough  for  the  children 
to  insure  their  interested  attention  during  all 
numbers.  They  are  bright,  happy,  well-cared-for 
and  exceptionally  well-mannered  youngsters. 
Wiergate  had  its  "gang"  problem — as  most  com- 
munities do — but  it  has  disappeared  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Scouts,  the  orchestra  and  the 
opening  of  the  game  room. 

An  addition  to  the  community  house  was 
celebrated  with  a  Christmas  banquet  and  there 
is  always  the  annual  barbecue.  Neighboring 
towns  "borrow"  the  community  house  for  school 
exhibitions,  district  debates,  church  entertain- 
ments and  recitals.  And  so  it  has  become  a  splen- 
did district  center. 


The  most  significant  law  of  the  last  four  years  is  the  physical  education  bill,  providing  for 
practical  instruction  and  training  in  health  in  the  public  schools  and  for  teacher  training  courses 
in  the  secondary  and  normal  schools. 

— T.  J.   Edmonds,  Executive  Secretary  Iowa  Tuberculosis  Association,  in  The  Survey,  June  15,  1924 
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STORY  OF  THE  FRENCHTOWN  CLUB 


BY 
PROFESSOR  HARRY  R.  LEWIS 

It  was  back  in  war  times  that  a  group  of  the 
Frenchtown  women  organized  the  Frenchtown 
Auxiliary  of  the  East  Greenwich  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  These  women  worked 
faithfully  during  the  war,  sewing  for  and  serv- 
ing our  boys  in  the  trenches  in  every  way  that 
they  could. 

After  the  war  was  won,  there  naturally  came 
about  the  falling  off  in  interest,  but  these  women 
had  already  learned  to  appreciate  the  wonderful 
benefits  and  enjoyment  which  they  received  by 
working  together  for  a  common  cause,  and  so  it 
was  that  they  began  to  work  for  the  organization 
of  a  real  community  club,  a  club  which  would 
comprise  both  the  men  and  women  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Frenchtown  community;  a  club 
which  would  have  for  its  purpose  the  upbuilding 
of  social,  moral  and  agricultural  life  of  their  par- 
ticular countryside,  with  the  result  that  after  the 
matter  had  been  talked  over  extensively  by  the 
farmers  and  their  families,  a  get-together  meet- 
ing was  held  a  year  ago  last  May  at  one  of  the 
large  farmhouses  in  the  community,  at  which  a 
supper  was  served,  and  the  whole  ideas  and  pur- 
poses of  a  club  were  discussed,  with  the  result  that 
officers  were  elected  and  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  the  necessary  machinery  created  for  a  club 
to  be  organized. 

An  active  membership  committee  was  appoint- 
ed and  the  whole  countryside  over  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  was  canvassed;  hardly  a  fam- 
ily that  did  not  come  into  the  club  100-fold. 
During  the  summer  a  number  of  important  so- 
cial meetings  were  held  in  the  nature  of  lawn 
parties,  suppers  and  business  meetings.  These 


early  meetings  were  not  designed  to  raise  money , 
but  simply  to  build  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
closer  communion  between  the  individuals  and 
the  families  in  Frenchtown. 

A  COMMUNITY  CLUBHOUSE 

When  winter  came  on,  it  was  soon  found  that 
there  were  inadequate  facilities  in  the  community 
for  the  holding  of  large  gatherings,  and  so  it  was 
that  the  talk  of  building  a  community  clubhouse 
was  more  and  more  heard  of  on  every  side,  but 
in  order  that  the  community  spirit  should  not  lag 
and  in  order  that  social  evenings  might  be  en- 
joyed, many  farmhouses  in  the  community  were 
opened  for  the  club,  and  once  a  month  during  the 
past  winter  meetings  of  a  highly  enjoyable  and 
educational  nature  have  been  held  at  the  various 
farmhouses. 

Active  committees  have  been  organized  de- 
veloping programmes  of  work,  making  plans  foi 
the  future  expansion  and  development  of  the 
club.  In  order  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  contemplated,  a  listing  oi 
these  committees  is  of  interest:  The  clubhouse 
committee,  good  roads  committee,  membership 
committee,  finance  committee,  junior  work  com- 
mittee, programme  committee,  farm-bureau  com- 
mittee, and  sunshine  committee. 

You  can  take  it  from  me  that  each  of  these 
committees  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  is  entrusted  to  them,  and  they  an 
putting  across  new  things  every  day! 

In  all  of  this  work,  and  in  all  of  these  meetings 
within  the  club  itself,  there  is  no  idea  of  per- 
sonal gain  or  personal  aggrandizement ;  the 
whole-hearted  purpose  being  to  develop  the  com- 
munity, in  order  that  it  may  be  made  a  bettei 
place  in  which  to  live  and  conduct  a  farming 
business.  If  only  dozens  of  other  similar  rura 
sections  in  Rhode  Island  could  have  a  like  awak- 
ening, Rhode  Island's  agricultural  problems 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solution. — Frorr 
Providence  Journal 


Other  books  might  be  mentioned  which  boldly  disregard  the  traditional  classification  of 
knowledge,  and  were  they  only  simplified  would  meet  the  needs  of  great  numbers  of  readers, 
both  old  and  young.  Of  such  I  may  mention  Dewey's  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  John  A.  Hob- 
son's  Democracy  After  the  War,  Mumford's  The  Story  of  Utopias,  Beard's  Cross  Currents  in 
Europe,  Tawney's  Acquisitive  Society,  Wallas's  Social  Heritage,  Bertrand  Russell's  Why  Men 
Fight,  Charles  S.  Myers'  Mind  and  Work — these  and  many  others  represent  promising  new  and 
pertinent  syntheses,  but  some  of  them  are  not  sufficiently  free  from  a  certain  academic  staidness 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  wide  diffusion. 

— James  Robinson,   The  Survey,  November,   1923 
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The  Summer  in  St.  Paul 

BY 
ERNEST  W:  JOHNSON 

Superintendent  of  Playgrounds,   St.   Paul, 
Minnesota 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul  play- 
grounds have  there  been  so  many  special  features 
in  our  summer  program.  With  200  playground 
ball  teams  for  men  and  women,  with  100  teams  in 
baseball,  and  with  volley  ball  and  basketball 
leagues  for  boys  and  girls  and  tennis  tourna- 
ments, we  have  had  a  busy  season. 

O'Leary  contests  have  been  conducted  on 
every  playground  in  the  city  with  inter-play- 
grounds finals.  Checker  tournaments  have  been 
carried  on  during  the  warm  hours  of  the  day, 
and  there  have  been  doll  buggy  parades,  baseball 
pitching  contests,  hobby  horse  polo,  dress-up 
parades,  fancy  doll  parades,  crepe  paper  construc- 
tion work  and  costume  parades,  sail  boat  demon- 
strations and  other  special  features  which  have 
brought  out  the  parents  and  adults  of  the  com- 
munity in  large  numbers. 

Municipal  bicycle  races  held  on  one  of  the 
public  boulevards  have  been  part  of  the  program 
for  all  the  playgrounds.  Another  special  feature 
was  the  push  ball  contests.  The  push  ball  was 
purchased  by  one  of  the  big  department  stores 
and  offered  to  the  city  playgrounds.  Every  play- 
ground has  had  its  own  contest  with  inter-play- 
ground contests  for  finals.  Many  of  the  indus- 
trial organizations  have  also  taken  advantage  of 
the  use  of  the  ball  and  have  enjoyed  the  sport  to 
the  utmost. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  summer  work 
has  been  the  organization  of  a  vacation  school 
boys'  league  made  up  of  boys  who  have  been  in 
school  during  the  past  summer  and  the  boys  who 
have  not  yet  entered  the  high  school  ranks.  A 
junior  ball  was  used  on  a  junior  diamond  and  a 
very  spirited  game  resulted.  Two  eight-team 
leagues  were  formed  which  have  been  the  means 
of  keeping  the  boys  who  have  not  been  employed 
from  the  streets. 

The  municipal  golf  course  had  a  record  month 
of  10,292  players  in  July.  The  course  has  sand 
greens  which  are  in  excellent  shape  for  good 
play. 

The  summer  playground  season  closed  with  a 
carnival  conducted  by  the  adults  of  the  commun- 
ities about  the  playgrounds  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  be  put  back  into  improvements 


on  the  playgrounds  and  for  athletic  equipment. 
At  the  Palace  playgrounds  the  season  ended  with 
a  harvest  festival  at  which  money  was  raised  for 
new  equipment. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  improvement  of 
three  large  playground  areas  in  communities 
where  there  have  never  before  been  playgrounds. 


A  Friendly  Town 

Savannah,  Illinois,  is  a  community  of  less  than 
4,000,  of  whom  approximately  300  are  Italians, 
200  Mexicans,  100  Bohemians  and  30  Greeks. 
To  make  these  foreign-born  citizens  feel  they  are 
a  part  of  the  community  Savannah  has  a  special 
committee  which,  as  a  part  of  its  citizenship  pro- 
gram, conducts  a  series  of  .community  parties. 
These  parties  and  other  phases  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  are  described  in  an  article  by  Kath- 
ryn  Wire  Hammond  appearing  in  the  June  issue 
of  Social  Progress  under  the  title  The  Flag  Fol- 
lows the  Baby. 

Each  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  was 
permitted  to  invite  to  every  party  one  native-born 
American  interested  in  the  Americanization  pro- 
gram. In  this  way  between  twenty  and  thirty 
people  had  the  opportunity  at  every  party  of 
coming  closely  in  touch  with  the  work. 

A  few  days  before  each  party  members  of  the 
committee  would  visit  the  Italian  colony  and  tour 
the  railroad  yards,  where  the  Mexicans  and 
Greeks  lived  in  box  cars,  and  would  invite  them 
personally  to  the  party.  From  100  to  150  for- 
eign-born attended  every  gathering,  in  many  in- 
stances the  entire  family  coming  in  a  group. 

On  one  occasion  the  Italians  asked  the  com- 
mittee if  they  might  entertain  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  all  others  who  had  been  attending  the 
parties.  They  engaged  a  six-piece  orchestra  to 
furnish  music  and  served  large  quantities  of  cake 
and  ice  cream.  Their  delight  in  their  role  as 
hosts  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of 
the  party. 

"If,  as  someone  has  said,  'Americanization  is 
the  preparation  of  the  hearts  of  the  native-born  to 
receive  into  full  fellowship  the  foreign-born/ 
then  we  can  say  in  truth  our  work  has  been  a 
success  for  us  and  for  our  immigrant  neighbors 
who  have  become  our  friends.  Personally  I  feel 
that  I  have  gained  immeasurably  by  my  work 
with  the  foreign  people  of  our  community,  and 
I  feel  sure  I  am  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  en- 
tire committee  when  I  say  it  has  been  a  joy,  a 
privilege  and  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us." 
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HELPING    THE   FOREIGN    BORN 


Helping   a    Community    of 

Foreign  Born  Citizens 

to    Organize    Its 

Leisure  Time 

THE  DIFFICULTIES — THE  RESULTS 

In  one  of  our  midwestern  states  is  a  community 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Polish  people  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Ukrainians  and  negroes.  There 
are  none  of  the  civic  bodies  through  which  contact 
with  the  community  are  possible,  no  Protestant 
churches,  and  an  industrial  population  made  up, 
to  a  large  degree,  of  common  labor. 

A  Discouraging  Situation 

The  community  organizer  who  went  to  the  city 
conferred  with  every  member  of  the  School 
Board  and  with  the  body  as  a  whole  but  secured 
little  response.  He  met  twice  with  the  City  Coun- 
cil as  a  whole,  but  the  situation  was  strained 
among  the  members  of  this  body  and  what  one 
faction  was  in  favor  of  the  other  faction  was 
against.  The  best  he  could  secure  from  the  group 
was  a  half-hearted  assent  to  a  program,  provided 
he  could  secure  the  money  for  it.  There  were 
no  other  organizations  to  appear  before  except 
the  Polish  societies.  There  was  a  social  settle- 
ment whose  head  resident  was  courteous  but  un- 
responsive. A  number  of  the  industries  were 
visited.  None  of  the  heads  of  these  plants  and 
very  few  even  of  the  foremen  lived  in  the  city. 
They  were  willing,  however,  to  get  together  and 
finance  the  work  for  a  year  provided  they  con- 
trolled the  money.  But  even  after  this  promise 
the  people  of  the  community  would  take  no  ac- 
tion and  it  seemed  best  to  let  the  matter  rest. 

Bad  Conditions  the  Opening  Wedge 

During  the  latter  part  of  1923  the  political 
conditions  in  the  city  became  so  bad  and  the  vio- 


lation of  liquor  and  gambling  laws  and  othe 
crime  so  widespread  that  the  Governor  intervenec 
called  the  Mayor  to  the  capitol,  gave  him  a  limite' 
amount  of  time  to  straighten  the  matter  out  an 
.  sent  the  Commissioner  of  State  Police  to  tak 
over  the  city  police  department.  This  provided  a 
opening  for  the  community  organizer  who  calle< 
at  the  Mayor's  office  and  talked  with  his  secre 
tary  about  what  might  be  done  through  recreatioi 
to  remedy  the  situation,  explaining  that  the  condi 
tions  in  the  town  were  largely  due  to  the  fac 
that  people  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The  matte 
was  taken  up  with  the  Governor  and  on  his  nex 
visit  the  community  organizer  was  asked  to  get  ii 
touch  with  the  Commissioner  of  State  Police  wb 
was  requested  to  help  in  every  way. 

Meanwhile  there  had  come  a  change  in  publi 
sentiment.  The  School  Board  had  undergone  ; 
change  in  personnel ;  the  make-up  of  the  Cit 
Council  following  the  election  was  different  an< 
the  more  public-spirited  people,  as  a  result  of  th 
Governor's  action,  were  ready  to  listen  to  a  con 
structive  plan.  As  a  result  of  the  suggestion  tha 
the  Governor  would  look  upon  the  formation  o 
a  recreation  commission  as  an  evidence  of  effor 
to  do  some  constructive  work,  an  enthusiastic  re 
sponse  was  secured  and  a  city  ordinance  creatin; 
a  commission  went  through  without  a  dissentin; 
vote. 

What  Has  Come  Out  of  It  All? 

The  Recreation  Commission  has  been  appointei 
with  two  members  from  the  Board  of  Education 
which  has  set  aside  $5,000  for  the  work,  and  tw< 
members  from  the  City  Council,  which  appro 
priated  $5,000.  There  was  a  fifth  member  electe< 
by  the  other  four.  The  Recreation  Council,  in 
eluding  representatives  from  the  industries,  is  ii 
process  of  formation. 

The  Commission  has  outlined  a  program  whicl 
will  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  a  citizens 
meeting. 


President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University  in  his  baccalaureate  sermon  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  radio  may  prove  an  instrument  to  encourage  mob  thinking  and  standardization  of 
opinions. 

Many  leaders  throughout  America  have  recently  been  speaking  of  the  danger  that  thinking 
in  America  shall  become  standardized  because  of  the  multiplication  of  machinery. 

Dr.  Faunce  suggests  the  need  of  more  leisure  and  more  solitude  so  that  the  individual  soul 
shall  not  become  "a  cheap  lodging  house  for  all  vagrant  ideas." 

One  of  the  great  contributions  of  the  leisure  time  movement  is  giving  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  which  develops  the  individuality  and  which  keeps  citizens  from  becoming  standardized 
automatons. 
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Serving  the  City 

Elkhart,  Indiana,  Community  Service  has  is- 
sued the  following  information  regarding  its  1923 
service  activities : 

105  Community  Events — 

Band  concerts,  holiday  celebrations, 

baseball,  football,  basketball,  tennis, 

horseshoe  and  other  events. 

Total  Attendance  190,100 

25  Community  Nights — 

Assisted    churches,    schools,    clubs, 

etc. 

Total  Attendance  6,330 

17  Picnics — 

Planned  and  directed  for  churches, 

schools,  industries  and  clubs. 

Total  Attendance  8,040 

4  Private  Parties 

Total  Attendance  130 

22  Free  Motion  Picture  Shows  in 

Parks. 

Total  Attendance  6,050 


173  Activities,  serving  a  grand  total...    210,650 
Average  attendance — 1,217. 
Total  cost  $5,786.00. 
Net  cost  per  person  each  event,  2%  cents. 

Four  playgrounds  w<  re  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  volunteers  obtained  by  Community 
Service. 

Through  events  Community  Service  directed 
for  schools,  churches,  clubs  and  industries  for 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  organizations  served 
$2,763.00  was  cleared. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  mentioned,  hun- 
dreds of  requests  have  been  made  through  the  of- 
fice for  service  in  supplying  programs  and  leaders 
for  recreation,  sings,  picnics,  parties  and  enter- 
tainments. 

The  activities  for  1924  include  the  following: 

Playground 

Moving  pictures 

Athletic  badge  contest 

Easter  egg  hunt  (boys  and  girls) 

Pushmobile  races,  bicycle  races  (boys) 

Roller  skating  races  (boys  and  girls) 

Kite  flying  contest  (boys) 

Civic  Entertainment 
National  Music  Week 
Band  concerts 


July  Fourth  entertainment  and  fireworks 

Labor  Day  participation 

Decoration  Day  participation 

Community  sings,  industrial  and  mercantile 

Two  nights  open-air  opera 

Community  Christmas  tree 

Athletics 

Basketball  (men  and  boys) 
Baseball  (men  and  boys'  leagues) 
Ice  skating  tournament 
Coasting  contests 

Tennis  leagues  for  men,  boys  and  girls 
Horseshoe  leagues  for  men  and  boys 
Volley  ball  for  men  and  boys 
Amateur  football  for  young  men 

Institutes  for  training  citizens  of  Elkhart  in 
Community  Drama 
Social  Recreation 
Community  Chorus 


Hope  for  the  Onward  March  of  Mankind.— 

Gloomy  prophets  always  draw  the  biggest  au- 
diences. Whether  it  be  a  great  scholar  pre- 
dicting a  crash  of  civilization,  or  the  village 
barber  forecasting  a  hard  winter,  his  listeners 
are  attentive  in  proportion  to  his  pessimism. 
For  example,  here's  a  passage  from  M.  Gus- 
tave  Le  Bon  which  at  least  deserves  careful 
reading: 

"That  which  formed  a  people,  a  unity,  a 
block,  ends  by  becoming  an  agglomeration  of 
individuals  without  cohesion,  still  held  to- 
gether for  a  time  by  its  traditions  and  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  phase  when  men,  divided 
by  their  interests  and  aspirations,  but  no 
longer  knowing  how  to  govern  themselves, 
ask  to  be  directed  in  their  smallest  acts,  and 
when  the  state  exercises  its  absorbing  influ- 
ence. With  the  definitive  loss  of  the  old  ideal, 
the  race  ends  by  entirely  losing  its  soul ;  it  be- 
comes nothing  more  than  a  dust  of  isolated 
individuals,  and  returns  to  what  it  was  at  the 
start — a  crowd." 

But,  as  William  Allen  White  tells  us,  each 
age  bequeaths  to  the  next  its  wisdom,  not  its 
folly.  That  sort  of  comment  lacks  the  melo- 
dramatic appeal  of  the-world-is-going-to-the- 
dogs  philosophers.  But  it  is  far  more  sound, 
because  it  is  based,  not  on  surmise,  but  on  the 
march  of  events.  The  more  wisdom  each  gen- 
eration wins  to,  the  more  there  will  be  to  pass 
along  to  the  next.  —Collier's,  NOV.  10,  1923 
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A    COMMUNITY    CENTER    BOOSTER 


A  Community  Center 
Booster  Has  His  Say 

When  it  was  announced  that  Neighborhood 
Centers  would  be  organized  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  getting 
the  different  communities  together,  not  a  few  of 
us  believed  it  much  beyond  a  dream. 

Residing  as  I  do  in  perhaps  the  most  densely 
populated  section  of  the  south  side  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  even 
the  few  people  whom  I  then  numbered  among  my 
acquaintances,  I  felt  the  futility  of  any  effort  to 
unite  the  community.  How  could  these  people 
with  their  varied  tastes  and  tendencies  meet  on 
a  common  level  and  enjoy  the  experience? 

Realizing,  however,  the  inestimable  good  to 
come  from  such  community  organization,  I  be- 
came a  "Charter  Member"  of  the  Lincoln  Com- 
munity Center  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  have  seen 
the  "dream"  become  a  reality. 

To  the  man  or  woman  in  any  community  who 
has  held  back,  fearful  of  the  experience,  I  would 
say  that  money  couldn't  buy  the  joy  and  good- 
fellowship  I  am  getting  out  of  active  member- 
ship in  the  organization. 

Now  that  I  look  back  to  the  pioneer  days  of 
the  center,  when  a  mere  handful  of  the  faithful 
tugged  against  heavy  odds  to  keep  the  move- 
ment alive,  I  am  seized  with  a  pardonable  amount 
of  pride  to  feel  that  I  may  have  contributed  in  a 
small  way  to  put  over  the  idea.  The  big  vision 
of  Director  Superintendent  Rickford  has  be- 
come a  living  realization,  not  only  in  the  Lincoln 
center  but  in  other  parts  of  the  city  as  well. 

It  was  not  the  line  of  least  resistance,  after 
laboring  all  day,  to  "doll  up"  and  go  over  to  the 
school,  but  I  figured  it,  at  the  outset,  a  part  of  my 
civic  duty  to  the  community  in  which  I  live  just 
as  I  figure  it  my  duty  to  clean  my  sidewalk  of 
snow  so  that  my  neighbors  as  well  as  I  may  walk 
the  streets  in  comfort  and  safety.  With  a  filial 
regard  for  my  easy  chair,  smoking  jacket  and 
evening  slippers,  it  was  at  first  difficult,  to  say 
the  least,  to  divorce  myself  from  the  customs 
which  were  destined  to  make  me  an  old  man  long 
before  my  time.  Medicine  plays  its  important 
part  in  curing  bodily  ills  but  why  for  the  want  of 
properly  directed  exercise  and  recreation  allow 
yourself  to  "slip"  until  you  are  a  fit  subject  for 
the  M.D.  ?  Give  me  in  its  stead  wholesome  recrea- 
tion and  good-fellowship.  These  are  the  real 
tonics  of  life  and  make  life  worth  the  living. 


Just  as  I  would  disdain  going  back  to  the  age 
of  the  candle  light  and  the  ox-drawn  cart  would 
I  regret  going  back  to  the  days  when  our  school 
houses  were  closed  from  4  p.m.  to  8  a.m.  These 
buildings  represent  directly  and  indirectly  a  large 
part  of  our  taxation  and  to  know  that  we,  the 
community,  now  have  the  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing, their  wasted  hours  to  pleasure  and  conse- 
quent profit  makes  me  feel  that  Lincoln's  im- 
mortal words  "A  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people  and  by  the  people"  can  be  aptly  con- 
strued to  cover  even  the  school  buildings  in  our 
community  centers. 

In  my  time  I  have  paid  fancy  prices  for 
entertainment  and  been  disappointed.  I  have  re- 
luctantly donned  a  full  dress  suit  and  been  mis- 
erable for  an  entire  evening.  Last  Friday  night  I 
mingled  with  that  vast  happy  and  contented 
crowd  at  the  Lincoln  Community  Valentine 
party,  where  they  have  learned  to  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name  and  believe  me  when  I  say  I 
wouldn't  trade  that  one  evening's  joy  and  enter- 
tainment with  those  people  for  a  week's  salary. 
The  good-fellowship  and  neighborhood  spirit 
gripped  the  entire  gathering  and  reluctantly  I 
watched  the  hands  of  the  clock  as  they  speedily 
"skid"  along  to  the  closing  hour. 

Permit  me  to  suggest,  in  closing,  that  if  you 
haven't  tasted  the  joys  of  your  community  cen- 
ter; if  you  haven't  as  yet  taken  upon  yourself 
your  civic  duty  to  participate  in  your  community 
affairs,  you  are  missing  a  goodly  share  of  the 
joys  and  really  and  truly  living  in  your  com- 
munity.— From  the  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  Eve- 
ning News 

Give  children  ample  chance  to  express  them- 
selves, to  share  in  others'  lives,  to  serve,  to 
work,  play  and  sleep.  Teach  them,  not  self- 
repression,  but  self-control.  Help  them  to 
concentrate  freshly  on  the  life  of  each  new 
day.  Help  them  to  the  straightforward  de- 
cision, the  whole-hearted  action  which  lead 
away  from  worry  to  orderly  mental  life.  En^ 
courage  children,  when  in  difficulty,  worry  or 
fear,  to  face  the  facts  with  vigor.  Let  them 
get  together  with  their  fellows.  And  finally, 
hold  their  moral  and  religious  life  as  sacred 
as  any  adult's.  For  healthy  mental  and  moral 
fiber  is  built  up  not  through  repression  by 
adults,  but  by  a  child's  own  effort. — From  "Listen- 
ing In,"  by  Henry  Copley  Green,  Boston  Metro- 
politan Chapter,  American  Red  Cross.  Printed 
in  The  South  End  Almanac 
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To  Prevent  Physical  and 
Moral  Ruin 

In  a  letter  to  The  Western  Catholic  in  behalf 
of  the  playground  referendum  in  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, Reverend  Ferdinand  Gruen,  O.F.M.,  Presi- 
dent of  Quincy  College,  writes: 

"There  is  no  denying  that  the  modern  age  is 
pleasure-mad,  so  much  so  that  it  has  lost  all 
sense  of  the  proportion  of  things  by  making  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  one  of  the  highest  aims  in 
life.  Unless  something  is  done  to  arrest  our  mad 
rush  for  pleasure,  modern  'life's  solemn  main' 
will  be  strewn  with  human  wrecks,  physical  and 
moral.  To  quote  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ellwood:  'Our 
world  presents  the  amazing  spectacle  of  more 
lives  offered  upon  the  altars  of  pleasure  than  upon 
those  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilence  combined. 
The  lives  utterly  ruined,  or  their  social  useful- 
ness destroyed,  by  the  pursuit  of  foolish  pleasures 
are  so  numerous  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep 
track  of  them.' 

"This  is  certainly  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
We  might  well  wish  it  were  otherwise.  But  in 
spite  of  pious  wishes  the  world  will  continue  to 
seek  pleasure  with  avidity.  While  I  am  ready 
to  admit  with  Longfellow  that  'not  enjoyment 
and  not  pleasure  is  life's  destined  end  and  way,' 
I  am  far  from  agreeing  with  Burns  that  'man 
was  made  to  mourn.'  Pleasure  has  a  legitimate 
place  in  every  life.  In  this  instance,  as  in  count- 
less others,  it  is  the  overindulgence  not  the  in- 


dulgence of  the  things  that  must  be  condemned. 
A  pleasureless  life  is  not  only  a  dwarfed  life, 
but  in  most  cases  also  an  immoral  life.  The  im- 
mortal Caesar  knew  very  well  why  such  men  as 
Cassius  are  dangerous.  Youth  requires  more 
recreation  than  old  age.  That  is  why  the  play- 
instinct  is  so  pronounced  in  children.  Their 
little  bodies  tire  more  easily;  and  they  are  inca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
eight-hour  working  day.  To  deny  their  proper 
measure  of  recreation  to  the  young  is  to  pre- 
pare their  physical  and  moral  ruin ;  and  that  is 
nothing  short  of  criminal. 

*         *         * 

"The  Catholics  of  some  cities  are  putting  forth 
through  various  organizations  laudable  efforts  to 
reclaim  and  reform  youthful  criminals ;  but  very 
little  has  been  done  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
among  our  youth.  Now  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  as  well  as  charity  to  supply  pro- 
phylactic measures  first,  and  then,  if  these 
should  fail,  to  apply  therapeutic  remedies.  Pre- 
ventive charity  is  the  best,  though  perhaps  the 
least  appealing,  sort  of  charity.  If  it  is  good  to 
restore  what  has  been  lost,  it  is  better  to  fore- 
stall that  loss  by  adequate  measures.  Furnishing 
wholesome  recreation  to  the  young  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  saving  their  bodies  from  being 
injured  and  their  souls  from  being  soiled. 

"It  is  this  side — the  moral  side — of  the  ques- 
tion that  should  appeal  most  strongly  not  only  to 
the  religious  and  social  leader  but  to  every  right- 
minded  and  farseeing  man  and  woman." 


The  New  York  Times  reports  that  the  British  Industrial  Research  Board  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  "The  Extent  and  Effects  of  Variety  in  Repetitive  Work." 

As  a  result  of  laboratory  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  uneconomical  to  maintain 
the  same  form  of  unbroken  activity  throughout  the  spell  of  work,  and  that  "a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  output  can  be  obtained  by  changing  the  form  of  activity 
every  fifty  minutes  in  a  spell  of  two  and  a  half  hours." 

It  is  added :  "If  such  an  improvement  is  possible  when  the  length  of  the  work  spell  is  only 
two  and  a  half  hours,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  much  greater  increase  will  be  obtained  in  spells 
of  four  or  four  and  a  half  hours,  such  as  are  usually  found  under  industrial  conditions." 

But  what  is  more  important  than  this  is  the  revelation  afforded  of  individual  and  tempera- 
mental differences,  the  physician  observes.  Some  people  bear  monotony  badly ;  others  endure  it 
with  less  expenditure  of  worry  or  exasperation.  It  is  obvious  that  output  is  related  to  these  in- 
dividual differences.  In  short,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  temperament  is  a  factor  in  industrial 
efficiency  which  cannot  be  ignored.  We  thus  get  back  to  the  human  factor. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Rochester 


BY 

C.  W.  CURTIS 


Like  Topsy  of  classic  memory,  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  Rochester,  New  York,  was  never 
born — it  "jus'  growed."  Other  orchestras,  more 
or  less  pretentious,  had  preceded  it  and  passed 
away.  Of  these  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, formally  organized  in  October,  1865, 
was  the  most  promising  and  had  had  a  long  and 
successful  career.  Sporadic  groups  of  amateurs 
and  semi-professionals  had  gathered  from  time 
to  time  and  there  has  probably  been  no  time  in 
the  past  century  when  it  was  not  possible  to  bring 
together  on  short  notice  a  capable  group  of 
Rochester  musicians  fully  able  to  cope  with 
standard  orchestral  scores. 

How  the  Orchestra  Started 

Thus  about  1895  there  were  at  least  two  ama- 
teur groups  in  Rochester  working  independently 
along  the  same  lines  and  ultimately  forming  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  Symphony  Orchestra 
of  Rochester.  The  Orchestral  Club,  as  it  was 
then  known,  and  an  orchestra  holding  rehearsals 
at  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  both  had  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  members  and  held  regular  rehear- 
sals during  the  winter.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Schopp,  a  clever  amateur  pianist  and  a 
great  lover  of  music,  these  groups  were  joined 
and  under  the  leadership  of  A.  L.  DeRobert  an 
orchestra  of  some  forty  or  more  musicians  was 
formed. 

This  amalgamation  took  place  in  1898  or 
1899.  In  1900  the  orchestra  was  reorganized 
under  Ludwig  Schenck,  our  present  conductor, 
and  work. was  begun  in  earnest.  Several  former 
members  of  the  original  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
joined  its  forces,  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  the  use  of  its  auditorium 
for  rehearsals  and  concerts,  the  organization  was 
legally  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  an  official  trade  mark  was  adopted 
for  use  in  advertisements  and  programs,  consist- 
ing of  an  outline  of  the  body  of  a  violin  with 
the  monogram  R.  S.  O.  From  that  time  the 
progress  of  the  orchestra  has  been  uniform  and 
along  intelligent,  carefully  thought-out  lines.  Its 
first  directors  were  C.  G.  Alexander,  C.  W.  Cur- 
tis, A  R.  Helmer,  C.  F.  Hoch,  J.  A.  Judson,  R. 
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H.  Lansing,  Ludwig  Schenck,  J.  H.  Schopp,  H. 
F.  Tunks,  F.  B.  Watkeys  and  Frederick  Will,  Jr. 

Leadership 

While  the  entire  membership  has  at  all  times 
helped,  to  Ludwig  Schenck,  conductor  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  success  of  the  orches- 
tra is  preeminently  due.  His  early  musical  en- 
vironment, his  years  of  technical  training,  his 
long  service  in  teaching  and  his  special  work  in 
drilling  the  high  school  orchestra,  together  with 
his  wide  circle  of  friends,  his  cheerful  and  in- 
spiring personality  and  his  happy  way  of  bridg- 
ing unexpected  difficulties,  make  him  a  man  and 
a  musician  preeminently  fitted  for  the  exacting 
work  of  conducting  a  large  amateur  orchestra 
of  sixty  or  more  players. 

Next  to  the  conductorship,  the  orchestra  has 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  presiding  of- 
ficers, men  of  ability  and  business  or  professional 
prominence  who  have  devoted  much  time  and 
energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  orchestra.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  H.  H.  Rich,  Frederick 
Will,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ingersoll,  Dr.  Hermann  Kell- 
ner,  C.  G.  Alexander,  Richard  H.  Lansing  and 
others.  No  less  worthy  of  mention  is  the  faith- 
ful and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  active  mem- 
bership who  attend  rehearsals  regularly  from 
October  to  May  of  each  year,  pay  a  membership 
fee  to  help  defray  expenses  and  contribute  much 
time  and  individual  effort  to  the  success  of  the 
orchestra. 

A  Constant  Expansion 

The  first  public  performance  under  Ludwig 
Schenck  was  given  at  the  rehearsal  hall  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  on  June  13,  1901.  Eventu- 
ally, as  the  orchestra  expanded,  we  engaged  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  charged  standard  prices  for  ad- 
mission, engaged  such  eminent  soloists  as  Sam- 
aroff,  Rive-King  and  others  and  undertook  very 
ambitious  programs.  Some  financial  help  was 
obtained  from  advertising  space  in  our  programs 
and  occasional  donations.  With  the  formation 
of  the  excellent  professional  orchestra  under  the 
leadership  of  Hermann  Dossenbach  and  the  com- 
ing of  celebrated  professional  orchestras  on  con- 
cert tours,  it  was  soon  found  that  other  methods 
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must  be  adopted  if  we  were  to  continue  to  exist. 
Arrangements  were  accordingly  made  with  the 
City  Fathers  by  which  we  were  given  the  use  of 
the  high  school  auditorium  for  concerts,  and  as 
our  audiences  increased  in  size  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  big  Convention  Hall  seating  about 
3,500  people.  This  has  been  an  admirable  ar- 
rangement. We  are  given  the  use  of  the  big  hall 
free,  with  light  and  heat,  for  three  concerts 
which  are,  in  turn,  free  to  the  general  public. 

Financing  the  Orchestra 

Our  expenses  are  met  by  the  membership  dues 
of  five  dollars  each  and  by  contributions  from  a 
group  of  music-loving  friends  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  or- 
ganization. Our  rehearsal  hall  is  rented  from 
the  Musicians'  Union.  Weekly  rehearsals  are 
held  at  which  practically  every  instrument  re- 
quired by  the  score  is  present.  A  few  profes- 
sional musicians  are  engaged  from  time  to  time 
to  fill  in  gaps  where  amateurs  are  not  available. 

Our  expenses  vary  from  year  to  year,  being 
gauged  mainly  on  the  amount  of  money  which 
we  estimate  may  be  available.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  division  of  our  expenses  is  approximately 
as  follows:  40  per  cent  for  conductor's  salary, 
20  per  cent  for  musicians,  10  per  cent  for  printing 
and  postage,  5  per  cent  for  rental  of  rehearsal 
hall,  5  per  cent  for  rental  of  music,  5  per  cent  for 
taxis  for  soloists,  flowers  and  carting,  5  per  cent 
for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  advertising, 
insurance,  telephone,  stationery  and  gratuities. 

A  very  appreciable  saving  is  due  to  the  per- 
sonal services  rendered  by  our  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Julia  B.  Rockwell,  our  Treasurer,  Fred  G.  Rock- 
well and  our  Librarian,  A.  E.  Weyraugh,  who, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  much  time,  effort  and  fore- 
thought, have  given  aid  to  the  orchestra  that  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Particular  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
generous  action  of  Herman  Dossenbach,  founder 
of  the  D.  K.  G.  School  of  Music,  predecessor  of 
the  present  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  leader 
of  our  famous  Rochester  Park  Band,  who,  at  a 
very  nominal  salary,  consented  to  conduct  the 
orchestra  for  one  season  when  Ludwig  Schenck's 
professional  duties  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  serve  as  director. 

The  Program 

Ludwig  Schenck  is  expert  in  selecting  pro- 
grams of  sufficient  interest  to  the  musical  public 
and  yet  within  the  technical  capacity  of  our  mem- 


bers. Soloists  are  selected  from  local  talent, 
either  from  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  or 
from  teachers  or  choir  singers  in  the  Rochester 
churches.  Program  notes  are  written  by  one  of 
our  members  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Schenck 
and  with  the  resources  of  the  excellent  library  of 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music. 

One  symphony  or  its  equivalent  is  found  on 
every  program.  Original  scores  and  manuscript 
compositions  are  occasionally  loaned  to  us  for 
presentation.  Notable  among  these  we  recall  a 
wonderful  Russian  Piano  Concerto  with  an 
elaborate  orchestral  score,  played  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  with  Hans  Ebell,  the  com- 
poser, as  our  soloist.  Arthur  Farwell  has  also 
loaned  us  the  manuscript  of  his  Academic  Over- 
ture based  on  some  of  the  student  songs  of  Cor- 
nell University. 

Our  one  aim  is  the  study  of  orchestral  music 
of  the  highest  grade.  Obviously  no  personal 
financial  gain  is  expected  or  possible  for  the 
members  and  there  have  been  times  when  we 
have  had  to  make  special  effort  to  keep  our  heads 
above  water.  Under  no  circumstances  do  we  in 
any  way  compete  or  interfere  with  professional 
music  and  the  orchestra  makes  no  public  appear- 
ances except  at  the  regular  concerts.  Many  of 
our  members  have  been  with  us  for  years  and 
new  recruits  are  readily  found  as,  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  members  drop  out.  Our  normal 
membership  averages  about  sixty  players. 

Some  time  we  hope  to  realize  our  long  cher- 
ished wish  to  have  our  own  home,  where  we  can 
have  a  large,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  rehear- 
sal room,  where  we  can  keep  our  music  for  con- 
venient reference — we  have  our  own  library  of 
good  music — and  where  our  friends  may  drop 
in  on  rehearsal  nights.  Here,  also,  might  be  held 
informal  chamber  music  recitals  or  occasional  so- 
cial gatherings. 

A  Few  General  Suggestions 

To  those  who  contemplate  or  are  engaged  in 
similar  work  in  other  communities  I  would  sug- 
gest three  things: 

First,  have  the  orchestra  officered  and  man- 
aged, as  far  as  possible,  by  its  own  membership. 

Second,  change  the  presidency  occasionally  in 
order  to  bring  in  new  life  and  new  ideas  and  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  a  suspicion  of  "one 
man  management." 

Third,  do  not  forget  entirely  the  social  element 
in  the  pursuit  of  music.  I  have  before  me  a  long- 
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to-be  remembered   dance-supper  program  which 
may  be  suggestive : 

This  supper  was  financed  entirely  independent 
of  the  normal  functions  of  the  orchestra.  Each 
person  present  paid  for  his  or  her  own  ticket. 
On  other  occasions  we  have  had  outdoor  picnics 
which  were  financed  in  similar  ways. 

The  Future  Outlook 

With  strict  adherence  to  our  established  ideals, 
the  future  of  the  orchestra  seems  well  assured. 
Rochester  is  now  a  wonderful  musical  center. 
With  the  great  Eastman  School  of  Music,  the 
David  Hochstein  Memorial  School  and  with 
George  Eastman's  generous  endowment  to  the 
public  schools  whereby  pupils  from  the  high 
schools  down  to  the  lowest  grades  may  be  pro- 
vided with  instruments  and  elementary  instruc- 
tion on  these  instruments  as  well  as  in  ensemble 
music,  there  will  be  a  steadily  increasing  number 
of  capable  instrumentalists  available  to  fill  most 
satisfactorily  the  exacting  requirements  of  a 
great  orchestra  composed  almost  entirely  of  ama- 
teur musicians.  Coincident  with  this  musical 
growth,  there  will  be  more  music  in  the  homes, 
in  the  shape  of  impromptu  or  scheduled  quar- 
tettes and  small  orchestras. 


The  Significance  of  Social  Research  in  So- 
cial Service — by  Robert  E.  Park. — Does  the 
community  provide  for  family  life,  affection, 
and  the  mystical  comforts  of  friendship  and 
mutual  understanding? 

We  know  in  advance  that  where  the  four 
wishes  of  (1)  security,  (2)  new  experiences, 
(3)  recognition,  and  (4)  response,  are  not 
realized  there  will  be  discontent,  unrest,  social 
disorganization,  and  eventually  danger  of  riot 
and  revolution. — Journal  of  Applied  Sociology, 
May-June,  1924. 


An    International    Music 
Festival 

In  an  effort  to  keep  alive  the  richness  of  the 
music  of  the  foreign  born  and  make  it  an  asset 
to  the  musical  and  art  life  of  America,  Boston 
held  on  May  eleventh  its  first  international  sing- 
ing contest.  Boston  Community  Service  and  the 
Women's  Municipal  League  were  responsible  for 
the  festival. 

Among  the  nationalities  entering  the  contest 
were  the  Armenian,  Danish,  Dutch,  German,  He- 
brew, Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Lettish,  Czechoslovak,  Italian  and  Syrian  races. 
By  the  conditions  of  the  contest  each  chorus,  num- 
bering from  twenty-five  to  fifty,  was  composed 
of  men  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  Each  group 
sang  a  folk  song  or  a  composition  by  a  composer 
representing  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
all  the  choruses  sang  Frederick  S.  Converse's 
Song  of  the  World  Adventurers.  Prof.  Archi- 
bald T.  Davison,  Director  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Music  Department,  Thomas  W.  Surette 
of  Harvard  and  Frederick  S.  Converse  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  acted  as 
judges.  The  first  prize  of  $250  was  awarded 
to  the  Swedish  Chorus;  the  second  of  $100  to 
the  Dutch  and  the  third  of  $50  to  the  German. 

The  folk  song  of  his  native  land  is  one  of  the 
foreigner's  greatest  heritages,  representing  a 
treasure  which  should  be  carefully  guarded  and 
handed  down.  Our  new  citizens  bring  with  them 
to  this  country  the  traditional  artistry  of  the  cen- 
turies but  they  rarely  give  expression  to  it  unless 
they  are  stimulated  to  do  so.  An  international 
music  festival,  such  as  Boston  has  had,  offers 
them  the  opportunity  to  share  with  native-born 
Americans  the  great  talents  they  possess  and  to 
cooperate  with  their  new  country  through  the 
common  language  of  music. 
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Success  of  Music  Week 

Eclipses  Committee's 

Expectations 

So  widespread  was  the  observance  of  the  first 
synchronized  National  Music  Week,  May  4-10, 
that  the  number  of  participating  cities  far  exceeds 
the  figure  originally  set  by  the  projectors  of  the 
movement.  Previous  to  the  recent  observance, 
only  150  cities  had  ever  held  a  Music  Week. 
When  the  campaign  was  started  on  December  1, 
the  National  Music  Week  Committee  optimistic- 
ally set  300  as  the  maximum  number  of  cities 
which  it  hoped  would  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion. On  May  28,  the  number  of  city-wide  ob- 
servances, as  compiled  from  reports  reaching  the 
Committee,  passed  the  480  mark.  It  is,  there- 
fore, expected  by  the  Committee  that  the  final 
figures  for  community-wide  observances  of  Na- 
tional Music  Week  will  considerably  exceed  500. 
In  addition,  the  Committee  is  recording  a  vast 
number  of  partial  or  fragmentary  observances 
which  should  bring  the  complete  total  to  1,000 
cities  and  towns  where  Music  Week  was  ob- 
served in  some  way. 

It  is  planned  that  the  National  Music  Week 
Committee  shall  issue  a  history  of  the  first  syn- 
chronized observance,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
Committee  has  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  local  Music  Week  committees. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  included  in 
the  questionnaire  had  to  do  with  the  permanent 
benefit  that  the  local  Music  Weeks  were  expected 
to  bring  about. 

The  stimulation  of  boards  of  education  to  pro- 
vide more  music  in  the  schools,  knowing  that  the 
project  will  receive  public  support  is  an  out- 
standing result  in  many  communities.  Closer 
cooperation  of  individual  musicians  is  reported 
in  many  cases.  Stores  and  factories  have  asked 
for  weekly  community  sings.  Choral  clubs  are 
being  developed  as  a  result  of  Music  Week  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  a  permanent 
Music  Week  Committee  has  been  organized  and 
a  community  chorus  started.  A  community  or- 
chestra is  to  be  organized.  A  piano  was  pur- 
chased for  the  schools  from  the  proceeds  from 
the  operetta  performance  given  by  the  schools. 
In  Peru,  Indiana,  the  establishment  of  a  chorus 
followed  the  performance  of  Gaul's  Holy  City, 
by  the  combined  choirs  of  the  churches. 


Hazard,  Kentucky,  reports  that  the  probable 
formation  of  a  community  chorus  as  one  of  the 
aftermaths.  The  Music  Week  offered  the  first  di- 
version from  the  every  day  topic  of  coal  mining 
and  railroading. 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  because  of  the  in- 
ternational concert  in  connection  with  the  Music 
Week  there  has  organized  the  Perth  Amboy 
International  League.  A  profit  of  $115.35  on 
the  international  concert  was  turned  over  to  the 
Park  Board  for  its  open-air  band  concert  fund. 
At  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  Music  Week 
aroused  greater  interest  in  musical  activities 
throughout  the  community.  The  purchase  of 
new  equipment  for  the  College  Music  Depart- 
ment was  made  possible  through  the  proceeds  of 
Pinafore.  The  interest  in  various  existing  musi- 
cal organizations  was  increased.  The  Com- 
munity Choral  Society  expects  greater  coopera- 
tion to  accrue  from  the  greater  general  interest 
in  music. 

Corsicana,  Texas,  had  never  heard  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  until  the  concert  on  May  6  but  it 
was  enthusiastically  received. 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  the  Music  Week  Asso- 
ciation will  doubtless  expand  into  a  permanent 
year-round  activity.  It  was  immediately  planned 
to  stage  Cadman's  Shanewis  in  December,  to  or- 
ganize city-wide  Christmas  caroling  and  to  plan 
for  the  following  year  a  season  of  summer  light 
opera. 


"Musical  training  is  a  more  potent  instrument 
than  any  other,  because  rhythm  and  harmony  find 
their  way  into  the  secret  places  of  the  soul,  on 
which  they  mightily  fasten,  imparting  grace  and 
making  the  soul  graceful  of  him  who  is  rightly 
educated."— Plato 

"Good  music  set  to  good  words,  and  sung  un- 
der good  direction  by  a  company  of  people  who 
put  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  voices  into  it,  is 
much  more  than  an  amusement ;  it  is  a  recreation 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  for  it  develops 
and  builds  them  up  through  the  power  of  joy  and 
harmony."  -  —  Delaware  State  Parent-Teacher 
Association 

"Music,  next  to  religion,  is  the  mind's  great- 
est solace,  and  also  its  greatest  inspiration.  The 
history  of  the  world  shows  that  lofty  aspirations 
find  vent  in  music  and  that  music  in  turn  helps 
to  inspire  such  aspirations  in  others." — Thomas 
Edison 
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The  Ventura   County   Eis- 
teddfod 

In  the  May  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  mention 
was  made  of  the  Eisteddfod  for  Ventura  County, 
California,  held  at  Oxnard  early  in  April  under 
the  auspices  of  Oxnard  Community  Service. 
This  undertaking  represented  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  Eisteddfod  held  in  this  country  em- 
bracing contests  in  music,  drama  and  art  on  a 
community-wide  basis. 

The  Eisteddfod  was  pre-eminently  successful. 
It  brought  into  the  field  as  participants  about  a 
thousand  individuals.  Many  other  people  served 
on  committees  and  cooperated  in  various  ways  in 
making  the  project  the  success  it  was. 

As  a  result  of  Oxnard's  experience  a  number 
of  suggestions  have  been  offered  by  Mr.  Hokin, 
Executive  Secretary  of  Oxnard  Community  Ser- 
vice, for  the  use  of  communities  wishing  to  intro- 
duce similar  contests  in  the  art  field. 

Organization 

Organization,  as  Mr.  Hokin  points  out,  is 
naturally  the  first  consideration  and  the  selection 
of  a  strong  committee  is  of  primary  importance. 
In  preparing  for  the  Oxnard  Eisteddfod  each 
member  of  the  committee  which  was  selected  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  special  activity — music,  drama, 
art  or  publicity,  with  a  sub-committee  to  work 
with  him.  The  general  committee  had  a  secre- 
tary as  well  as  chairman  and  there  were  also  an 
honorary  secretary  and  a  publicity  man. 

Publicity 

Publicity  was  an  important  feature  of  the  plan 
since  it  was  necessary  to  educate  the  public  re- 
garding a  project  as  unfamiliar  in  this  country  as 
an  Eisteddfod.  The  county  newspapers  gave  it 
their  hearty  support  and  daily  articles  were  pub- 
lished. A  speaking  campaign  was  undertaken 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Eisteddfod  was  ex- 
plained as  far  as  possible  to  civic  organizations 
throughout  the  county.  Letters  and  other  ma- 
terial were  also  sent  these  groups. 

Creation  of  Choral  Societies 

A  further  step  involved  the  organization  of 
choral  societies  in  the  various  communities  of 
the  county  for  the  chief  choral  contests.  A  re- 
markable response  was  received  from  the  high 
schools  which  entered  enthusiastically  into  glee 
club  contests  and  from  individuals  who  were 


eager  to  participate  in  vocal,  piano  and  violin  sec- 
tions. The  bands  of  the  county  also  prepared 
for  competition  and  by  so  doing  improved  the 
quality  of  their  playing  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 
Civic  luncheon  clubs  were  brought  into  the  con- 
test in  the  singing  of  three  old-time  songs  select- 
ed from  the  folk  songs  of  America.  To  increase 
interest  in  the  musical  contests  the  Orpheus  Club 
of  Los  Angeles  was  invited  for  the  final  concert 
held  at  the  American  Beet  Sugar  warehouse  and 
conducted  by  one  of  the  great  musical  conductors 
of  the  country — Hugo  Kirchoffer. 

Financing  the  Eisteddfod 

Among  the  sources  of  revenue  were  the  adver- 
tisements secured  for  the  program,  entrance 
fees  from  contributors  which  helped  pay  fcr 
printing  and  advertising  and  the  sale  of  season 
tickets.  From  this  latter  source,  Mr.  Hokin  sug- 
gests, it  should  be  possible  to  secure  a  large  part 
of  the  revenue.  Admissions  to  preliminary  ex- 
aminations, to  special  programs  given  by  the 
winners  of  the  examinations  and  to  some  of  the 
special  competitions  brought  in  additional  funds 
with  which  to  meet  expenses.  A  public-spirited 
citizen  underwrote  the  venture  to  the  extent  of 
$2,000. 

A  number  of  people  consented  to  offer  prizes, 
and  in  addition,  the  Eisteddfod  Committee  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  $350  provided  cups,  medals 
and  cash  awards.  The  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  cooperated  by  giving  nine 
medals,  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  for  county-wide 
competition  for  high  schools  inm  voice,  piano  and 
violin. 

Judging  the  Contests 

The  problem  of  judging  was  an  important  one. 
Two  plans  were  considered — that  of  having  a 
single  judge  and  the  alternate  plan  of  having 
three  judges  in  each  section.  It  was  decided  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  development  it  would  be 
preferable  to  have  three  judges.  Alexander 
Stewart  was  appointed  as  chief  music  adjudica- 
tor. Serving  with  him  as  associate  judges  were 
eleven  of  the  leading  musicians  and  educators 
of  the  district.  Similarly  in  the  drama,  art  and 
needlework  departments,  judges  were  se'ected 
who  were  recognized  as  experts  in  their  fields. 

The  adjudicating  in  all  departments  was  of  a 
superior  quality.  There  were  a  few  complaints 
from  disappointed  participants  who  under  the 
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rules  of  the  competition  were  permitted  to  lodge 
protests  in  writing  within  one  hour  of  the 
judges'  decision.  A  real  contribution  to  the 
Eisteddfod  was  made  in  the  remarks  of  a  num- 
ber of  judges  who  through  their  interpretations, 
criticisms  and  comments  did  much  to  set  high 
standards  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  work  on 
the  part  of  individuals  and  groups. 

Alexander  Stewart,  chief  adjudicator  in  music, 
in  awarding  the  prizes  pointed  out  some  of  the 
values  and  results  of  the  Eisteddfod.  "The 
Eisteddfod  in  the  final  analysis,"  he  said,  "can 
be  justified  only  if  it  results  in  constructive  stimu- 
lus to  better  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  competi- 
tors. The  mere  winning  of  a  prize  should  be  in- 
cidental. It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  find  that 
a  number  of  competitors  have  asked  the  adjudi- 
cators for  personal  criticism  of  their  work  and 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Those  who  did 
not  win  prizes  should  not  be  discouraged.  The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  Second  or  third 
losers  may  be  first  prize  winners  next  time.  In- 
deed, judged  by  final  accomplishment,  the  race 
may  not  always  be  to  the  prize  winner.  Those 
who  won  this  time  will  not  profit  except  as  they 
are  inspired  to  better  effort.  Through  the 
Eisteddfod  a  group  of  communities  found  a  won- 
derful and  perhaps  much  needed  outlet  for  emo- 
tional expression." 

School  contests  proved  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting and  certainly  the  most  stimulating  of 
all  the  competitions.  Young  America  was  "on 
its  toes"  and  it  was  almost  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
citement as  that  which  precedes  a  school  athletic 
contest.  It  was  encouraging  to  see  the  serious 
attitude  which  high  school  glee  clubs  displayed 
in  the  contest,  and  really  excellent  work  was 
done  by  them  in  the  finer  points  of  choral  sing- 
ing. The  high  school  orchestras  are  all  to  be 
commended  for  their  work. 

The  contest  among  the  male  quartets  was 
among  the  most  interesting,  involving  as  it  did 
singing  groups  from  three  communities.  It  was 
.suggested  that  in  next  year's  competition  addi- 
tional points  be  allowed  in  the  luncheon  club  con- 
tests for  the  best  short  song,  the  best  club  yell 
and  possibly  for  the  best  oratory  by  the  leader 
of  the  club  song.  "Good  fellowship  and  whole- 
some fun  both  have  a  place  in  the  realm  of  music" 
said  Mr.  Stewart. 

Oxnard  and  Ventura  County  have  performed 
a  service  to  the  advancement  of  music  in  Cali- 
fornia which  promises  to  be  more  far-reaching 
than  they  imagine. 


Music  Week   in    Madison, 
Wisconsin 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  City  of 
Madison  cooperated  to  make  Music  Week  in 
Madison  the  notable  event  it  proved  to  be. 

Many  volunteers  served  on  the  committees,  of 
which  there  were  a  number — Music  and  Religion, 
Music  in  the  Home,  Radio  Program  Committee, 
Home  Program  Committee,  Music  Readings 
Committee,  Publicity  Committee,  Music  in  Indus- 
try, Music  in  the  Day  Schools,  Music  in  Organi- 
zations, Music  in  Allied  Arts,  Music  in  Schools, 
Music  in  the  Theatres. 

On  Sunday,  the  opening  day,  music  was  fea- 
tured in  a  large  number  of  the  local  churches. 
Monday  was  "Music  in  the  Home  Day  and  a  pro- 
gram of  songs  and  phonograph  selections  was 
suggested  for  Home  Night.  Music  in  Indus- 
try Day  on  Tuesday  introduced  community  sing- 
ing and  music  recitals  in  industries  and  at  meet- 
ings of  Lions  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  and  similar  or- 
ganizations. Wednesday,  Music  in  the  Schools 
Day,  was  devoted  to  musical  programs  in  the 
various  schools.  On  Thursday  came  the  first 
All-Wisconsin  State  High  School  Music  Contest 
and  recitals  by  various  organizations.  Friday 
was  Music  in  Allied  Arts  Day  in  which  the 
schools  played  a  large  part.  Saturday  was  de- 
voted to  music  in  private  and  public  schools  and 
a  number  of  pupil  recitals  were  given.  On  Satur- 
day evening  an  orchestra  concert  was  given  by 
the  combined  orchestras  of  the  grade  schools  of 
the  city. 


"The  greatest  virtue  of  the  musical  art  is  the 
very  power  it  possesses  to  create  a  new  world 
for  everyone  of  us,  a  world  based  not  upon  the 
visible  but  the  invisible,  the  world  of  aspiration 
and  feeling,  which  is  the  real  spirit  world,  the 
source  of  sympathy,  human  brotherhood,  co- 
operation, team-work.  Music  has  no  creed.  It 
is  a  priceless  gift  to  be  handed  on  to  our  chil- 
dren."— Delaware  State  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciation 

Community  Music  Service  maintained  by  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
tries  to  help  all  the  people  of  America  to  obtain 
the  largest  measure  of  joy  through  music. 

June  24,  1924. 
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English  Folk  Dances  as 
Recreation 

BY 

LEONORA  R.  MARTIN 
New  York  City 

The  activities  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  So- 
ciety are  helping  to  supply  New  Yorkers  with 
recreation  which  is  not  too  strenuous  or  com- 
petitive and  which  has  a  natural  zest.  Here  is 
movement,  verve,  rhythm  and  simple  appeal. 
Infinite  possibilities  and  rare  fun  were  brought 
out  in  the  Society's  Annual  Festival — a  perform- 
ance so  gay  and  impromptu  with  time-stirring 
music  and  easy  steps  that  the  spectators  were 
tempted  to  go  out  on  the  green  and  try  the  dances 
for  themselves.  On  the  program  were  folk  songs, 
a  Queen  of  the  May,  jesters  and  a  strolling  ma- 
gician, the  whole  entertainment  recalling  the  at- 
mosphere of  17th  century  England. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  Virginia  Reel  or 
Lancers  or  Quadrilles  could  catch  on  with  very 
little  drill.  The  steps  are  running,  skipping,  a 
sliding  jump  and  the  same  figures  are  em- 
ployed over  and  over.  In  the  music  the 
recurrence  of  certain  recognizable  themes 
means  the  repetition  of  the  "side-side"  stteps 
with  your  partner  or  hook  arms  and  whirl.  The 
arches  and  weaving,  the  circle  and  clapping  all 
seem  the  natural  expression  of  the  nursery  re- 
frains or  such  songs  as  Gathering  Peascods  and 
//  All  the  World  Were  Paper.  These  "country 
dances"  are  the  outgrowth  of  ancient  proces- 
sional dances  around  the  boundaries  of  the  vil- 
lage or  around  sacred  objects  and  are  purely  so- 
cial in  character.  Performed  in  groups  of  six 
or  eight  or  in  large  circles,  they  seem  easily 
adaptable  for  community  work,  their  apparent 
spontaneity  and  simplicity  having  great  appeal. 
Who  wouldn't  respond  to  Rufty-Tufty  or  Rigs 
O'Marlow?  Can't  you  feel  the  lilt  to  Put  on  Thy 
Smock  on  a  Monday  or  the  tug  of  The  Black  Nag 
or  the  utter  joyousness  of  Sellenger's  Round  and 
Jennie  Pluck  Pears? 

The  Country  Dances  inspire  participation  but 
the  Morris  Dances  excite  admiration.  They  are 
the  spectacular  ones  and  survive  even  though 
they  have  had  to  be  handed  on  through  the  gen- 
erations by  word  of  mouth  only.  The  Morris 
Dances  are  usually  performed  by  six  men  who 


wear  colorful  costumes  and  are  jaunty  with 
ribbons  and  rosettes,  or  bells  at  the  knees. 
In  their  hands  are  sticks  to  be  struck  at  rhythmical 
intervals  or  a  handkerchief  in  each  hand  is 
moved  forward  and  backward,  up  and  down 
with  swings  of  the  arms,  accompanying  peculiar 
evolutions  of  steps. 

The  Sword  Dance  is  even  more  intricate  and 
has  a  great  ceremonial  of  interweaving  the 
swords  together  in  the  form  of  a  rose  or  lock 
which  is  lifted  by  one  dancer  above  the  moving 
forms.  The  group  comprises  five  to  eight  men 
each  carrying  a  conventionalized  sword  with  a 
hilt  in  one  hand,  the  other  hand  grasping  the 
point  of  his  neighbor's  sword.  The  blades  almost 
bend  double  as  the  men  wind  under  each  other's 
arms,  through  and  around  in  striking  patterns. 


"As  I  LIKE  IT" 
(Continued  from  page  397) 

general  excitement  over  sport  and  one's  own  cha- 
grin at  defeat  are  both  alike  ridiculous  and  irra- 
tional. But  if  you  have  sporting  blood,  you  can 
no  more  reason  yourself  into  an  attitude  of  in- 
difference to  athletics  or  into  indifference  to  de- 
feat than  you  can  reason  yourself  into  another 
kind  of  animal.  For  sporting  blood  is  an  animal 
instinct,  like  jealousy;  it  is  hard  to  control  by 
reason. 

"Knowing  my  love  of  literature,  the  fine  arts, 
and  everything  that  makes  for  culture  and  the  life 
of  the  mind,  a  lady  asked  me  an  extremely  awk- 
ward question.  'You  have  been  teaching  at  Yale 
for  many  years.  You  have  devoted  your  life  to 
developing  the  minds  of  your  pupils.  Now  tell 
me  honestly :  which  would  you  rather  see,  one  of 
your  pupils  make  a  brilliant  recitation  in  the  class- 
room or  make  a  touch-down  against  Harvard?' 
The  love  of  truth  that  I  try  to  inculcate  in  my 
students  forced  me  not  to  flinch.  I  replied  :  '\Yell. 
I  am  deeply  gratified  when  one  of  my  students 
makes  a  brilliant  recitation,  only  I  do  not  smash 
my  hat.'  " 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Recreation  Congress 
at  Atlantic  City,  Oct.  16-21,  1924,  will  appear  in 
succeeding  issues  of  THE  PLAYGROUND. 
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The    Effect    of    the    New 

Stagecraft  on  Amateur 

Dramatics 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  new  stage- 
craft of  the  theatre  to  the  amateur  dramatic  field 
is,  perhaps,  the  opening  up  of  avenues  never  be- 
fore developed  in  connection  with  amateur  dra- 
matics. Not  so  long  ago  the  directors  and  the 
actors  were  the  only  people  seriously  considered. 
The  theatre  of  the  small  town  where  the  plays 
were  generally  given  could  supply  the  players 
with  an  indoor  and  outdoor  scene.  Whether  the 
play  called  for  a  kitchen,  library  or  drawing  room, 
the  indoor  scene  was  used ;  and  whether  it  was 
a  garden  or  a  forest  demanded  by  the  play,  the 
one  outdoor  set  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  any 
capacity. 

A  few  years  ago  a  play  was  produced  in  a  cer- 
tain parish  house.  It  was  an  extremely  dingy 
corner  in  which  the  stage  was  set.  The  walls 
were  drab  and  not  too  clean.  The  scene  of  the 
play  was  a  girl's  room  in  a  boarding  school.  It 
never  occurred  to  the  directors  or  the  actors  to 
make  any  change  in  the  setting.  The  dingy  walls 
were  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil.  Banners  and 
pictures  were  hung  about  as  profusely  as  pos- 
sible and  all  the  light  available  was  turned  on. 

Last  spring  another  play  was  given  in  the  same 
corner,  but  how  different  the  setting!  Dark 
green  draperies  were  hung  around  the  three 
walls.  A  member  of  the  church  had  made  de- 
lightful trees  from  compo  board  and  booths  and 
arches  of  attractive  design.  Two  spotlights  had 
been  rented  at  a  very  low  figure,  and  with  the 


aid  of  colored  gelatin  mediums  the  whole  stage 
was  transformed  into  a  village  green  filled  with 
sunshine.  The  stage  setting  had  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  father  of  one  of  the  young 
players  and  he  was  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the 
production  as  was  his  daughter. 

Today  all  of  the  arts  go  into  the  development 
of  the  drama.  In  working  out  the  scenery  and 
costumes  of  a  play,  artists  have  suddenly  been 
discovered  who  never  dreamed  that  they  belonged 
to  the  art  world.  A  man  who  had  spent  his  life 
building  monuments  became  stage  manager  and 
did  most  of  the  designing  and  making  of  the 
stage  setting  when  his  community  instituted  a 
dramatic  program.  A  popular  designer  in  New 
York,  asked  where  she  learned  her  art,  said,  "In 
making  costumes  for  amateur  productions." 

Lighting  with  its  great  possibilities  presents 
still  another  channel  of  expression.  What  a 
wealth  of  opportunity  lies  open  to  those  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  production,  in  the  task  of 
interpreting  through  lighting  the  symbolism  and 
psychology  of  the  play! 

The  model  in  the  illustration  shown  was  made 
from  the  cardboard  which  comes  in  shirts  from 
the  laundry.  The  young  artist  had  never  be- 
fore made  a  model  but  he  became  so  interested 
in  the  work  that  after  the  four  walls  were  ready, 
he  insisted  upon  furnishing  the  room.  He  used 
ordinary  drawing  paper  to  make  the  tables  and 
chairs,  the  settee  and  the  fireplace.  These  were 
then  stained  the  proper  color. 

The  model  was  given  to  a  group  producing 
Rose  of  Plymouth  Town.  One  member  of  the 
group  said,  "I  should  like  to  make  that  scene." 
She  was  a  very  small  girl  and  it  was  a  question 
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SCENERY  EXECUTED  FROM  MODEL  FOR  "ROSE  OF  PLYMOUTH  TOWN" 


how  she  could  carry  the  pail  of  paint,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  moving  the  enormous  flats.  She  obtained 
permission  to  use  an  old  set  belonging  to  another 
play  and  painted  the  entire  scene  the  color  of 
logs,  afterward  painting  through  strips  of  gray 
to  resemble  plaster.  The  fireplace,  which  was 
enormous,  was  constructed  out  of  light  lumber, 
another  piece  of  scenery  which  had  been  used  be- 
before  as  part  of  a  Russian  cottage.  Over  this 
large  wads  of  paper  were  pasted.  Ordinary 
newspaper  was  crumpled,  then  covered  with 
Dennison's  gray  crepe  paper.  It  was  fun  to 
make  five  stones  but  before  the  two  hundred  or 
so  were  completed,  the  little  craftsman  almost 
wished  she  had  decided  upon  red  brick  paper. 
But  when  the  set  was  lighted,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  great  stone  fireplace  was  payment  enough. 
Her  delight  was  tremendous.  The  perfectly 
natural  looking  settee  proved  to  be  a  greatgrand- 
mother's  ironing  board.  The  skins  were  obtained 
from 'a  friend  in  the  West,  and  as  it  was  not  the 
season  for  corn  in  the  husk,  popcorn  was  used 
covered  with  paper  husks. 

And  so  each  year  the  amateur  field  is  develop- 
ing more  and  more  the  allied  arts.  The  girl  who 
does  not  care  at  all  about  acting  may  be  tremen- 
dously interested  in  color,  and  contribute  for  her 
share  of  the  program  beautiful  costumes  of  cor- 
rectly blending  colors. 

"The  theatre  is  a  compound,  complex  art," 
Sam  Hume  has  said.  "It  requires  for  its  fulfill- 
ment, for  its  fruition,  the  labor  and  the  support 
of  different  artists  in  different  fields,  because  it 
depends,  first,  upon  the  piece  of  literature  which 
is  the  actual  thing  written.  Then  it  requires  the 
actors.  It  requires  the  artist  in  the  designing  and 


arranging  of  the  proper  background.  It  requires 
color  and  music;  all  of  these  things  go  into 
it.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  participation 
of  many  different  kinds  of  people  in  it.  People 
want  to  express  themselves  in  dramatic  art,  and 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  complex  makes  it  best  for 

your  purposes." 

RECREATION  IN  PLAINFIELD 
(Continued  from  page  410) 

to  recall  how  skeptical  I  was  when  I  first 
interviewed  Mr.  Mathewson  as  to  his  ability  to 
conduct  our  work,  although  I  have  been,  for  many 
years,  selecting  men  for  important  positions. 
This  shows  that  the  selection  of  experts  in  a 
highly  specialized  movement  like  supervised  play 
and  social  work  should  be  left  to  an  association 
experienced  in  this  line  of  work. 

On  the  completion  of  the  six-months'  trial 
period  of  an  all-year-around  Director  of  Recrea- 
tion in  Plainfield,  the  community  and  city  Coun- 
cil were  so  impressed  with  the  work  conducted  by 
him,  that  for  1924  the  city  appropriation  for  this 
work  was  more  than  doubled.  We  have,  as  a 
result,  established  the  playground  and  recreation 
work  of  Plainfield  on  a  solid  foundation  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers  as  our  public  school  sys- 
tems are  supported,  and  free  from  any  suspicion 
of  paternalism  or  benevolent  autocracy. 

Institutions  without  vision  or  ideals  are  lost. 
Let  this  Association  point  the  way  and  continue 
to  send  to  the  various  communities  men  of  per- 
sonality and  vision — men  like  Judge  F.  S.  North- 
rup  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  the  truth.  With 
such  guidance,  we  shall  return  to  a  real  democracy 
such  as  existed  in  this  country  in  the  days  of  the 
Boston  Meeting  House. 
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A  Program  of  Fall  and 
Winter  Storytelling 

By 

ELIZABETH  H.  HANLEY 

Playground  and  Recreation   Association   of 

America 

More  and  more  storytelling  is  becoming  a  part 
of  the  recreation  program.  Each  month  presents 
some  special  opportunity  for  storytelling  and 
dramatization  of  which  the  recreation  worker 
should  take  advantage. 

The  October  Program 

The  October  program  may  present  an  Animal 
Festival  with  the  storytellers  costumed  as  hunt- 
ers, animal  trainers,  scouts  and  guides.  The 
stories  should  be  about  animals  from  tales  of  the 
simplest  kind  for  the  little  children  to  real  na- 
ture talks  of  scientific  value.  Some  of  the  best 
stories  for  the  dramatization,  which  should 
come  at  the  end  of  the  festival,  are  from 
the  American  Indian  lore.  Others  come 
from  Japanese  and  Hindoo  legends  which 
are  carefully  selected.  Some  of  the  Uncle  Remus 
stories  are  good  for  humorous  purposes  and  one 
of  them  may  effectively  be  used  as  the  final 
dramatization. 

In  November 

A  Thanksgiving  Festival  may  be  most  attrac- 
tively presented  by  storytellers  dressed  as  Pil- 
grims and  other  early  settlers  who  tell  tales  of 
the  season,  the  Harvest,  the  First  Thanksgiving 
and  of  pioneer  days.  At  the  end  a  dramatization 
of  the  First  Thanksgiving  will  be  appropriate. 

December  and  the  Christmas  Festival 

The  Christmas  Festival  may  be  made  the  most 
colorful  and  interesting  of  all  because  of  the 
decorations  and  the  general  festive  spirit  which 
prevails  at  this  season.  Decorations  of  red  and 
green  should  predominate  ;  the  storytellers  dressed 
as  carolers,  jesters,  minstrels,  Santa  Claus  and 
Christmas  fairies  add  a  festive  touch. 

The  carolers  may  tell  the  story  of  the  Birds' 
Christmas  Carol;  the  jesters  will  recite  stories 
of  the  Yule  Log  and  of  the  customs  of  Merrie 
England  while  the  minstrel  tells  tales  of  poetic 
appeal  such  as  The  First  Christmas  Tree,  Ful- 
filled, Tiny  Tim  and  others.  Santa  Claus  will 
relate  the  St.  Nicholas  legends,  and  the  Christ- 
mas Fairy  will  stress  the  spirit  of  Christ- 


mas through  such  fairy  tales  as  Why  the  Chimes 
Rang,  The  Symbol  and  the  Saint  and  The  Moon- 
beam and  the  Mouse. 

As  a  dramatization  at  the  end  Why  the  Chimes 
Rang  is  particularly  effective. 

The  Library  Festival  in  January 

This  festival,  designed  to  point  out  the  place 
the  library  holds  in  the  storytelling  and  general 
dramatic  activities  of  the  community,  should  be 
made  very  interesting  and  impressive.  Those 
who  tell  stories  in  this  festival  should  be  cos- 
tumed to  represent  popular  characters  in  stories 
or  the  titles  of  books.  The  stories  told  should 
be  from  books  in  the  library  which  may  be  dis- 
played during  the  hours  of  the  program,  the 
children  being  led  to  inspect  the  books  and  being 
told  of  other  interesting  tales  in  the  collection. 
There  should  be  at  the  end  a  dramatization  of 
one  of  the  books. 

February  and  the  Poets 

Fascinating  indeed  may  this  festival  be  made 
with  storytellers  dressed  as  the  characters  from 
stories  and  even  as  the  authors  themselves.  Lit- 
tle Orphant  Annie  may  be  called  on  to  recite 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poem.  The  Raggedy 
Man  and  'Lizbeth  Ann  immediately  come  to 
mind  in  connection  with  Riley's  poems.  Similar- 
ly, poems  by  Eugene  Field  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  may  be  given  by  characters  in  the 
poem,  and  the  storytellers  may  be  anyone  from 
magicians  to  mothers. 


The  old  Hebrew  sage  declared,  "Wisdom 
cometh  from  the  opportunity  of  leisure."  It 
does  not  mean  that  a  wise  man  must  belong 
to  what  we  call  the  leisure  classes.  It  means 
that  if  one  has  only  a  little  free  time  at  his 
disposal,  he  must  use  that  time  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  hidden  selves.  If  he  cannot  have 
a  Sabbath  rest  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  must 
learn  to  sanctify  little  Sabbaths,  it  may  be  of 
ten  minutes'  length.  In  them  he  shall  do  no 
manner  of  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
self  that  works  and  receives  wages  shall  be 
recognized  and  protected;  the  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  our  other  selves.  Does  not  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  say  that  every 
man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness? — "The  Dame  School  of  Experience." 
— By  Samuel  McChord  Cr  others. 
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Team  Play  and  the  Ameri- 
can Girl 

BY 
RUTH  M.  FINDLAY 

Former  Director  of  Girls'  Work  for  the  Oakland, 
California,  Department  of  Recreation 

De  we  want  to  develop  in  the  American  girl  a 
"Colonel's  lady— Judy  O'Grady"  sisterhood?  Or 
do  we  want  to  produce  what  the  funny  papers 
delight  in  calling  the  "as  one  cat  to  another" 
spirit?  The  kind  of  play  we  provide  for  her  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  question. 

We  must  provide  vigorous,  spontaneous,  out- 
door recreation  for  all  girls — not  training  in 
stunt  performances  for  a  selected  few.  We  must 
plan  girls'  play  after  this  standard. 

We  must  ask  what  will  develop  the  mental, 
moral  and  physical  stamina  of  the  girl  so  that 
she  will  be  a  valuable  member  of  society. 

Team  play  is  the  answer.  It  embodies  the 
spirit  of  joy  that  every  girl  needs  in  order  to  re- 
lease her  best  emotions,  but  unlike  team  athletics, 
where  picked  players  trained  to  the  nth  degree 
are  publicly  exploited,  it  considers  the  wrelfare 
of  the  girl. 

The  world  war  taught  us  the  need  of  conserv- 
ing the  energy  of  our  women  and  girls.  In  the 
early  war  days  women  rushed  into  work  the 
world  never  dreamed  they  could  do.  But  it  was 
soon  apparent  that,  although  women  could  pro- 
duce as  much,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  men, 
it  was  not  the  best  policy  to  let  them  work  to  the 
limit  of  their  endurance.  The  strain  was  un- 
dermining their  physical  and  moral  strength.  In 
the  English  munition  factories  hours  were  short- 
ened, rest  periods  adopted  and  regulations  made 
to  conserve  as  much  as  was  possible  under  war 
conditions.  England  knew  that  upon  the  health 
of  her  women  depended  the  health  of  the  nation. 

Our  slogan  in  Oakland  has  been  "Play  for 
every  girl  and  woman — but  no  championships." 
Our  play  program  takes  in  "girls"  from  six  to 
sixty — and  beyond  those  extremes,  in  some  cases. 
Noon-time  play  in  the  factories,  women's  outdoor 
clubs  and  the  Oakland  Women's  Rowing  Club, 
composed  of  housewives,  give  every  woman  in 
the  city  a  chance  to  get  into  the  game.  Volley 
ball  tournaments  among  the  industries  and  the 
women's  outdoor  clubs  are  played  the  year 
round. 


At  Oakland's  first  girls'  play  day,  held  in  1914, 
some  two  hundred  girls  played  the  few  games 
they  knew.  In  1923  the  following  girls'  play 
days  were  held : 

Elementary  and  Training  High  School — 4   play 
days — 5,500  participating. 

High  Schools — 4  play  days — 3,500  participating. 

Women's  Outdoor  Clubs — 1  play  day — 300  par- 
ticipating. 

Industrial  Girls — 1  sports  carnival — 500  partici- 
pating.     1  play  day — 200  participating. 
Here  is  a  sample  play  day  program, 

1.  Posture  parade — girls  judged  by  schools  on 
their  appearance  (neatness  and  cleanliness), 
posture  and  marching  order.     This  provides 
inter-school  competition  without  bad  effects. 

2.  Singing  games  and  folk  dances  in  which  all 
join  at  the  same  time  for  the  "spirit  of  play." 

3.  Match  games  of  baseball  (soft  ball  but  hard 
ball  rules),  nine  count  basketball,  liberty  bat 
ball,    long   ball,   volley   and   net  ball,   relay 
races.     No  finals  are  played  in  any  game ; 
therefore  no  city  championships. 

The  value  and  popularity  of  these  play  days 
are  shown  in  the  following  results : 

1.  Almost  every  elementary  school  girl  in  Oak- 
land now  plays  many  games. 

2.  The  high  school  girls  show  increased  inter- 
est in  daily  play  and  increased  attendance 
at  play  days. 

3.  The  use  of  bloomers  and  middies  and  com- 
fortable shoes  has  increased  among  all  the 
girls. 

4.  In  many  cases  girls  who  developed  a  love 
of  play  in  school   have  become   leaders  in 
games    in    the    factories    where    they    later 
went  to  work. 

5.  The  industrial  and  women's  outdoor  clubs 
are  asking  for  more  play  facilities  than  can 
be  supplied. 

Not  only  does  America  need  more  team  play 
for  girls,  the  world  needs  more  of  it.  I  have 
a  dream  of  an  international  play  day  for  girls,  a 
certain  Girls  of  the  World  Fete  Day.  Every 
girl  will  know  that  every  other  girl  from  Ice- 
land to  Tahiti  and  the  Andes  to  the  Himalayas 
is  playing  all  the  livelong  day.  From  tiny  tots 
to  grandmas,  every  one  will  play. 

The  girls  of  America  must  lead  the  way,  be- 
cause their  cousins  in  other  lands  are  watching 
with  keen  eyes  to  see  and  learn  all  that  they  play. 
In  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  playground 
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training  courses  I  conducted  in  Paris,  there  were 
girls  from  France,  Belgium,  England,  Italy,  Po- 
land and  Roumania.  They  came  from  all  classes 
of  society  and  their  education  was  varied,  but 
without  exception  they  were  eager  to  learn  what 
and  how  the  American  girl  played.  From  creat- 
ing a  middy  blouse  to  learning  how  to  pitch  base- 
ball, the  question  always  was,  "If  I  work  hard 
enough,  do  you  think  I  shall  do  it  as  well  as  an 
American  girl?" 

The  American  girl  is  an  ideal  toward  which 
the  European  girl  is  looking  in  her  play  life. 
Those  who  are  directing  or  are  interested  in  the 
play  of  American  girls,  must  realize  this  respon- 
sibility. Whether  we  wish  or  not,  it  is  with  us. 
Girls  of  the  world  in  team  play — this  is  the 
challenge ! 


"The  fatal  hour  of  youth  is  7:00  p.  m.  That 
is  when  the  working  boy's  leisure  begins." — Cam- 
eron Back,  Personnel  Director,  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  —Cameron  Beck, 


The  All  Girls'  Baltimore 
News  Meet 

On  February  2  Baltimore  held  its  Second  In- 
door Meet  for  Girls  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Playground  Athletic  League  in  cooperation  with 
the  Baltimore  News.  4,485  girls  entered  the  com- 
petition and  approximately  3,115  came  to  partici- 
pate. Practically  3,000  of  the  entries  were  for 
team  competition  either  as  relays  or  as  members 
of  a  group  game.  The  emphasis  was  more  on  the 
thing  done  by  the  girl  as  a  result  of  her  locomo- 
tion than  on  speed  or  time  consumed.  Women 
officials  were  in  charge,  only  a  few  men  being  on 
the  floor  during  the  meet.  The  uniforms  were 
white,  blue  or  red  middy  blouses  over  convention- 
al sport  bloomers. 

As  the  program  opened,  the  participants — eight 
abreast — fell  in  line  in  a  huge  parade,  marching  to 
the  tune  of  Maryland,  My  Maryland  played  by  the 
full  Military  Band. 
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WOMEN'S    ANNUAL    INDOOR    MEET 


The  program  was  as  follows : 

Under  12  Years 

Egg  and  Spoon  Race 

Round  Arm  Dodge  Ball  Throw 

Shuttle  Relay 

Dodge  Ball  Tournament 

Under  14  Years 

Flag  Race 

Far  Throw  Dodge  Ball 

Ail-Up  Relay 

Dodge  Ball  Tournament 

Under  17  Years 

Block  Race 
Sprint  Ball 
Potato  Race  Relay 
Dodge  Ball  Tournament 

Under  21   Years 

Throw  for  Baskets  in  One  Minute 
Field  Ball  Goal  Throw 
Throw  and  Catch  Relay 
Volley  Ball  Tournament 

Over  21   Years 

Competitive  Goal  Throw 
Volley  Ball  Throw  for  Placement 
Throwing  Basket  Ball  Relay 
Volley  Ball  Tournament 


BY 

LOTTIE  A.  MCDERMOTT 

Supervisor,  Playgrounds  and  Community  Centers 
Detroit,  Michigan 

The  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation  has  been 
making  an  effort  to  encourage  more  women  to 
participate  in  various  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Department  instead  of  sitting  passively  by  as 
bleacherites.  Judging  from  the  number  of  women 
who  participated  in  the  Second  Annual  Women's 
Indoor  Meet,  the  interest  and  keen  competition  of 
all  members  of  the  forty-four  teams,  and  the 
vociferous  applause  given  the  competitors,  the 
day  of  the  bleacherites  is  rapidly  passing. 

Group  competition  is  especially  valuable,  as  it 
encourages  the  backward  and  less  skilful  women 


to  take  part.  Realizing  that  her  performance  adds 
or  detracts  from  the  record  of  her  team,  she  is 
encouraged  through  group  competition  to  attend 
classes  more  regularly  and  this  helps  to  maintain 
the  'interest  of  the  entire  group  all  through  the 
season. 

The  meet  was  held  on  March  twenty-fourth  at 
.the  Barbour  School.  Two  gymnasiums  were  used 
for  the  events  and  the  balconies  were  crowded 
with  the  friends  of  the  participants. 

The  events  were  post  ball  relay,  circle  ball  relay 
and  snake  relay.  Four  teams  of  ten  each  ran 
simultaneously  in  both  gymnasiums  and  forty- 
four  teams  (440  women)  participated  in  all  three 
events.  These  events  were  chosen  because  the 
Department  of  Recreation  feels  that  the  majority 
of  women  who  attend  gymnasium  classes  are 
physically  unfit  to  participate  in  track  and  field 
events. 

Before  the  competitive  events  were  run  off, 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  marching  and  calis- 
thenics in  each  gymnasium  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  May  Patton  and  Miss  Teresa  Hennessey. 
The  entire  group  then  gave  an  exhibition  of  folk 
dancing  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Vivian  Glauz 
and  the  Carstens  Gymnasium  Class  gave  two  spe- 
cial dance  numbers  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Isabel  Lay  lander. 

At  the  close  of  the  meet,  banners  were  awarded 
the  winning  teams  by  C.  E.  Brewer,  Commis- 
sioner of  Recreation.  St.  Mark's  Church  center 
captured  first  place  banner;  Keating  carried  off 
second  place  banner  and  Barbour  center  was  the 
winner  of  third  place  banner. 

The  meet  was  a  logical  culmination  of  the 
season's  program ;  throughout  an  effort  was  made 
to  stress  enjoyment  of  the  sport  and  to  train  in 
habits  of  exercise.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  and  if  these  women  have  come  to  know  the 
joy  of  the  glow  which  results  from  physical  exer- 
cise and  the  joy  that  follows  participation  in  com- 
petitive events,  then  we  can  feel  assured  that  this 
will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  further  physical  develop- 
ment and  will  fit  them  to  perform  their  duties  as 
citizens  in  a  more  efficient  manner. 
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Girls'  Municipal  Bowling 
League 

By 

DOROTHEA  NELSON 

Board   of  Park   Commissioners,   Recreation 
Department,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

One  of  the  very  interesting  activities  of  the 
Girls'  Municipal  Athletic  Association  in  Minne- 
apolis, is  the  Girls'  Municipal  Bowling  League. 

We  have  the  use  of  one  of  the  best  commer- 
cial alleys  in  the  city  for  one  evening  a  week 
from  five  p.m.  to  eleven  p.m.  The  teams, 
which  consist  of  five  girls  each,  are  divided  into 
commercial  and  city  divisions.  The  commercial 
division  consists  of  business  nouses,  factories, 
banks  and  stores.  The  city  division  is  open  to 
any  group  of  neighborhood  houses,  clubs, 
churches,  athletic  groups  or  any  group  of  five 
girls  wishing  to  form  a  team.  The  leagues  in 
turn  are  divided  into  weaker  and  stronger  di- 
visions— straightaway  and  handicap.  The  teams 
play  on  a  regular  schedule  of  one  game  a  week 
from  October  to.,  March.  The  commercial  di- 
vision play  from  six  to  eight  p^m. ;  the  city  di- 
vision, from  eight  to  ten.  There  are  thirty-three 
teams  in  the  organization  this  year  representing 
approximately  231  girls. 

Each  team  deposits  $5.00  to  enter  in  the 
League,  and  this  is  used  to  defray  such  ex- 
penses as  supplies,  scoring  and  trophies.  It  costs' 
the  girls  50^  a  night  to  bowl  three  games.  Each 


individual  bowler's  average  is  posted  each  week; 
the  teams'  standings  appear  in  the  newspapers 
the  morning  following  the  game.  We  find  that 
the  older  girls  and  women  employed  in  banks, 
and  similar  houses,  are  very  keen  for  bowling, 
and  we  get  the  type  of  girl  that  we  cannot  get  in 
the  more  strenuous  and  active  athletic  activities. 
Tremendous  interest  is  shown  in  the  league 
throughout  the  city  and  -some  very  fine  competi- 
tion has  developed.  Last  year  we  sent  a  team  to 
the  National  Bowling  Tournament  which  was 
held  in  St.  Louis. 

A  banquet  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  season 
when  the  trophies  are  presented  to  the  winning 
teams  and  the  individuals  having  the  highest 
records. 

The  alleys  on  which  we  bowl  are  located  across 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Court 
House,  in  a  very  nice  section  of  the  city.  They 
are  clean  and  as  there  are  only  girls  on  the  alleys 
Tuesday  nights,  there  is  no  smoking  although 
the  men  come  down  to  watch;  the  atmosphere 
around  alleys  and  the  conduct  on  the  alleys  is 
satisfactory. 

The  League  is  personally  supervised  by  the 
Recreation  Department.  We  believe  that  all  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  bowling  alleys  such 
as  bad  air,  questionable  language  and  conduct 
have  been  eliminated,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  girls  enjoy  the  game  immensely.  It  is 
the  third  season  the  League  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  it  is  filling  a  big  need. 

Note. — Anyone  wishing  further  details  may 
secure  them  by  writing  Miss  Nelson  at  325  City 
Hall,  Minneapolis. 


THE  NEW   HUNGER 

Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  his  presidential  address 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  emphasized  the  desire  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  enjoy  a  broader  and 
higher  life.  The  following  is  a  quotation  from  President  Gompers'  address : 

"This  movement  of  ours,  commonly  known  as  the  labor  movement  and,  as  we  term 
it,  the  trade  union  movement,  and  this,  its  Federation,  is  not  born  necessarily  out  of  an 
idea,  it  is  born  of  necessity,  it  is  the  result  of  conditions;  it  is  born  in  the  beginning  by 
hunger — hunger  for  food,  hunger  for  shelter,  hunger  for  better  food,  hunger  for  better 
shelter,  and  as  time  in  its  course  developed  new  conditions,  hunger  for  still  better  food, 
hunger  for  still  better  shelter,  better  homes,  hunger  'for  rest,  hunger  for  recreation,  hun- 
ger for  music,  for  the  arts,  for  literature,  for  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  fuller,  a  broader 
and  a  higher  life — hunger  to  make  this  life  and  world  better  for  our  being  in  it  and  con- 
tributing our  share  of  our  work  and  our  service  in  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  yet 
before  us." 


When  Autumn's  in  the  Air 


Autumn  has  come !  What  is  your  program  to 
be  for  those  pre- Christmas  months  of  October 
and  November? 

OUT-OF-DOOR  SPORTS 
Games 

First  of  all  come  the  outdoor  games  which  the 
brisk,  fall  weather  makes  so  attractive.  Soccer 
is  a  form  of  football  widely  played.  Soccer 
leagues  among  grammar  and  high  school  boys 
make  possible  an  interesting  series  of  large  games. 
Hockey  is  a  splendid  sport  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Detailed  information  regarding  this  game 
as  played  by  girls  will  be  found  in  Field  Hockey 
and  Soccer  for  Women,  by  Frost  and  Cubberly. 
Until  the  season  is  well  advanced  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  play  basketball  out-of-doors.  Volley  ball, 
too,  is  a  game  well-adapted  to  playing  in  the  fall. 

Hiking 

Autumn  is  the  ideal  time  for  long  mileage  hikes. 
In  connection  with  municipal  recreation  depart- 
ments and  community  recreation  groups  of  all 
kinds,  there  should  be  a  hiking  or  trails  commit- 
tee to  see  to  it  that  hiking  has  a  proper  emphasis. 
Very  many  attractive  features  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hiking  program.  There  may  be  rest  periods 
when  games  are  played  or  informal  talks  given  on 
nature  subjects  and  outdoor  life.  Points  of  his- 
torical interest  may  be  visited.  The  hikers  may 
take  their  suppers  with  them  or  wienie  roasts  may 
be  arranged.  In  one  city  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation  takes  his  car  out  into  the  woods,  hangs 
up  a  moving  picture  screen,  and  from  the  power 
generated  by  his  car  projects  educational,  histori- 
cal and  scenic  pictures.  Radio  concerts  are  al- 
ternated with  the  pictures.  At  other  times  the 
members  of  the  party  are  divided  into  two  groups 
— the  foxes  and  the  hounds.  The  foxes  are  given 
a  ten-minute  start.  By  rubbing  phosphorous  on 
the  trees  and  flashing  their  lights  they  urge  on  the 
hounds  to  trail  their  prey.  Both  short  and  long 
distance  hikers  will  find  much  to  help  them  in 
Bayard  Christy's  Going  Afoot,  published  by  the 
Associated  Press,  New  York  City. 

INDOOR  ACTIVITIES 
Athletic  Leagues 

Organization  for  the  winter's  program  of  athle- 
tic team  games  including  basketball,  volley  ball, 
indoor  baseball  and  bowling  should  be  effected  in 
the  fall  to  assure  the  success  of  the  winter  tourna- 
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ments.  Industrial  athletic  leagues  and  church 
leagues  as  well  as  school  leagues  are  an  important 
part  of  the  plan.  Suggested  constitutions  for  such 
leagues  may  be  secured  from  the  Correspondence 
and  Consultation  Bureau  of  the  Association. 

A  few  of  the  general  references  on  athletics  are 
as  follows : 

Recreative  Athletics.  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  50^. 

Handbook  of  Athletic  Games,  by  Bancroft  and 
Pulvermacher.  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City.  $2.00. 

Spaldincfs  Athletic  Library — a  series  of  book- 
lets containing  rules  and  necessary  information 
for  various  sports.  American  Sports  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  City.  25^  each. 

Basketball  and  Indoor  Baseball  for  Women,  by 
Frost  and  Wardlaw.  Charles  Scribners'  Sons, 
New  York  City.  $1.50. 

Practice  of  Organised  Play,  by  Bowen  and 
Mitchell.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 
City.  $2.00. 

Quoits 

For  part  of  the  fall  season,  at  least,  horseshoe 
pitching  may  be  conducted  on  the  outdoor  courts, 
but  when  cold  weather  comes,  indoor  courts  be- 
come popular.  Information  on  tournament  rules 
and  the  construction  of  courts  may  be  secured 
from  Mr.  R.  H.  Howard,  Secretary  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association,  Wilmington, 
Ohio. 

In  Elmira,  New  York,  an  unused  room  in  the 
county  jail  was  secured  from  the  officials  and 
transformed  into  a  quoit  pitching  court.  The  quoit 
pitchers  paid  dues  of  $1  each  to  keep  up  the  clay 
boxes  .and  meet  other  necessary  expenses.  Over 
one  hundred  men  representing  five  leagues  pitched 
quoits  throughout  the  winter  months. 

Social  Activities 

Many  of  the  social  activities  of  the  fall  and 
winter  recreation  program  will  center  about  the 
community  center  and  it  is  therefore  important 
that  steps  be  taken  to  establish  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, which  may  be  rooms  fitted  up  in  the  town 
hall  or  other  buildings,  schools  adapted  for  social 
center  use  or  community  buildings.  Practical  Aids 
in  Conducting  a  Neighborhood  Recreation  Center, 
Pamphlet  No.  171,  issued  by  the  Association — 
20^ — contains  a  number  of  suggestions  regarding 
administration  and  program. 
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The  social  program  of  the  community  center 
giving  opportunities  for  adults  to  come  together 
for  good  times  is  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  community  center  program.  Com- 
munity mixers,  fun  nites  and  play  parties,  under 
whatever  name  they  may  be  held,  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  evenings  of  social  games,  stunts,  danc- 
ing, community  singing  and  dramatic  activities. 
Some  of  the  publications  of  special  interest  to 
community  center  workers  and  groups  are : 

What  Can  We  do?  Games  and  activities  for 
social  evenings.  Published  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  25^. 

Fun  for  Everyone.  A  pocket  encyclopedia  of 
good  times.  Published  by  the  Association.  50^. 

Producing  Amateur  Entertainments,  by  Helen 
Ferris.  E.  P.  Button  and  Company,  New  York 
City.  $2.50. 

Social  Games  and  Group  Dances,  by  Elsom  and 
Trilling.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
$1.75. 

Books  on  social  recreation,  by  Edna  Geister. 
Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New 
York  City. 

A  number  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Association 
which  are  suggestive  for  social  activities  are  as 
follows : 

No.  1 56 — Suggestions  for  conducting  commun- 
ity dances,  5^. 

No.  265 — Group  games. 

No.  365 — Community  days  and  evenings,  10^. 

No.  467 — A  progressive  game  party  for  adults. 

No.  772 — Suggestions  for  community  party. 

No.  120 — When  Grandma  Dreams,  5^. 

No.  816 — Auto  socials. 

No.  911 — A  smile  party. 

Club  Organisation 

The  organization  of  clubs  at  the  neighborhood 
recreation  center  to  meet  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months  brings  together  adult  groups  of  similar 
interests  and  trains  children  for  group  action. 
Men's  and  women's  clubs  may  be  of  a  recreational 
nature,  as  literary  and  dramatic  clubs  and  clubs 
interested  in  such  phases  of  music  as  choral  work, 
orchestras  or  bands.  Club  organization  may  be 
founded  on  a  hobby  common  to  a  group  or  the 
club  may  have  as  its  object  the  improvement  of 
community  and  civic  life.  In  this  class  fall  civic 
improvement  clubs.  In  some  cities  neighborhood 
work  has  been  organized  through  neighborhood 
clubs  meeting  for  social  activities  and  for  the 
discussion  of  neighborhood  improvements. 


Boys'  and  girls'  clubs  may  be  formed  in  con- 
nection with  national  organizations  which  provide 
recreation  and  which  build  for  citizenship.  Among 
these  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America.  The  Association 
will  send,  upon  request,  a  statement  regarding 
national  organizations  which  are  promoting  club 
work  for  boys  and  girls. 

RECREATION  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SCHOOLS 

Play  periods  at  recess^  and  noon  time  and  play- 
grounds for  after-school  use  should  be  inaugur- 
ated with  the  fall  season.  Thirty-two  states  now 
have  compulsory  physical  education  laws,  many 
of  which  provide  that  a  part  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  be  devoted  to  play. 

A  few  of  the  helpful  publications  for  school 
play  are  as  follows  : 

Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School  and 
Gymnasium,  by  Jessie  Bancroft.  Published  by 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City.  $2.40. 

Games  and  Play  for  School  Morale.  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 


Preparation  of  School  Grounds  for  Play  Fields 
and  Athletic  Events.  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  5^. 

School  Grounds  and  Play.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Sj. 

Suggestions  for  a  Physical  Education  Program 
for  Secondary  Schools.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  l(ty. 

HOME  PLAY 

In  the  fall  indoor  facilities  for  play  become 
important  and  the  workshop  and  play  room  come 
into  greater  prominence.  If  there  is  a  garage  in 
the  yard,  it  will  prove  a  good  place  for  the  boy's 
workshop.  A  work-bench  and  vise  of  wood  or 
steel  and  a  hammer  and  saw  are  practically  the 
only  equipment  for  the  boy  under  ten.  When  he 
Is  old  enough  to  use  additional  tools,  a  square, 
screw-driver,  chisel,  file,  hatchet,  plane,  wrench 
and  plyers  may  be  added. 

Every  home  should  have  a  room  or  a  corner  of 
a  room  where  toys,  books  and  treasures  of  vari- 
ous kinds  may  be  kept  unmolested,  and  playmates 
brought  in  without  disturbing  others.  There 
should  be  a  box  for  toys,  and  book  shelves,  tables 
and  chairs  to  fit  the  child. 

The  many  phases  of  the  home  play  program  are 
described  in  a  newly  published  pamphlet  on  Home 
Play  which  may  be  secured  from  the  Association, 
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HOLIDAYS  AND  SPECIAL  CELEBRATIONS 

While  the  weather  is  warm  enough  for  outdoor 
gatherings  such  as  water  carnivals,  athletic  meets, 
community  sings  and  community  picnics,  Have 
You  a  Picnic  Kit?  Pamphlet  No.  195  issued  by 
the  Association  will  be  suggestive  to  community 
group's  interested  in  arranging  picnics. 

Hallowe'en 

No  other  night  in  the  year  has  such  possibilities 
for  fun  as  Hallowe'en.  Each  year  finds  an  in- 
creasing number  of  communities  arranging  Hal- 
lowe'en celebrations  which  not  only  do  away  with 
the  danger  to  property  and  the  delinquency  which 
have  in  the  past  so  often  characterized  the  cele- 
bration, but  provide  an  excellent  outlet  to  youth- 
ful pranks  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
community. 

Suggestions  for  a  variety  of  celebrations  will 
be  found  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Association 
entitled  Suggestions  for  Hallowe'en  Celebrations, 
15^.  The  Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Frank- 
lin, Ohio,  has  published  two  booklets  which  are 
suggestive — What  to  Do  on  Hallowe'en,  40^,  and 
A  Bunch  of  Stunts  for  Hallowe'en,  75$. 

Armistice  Day 

Many  American  Legion  posts  are  arranging 
simple  ceremonies  for  Armistice  Day  in  co-opera- 
tion with  community  organizations.  Bulletin  C.  O. 
No.  96,  Armistice  Day  Community  Celebrations, 
suggests  thirteen  features  in  the  celebration  of  the 
clay.  Lest  We  Forget,  a  program  of  addresses 
and  illustrated  songs  with  a  flag  ceremonial,  has 
been  prepared  especially  for  the  American  Le- 
gion. Copies  may  be  secured  from  the  Associa- 
tion at  10^  each. 

Songs  of  the  Service,  issued  by  the  Association 
for  American  Legion  use  contains  a  number  of 
songs  appropriate  for  Armistice  Day  community 
singing — $1.00  per  hundred  copies. 

Thanksgiving 

The  delightful  comedy,  The  Three  Thanksgiv- 
ings, which  was  written  for  the  Association  by 
Faith  Van  Valkenburg  Vilas  as  a  community  p!ay, 
has  been  produced  most  successfully  by  a  number 
of  communities.  There  are  three  scenes  with  a 
short  prologue  and  epilogue.  Only  one  setting  is 
required.  Twelve  adults  and  eighteen  children 
make  up  the  cast.  The  play  may  be  secured  for 
25^  from  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Dramatics, 
which  has  also  published  a  Thanksgiving  program 


of  songs,  tableaux,  recitations,  one-act  plays  and 
festivals.     10^. 

Pilgrim  or  harvest  home  festivals  appropriately 
express  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving.    Among  these 


are : 


Faith  of  Our  Fathers,  by  Annie  Russell  Marble. 
(A  Pilgrim  pageant  especially  adapted  to  Thanks- 
giving.) Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,  25^. 

Harvest  Time,  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley  (songs, 
recitations  and  dances  for  children's  groups). 
John  Church  Company,  New  York  City,  25^. 

Festival  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  by  Sue  Ann 
Wilson  (combines  recreation  and  pageantry). 
Woman's  Press,  New  York  City,  50(\ 

Harvest  Festival,  by  Mari  Ruef  Hofer  (uses 
large  groups  of  school  children).  Clayton  F. 
Summy  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  75^. 

COMMUNITY  DRAMA 

With  the  fall  season  comes  the  thought  of  a 
program  of  dramatic  activities  which  will  call  into 
play  the  talents  of  many  individuals  and  give  scope 
to  the  creative  instinct.  Through  the  community 
drama  program  there  is  opportunity  in  every  city 
to  build  up  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  and 
high  school  auditoriums  as  places  where  plays  can 
be  given  and  to  create  small  dramatic  groups  in 
the  schools,  industries  and  churches,  as  well  as 
in  social  centers.  In  connection  with  the  program, 
there  may  be  play  study  and  play  lighting  classes. 

The  Association  through  its  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tional Dramatics  will  be  glad  to  help  community 
dramatic  groups  in  every  way  possible.  The  Bu- 
reau has  published  lists  of  plays  suitable  for  high 
school  production,  a  list  of  pageants,  masques  and 
festivals,  a  graded  list  of  plays  for  girls'  and 
women's  clubs  and  a  list  of  plays  and  operettas  for 
children.  The  charge  for  each  list  is  10^. 

The  Community  Drama  handbook  issued  by 
the  Association — 60^ — contains  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial on  play  production  in  compact,  brief  form. 
Bulletins  No.  83  and  No.  89  contain  material  on 
the  community  drama  movement,  which  should  be 
helpful. 

COMMUNITY  Music 

A  Year's  Community  Music  Program  (C.  S. 
No.  82) — 10^ — should  be  consulted  for  a  system- 
atic music  schedule  covering  the  three  months  of 
autumn.  During  this  period  there  should  be  ac- 
tivities in  preparation  for  special  occasions  and 
regular  music  work  carried  throughout  the  sea- 
son. In  preparing  for  community  celebrations 
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a  musical  group  may  help  by  arranging  singing 
along  the  line  of  march  and  band  concerts.  At 
Thanksgiving  they  may  plan  a  special  concert  with 
tableaux  illustrating  certain  songs  and  instrumen- 
tal compositions.  For  example,  in  Many  Thanks- 
givings, a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  celebration 
in  various  eras  of  our  national  life  from  Pilgrim 
days  to  the  present,  each  period  may  be  repre- 
sented by  appropriate  music. 

September  should  mark  the  resumption  of  or- 
ganization activities  after  the  summer  vacation. 
The  music  committee  at  this  time  holds  its  first 
meeting  and  plans  for  the  fall  program.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  reassembling  of  the  com- 
munity chorus,  orchestra  or  band  and  for  the 
calling  together  of  the  song  leaders.  Prepare  dur- 
ing each  month  for  the  succeeding  month's  activi- 
ties. 

October  may  have  as  its  chief  activity  har- 
monica contests — first  the  neighborhood  contest 
and  then  the  city-wide  tournament.  (See  Bulle- 
tin C.  S.  No.  176a — 1(V — A  Harmonica  Tourna- 
ment}. Begin  rehearsals  for  an  operetta  perform- 
ance to  occur  in  November.  Lists  of  suitable 
operettas  are  given  in  the  bulletin  Operettas  for 
Amateurs,  C.  S.  No.  160a — 5^. 

The  community's  music  program  may  be  ex- 
panded with  the  following  activities:  A  junior 
chorus  sponsored  by  an  adult  chorus  or  other 
adult  group,  to  reach  the  young  people  graduat- 
ing from  high  school  (see  bulletin  Junior  Glee 
Clubs,  C.  S.  No.  173)  or  a  quartet  may  be  organ- 
ized to  sing  under  the  names  of  the  local  organiza- 
tion (see  bulletin  C.  S.  No.  178).  Special  activi- 
ties among  the  colored  citizens  may  result  in  the 
organization  of  a  large  chorus.  Suitable  music 
for  such  groups  is  listed  in  bulletin  C.  S.  No.  168a 

--icy. 

November  may  have  as  its  feature  a  celebration 
of  Armistice  Day  in  co-operation  with  the  Ameri- 


can Legion.  Organize  a  special  program  includ- 
ing dramatized  patriotic  songs  found  in  A  Festival 
of  Freedom,  Bulletin  C.  S.  No.  526b— 10£.  Uku- 
lele clubs  may  be  organized  for  the  girls.  Helpful 
bulletins  in  connection  with  this  are  Revised 
Course  in  Ukulele  Playing — 25^ — and  supple- 
ments No.  1,  2,  3  and  A — 15^  each. 

Among  the  suggestive  bulletins  on  music  which 
may  be  secured  from  the  Association  are : 

No.  134a — Music  for  Women's  Choruses,  10^. 

No.  107 — Formation  of  a  Male  Quartet. 

No.  100 — Starting  a  Community  Orchestra,  5^. 

No.  lOOa — Adult  Amateur  Orchestra,  5$. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CITIZENSHIP  ACTIVITIES 

So  much  of  the  program  of  citizenship  activities 
centers  around  a  social  center  that  the  fall  is  an 
appropriate  time  for  inaugurating  a  program.  Re- 
ceptions and  social  evenings  may  be  arranged  to 
welcome  new  citizens.  The  contributions  which 
the  foreign  born  have  to  make  to  the  community 
should  be  kept  in  mind  and  exhibits  and  enter- 
tainments arranged  which  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  handcraft,  dances  and 
songs. 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
are  helpful  in  connection  with  a  citizenship  pro- 
gram. Of  these  Suggestions  for  securing  and 
holding  attendance  of  foreign  born  adults  upon 
public  school  English  and  citizenship  classes  is  a 
new  and  particularly  valuable  pamphlet.  A  num- 
ber of  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  citizenship  may 
be  secured  from  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America.  Among  them  are  : 

No.  74 — Community  Service  as  a  Citizenship 
Medium,  10^. 

No.  409 — Citizenship  Methods  and  Activities. 

No.  547 — California  State  Program  of  Admin- 
istration through  Community  Organization. 


Estes  P.  Taylor,  speaking  at  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  meeting,  held  at  Chi- 
cago, December  10-12,  1923,  stated  that  there  are  at  present  about  15,000  rural  communities 
which  have  some  form  of  organization,  •  however  loose,  for  the  promotion  of  common  interests, 
and  about  10,000  more  rural  communities  which  have  not  yet  connected  up  with  Farm  Bureaus. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Lawrence,  of  Monroeville,  Ohio,  said,  "The  most  important  crop  raised  on  the 
farm  is  the  crop  of  children  and  this  is  raised  only  once  in  a  generation.  Other  crops  are  re- 
peated. Hence  the  importance  of  greater  attention  to  the  conservation  of  the  one  crop. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  country  today  is  as  to  how  to  hold  the  children  to  the  farm, 
in  view  of  the  competition  between  country  and  city.  .  .  .  Country  folks  need  to  budget 
their  time  and  give  a  much  larger  quota  of  it  to  cultural  needs  than  has  been  done  in  the  past." 
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FROM    A    FAMOUS    NONOGENARIAN 

I  saw  exactly  that  same  spirit  among  the  young  men  of  Harvard  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  which  I  lately  saw  when  America  went  to  war  with  Germany, — the  same  identical 
spirit,  the  same  purpose  to  do  one's  best  to  serve  human  welfare  through  our  country.  That  is 
just  the  message  I  want  to  give  to  you  today,  young  men.  Serve  the  country,  serve  her  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  serve  her  by  sacrificing  money,  for  example,  high  professional  earnings, 
in  order  to  take  public  office,  elective  or  appointive  office.  Serve  her  by  your  personal  exertion 
in  the  towns,  the  cities,  and  communities  where  you  settle  for  your  life.  Look  for  the  means, 
the  chance,  the  opportunity,  to  serve  democratic  government.  It  is  in  democracy  that  the  hope  of 
the  world  lies.  Commit  to  memory  Pasteur's  definition  of  democracy  when  he  said,  "Democ- 
racy is  that  form  of  government  which  leaves  every  citizen  free  to  do  his  best  for  the  public  wel- 
fare." Follow  that.  Wherever  you  live,  take  every  chance  that  comes  to  you,  and  make  chances 
if  they  do  not  come,  for  serving  the  public  welfare. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you,  young  men.  Use  the  opportunity  of  selecting  studies 
which  you  have  at  Harvard  to  find  out,  while  you  are  here,  in  what  work,  in  what  profession, 
you  can  find  joy  all  your  life.  That  is  the  thing  that  every  young  man  ought  to  seek  to  find  out — 
in  what  calling,  in  what  profession,  in  what  occupation  am  I  going  to  find  the  work  which  will 
give  me  joy  all  my  days.  I  have  learned  by  observation  of  my  own  life — and  I  have  indulged  very 
little  in  such  observations — that  a  large  part  of  the  happiness  of  life  for  me  (putting  aside,  of 
course,  domestic  joys,  the  joys  that  come  with  marriage  and  children,  apart  from  those  joys)— 
and  its  durable  satisfactions,  have  come  out  of  the  joy  in  work.  See  to  it,  therefore,  that  you 
learn  in  what  occupation  or  profession  you  will  find  long  and  continuous  joy  in  work. 

There  is  one  other  exhortation  which  I  should  like  to  give  you.  Avoid  to  the  utmost  intro- 
spection. Avoid  dwelling  on  your  own  state  of  mind  or  body.  Does  that  seem  to  you  opposite 
to  the  counsel  I  last  gave  you?  I  said  you  should  seek  to  find  out  where  you  could  get  joy  in 
work.  No,  the  joy  in  work  which  you  will  need  does  not  involve  self-reference.  It  does  involve 
study  on  your  part,  and  with  the  help  of  teachers  and  friends,  of  existing  callings  among  which 
you  should  find  that  one  in  which  you  will  find  joy.  But  it  does  not  involve  introspection,  re- 
flection on  yourself,  or  any  effort  after  "self-expression."  The  less  you  think  of  yourselves  in 
this  world,  the  better,  and  the  sooner  you  get  the  passion  for  serving  others,  at  home  and  abroad, 
at  home  particularly,  the  better. 

*From   Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,    March   27,    1924 

— Extract   from  an   address  by   President   Charles   D.  Eliot  of  Harvard*  on  his  ninetieth  birthday,  March  20,   1924 
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(Continued  from  page  404) 

personality,  and  his  faculty  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  typical. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  effective  statistics.  The 
Danish  People's  College  teachers  are  not  interest- 
ed in  figures  which  try  to  measure  the  influence 
of  the  schools.  Spiritual  awakening,  they  say, 
cannot  be  measured.  There  are,  however,  at  this 
time  in  Denmark  about  sixty  of  these  People's 
Colleges  scattered  well  over  the  country.  The 
course  for  men  is  five  months — November  to 
April ;  for  girls,  three  months — May  to  August. 
Students  frequently  attend  a  second  course,  often 
many  years  after  the  first,  and  at  some  other 
school.  There  is  one  so-called  "extended  school," 
Ashkov,  where  students  who  have  had  one  course 
may  come  for  further  instruction  two  or  even 
three  years. 


Some  7,000  of  the  Danish  youth  go  through  the 
folk  colleges  yearly,  a  small  proportion  seem- 
ingly, yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  group 
is  practically  new  each  year.  Thus  out  of  the 
entire  population  in  1911  between  the  ages  of  fif- 
teen and  fifty  at  least  ten  per  cent,  had  been 
through  a  People's  College,  and  11.7  per  cent, 
through  one  of  these  or  the  allied  agricultural 
and  domestic  science  schools.  In  1903  over 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment had  had  a  People's  College  course.  Roughly, 
some  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  People's  Col- 
lege students  go  back  to  the  land.  These  figures 
may  help  to  make  clear  the  extent  to  which  the 
Danish  population  comes  directly  and  indirectly 
within  the  influence  of  these  schools  and  show 
how  the  Danish  farmer  has  learned  to  get  spirit- 
ual and  cultural  values  out  of  farm  life. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Danes 
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come  nearer  to  realizing  a  healthy,  contented  and 
prosperous  rural  civilization  than  any  nation  of 
which  we  have  heard. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  forget  the  Christian  message  to  which  the 
Danish  teacher  referred — the  equality  of  human 
souls.  We  are  told  that  Grundtvig's  greatest 
power  over  the  people  came  through  his  belief  in 
them.  We  cannot  do  away  entirely  with  the  diffi- 
culties imposed  by  nature.  They  are  there  but 
somehow,  in  spite  of  them,  we  must  strive  to 
make  life  increasingly  useful,  satisfying  and  as- 
piring. If  we  believe  in  the  people,  we  should 
face  this  task  we  have  set  ourselves  with  cour- 
age, hope  and  with  determination. 


Passaic  Marches  On 

(Continued  from  page  409) 

was  at  one  time  almost  unique  in  that  it  held,  in 
conjunction  with  another  city,  the  name  of  which 
I  now  forget,  the  unenviable  record  of  having  a 
larger  majority  of  the  people  within  its  borders 
who  could  not  speak  English  than  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
something  over  sixty  per  cent,  could  not  speak  the 
language  of  our  country,  and  a  great  many  had 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  learn  it.  Retaining  in 
large  measure  racial  pride  and  prejudice  they 
established  themselves  in  colonies  with  little  dis- 
position to  mix  with  others  or  stray  from  their 
self-determined  environment.  The  melting  pot 
did  not  seem  to  function.  America  meant  to 
them  only  opportunity,  not  home. 

Much  thought  and  time  and  effort  was  given 
by  earnest  people  to  change  these  conditions,  and 
to  create  a  suitable  atmosphere  that  would  be 
calculated  to  soften  these  differences,  dispel  dis- 
trust, and  broaden  the  view.  The  seed  sown 
with  the  fervent  hope  that  it  would  ultimately 
germinate  and  fully  develop  into  a  healthy  citi- 
zenship with  a  lively  sense  of  civic  pride  has  not 
altogether  been  in  vain.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence today  that  the  seed  did  not  all  fall  on 
stony  ground.  A  more  active  interest  is  being 


shown  in  city  affairs  by  these  foreign  born,  a 
realization  of  personal  responsibility  is  becoming 
more  manifest,  a  greater  desire  and  disposition 
to  break  away  from  the  colony  idea  and  to  seek  a 
more  attractive  and  healthy  environment  in  line 
with  American  ideals  is  apparent. 

The  activities  during  the  war  had  great  influ- 
ence in  starting  up  the  melting  and  mixing.  It 
is  still  going  on  slowly  but  surely.  Whatever  of 
success  may  be  attained  with  the  adult  alien  may 
not  matter  so  much,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
however,  that  his  children  should  become  fully 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism.  Ob- 
servation leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
public  playground  is  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  ultimate  solution  of  these  racial  jealousies, 
prejudices,  and  differences.  The  public  play- 
ground properly  supervised  offers  a  meeting  place 
under  the  best  possible  conditions  where  all  the 
children  can  get  acquainted,  and  through  happy 
association  in  play,  acquire  a  mutual  feeling  of 
respect  and  regard  for  each  other.  It  is  with 
something  of  this  kind  in  view  that  we  are  to 
stage  a  pageant  in  one  of  our  parks  during  the 
late  summer,  suggested  and  supervised  and  man- 
aged by  one  of  your  experts,  aided  by  our  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Recreation.  It  is  hoped  to 
bring  out  all  these  racial  groups  together,  fea- 
turing them  in  the  costumes  and  folk  dances  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  sprang, — finally, 
in  some  way  blending  the  whole  in  some  spectacu- 
lar scene  of  patriotic  significance.  We  are  in- 
debted to  your  association  for  providing  Mrs. 
Hanley  to  carry  this  out.  We  think  it  wall  be 
he1pful  and  the  best  sort  of  Americanization  ef- 
fort. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  city  sustains 
the  playground  activity  out  of  government  funds, 
and  this  year  when  the  budget  was  made  up,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  necessity  of  limiting  ex- 
penditures in  face  of  a  very  high  tax  rate,  the 
full  appropriation  for  playground  purposes  was 
passed  without  a  word.  This,  I  think,  shows  that 
the  work  is  appreciated,  found  useful  and  worth 
while. 


A  woman  recently  left  a  considerable  fortune  to  a  friend  on  condition  that  he  care  for  her 
fluffy-haired  pet  dog  for  the  remainder  of  its  life.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  opportunities  for  better- 
ing individuals  and  whole  groups  of  society  cannot  be  presented  with  such  force  and  power  as 
to  have  something  of  the  same  emotional  appeal  that  leads  men  and  women  to  leave  large  sums 
for  the  care  of  their  dumb  animals  after  they  are  gone. 


The  Problem  Column 


WHAT   ABOUT    NATIONAL   MARBLE   TOURNAMENTS? 


"I  have  often  wondered,"  writes  Harold 
Keats,  attorney-at-law  and  newspaper  man,  of 
Washington,  "what  could  be  done  to  prevent  a  boy 
from  being  too  much  carried  away  by  the  honors 
he  has  thrust  upon  him.  I  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one wants  to  exploit  the  boys.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  that  when  a  chap  wins  with  all  the 
attendant  publicity  all  sorts  of  organizations — 
the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
the  like — usually  make  a  great  fuss  over  him. 
This  year  we  had  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
individuals  from  offering  cash  prizes.  In  Wash- 
ington the  value  of  prizes,  except  the  first  prize, 
was  limited  to  $10;  the  first  prize  was  a  $50 
watch.  I  fancy  that  every  day  at  Atlantic  City 
.  someone  came  by  and  offered  cash  to  the  win- 
ner and  seemed  amazed  when  it  was  explained 
that  it  would  professionalize  the  boy." 

Mr.  Keats  has  raised  a  very  real  question. 
The  danger  which  lies  in  too  much  publicity  and 
in  cash  prizes  is  a  serious  one.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  carried  will  perhaps  best  be  illus- 
trated by  the  f ollowing  example : 

In  a  paper  issued  in  one  of  our  cities  to  pro- 
mote tournaments  this  item  appeared : 

DOES  IT  PAY  TO  BE  A  MARBLE  CHAMP? 
National  Champion  Winnings 
At  Atlantic  City 

Title — National  marble  champion 
Gold  watch,  chain  and  fob,  worth  over  $100.00 
Life  pass  to  Robinson's  greatest  circus 
Set   of    fine   agates    from    Mayor   of    Atlantic 
City,  worth  $10.00 

Huge  cake  from  Boardwalk  Hotel 
Walking  stick  from  movie  queen 
Passes  for  everything  in  town 
Free  swims  in  the  ocean 
Free  eats  in  the  finest  hotel  every  day 

At   Philadelphia 

Visit  to  Independence  Hall 
Baseball  autographed  by  Art  Fletcher  of  the 
Phillies 

At  Columbus 

Fifty-dollar  bicycle  from  Frank  P.  Hall  Co. 
Twenty-five-dollar  check  from  a  friend 
Twenty-seven  dollars  in  cash  from  admirers 
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Sweater  worth  $10.00 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  membership 

Two  weeks  free  at  Camp  Wilson 

Gold  pencil 

Fishing  rod,  reel  and  tackle 

Pair  of  shoes 

Season  pass  to  Indianola  Park  and  the  pool 

Season  pass  to  the  Majestic  Theater 

Honorable  membership  in  the  Unico  and  High 
Towners 

Football 

Baseball  autographed  by  Manager  Molesworth 

Guest  of  honor  at  a  dozen  business  men's 
luncheons 

Theater  parties  galore 

All  expenses  of  the  trip  to  Atlantic  City  for 
Harlan  and  his  brother  were  paid  by  The  Citi- 
zen, in  addition  to  all  his  and  his  brother's  ex- 
penses while  in  the  East. 

One  thousand  dollars  in  cash  would  hardly 
cover  everything. 


What  is  to  be  the  remedy  for  all  this? 

"The  hope  that  I  have  had,"  says  Mr.  Keats, 
"and  the  thing  we  tried  to  do  in  Washing- 
ton was  that  in  the  publicity  and  the  bulletins 
which  have  gone  out,  together  with  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  to  the  groups  of  boys,  the 
'sport  for  sport's  sake'. idea  should  be  impressed, 
the  principles  of  good  fair  play  and  honesty 
should  be  taught,  and  the  responsibility  of  a 
champion  should  be  brought  home  to  the  win- 
ners. Of  course,  when  a  boy  is  champion  of  the 
world  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  his  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  publicity.  I  have  been  rather  think- 
ing in  the  marble  games,  not  so  much  of  the 
final  tournament,  as  of  getting  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  children  in  competition  in  a  game  which 
all  understand,  and  not  only  benefiting  them,  but 
also  attracting  great  numbers  of  persons  to  the 
playground  idea  through  translating  the  thing  to 
them  in  human,  comprehensible  terms.  I  know 
that  in  Washington  the  marble  tournament  has 
won  votes  for  playground  appropriations  from 
Congress.  It  has  also  brought  out  onto  the 
grounds  many  men  who  never  paid  attention  to 
them  before." 

As   Mr.   Keats   points   out,   there   are   certain 
values  in  marble  tournaments  which  we  want  to 
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PATENTED— U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

NO  SKATING  POND  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  THIS  DEVICE 

From  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle — January  25th,  1924 

"Four  boys  owe  their  lives  to  the  use  of  Hanlon's  Life  Saving  Device." 

This  May  Happen  in   Your  City 
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says  the  coach.  So  say 
we.  If  it's  a  Spalding 
ball,  shoe,  jersey,  sweater, 
or  anything  athletic,  the 
more  you  look  it  over  the 
better  you  will  like  it. 

Sport-loving  America 
has  looked  them  all  over 
and  pronounced  Spald- 
ing equipment  not  only 
good  but  best. 

Insist  upon  seeing  the 
Spalding  Trade-Mark. 
It  is  your  guarantee  of 
quality. 


Address  the  Spalding  store 
nearest  you  (located  in  ail 
large  cities)  for  the  new 
1924  Athletic  Goods  Cat- 
alogue. 

The  Spalding  Gymnasium 
and  Playground  Contract 
Dept.  (Chicopee,  Mass.), 
zuill  also  be  glad  to  submit 
plans  and  suggestions. 


conserve — the  participation  of  a  large  number  of 
children  in  a  popular  game,  the  arousing  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  adults  of  the  neighborhood 
in  local  tournaments  and,  through  this,  in  the 
whole  recreation  movement — and  all  the  other 
features  which  can  be  made  to  help  the  local 
work.  Neighborhood  and  district  tournaments 
should  make  this  possible,  but  what  about  pos- 
sible dangers  which  threaten? 

A  very  important  consideration  in  the  whole 
problem  is  the  national  championship  which,  in- 
volving as  it  does  prizes  and  national  publicity,  is 
a  source  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Must  there 
be  national  tournaments?  Do  the  advantages 
from  such  tournaments  compensate  for  the  dan- 
gers which,  as  Mr.  Keats  suggests,  sometimes 
seem  so  difficult  to  eliminate?  Is  it  possible  to 
omit  from  the  program  all  cash  and  commercial 
prizes?  What  can  be  done  to  make  "sport  for 
sport's  sake"  the  ideal  of  paramount  importance? 
These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  pro- 
moters of  the  national  marble  tournaments  must 
face. 

Any  attempt  at  a  solution  must  lie,  to  a  large 
degree,  with .  the  recreation  superintendents  and 
officials  and  the  educational  authorities  of  a  com- 
munity, not  only  in  the  part  which  they  them- 
selves play  in  promoting  local  tournaments  and 
in  serving  on  committees,  but  in  the  educational 
work  which  they  can  do  to  impress  upon  local 
groups  the  constructive  values  of  the  game  and 
the  importance  of  safeguarding  those  values  by 
elimination  of  cash  prizes  and  other  features 
which  might  mean  the  exploiting  of  the  players. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  a  discussion  of  this 
whole  problem  in  THE  PLAYGROUND.  What  do 
you  think  of  national  marble  tournaments  and 
how  can  they  be  safeguarded?  A  stimulating  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  by  V.  K.  Brown  of  Chicago 
will  appear  in  the  Novemter  number  of  THE 
PLAYGROUND. 

Dr.  William  Burdick  of  Baltimore  in  a  recent 
comment  on  the  practice  of  giving  commercial 
prizes  for  recreation  activities  says,  "I  wonder  if 
it  is  advisable  to  commend  a  continuance  of  the 
old  idea  of  providing  prizes  in  the  nature  of  a 
reward  for  an  accomplishment.  It  would  seem 
rather  that  we  should  develop  a  finer  attitude 
towards  contests  by  assuming  that  the  individual 
no  longer  obtains  some  tangible  thing,  but  rather 
attains  a  certain  standard.  To  be  specific,  here 
in  Baltimore  we  have  awarded  ribbon  prizes  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  contests  all  over  the  city  which 
we  have  as  a  recognition  of  attainment,  the  value 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  •will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  J1S9  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Division  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


of  which  increases  with  time.  A  commercial 
prize  is  won  today  and  forgotten  tomorrow,  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  contestant  over  a  long 
period  it  is  necessary  as  he  grows  older,  under 
this  scheme,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  prize." 

The  problem  of  prizes  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one  but  someone  may  have  new  light  to  shed  on 
it,  and  it  should  be  helpful  to  have  a  brief  discus- 
sion in  the  Problem  Column  of  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND. 

In  connect  with  the  fundamental  problem  with 
which  all  recreation  officials  are  concerned — that 
of  the  best  form  of  administration  and  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperation  between  city  depart- 
ments and  the  recreation  department — C.  E. 
Brewer,  Recreation  Commissioner  of  Detroit, 
has  the  following  suggestions  to  make: 

"Naturally  I  feel  that  the  plan  worked  out  in 
Detroit  is  the  solution.  The  way  to  bring  it  about 
;is  to  have  a  recreation  department  or  commission 
created  by  ordinance  or  by  charter  provisions,  es- 
tablishing such  a  department  to  have  supervision 
over  all  public  recreation  in  that  city,  whether  it 
be  on  park  property,  school  property  or  property 
designated  by  the  Common  Council.  Of  course, 
sufficient  propaganda  and  educational  work  must 


be  done  in  the  city  to  have  the  people  vote  favor- 
ably on  this  proposition  if  submitted  to  them.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  recrea- 
tion head  to  cooperate  with  the  other  department 
heads  even  if  they  are  hard  to  get  along  with,  for 
even  if  the  department  is  established  in  the  legal 
way  a  great  deal  of  friction  would  develop  be- 
tween the  various  department  heads  concerned  if 
the  recreation  man  did  not  have  the  ability  to  be 
diplomatic  and  tactful  in  handling  these  depart- 
ments. 

"The  whole  question  is  one  of  : 

1.  Educational  propaganda  and  proof  that  one 
recreation  department  or  commission  is  the 
most  efficient  and  best  for  all  concerned 

2.  Establishing  by  ordinance  or  charter  provi- 
sions a  legal  right  to  use  the  other  depart- 
ments' property  and  have  supervision  over 
all  recreation  activities  on  it 

3.  Diplomatic  and  tactful  handling  of   inter- 
departmental   relations    by    the    department 
head." 

In  the  January  issue  of  THE  PLAYGROUND  Mr. 
Lincoln  E.  Rowley,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Recreation  Commissioners  of  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  made  an  inquiry  about  tennis.  A  reply  to 
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Mr.  Rowley's  question  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  C.  E.  Brewer,  Commissioner  of  Recreation  of 
Detroit. 

"We  found  that  the  Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  is 
the  best  construction  for  tennis  courts.  These 
tennis  courts  are  constructed  with  a  six-inch  base 
of  crushed  limestone  or  granite  with  two  inches 
of  Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt*  spread  on  top  and 
rolled  to  a  very  smooth  surface.  Upon  this  sur- 
face a  light  coating  of  white  Portland  cement  is 
dusted.  After  it  has  hardened  for  two  weeks,  the 
tennis  court  lines  are  painted  upon  the  surface. 
We  find  that  a  court  of  this  nature  costs  between 
$900  and  $1,000,  dependent  upon  local  costs  of 
labor  and  material.  However,  some  of  our  courts 
have  been  down  twelve  years  and  are  still  in  good 
condition,  so  this  is  not  an  excessive  cost.  These 
courts  make  the  care  and  maintenance  problem 
very  easy,  because  it  is  only  necessary  to  paint 
the  lines  on  the  court  and  put  up  the  net,  which 
we  leave  out  all  night.  The  only  maintenance  re- 
quired is  a  man  to  go  out  and  sweep  the  water  off 
the  courts  after  each  rain  storm. 

"In  the  use  of  courts,  our  permits  are  issued 
fifteen  minutes  of  every  hour  for  the  next  hour. 
The  director  goes  over  to  the  tennis  courts  on  the 
even  hour  and  blows  a  whistle  for  the  people 
to  get  off  and  assigns  the  people  who  have  the  per- 
mits for  the  next  hour.  The  whole  operation  of 
issuing  the  permits,  etc.,  does  not  take  any  longer 
than  fifteen  minutes  for  ten  courts.  Our  rules 
for  the  use  of  tennis  courts  are  as  follows : 

1.  No  courts  reserved 

2.  If    people    are    waiting,    doubles    must    be 
played. 

3.  No  permits  issued  to  persons  under  18  years 
of  age  on  Sundays,  holidays  or  week  days 

after  5  p.m. 

4.  Players  must  wear  soft  soled  shoes,  without 
heels. 

"The  question  of  the  number  of  courts  needed 
per  thousand  population,  is  a  very  difficult  one  to 
answer.  It  depends  upon  the  locality,  interest  be- 
ing taken  in  tennis  in  that  locality,  and  the  natural 
facilities  for  building  courts.  In  Detroit  we  have 
enough  private  and  public  tennis  courts  to  make 
one  tennis  court  per  every  twelve  thousand  people. 
We  find  on  Saturday,  Sunday  and  holidays  that 
we  should  have  ten  times  that  number  of  courts. 
During  the  other  periods  of  the  week  we  have' 
more  than  enough  courts.  As  a  general  recom- 
mendation, I  should  say  as  a  minimum  require- 
ment a  city  should  have  at  least  one  municipal 
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court  for  every  ten  thousand  population  and  the 
ideal  should  be  one  court  for  every  five  thousand." 


Recreation  problems  are  reaching  us  every  day ! 
Now  for  the  answers !  Don't  miss  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  your  experiences  available  for  "the 
other  fellow."  Someone  may  not  agree  with  you 
and  will  say  so— but  this  just  adds  to  the  interest ! 

Let  us  hear  from  you  on  some  of  the  following 
questions : 

Mr.  Ernst  Herman  of  the  Playground  Com- 
mission of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  writes : 

"There  are  a  number  of  questions  in  your  Ques- 
tion Box  which  ought  to  bring  interesting  an- 
swers, as  for  instance  the  ones  about  provisions 
for  pre-school  children.  I  am  always  wondering 
why  I  do  not  find  large  platforms  for  block 
buildings  and  large  supplies  of  Hennessey  Blocks 
on  playgrounds.  Then  there  are  the  shelter  pro- 
visions for  babies  in  baby  carriages  to  give  older 
sisters  a  chance  to  play. 

"Another  good  question  is  the  adequate  appro- 
priations from  the  city  budget.  This  indicates 
that  we  have  made  but  little  progress. 

"Here  are  a  few  questions :  Why  is  a  tennis 
court  not  a  tennis  court  if  it  has  no  backstops? 

"Why  is  a  skating  rink  a  poor  investment  if  it 
does  not  double  the  number  of  days  of  skating 
every  winter? 

"Why  small  sand  boxes  with  dry  sand  for  babies 
and  moist  sand  in  larger  boxes  for  older  children  ? 

"What  is  the  best  type  of  drinking  fountains 
for  playgrounds  ? 

"Has  a  fixed  program  on  playgrounds  for  the 
children  any  value? 

"What  about  archery  courts  on  the  play- 
grounds? 

"I  believe  we  should  stimulate  prompt  and  ex- 
haustive replies  to  the  question  asked  in  the  No- 
vember number — 'Should  the  design  of  a  play- 
ground be  formal  and  the  treatment  architectural/ 
etc.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
since  color  scheme  and  aesthetic  background  and 
something  to  respect  and  cherish  are  lessons  which 
hiay  be  learned  by  children  during  play." 


"Play    is    always    best    when    multiplied    by 
the   work  dimension.      Most  work  is  only  one 
dimension." — Joseph  Lee,  April  17,  1924. 


Ike 

DUO-ART 

Gymnasium     Piano 

"Will  be  exhibited 

at 

Haddon  Hall 
During 

PLAYGROUND  &  RECREATION 
CONGRESS 

October  16-21,  1924 
Atlantic   City,  N.  J. 

Recent  installations  made  at 

Atlantic  City  High  School  and 

Missouri  AVomen's  College 

&•    AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

Educational  Department 
AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Special 

Combination 

Offer 


THE  NATIONAL  ATHLETE, 

A    monthly    magazine    of    amateur  $1.50 

sports   in  our  institutions.     Of   in-  Per  Year 
terest  to  all  sport  enthusiasts. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  $2.00 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation.  Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
These  magazines  taken  together     $2.50 


Send  your  subscription  to 

THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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MAGAZINES   RECEIVED 


PHYSICAL   EDUCATION 

for  Women — Accredited 

•TWO-YEAR  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical 
•*•  Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers 
and  Swimming  Instructors.  Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men  and 
women. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in  the 
country.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools  admitted 
without  examination.  Fine  Dormitories  for  non-resident  students. 

AF»F*LY      NOW! 

We  are  now  in  our  new  building  in  a  fine  residential  section  of 
Chicago — within  walking  distance  of  two  of  Chicago's  finest  Parks 
and  of  the  Chicago  University.  New  gymnasium — new  classrooms 
and  laboratories — new  dormitory.  All  modern,  up-to-date  facilities 
and  equipment. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

For     illustrated     catalog     address     Frances     Musselman.     Principal, 
Dept.   1/5,  5026'  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MANUAL  on  ORGANIZED  CAMPING 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 

Editor,  L.  H.  Weir 

The  Macmillan  Company 


A  practical  handbook  on  all  phases  of  organized  camping 
based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  camping  in  the  United 
States. 


May    be    purchased    from    the 
PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 

315    Fourth   Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price   ($2.00) 


FOLK-SONGS— AND— FOLK-CUSTOMS 

For  Festivals  and  Entertainments 
RUSSIAN  FOLK  SONGS  75  cents 

I    Twenty-four  of   the   most    typical   and   tuneful    old    Slavic   songs 
for   group    singing. 

MARENKA  $1.00 

I    An   operetta   of   folk   customs,    songs   and   dances. 

SLAVIC  FOLK  DANCES  $1.75 

(Music,  descriptive  text  and  pictures  showing  the  costumes 
and  figures  of  these  old  folk  dances.  Just  what  th«  recreation 
leader  needs. 

FOLK  FESTIVALS  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
COMMUNITY  $1.50 

I  Resource  material  on  folk  customs  and  the  technique  of  folk 
festivals.  Pour  delightful  festivals  are  given  in  detail. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  SONGS 

150  cents 
For  the  Christmas  Community  Center  program.  The  quaint  old 
carols  and  rounds  of  the  old  countries. 


THE   WOMANS 
PRESS 


\    600  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


TRAINING  IN  RECREATION 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

One  and  two  year  courses  In  community  recreation  leadership,  social 
service  and  settlement  work,  physical  training  and  playground  work, 
play  writing  and  play  production  for  amateurs. 

NEW  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Write   for    catalog 

RECREATION  TRAINING    SCHOOL    OF    CHICAGO 
800  S.  Halsted  Street  (Hull-House) 


Magazines    and    Pamphlets 
Recently  Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation   Workers 
and  Officials 

MAGAZINES 

The  American  City — August,  1924 
Saving  the  Parks  for  Their  Proper  Purpose 
Pageantry  in  the  Parks     by  Karl  B.  Raymond 
A  Community  of  2,000  Plans  Its  Fourth  Park 
Milwaukee  to  Have  Playgrounds  Within  %.   Mile  of 

Every  Child 
A  Stadium  in  the  City-of-the-Average    by  Daniel  L. 

Casey 
Parks  and  Recreation — July-August,  1924 

An  Original  Doll  Show     by  Flora  J.  Wolfson 
The  Playground  Circus    by  C.  H.  English 
Art — and  the  Model  Airplane    by  V.  K.  Brown 
Problems  of  a  Recreation  Executive    by  V.  K.  Brown 
The  Grab  Bag    by  V.  K.  Brown 

A  discussion  of  citizenship  on  the  playground  and 
of  neighborhood  service  as  a  playground  teacher 
The  Survey — Midmonthly — August  15,  1924 
Home  Made  Communities 

The  interesting  story  of   a  number  of   rural   com- 
munities who  by  attempting  to  solve  their  recreation 
problems  have  created  an  unusual  community  spirit 
The  Nation's  Health— August  15,  1924 

General    Participation    in    Athletics    in    the    Student 
Health   Program  by  Dr.   William   H.   Barrow,    M.D., 
Stanford  University,  California 
Motor  View — August,   1924 
Push— Boys— Push ! 

A  description  of  the  city  championship  pushmobile 
races  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Recreation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Child  Health  Magazine — August,  1924 
The  Challenge  of  the  Children    by  William  P.  Lucas, 

y  r» 

Mind  problems  of  the  growing  child 
The  Woman  Citizen— August  9,  1924 

Women  Play  Leaders 
Hygeia — August,    1924 

Public    Recreation — A    Health    Resource    by     Mabel 

Travis  Wood 

PAMPHLETS 

Municipal  Golf  Links.  Compiled  by  the  Civic  Develop- 
ment Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  description  of  the  history  and  growth  of  municipal 
golf  links,  with  suggestions  for  laying  out  the  course 
and  rules  for  the  use  of  the  course.  The  statement 
also  contains  some  statistics  on  cities  having  courses, 
acreage,  cost  and  charges 

Park  Facilities.  Compiled  by  the  Civic  Development- 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States 

Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency  Pamphlet  No.  1 

Published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Pre- 
venting Delinquency,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
A  statement  concerning  the  purpose,  methods  and 
organization  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency 

Some  Extra-Curricular  Problems  of  the  Classroom  by 
Bernard  Glueck,  M.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Children's 
Guidance,  New  York  City.  Pamphlet  No.  3,  Joint 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency 

Correlating  Play  and  Class  Room  Work    by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.     Volume  3,  No.  9.     University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 
Suggestions   for  making  class   room  work  interesting 
and  vital  by  play  projects 
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Patented 

Stationary  Circle 

Travel  Rings 
(Does  not  revolve) 

Send  for  Catalog 


A  Child's  Principal  Business  is 

PLAY 

Let  us  help  to  make  their  play 

PROFITABLE 

PUT  SOMETHING  NEW  IN  YOUR  PLAYGROUND 

The  children  get  tired  of  the  same  old  things. 

We  manufacture  Circle  Travel  Rings,  Para- 
zontal  Bars,  Rock-A-Bye  Swings,  Safety  Plat- 
form Slides,  Flying  Swing,  Circle  Waves,  Climb- 
ing Trees,  etc. 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

Aluminum  bronze  fittings,  roller  bearings  equipped  with  alemite 
greasing  nipple.     Durability  and  safety  first. 

PATTERSON-WILLIAMS  MFG.  GO. 

Improved  Playground  Apparatus 

SAN  JOSE,   GAL.  Agents  Wanted 


SPECIAL   COMBINATION    OFFER 


THE  ATHLETIC  JOURNAL 

A  magazine  for  athletic  coaches  and  physical  directors 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation 


$1.00 
Per  Year 

$2.00 
Per  Year 


Total    $3.00 
These  magazines  taken  together    $225 


Send  your 
Subscription  to 


THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Delaware  State  Parent -Teacher  Association  Year  Book 
1924-1925.  Bulletin  Volume  6,  No.  4.  Service  Citizens 
of  Delaware 

A  Basis  for  Music  in  the  Work-Study-Play  School 
by  Will  Earhart,  City  School  Leaflet  No.  17.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Fourth  International  Child  Welfare  Congress.  Bulletin 
Volume  1  No.  18  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund 
International  Union,  4  Rue  Massot,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land 

Golden  Rule  Note-Book  Prepared  by  Charles  V.  Vickrey 
A  pamphlet  containing  plans  for  the  observance  of 
International  Golden  Rule  Sunday,  December  7,  1924, 
for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  Near  East  Relief 

Near  East  Relief  Report  to  Congress  for  1923  Pre- 
pared by  National  Headquarters  of  Near  East  Relief, 
151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Annual  Message  of  George  E,  Cryer,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  containing  the  reports  of  various  city 
departments  including  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Playground  Department 

New  York  State  Parks  A  statement  of  what  the  pro- 
posed state  park  bond  issue  of  $15,000,000  will  mean 
to  the  citizens  of  New  York 

Play  Production  for   the   Country    Theatre    by  A.   M. 
Drummond,  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin.     Published  by 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York 
PROGRAMS 

Second  Annual  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth  of  July  Celebra- 
tion under  the  auspices  of  the  Girls'  Community  Ser- 
vice Club,  Curtis  Bay  Committee,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 

Official  Program  Safe  and  Sane  Celebration,  Patterson 
Park,  Baltimore 
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COMMUNITY  SERVICE   IN  NEW   HAVEN 


Community  Service  in 
New  Haven 

(Continued  from  page  406) 

service.  We  are  hoping  that  our  colored  work 
will  soon  be  made  much  more  efficient  by  the  use 
of  a  $60,000  Community  House  for  the  colored 
people  which  is  nearing  completion.  In  addition 
to  her  own  regular  work  Miss  Wright  helps  a 
great  deal  in  the  occasional  activities  which  come 
up  from  time  to  time.  She  is  giving  outdoor 
movie  entertainments  twice  a  week  at  present 
which  are  well  attended.  A  short  time  ago  we 
had  a  "Music  Week"  with  a  very  extensive  and 
varied  program  which  reached  in  one  way  or 
another  nearly  all  our  citizens,  and  Miss  Wright 
as  Secretary  of  the  Committee  was  really  the 
directing  head.  An  interesting  article  might  be 
written  on  the  activities  of  that  week. 

Miss  Willie  Greene  Day  has  charge  of  our 
work  for  Women  and  Girls.  That  is  also  very 
diversified,  but  she  tries  to  relate  it  to  neighbor- 
hood groups  which  she  has  formed  and  is  still 
forming  in  the  different  sections  of  the  city.  She 
also  puts  on  recreational  programs  for  groups 
already  formed  in  the  settlement  houses  and  else- 
where. Our  motto  in  all  departments  is  to  "work 
with,  through,  and  for  all  agencies  whose  object 
is  a  better  city."  Miss  Day's  object  is  to  get 
the  people  interested  in  doing  things  for  them- 
selves and  guiding  them  in  the  right  channels. 
Her  activities  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  Miss 
Wright.  Special  mention  might  be  made  of  a 
promising  work  among  Italian  girls,  very  helpful 
and  greatly  needed. 

Another  very  important  activity  just  getting 
under  way,  due  to  the  initiative  of  Miss  Day  and 
Mr.  Manning  is  Street  Playgrounds.  With  the 
cooperation  of  the  Public  Works  and  Police  De- 
partments play  programs  are  carried  on  on  nine 
closed  streets  every  Saturday  morning.  Smoothly 
paved  streets  are  selected  in  localities  where  "race 
suicide"  is  not  the  practice  and  the  hundreds  of 
children  who  gather  on  every  one  of  these  streets 
are  directed  in  their  play  by  two  teachers,  a  man 
and  a  woman.  Roller  skating  is  the  appealing 
sport  for  those  who  can  procure  skates,  but  of 
course  a  large  majority  have  to  be  directed  in 
other  forms  of  play.  Competitive  play  is  favored. 
This  innovation  will  enrich  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  little  folks  during  the  hot  summer  months. 

Elmer  L.  Manning,  director  of  our  Boys'  Work, 
is  an  organizer.  To  simply  catalogue  the  mani- 
fold activities  of  his  department  would  require 


more  space  than  is  available.  His  aim  is  to  reach 
the  "under  privileged"  boy  (I  don't  like  that 
phrase  and  wish  some  one  would  invent  a  better 
one)  who  is  not  reached  or  only  slightly  influ- 
enced by  other  agencies — the  "gangs" — and  put 
interests  into  their  lives  that  will  steer  them  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  ways  of  right  living.  He 
organizes  them  into  clubs,  leagues  and  associa- 
tions for  competitive  games  with  all  the  machinery 
necessary  to  enforce  the  "rules  of  the  game." 
That  to  my  mind  is  the  greatest  value  in  his  work 
— the  rules  of  the  game.  These  boys  have  not 
been  subject  to  discipline  nor  are  many  of  them 
amenable  to  enforced  discipline,  but  they  learn  to 
subordinate  their  own  wills  to  direction  and  con- 
trol by  voluntarily  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  they  are 
sticklers  for  the  rules,  once  they  have  been  sold 
on  the  idea. 

A  brief  catalog  of  the  most  important  of  Com- 
munity Service  Boys  Work  would  include 

Teams    Players 

City  Amateur  Baseball  Federation.   64         1260 
Citv  Amateur  Basketball  Federation  54           832 

* 

City  Amateur  Hockey  Federation.  .  16  200 
Mr.  Manning  is  just  completing  a  piece  of  work 
which  is  rather  unique.  We  have  eight  large 
Parochial  Schools  which  have  had  no  organized 
athletics.  He  has  both  the  boys  and  girls  or- 
ganized for  competitive  play  to  include  baseball, 
basketball,  soccer,  field  hockey.  The  readers  of 
THE  PLAYGROUND  might  be  interested  to  learn 
how  this  experiment  turns  out.  Among  Mr. 
Manning's  minor  accomplishments  is  the  in- 
stallation of  street  shower  baths  which  are 
patronized  by  thousands  during  the  hot  months. 
These  are  in  operation  every  day,  of  course  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Fire  Department. 

In  all  this  work  that  I  have  been  outlining  Com- 
munity Service  in  New  Haven  has  been  ably 
assisted  by  the  National  Office  and  the  District 
Representative,  Mr.  Curtis  L.  Harrington.  The 
facilities  of  the  New  York  office  have  been  in- 
valuable to  us  in  the  matter  of  suggestions,  in- 
struction, and  whole-hearted  cooperation.  We 
have  been  frequently  furnished  with  play  leaders, 
and  at  the  beginning  a  good  deal  of  survey  work 
was  done  on  the  initiative  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  national  organization.  Mr.  Harrington  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  our  work  at  all  tunes,  and 
the  workers  whom  we  have  were  procured  with 
his  help.  The  writer  wishes  to  voice  the  gratitude 
of  the  Committee  to  the  officers  in  New  York 
and  to  Mr.  Harrington  for  this  assistance. 


Healthy  minds 

live  in  healthy  bodies 

A  RE  you  using  the  Victrola  as  your  indispensable  ally  on  the  play- 
^*  ground? 

The  long  list  of  splendid  recordings  for  Folk  Dancing  has  been 
lately  augmented  by  some  interesting  folk  games — the  splendid 
"Promenade"  or  "Popularity  March" — with  its  piercing  whistle  for 
changing  directions  and  partners,  which  makes  of  it  a  wonderful 
"get-together"  for  a  party — the  delightful  old  colonial  square  dance 
—"Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille"  with  directions  given  for  the  difficult 
figures  and  "called"  as  in  the  old  times.  "The  Haymakers"  is  another 
old  colonial  dance  with  directions  also  given  on  the  record. 


Broom  Dance 
Gossiping  Ulla 


(2)    Bummel   Schottische 

(2)  On  the  Bridge  of  Avignon 


Popularity  Dance  Part  1 
Popularity  Dance  Part  2 

Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille— Part  1 
Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille — Part  2 

Uncle  Steve's  Quadrille— Part  3 

The  Haymakers — Magnolia  Reel — Staten  Island 


19348 


35745 


35739 


35740 


The  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "The  Victrola  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Recreation  and  Play,"  will  be  sent  free  on  application,  or  may 
be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  any  dealer  in  Victor  products. 


Educational  Department 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  , 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
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F:\IRMOOT  PLAYGROUND 

VbONSOCKET,  R.I. 


AN  UNUSUAL  PLAYGROUND  DEVELOPMENT 
(See  p.  452;  also  p.  465) 
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The  World  at  Play 


Just  for  Joy. — The  Chicago  Tribune  in  a  lead- 
ing editorial  on  July  16,  1924,  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  municipal  statesman- 
ship in  the  history  of  Chicago  was  the  filling  in 
of  submerged  lands  on  Lake  Michigan  so  as  to 
create  a  wonderful  park,  which  is  the  pride  of 
the  city. 

At  the  present  time  a  chain  of  seven  large 
bathing  beaches  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  per- 
sons is  being  developed  by  filling  in  submerged 
lands.  The  value  of  the  land  which  is  being 
built  up  will  be  not  less  than  six  million  dollars. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  speaks  of  the  recreation 
advantages  of  Naples  and  San  Francisco,  and 
then  calls  attention  to  what  it  means  to  Chicago 
to  have  such  concerts,  opera,  golf  courses,  tennis 
grounds,  yacht  harbors,  recreation  parks,  bathing 
beaches,  and  other  recreation  resources.  The 
Tribune  pays  tribute  to  the  city  planners  and  to 
the  park  leaders  who  have  initiated  these  develop- 
ments. These  men  were  "municipal  statesmen, 
dreamers  and  practical  doers,  citizens  of  the  rare 
breed  which  makes  a  city  great."  Other  news- 
papers of  the  nation  have  commented  widely  upon 
this  editorial  and  the  achievements  it  celebrates. 

A  hard-headed  business  man,  after  reading  this 
editorial,  Wrote :  "May  the  time  come  when  we 
shall  see  this  vision  and  practical  foresight  ex- 
tending to  the  little  cities  throughout  America!" 

A  State  Council  of  Parks  Has  Been  Estab- 
lished in  New  York. — The  law  provides  that 
the  Council  shall  act  as  a  central  advisory  agency 
for  all  lands,  parks  and  places  of  historic,  scien- 
tific and  scenic  interest,  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  State  funds,  which  are  not  by  law  under 
the  authority  and  control  of  the  Conservation 
Commission.  The  object  of  this  last  clause  is  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  forest  preserves  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Catskills  are  excepted  from  the 
authority  of  the  State  Council. 

The  law  also  gives  the  Council  power  to  formu- 
late and  suggest  plans  for  the  management  and 


improvement  of  the  parks  under  its  jurisdiction 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  park 
policy.  Also  to  plan  for  connections  between 
parks  and  to  recommend  such  connections  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works ;  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  for  information  on  park  planning  and 
administrative  matters,  and  to  make  available  in- 
formation on  parks  and  recreation,  to  counties, 
towns,  cities  and  villages.  This  may  also  be  ex- 
tended to  individual  citizens  who  make  inquiry 
of  anything  relating  to  recreation  in  the  State 
Parks. 

The  Council  is  empowered  to  administer  such 
new  parks  as  may  come  under  its  jurisdiction 
where  they  are  so  small  or  so  undeveloped  as  not 
to  require  a  separate  district  commission. 

Robert  Moses,  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil, has  been  for  a  number  of  years  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Association,  which  has  done 
excellent  service  in  preparing  a  state  park  plan 
and  in  furthering  the  bond  issue  for  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  extension  of  the  state  park 
system.  This  bond  issue  passed  the  last  Legislature 
and  comes  up  before  the  people  in  November  and 
must  then  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  next 
winter  in  order  to  make  it  effective.  One  of  the 
concerns  of  the  State  Council  of  Parks  will  be 
to  show  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  the  desira- 
bility of  this  bond  issue  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  state's  recreation  facilities. 

Raymond  H.  Torrey  is  Secretary. 

Compulsory  Physical  and  Health  Educa- 
tion Laws. — Edgar  W.  Everts,  Director  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  writes  that 
the  physical  and  health  education  law  passed  in 
Minnesota  is  having  a  very  fine  effect  in  extend- 
ing not  only  the  building  of  school  playgrounds 
but  also  of  municipal  grounds.  He  further  states 
that  the  pushing  of  more  state-wide  compulsory 
physical  education  laws  will  have  more  far-reach- 
ing effects  than  merely  on  the  children  themselves. 
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This  Mr.  Everts  has  proven  in  his  work  through 
the  organization  of  many  play  days  in  Minne- 
apolis where  the  parents  were  as  much  interested 
in  the  events  as  the  children. 

International  Labor  Conference  Recog- 
nizes Importance  of  a  Wise  Use  of  Leisure. 
—The  International  Lahor  Conference,  held  at 
Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, passed  among  other  resolutions  relating  to 
the  use  of  spare  time  the  following: 

....  the  Conference  thinks  it  right  to  rec- 
ommend those  schemes  which  have  for  their 
object : 

(a)  The  improvement  of  the  workers'  domes- 
tic economy  and   family  life    (workers'  gardens, 
allotments,  poultry  keeping)    which  comhine  the 
benefits  of  recreation  with  the  feeling  that  some 
addition,   however   slight,   is   being   made   to   the 
family  resources ; 

(b)  The   development  of  the   physical  health 
and  strength  of  the  workers  by  means  of  games 
and  sports  which  enable  young  workers  who  are 
working  under  the  highly  specialized  conditions 
prevalent  in  modern  industry  to  give  free  play  to 
their  energies  in  a  manner  which  encourages  free 
play  and  the  spirit  of  emulation ; 

(c)  The  extension  of  technical  domestic  and 
general  education    (libraries,  reading  rooms,  lec- 
tures,   technical    courses,    educational    courses) 
which  meet  one  of  the  workers'  most  keenly  felt 
needs  and  affords  the  best  means  of  progress  to 
industrial  communities. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  1o  the 
members  that  an  active  and  effective  propaganda 
should  be  undertaken  in  each  country  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  proper  use  of  the  spare  time  of 
the  workers. 

Fall  River  Inaugurates  a  Year-Round  Pro- 
gram.— Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  through  re- 
cent action  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  has  placed  its  recreation  work  on  a 
year-round  basis.  A  supplementary  budget  of 
$17,500  has  been  provided,  and  this  additional 
fund,  which  raises  the  1924  appropriation  to 
$22,000,  will  carry  the  work  from  July  1,  when 
the  playgrounds  opened,  until  January  1,  when 
the  budget  will  be  made  up.  Miss  Helen  M. 
Leary,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  play- 
ground movement  in  Fall  River  since  its  initiation, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 


She  will  be  assisted  by  a  staff  of  trained  workers 
including  supervisors  of  boys'  activities,  of  girls 
and  children  and  of  athletics  and  dramatics. 

The  extension  of  the  work  began  this  summer 
with  the  opening  up  of  thirteen  small  play  centers, 
in  addition  to  the  twelve  larger  playgrounds  the 
city  has  maintained  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  program  for  the  fall  and  winter  months 
will  include  after-school  play  for  the  children,  the 
organization  of  various  community  leagues  for 
different  sports  and  typical  community  center  ac- 
tivities in  at  least  three  centers. 

The  establishment  of  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion and  the  extension  of  the  work  from  a  summer 
program  to  one  covering  the  entire  year  is  due  to 
the  efforts  of  a  Committee  on  Community  Recrea- 
tion made  up  of  a  number  of  prominent  men  and 
women  which  was  organized  last  January.  This 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  D.  F.  Sullivan 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  recreation  condi- 
tions in  Fall  River  and  presented  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  Mayor  some  time  in  the 
spring. 

Bedford,  Indiana,  Becomes  a  Year-Round 
Recreation  City. — So  successful  did  the  sum- 
mer recreation  activities  in  Bedford  prove  that  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  city  to  place  the  work 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Loren  C.  Griggs,  who  had 
charge  of  the  summer  activities,  will  be  retained 
as  the  Superintendent  of  Recreation. 

The  Second  All-Philadelphia  Conference 
on  Social  Work.— The  All-Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence on  Social  Work  has  recently  published  the 
findings  of  its  second  conference  held  April  9 
to  11.  One  section  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  recreation.  Mrs.  P.  H.  Valentine,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Smith  Memorial  Playgrounds, 
told  of  the  miniature  community  life  at  each  play 
center,  started  quite  simply  and  naturally  by  the 
children  and  aided  by  a  sympathetic  staff.  Here 
at  these  centers  the  children  in  their  play  life  are 
working  out  the  problems  incidental  to  community 
life :  home  making,  community  making,  municipal 
government  and  many  other  phases  of  present 
day  life. 

Racial  adjustments  through  neighborhood 
groups  was  discussed  by  Forrester  B.  Washington, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Armstrong  Associa- 
tion, who  told  how  the  Association  is  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  adjustment  caused  by  the 
immigration  of  the  southern  negro  into  the  great 
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population  centers  of  the  North  through  the  de- 
velopment of  neighborhood  groups  which  usually 
take  the  form  of  clubs  organized  at  the  homes 
of  old  residents  in  the  various  neighborhoods  of 
the  newcomers.  To  these  clubs  are  sent  speakers 
representing  various  interests  such  as  night 
schools,  public  health  nursing,  preventive  clinics 
and  home  economics.  The  different  groups  visit 
each  other  and  in  this  way  an  intermingling  of  the 
old  and  new  residents  is  brought  about. 

In  an  address  on  the  settlement  as  a  community 
factor,  Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White  of  Elizabeth 
Peabody  House,  Boston,  traced  briefly  the  history 
of  the  settlement  movement  and  the  contribution 
which  it  had  made  since  the  beginning  in  the 
United  States  in  1887  to  general  welfare  and  civic 
movements  such  as  housing,  district  nursing,  vo- 
cational guidance  and  vocational  education,  health 
and  recreation. 

The  emphasis  of  the  present  day,  Mrs.  White 
pointed  out,  is  on  the  cultural  and  spiritual  values 
— all  the  values  which  help  to  develop  in  people 
inner  resources.  Today  we  emphasize  beauty  in 
housing,  not  merely  water  supply  and  sanitation. 
In  recreation,  instead  of  merely  physical  develop- 
ment, we  are  stressing  the  cultural  values  to  be 
found  in  music,  dramatics  and  art. 

From  the  Playground  to  the  Home. — That 
the  handcraft  program  arranged  for  the  play- 
ground children  of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  is 
having  its  influence  on  the  home  is  evidenced  by 
the  keen  interest  which  a  number  of  mothers  are 
taking  in  rug  weaving  and  similar  forms  of  hand- 
craft.  As  a  result  of  an  appeal  from  these 
mothers  to  the  playground  workers,  a  special 
order  has  been  placed  by  the  Recreation  Commis- 
sion for  heavy  yarn  and  crochet  hooks  for  mak- 
ing rugs.  One  of  the  playground  girls  who  won 
a  prize  for  rug  weaving  is  showing  the  mothers 
how  it  should  be  done. 

Branf  ord's  First  Aquatic  Meet. — In  August, 
Branford  Township,  Connecticut,  held  its  first 
aquatic  meet  under  the  auspices  of  Community 
Service. 

There  were  200  entries  taking  part  in  the 
twenty-two  events  scheduled  which  included  a 
speed  boat  race,  diving  contest  for  boys,  girls, 
men  and  women,  a  township  championship  sail- 
boat race,  a  motor  boat  race,  swimming  contests, 
canoe  and  rowboat  championship  and  a  number 


of  novelty  water  events  such  as  a  canoe  tilting 
contest,  watermelon  grab  and  canoe  obstacle  race. 

Development  under  Self-Government. — The 
Oak  Park  Playground  Board  last  summer  organ- 
ized a  junior  police  force  composed  of  six  boys 
from  each  playground  who  had  shown  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  leadership.  Five  of  these  served 
as  patrolmen,  one  as  lieutenant,  while  an  older 
boy  was  made  chief  of  the  force.  The  boys,  who 
have  their  own  uniforms  and  police  stars,  were 
regularly  sworn  in  at  special  exercises  by  the 
President  of  the  village  and  the  Chief  of  the  regu- 
lar Police  Department.  The  Chief  has  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  boys  and  has  given  them 
military  drill;  they  march  in  all  special  parades. 
The  junior  police  have  been  veritable  right-hand 
men  to  the  play  leader  in  keeping  order  on  the 
grounds. 

The  junior  police  with  the  junior  play  leaders 
organized  from  among  the  older  boys  and  girls 
meet  once  a  week  with  the  play  leader  to  discuss 
playground  problems.  The  junior  leaders  are 
encouraged  to  bring  in  new  games  and  to  try 
them  out  and  offer  constructive  suggestions. 
These  often  prove  really  valuable.  Each  play- 
ground has  dramatic  clubs,  storytelling,  hiking, 
athletics,  musical  and  sewing  clubs.  Every  or- 
ganization has  its  officers  and  as  far  as  possible 
a  definitely  outlined  program.  The  indoor  base- 
ball, volley  ball,  horseshoe  and  basketball  teams 
are  all  organized  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  their  activities  is  thrown  squarely  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  officers. 

The  musical  club  or  toy  symphony  has  been 
broadcast  in  a  rendition  of  Moszkowski's  La 
Sercnuta.  This  little  group  of  forty  children 
nearly  all  under  eleven  years  of  age  is  probably 
the  first  to  be  broadcast  in  this  country.  The 
community  clubs  have  invited  the  children  of  the 
dramatic  clubs  to  give  their  plays  before  them,  as 
has  also  the  Public  Library. 

A  Get-Together  Picnic. — Twenty-five  hun- 
dred people,  many  of  them  farmers  from  rural 
districts,  attended  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  picnics 
arranged  by  Wabash,  Indiana,  Community  Service 
during  the  past  summer.  A  picnic  supper  pre- 
ceded the  program,  which  consisted  of  orchestral 
selections  by  the  boys'  orchestra  of  the  Christian 
Church,  songs  by  the  Junior  Gridiron  Chorus  and 
violin  and  vocal  solos.  Two  motion  picture  films 
were  shown.  "I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for 
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a  load  of  hay,"  was  the  verdict  of  one  of  the 
farmers. 


Boy  Scouts  and  the  Vote. — In  the  last  elec- 
tion over  54,000,000  men  and  women  were  quali- 
fied to  vote.  Of  this  number  more  than  27,500,000 
failed  to  go  to  the  polls. 

In  an  effort  to  help  meet  the  alarming  problem 
which  these  figures  present,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  urging  its  membership  of  almost 
700,000  Scouts  and  Scout  officials  and  the 
2,000,000  former  Scouts  to  make  an  earnest  ap- 
peal to  increase  the  voting  average  of  their  re- 
spective towns  and  cities,  beginning  with  their 
own  homes  and  neighborhoods. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  believe  that  the 
training  in  participating  citizenship  involved  in 
this  effort  will  be  very  valuable  and  stimulating 
for  the  boys  and  the  country  at  large. 

Developments  under  Way  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.— The  new  recreation  developments  planned 
for  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  are  now 
under  construction.  Of  the  $164,000  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  first  unit  $64,000  is  the  gift  of  the 
Doe  Estate  Company,  to  be  known  as  the  Kezar 
Memorial.  The  rest  of  the  funds  have  been  pro- 
vided by  municipal  appropriation.  A  bowl  will 
be  constructed  surrounding  a  field  which  will  be 
used  for  football,  baseball,  soccer  and  track  events. 
It  will  contain  a  440  oval  and  a  220  straightaway 
track.  Next  the  bowl  will  be  constructed  two 
exhibition  tennis  courts,  one  of  grass  and  the  other 
of  concrete  or  asphalt.  There  will  be  a  battery 
of  fourteen  ordinary  tennis  courts  and  a  hand  ball 
battery,  a  volley  ball  court,  a  clock  putting  green, 
archery  lines  and  ground  fly-casting  areas. 

A  second  section  of  the  unit  will  be  begun  as 
soon  as  the  first  is  completed.  It  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $85,000  and  will  contain  an  in- 
door basketball  pavilion  with  facilities  for  4,000 
spectators  and  a  club  house  for  athletes. 

In  St.  Louis. — During  the  past  summer, 
Rodowe  Abeken,  who  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote public  recreation  in  St.  Louis,  has  been 
serving  as  Superintendent  of  the  playgrounds  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city. 
The  study  which  Mr.  Abeken  has  made  and  his 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Education  will 
mean  much  to  the  city's  recreation  development. 


Woonsocket's  First  Model   Playground. — 

Fairmount  Playground  at  Woonsocket,  Rhode 
Island,  which  has  been  laid  out  by  Arthur  Leland 
of  Newport,  presents  some  interesting  features 
in  playground  design.  The  highest  part  of  the 
field  is  twenty-six  feet  above  the  lowest  portion 
known  as  the  "Baby  Playground."  From  this 
point  the  playground  rises  to  the  east,  west  and 
also  to  the  south.  The  problem  of  making  level 
playing  areas  without  incurring  prohibitive  ex- 
pense was  solved  by  planning  the  grading  at  four 
different  levels.  The  elevation  of  the  baseball, 
football  and  athletic  field  is  approximately  166 
feet;  of  the  baby  playground  155.2  feet;  of  the 
children's  playground  158.1  feet;  of  the  tennis 
courts  154.75  feet.  All  the  many  other  and 
varied  facilities  of  the  playground  are  located  on 
a  slope. 

The  entire  ground  is  surrounded  by  thorn 
hedges  carefully  trimmed  to  make  a  living  fence, 
and  between  the  tennis  courts  is  a  vine-covered 
pergola  for  shade.  There  are  innumerable 
boulders  in  the  field  which  are  to  be  utilized  in 
making  the  stone  retaining  walls  around  the  baby 
playground. 

In  a  New  Jersey  Community. — Among  the 
cities  reporting  on  unusually  successful  play- 
ground seasons  for  1924  is  Ridge  wood,  New 
Jersey,  a  community  of  about  8,000  people,  where 
the  Beech-Union  Street  Playground,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Myers,  offered  a 
splendid  program  of  activities.  Some  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  of  the  program  was  the 
spirit  of  leadership  developed  among  some  of  the 
children  who  on  their  own  initiative  would  take 
the  lead  in  organizing  games  and  activities.  On 
the  closing  day  of  the  season  a  play  demonstration 
was  held  with  quoit  pitching  contests,  races  for 
boys  and  girls,  necktie  and  apron  tying  relays  and 
balloon  blowing  races.  There  were  baseball  and 
volley  ball  games. 

Team  Play  for  the  Children. — The  opening 
last  summer  of  four  swimming  pools  in  East 
Hampton,  Mass.,  is  a  shining  example  of  com- 
munity team  work.  The  Civic  League  undertook 
the  task  of  arousing  interest  in  the  project  and 
provided  dressing  tents;  the  Police  Department 
guaranteed  police  supervision  and  the  School 
Committee  agreed  to  supply  instructors  at  speci- 
fied hours. 
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The  Polish  priest,  at  the  request  of  the  School 
Committee,  gave  the  use  of  the  parochial  school 
ground  as  a  playground. 

Getting  Everybody  to  Help. — Recreation 
workers  are  more  and  more  finding  it  a  valuable 
part  of  their  work  to  interpret  the  recreation 
movement  to  local  groups  and  thus  secure  their 
cooperation.  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  city  playground  of  Albany,  Georgia,  re- 
cently addressed  the  Pilot  Club,  a  group  of  busi- 
ness women,  on  the  subject  of  the  local  play- 
ground. The  Club  has  promised  to  give  some  new 
equipment  and  will  help  with  the  work  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  takes  time,  but  it  is  worth  while ! 

Chattanooga  Goes  Ahead. — "A  most  success- 
ful summer"  is  the  report  from  Miss  Clara  D. 
Pindell,  Director  of  the  Playgrounds  of  Chat- 
tanooga. One  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  the 
program  was  the  presentation  of  the  Pageant  of 
Play.  Assisting  the  recreation  officials  in  this 
event  was  the  Elks'  Club  which  furnished  trucks 
and  automobiles  for  over  3,000  children.  Supper 
was  served  the  children  at  the  close  of  the 
pageant. 

Last  summer  eighteen  playgrounds  were  con- 
ducted. The  following  list  of  clubs  and  special 
activities  and  of  impromptu  activities  explains  in 
part,  at  least,  why  the  grounds  were  so  popular: 

Clubs  and  Special  Activities. — Open  "house" 
for  Community  Chest  baseball  games  between 
different  grounds,  scrap  book  making,  wash  rag 
dolls  for  soldiers'  hospitals,  band  concert  for  ice 
cream  supper,  horseshoe  tournament,  flag  raising, 
opening  of  three  playgrounds,  sewing  club,  cro- 
quet tournament,  volley  ball  club,  Kodak  picture 
clubs,  foot  race,  lawn  party,  lemonade  party, 
swimming  parties,  picnics,  doll  show,  better  baby 
week,  Tennessee  Power  Company  picnic. 

Impromptu  Activities. — Tacky  parties,  health 
poster  making,  health  talks,  Boys'  Day,  Girls' 
Day,  Special  Children's  Day  program  at  each 
playground,  story  acting,  cat  and  dog  show, 
demonstration  of  life  saving  by  Junior  Red  Cross 
and  National  Safety  Council,  athletic  clubs,  hikes. 

An  Abandoned  Canal  as  a  Recreation  Cen- 
ter.— Mayor  Daniel  L.  Cosgro  of  Cohoes,  New 
York,  has  conceived  the  unique  plan  of  utilizing 
for  recreation  a  part  of  the  old  abandoned  Erie 
Canal  running  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 


city  holds  three  large  tracts  situated  in  the  south- 
ern, central  and  northern  parts  of  the  city.  The 
southern  tract  containing  about  thirty  acres  will 
be  the  first  to  be  developed  into  a  great  athletic 
field.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  plan 
will  be  the  probable  utilization  of  the  locks.  One 
of  them,  120  feet  long  and  72  feet  wide,  will  be 
saved  undoubtedly  for  a  swimming  pool.  The 
walls  are  all  intact,  solid  masonry.  The  partition 
through  the  center,  if  knocked  out,  will  furnish 
the  filling  to  raise  the  bottom  to  proper  depth. 
Another  lock  somewhat  similarly  treated  may  be 
laid  out  in  tennis  and  hand  ball  courts. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  the  canal  are 
being  made  by  Mr.  Arthur  Leland  of  Newport. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  first  center  will  be  opened  in 
time  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  1925  summer 
season. 

A  Loan  Library  on  Recreation. — The  De- 
partment of  Rural  Social  Organization,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  New  York,  has  prepared  a  loan 
library  of  more  than  twenty  books  on  recreation 
arid  social  activities  which  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  any  resident  of  New  York  State  under  the 
following  conditions : 

Books  may  be  kept  for  three  weeks  only,  and 
only  one  book  is  loaned  at  a  time.  The  only  ex- 
pense to  the  borrower  is  the  postage  necessary  to 
return  the  book  to  the  College.  The  borrower  is 
asked  to  indicate  a  second  as  well  as  a  first  choice. 

Camp  Roosevelt. — Camp  Roosevelt,  the  camp 
conducted  by  Major  F.  L.  Beals,  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education  in  the  Chicago  High  Schools, 
has  completed  its  fifth  successful  year.  More 
than  five  thousand  lads  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  en- 
joyed the  wonderful  facilities  of  the  camp,  on 
Silver  Lake,  Indiana.  A  summer  school, 
R.  O.  T.  C.  and  a  junior  camp  are  offered. 

Chicago's  Singing  Concerts. — One  of  the 
splendid  contributions  of  the  South  Park  Com- 
missioners to  the  South  Chicago  section  of  the 
city  was  the  arrangement  last  summer  of  forty 
singing  concerts  at  the  ten  parks  of  which  the 
Commissioners  have  charge.  The  thirty-piece 
civic  band  provided  the  accompaniments  and 
Harry  Barnhart,  of  Rochester,  led  the  singing. 
Each  night  from  4,000  to  5,000  people  came  to- 
gether for  the  concerts.  Neither  rain  nor  absence 
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of  electricity  during  storms  could  mar  the  singing. 
Nor  was  there  less  enthusiasm  at  the  parks 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  was  made 
up  of  foreign  born  citizens.  At  Russell  Square 
in  the  shadow  of  the  steel  mills  5,000  people — 
95%  of  them  Polish — joined  in  the  singing  of 
American  folk  songs,  or  listened  with  shining 
eyes  as  the  band  played  Polish  folk  songs. 

A  Mammoth  Music  Memory  Contest. — 
Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  took  part  in  a  Music 
Memory  Contest  given  by  the  Goldman  Band  in 
Central  Park.  Excerpts  were  played  from  forty 
pieces  which  have  been  given  more  than  once 
during  the  summer.  Only  the  principal  air  of 
each  composition  was  given,  the  band  playing  with 
the  same  animation  and  expression  as  if  going 
through  the  whole  score. 

Members  of  the  Guggenheim  family,  through 
whose  generosity  the  concerts  were  made  possible, 
were  amazed  at  the  size  and  ardor  of  the  crowd. 

A  Musical  Experiment. — Evanston,  Illinois, 
believes  it  is  the  first  city  to  institute  toy  symphony 
orchestras  as  a  definite  part  of  the  daily  program 
on  the  outdoor  playgrounds.  Nine  playgrounds 
had  such  orchestras  in  the  summer  of  1924,  with 
memberships  of  from  12  to  20  children.  The 
experiment  has  been  very  successful. 

Evanston's  recreation  work  is  now  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  in  charge  of  a  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
W.  C.  Bechtold,  Superintendent. 

Special  Playground  Features  at  Cambridge. 

—The  summer  playground  program  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  included  street  showers  made  pos- 
sible by  twelve  sprinklers  carried  about  the  city, 
a  series  of  public  shows  in  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds attended  by  large  groups,  and  band  con- 
certs by  neighborhood  organizations  which  had 
been  a  feature  of  the  picture  shows.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Harvard  College  authorities, 
a  playground  was  conducted  by  the  Recreation 
Department  on  a  plot  of  land  owned  by  the  Col- 
lege corporation. 

Recreational  Features  in  Mobile. — During 
the  week  of  August  3  special  events  marked  every 
night  on  the  playgrounds  of  Mobile,  Alabama. 
Ye  Olde  Time  Songe  Nile  was  the  first,  when  the 
songs  that  mother  and  father,  grandmother  and 
grandfather,  used  to  sing  were  revived.  This  was 


followed  on  the  next  night  by  a  spelling  bee  for 
children  and  adults.  On  Wednesday  night  came 
the  popular  Funny  Page  Parade.  The  play- 
grounds closed  with  a  presentation  of  the  pageant 
King  Leisure  and  Queen  Joy. 

Through  the  activities  of  George  Crawford, 
Commissioner  of  Parks,  the  city  has  acquired  ten 
playgrounds  for  white  children  and  one  for 
colored,  and  greater  activities  are  planned  for 
next  year. 

Training  Young  Citizens  in  Music. — Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  believes  in  music,  particularly 
in  the  development  of  music  and  musical  appre- 
ciation in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lee  M.  Lockhart,  Director  of  Bands  and 
Orchestras  in  the  public  schools,  remarkable  prog- 
ress has  been  made.  Bands  and  orchestras  have 
been  organized  not  only  in  the  high  schools  but 
whenever  possible  in  the  grade  schools.  There  is 
also  a  consolidated  band  made  up  of  members 
chosen  from  the  entire  system.  In  the  spring  of 
1924,  a  triangular  band  contest  was  held  between 
Omaha,  Lincoln  and  Council  Bluffs,  Council 
Bluffs  musicians  carrying  off  the  honors. 

A  fund  of  $1,500  is  being  used  to  purchase  in- 
struments, which  are  sold  on  liberal  terms  to 
students  in  the  schools.  The  Rotary  Club  has 
provided  a  trophy  to  the  person  judged  to  have 
done  the  most  outstanding  work  in  the  department. 
The  winner,  whose  name  is  engraved  on  the  cup, 
has  the  privilege  of  holding  it  for  a  year. 

A  Mother  Goose  Banquet. — Community 
Service  of  May  wood,  Illinois,  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  work  through  a  Mother  Goose 
Banquet.  The  entertainment  was  produced  under 
the  direction  of  R.  C.  Oliver,  Director  of  Com- 
munity Service,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Andrews,  volun- 
teer Dramatic  Director,  with  the  enthusiastic 
assistance  of  a  number  of  Maywood  ladies. 

Blind,  but  Active  Playground  Participants. 

—Stone  blind.  Yet  they  pitch  horseshoes  and 
play  ball!  Almost  any  bright  day  Leo  Hart, 
21  years  old,  and  his  chum,  Robert  Scott,  23, 
may  be  seen  at  Playground  No.  20  in  Detroit, 
pitching  horseshoes,  playing  ball  or  taking  part 
in  other  playground  activities.  Both  young  men 
are  totally  blind.  Leo,  or  "Bud"  as  he  is  called 
in  the  neighborhood,  lost  his  eyesight  as  a  result 
of  a  bicycle  accident  when  he  was  13.  "Bob" 
Scott  has  been  blind  since  early  childhood. 
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Bud  is  champion  of  the  two  in  both  the  "barn- 
yard golf"  pastime  and  the  playground  ball. 
"That's  because  he  can  hear  better  than  I  can," 
said  Bob.  And  that  explains  how  they  are  able 
to  play  at  all.  When  they  are  pitching  horseshoes 
someone  else  taps  on  the  stake  and  they  pitch  to 
the  sound.  Very  often  it  is  Mabel  Hart,  Bud's 
thirteen  year  old  sister.  There  is  always  someone 
on  the  playground  to  tap  for  them. 

They  pitch  remarkably  well,  Bud  often  making 
a  ringer.  In  playing  baseball,  the  14-inch  variety, 
Bud  likes  to  pitch.  In  this  he  also  depends  on 
sound.  The  batter  taps  his  bat  on  the  home  plate 
and  Bud  puts  them  across  about  as  well  as  the 
average  playground  player.  He  also  throws  to 
first,  second  or  third  with  uncanny  directness. 
Here  again,  the  basemen  help  out  by  a  clap  of 
the  hands.  If  a  noisy  motor  truck  goes  by,  the 
game  stops  for  a  minute. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bicycle  accident 
that  deprived  Bud  of  his  sight,  he  still  rides.  Of 
course  he  does  not  ride  in  traffic  but  around  the 
inside  fence  of  the  playground  and  in  the  street 
adjacent  to  it. 

Both  Bud  and  Bob  are  graduates  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing.  It 
was  there  that  they  met  and  became  fast  friends. 

Safeguard  Skaters. — George  Hanlon,  of  the 
Department  of  Parks,  Queens,  New  York,  has 
devised  a  contrivance  which  has  saved  the  lives 
of  a  number  of  children  who  had  fallen  through 
the  ice  while  skating.  The  device  consists  of  a 
ladder  23  feet  long  over  the  rungs  of  which  rest 
two  planks.  At  one  end  of  the  ladder  is  an 
extension  ladder  4  feet  long,  folded  up  under  the 
main  ladder  and  held  in  this  position  by  a  long 
grappling  iron  18  feet  long,  the  end  of  which 
goes  through-  a  wire  nose  on  the  folding  ladder. 
An  iron  spike  attached  to  the  end  holds  the  fold- 
ing ladder  in  position  while  a  grappling  attachment 
is  affixed  to  the  other  end.  The  long  grappling 
iron  rests  on  one  of  the  planks  which  covers  the 
rungs  of  the  ladders.  When  it  is  pulled,  the  fold- 
ing ladder  drops  into  a  horizontal  position,  ready 
to  be  lowered  into  the  hole  where  the  ice  has 
broken.  The  victim  is  able  either  to  climb  up  the 
ladder  or  to  seize  hold  of  it.  He  is  then  swung 
into  safety  by  the  person  operating  the  ladder. 

The  entire  device  balances  on  a  cradle  two 
feet  nine  inches  tall,  with  a  spread  of  three  feet. 
The  cradle  is  erected  on  two  shoes  similar  to  skiis 
-and  is  made  of  one-inch  hollow  steel  tubing 


which,    according    to    the    inventor,    is    stronger, 
lighter  and  more  durable  than  solid  metal. 


Never  Idle ! — A  more  active  community  than 
that  conducted  in  Ely,  Minnesota,  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find.  Every  organized  activity  meets  at 
the  center  regularly  and  during  the  past  year  at 
least  forty-six  organizations  made  use  of  the 
building. 

The  center  contains,  among  other  facilities,  a 
rest  room  used  every  afternoon  by  women's  or- 
ganizations, a  meeting  place  for  the  American 
Legion — a  beautifully  equipped  room  which  is 
also  used  for  large  parties,  a  large  assembly  room, 
a  dining  room — the  meeting  place  for  all  luncheon 
clubs  and  the  scene  of  committee  meetings  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  library  and  reading  room. 

The  building  is  administered  by  a  council 
appointed  at  the  recommendation  of  the  organi- 
zation's representative  in  the  Council.  The 
budget  of  about  $9,000  is  appropriated  by  the 
city.  Ray  Hoefler  is  in  charge  of  activities. 


COMMUNITY    SERVICE    BUILDING    AND    TENNIS    COURT, 
ELY,  MINNESOTA 


Regulation  Horseshoe  Court. — 1.     Space  50 
feet  long  and  8  feet  wide. 

2.  Distance  between  stakes  40  feet,  for  ladies 
30  feet. 

3.  Set  stakes  in  center  of  6  feet  square  space 
inclosed  by  frame  made  of  2"x4"  plank  sunk  in 
the  ground  level  with   surface,   filled   with  clay. 
The  frame  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  well  damp- 
ened clay  around  the  stakes  is  essential  to  keep 
shoes  from  bouncing. 

4.  Two  stakes  made  from  inch  round  iron  30" 
long   and    10"    above    level    of    ground,    leaning 
toward    each   other   two   inches.      Stakes   set   in 
cement  will  be  much  firmer. 
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5.  When  constructing  several  courts  on  one  lot 
the  stakes  should  be  at  least  8  feet  apart. 

(From  Ohio  Horse  Shoe  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio) 


Used  in  the  Mack  Bulldog 

A  GAME  OF  "Hoss-Ix"  REQUIRES  A  TECHNIC  OF  ITS  OWN 

"Hoss-In." — Near  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
courthouse  square  in  Gainesville,  the  county  seat 
of  Ozark  County,  Mo.,  is  set  a  slab  of  cement 
about  two  feet  square,  with  five  little  dents  in 
its  surface.  Into  these  dents  large  china  marbles 
are  set,  and  here  young  and  old  play  the  royal 
game  of  "hoss-in."  The  grown-ups  of  the  town 
are  more  expert  at  the  game  than  the  boys,  and 
enjoy  it  fully  as  much.  Usually  the  matches  are 
played  with  two  on  a  side,  as  in  "doubles"  of 
tennis.  Some  of  the  hill  folks  in  this  remote 
county  which  hasn't  even  a  railway  within  its 
limits,  have  played  "hoss-in"  all  their  lives,  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  shooting  is  something  ap- 
proaching the  marvelous. 

Marbles  have  always  been  as  much  the  rage 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains  as  pitching  horseshoes 
in  the  rural  sections  of  Kansas. 

(From  the  Mack  Bulldog,  No.  1,  Vol.  IV.,  published  by  the 
International  Motor  Company) 

Amateur  Baseball  Makes  Progress. — Sixty- 
two  amateur  baseball  teams  played  in  the  Amateur 
Baseball  Federation  organized  and  conducted  by 
New  Haven  Community  Service,  under  the 
leadership  of  E.  L.  Manning.  It  is  estimated  that 
16,152  players'  units  played  ball  during  the  season 
of  fourteen  weeks,  while  156,400  watched  the 
games. 

The  Federation,  which  has  closed  its  third  sea- 
son, was  organized  for  the  following  purposes :  to 
promote  amateur  baseball  on  a  sound,  cooperative 
basis,  to  help  provide  playing  facilities  and  to  en- 
courage the  playing  of  baseball  along  the  line  of 
true  sportsmanship. 


The  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical 
and  Preventive  Medicine,  Inc. — The  Gorgas 
Memorial,  in  memory  of  former  Sergeant-Gen- 
eral William  C.  Gorgas,  has  been  organized  to 
develop  cooperation  between  the  public  and  scien- 
tific medicine  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and 
protecting  the  health  of  people  everywhere  and 
establishing  the  regular  medical  profession  as  the 
recognized  health  authority.  The  national  cam- 
paign will  be  conducted  through  the  local  press 
and  there  will  be  research  into  the  cause,  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  tropical  diseases. 

Still  another  objective  of  the  Memorial  is  the 
passage  of  proper  health  legislation. 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin  is  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  The  executive  offices  of  the  In- 
stitute are  located  at  410  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The  Spirit  That  Quickens. — Ellen  Gross 
Pontius,  long  a  worker  in  Baltimore  and  in  the 
national  play  movement,  writes : 

"As  the  time  for  the  Home  Play  Congress 
draws  near,  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you 
greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for  its  success.  Al- 
though I  hardly  expect  to  be  present  in  body, 
I  shall  certainly  be  with  you  all  in  spirit.  And 
it  is  the  spirit  that  I  believe  should  have  the  em- 
phasis in  this  special.  Congress.  We  are  living^ 
in  such  a  materialistic  age  that  the  tendency  is 
to  take  on  a  lot  of  activities  and  delude  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  we  are  'doing  the  thing  up 
brown.'  Well,  the  trouble  is  that  the  thing  is  apt 
to  be  'done  brown,' — in  fact,  soon  burnt  out, — 
just  as  the  Chinese  party  in  Main  Street  was 
'home  play/  but  the  spirit  was  absolutely  lacking. 
Maybe  I  feel  strongly  on  this  subject,  because  at 
home  there  was  always  so  much  of  the  real  home 
play  spirit,  and  here  in  our  own  home  the  two 
littlest  children  help  us  in  vitalizing  our  theories 
along  this  line,  whether  it  be  in  the  kitchen  in 
actually  playing  the  Muffin  Man  while  Mary  Ellen 
sings  and  dramatizes  quite  vividly  the  old  game, 
or  in  the  nursery  ringing  the  chimes  from  the 
tower  of  Daddy's  feet." 

EL/LEN  GROSS  PONTIUS 

Baseball  and  Sportsmanship. — Baseball  is 
our  National  Game.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
United  States  should  play  it.  It  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  the  schools.  Had  Loeb  and  Leo- 
pold been  made  to  play  that  game  along  with  their 
other  education,  they  wouldn't  be  in  Joliet  today.. 

— WILL  ROGERS 


Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Recreation 

By 


EUGENE  T.  LIES 


I  come  before  you  in  the  role  of  a  reformed 
social  worker,  one  who  has  been  redeemed  from 
sin,  redeemed  from  the  sin  of  ignorance,  of  ignor- 
ance regarding  the  life-building  and  life-saving 
power  of  this  thing  we  call  play,  recreation. 

There  are  doubtless  in  this  audience  some 
historically  minded  persons  who  know  that  I  have 
not  always  been  in  the  field  of  recreation  work, 
and  that  I  was  transmigrated  into  it  from  the  or- 
ganized charity  world.  Well,  I  am  ready  to  con- 
fess that  while  in  the  latter  line  I  was  living  al- 
most in  utter  darkness  as  far  as  having  any  burn- 
ing convictions  on  the  matter  of  play  necessity. 
I  gave  superficial  assent,  it  is  true,  but  not  much 
more,  and  so  I  failed  to  use  play  as  a  factor  in 
family  rehabilitation.  I  sinned  and  sinned  daily, 
and  for  years.  So  that's  out  of  my  system. 

But  there  are  still  hordes  of  unredeemed  souls 
not  alone  among  the  C.  O.  S.'ers,  but  in  all  lines  of 
social  work  outside  of  the  recreation  field  itself. 
Yes,  I  daresay  there  are  some  of  them  within 
these  four  walls  right  now. 

Well,  let's  talk  the  whole  thing  over  quite 
frankly — under  the  heading: 

Juvenile   Delinquency   and   Recreation 

First,  the  question :  What  is  a  juvenile  delin- 
quent? Let's  see.  Isn't  this  a  pretty  fair  defi- 
nition? A  juvenile  delinquent  is  a  normal  juven- 
ile whom  some  delinquent  adult  has  permitted  to 
go  off  the  main  track. 

What  is  the  main  track?  The  main  track  is 
the  composite  road  constructed  by  adults  and  made 
up  of  many  paths  which  intertwine,  such  as  the 
path  of  honesty,  the  path  of  truth,  the  path  of 
morality,  the  path  of  peacefulness,  the  path  of 
self  control,  and  the  like. 

In  other  words,  if  the  psychiatrists  are  not  lead- 
ing us  astray  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  born 
juvenile  delinquent,  not  even  among  the  feeble 
minded.  He  who  has  been  labelled  so  to  be  is  a 
product  of  definite  causation  controllable  by 
adults  but  a  causation  not  effectively  and  rightly 
controlled  by  them. 


•Address  before   National  Probation   Conference,  Toronto,  June 


Could  we  but  nail  this  truth  high  to  the  mast, 
and  have  it  read  and  reread  and  accepted  of  men 
and  women  everywhere,  we  should  be  taking  the 
first  big  step  in  both  prevention  and  cure  of 
delinquency.  Adults  must  humbly  accept  their 
solemn  responsibility  for  child  rearing.  When 
just  that  thing  happens  in  any  particular  instance 
then  that  adult  is  likely  to  want  to  know  what 
child  rearing  consists  of  anyway.  And  there  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  there  the  hope  of 
a  new  kind  of  parent  of  which  the  old  world  is 
so  sorely  in  need  in  this  generation  of  jazz  and 
jungle  living. 

What  does  good  child  rearing  consist  of  ?  What 
is  the  end  product?  The  end  product  is  a  sound, 
agile  body,  a  sound  active  mind,  a  rightly  and 
self-motivating  human  being  with  attitudes  that 
spell  kindliness,  helpfulness,  respect  and  adora- 
tion. But  such  a  product  is  the  work  of  homo- 
artists  and  so  few  homo-artists  we  have  alas ! 
so  few. 

The  painter  must  have  tools,  know  their  nature, 
and  their  manifold  possibilities,  and  he  must  have 
an  ideal  toward  which  his  creative  genius  moves 
him. 

The  trouble  with  all  too  many  guiders  of  youth 
is  not  so  much  that  they  are  without  man-building 
tools,  but  rather  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  those  tools,  and  of  their  manifold  possi- 
bilities, and,  furthermore,  they  have  no  ideal 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Now,  what  about  play  in  this  connection  ?  Well, 
we  are  told  that  play  for  the  child  is  life — crea- 
tion— and  that  play  for  the  adult  is  renewal  of 
life — re-creation.  If  that  be  true,  then  here  is  a 
force  that  should  command  respect,  attention, 
larger  understanding  in  the  field  of  homo-artistry. 
The  recreation  physiologists  say  that  physical 
play  for  Johnny  rightly  applied  can  mean  for  him 
strength,  motor  agility,  blood  circulation,  breath- 
ing power,  right  placement  of  vital  organs,  self 
confidence,  disease  resistance.  And  if  he  goes 
in  for  group  athletics  and  games,  Johnny  is  in  for 
training  in  fairness,  good  sportsmanship,  manli- 
ness, obedience  to  rules  and  subjection  to  leader- 
ship. He  is  on  his  way  to  good  citizenship.  If 
he  fouls  he  goes  out.  If  he  wants  to  return  he 
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must  subscribe  anew  to  the  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  this  is  not  life,  not  creation,  what  is 
it  ?  Isn't  this  sort  of  thing  putting  Johnny  on  the 
main  track  ?  And  if  he  continues  in  it  is  there  not 
a  pretty  good  chance  that  he  will  stay  on  that 
main  track  ? 

The  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  it  seems  the  Good 
Lord  has  ordained  that  Johnny  shall  hunger  and 
thirst  for  just  such  opportunities,  for  play  is  his 
most  natural  form  of  expression.  He  simply 
must  be  a  good  little  animal  before  he  can  hope 
to  be  a  good  big  man.  When  he  doesn't  want  to 
play,  better  'phone  for  the  doctor.  George  E. 
Johnson  has  put  it  thus:  "The  Boy  is  a  Whole 
Menagerie" : 

"He  crawls  like  a  worm 
He  creeps  like  a  turtle 
He  dives  and  swims  like  a  frog 
He  walks  like  a  quadruped 
He  climbs  like  a  monkey 
He  runs  like  a  deer 
He  squeals  like  a  pig 
Screeches  like  a  parrot 
Hoots  like  an  owl 
Whistles  like  a  mocking  bird 
Sings  like  a  lark 

He  digs,  builds,  roams,  hunts,  pillages 
hoards,  tames  wild  animals,  and  makes 
boon  companions  of  dogs 
He  dams  streams 
Makes  toy  weapons 

Descends  beneath  the  waters,  under  the 
snow  and  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
He  ascends  to  housetops,  into  trees  and 
there    abides 

He  tries  the  heavens  with  flying  toys,  ar- 
rows, balloons,  kites,  and  aeroplanes 
He  conjures  with  the  stars,  creates  mys- 
teries 

Makes  rhymes,  composes  songs  and  mu- 
sic, dances  and  fills  the  air  with  un- 
earthly din 

He  teases,  mimics,  and  acts  many  parts. 
He  competes,  does  stunts,  undergoes  or- 
deals, fights,  forms  gangs,  organizes 
clubs,  and  institutes  rituals 
There  is  no  creature  in  the  heavens 
above  or  in  the  earth  below,  nor  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth  which  he  does 
not  at  times  become." 

May  we  not  properly  exclaim,  "O  boy,  this 
is  the  life !"  ?  It  is  his  life.  He  is  living  through 
the  history  of  the  race.  He  is  being  educated. 


In  these  processes  he  must  not  be  thwarted.  The 
means  and  environment  for  their  exercise  must  be 
provided — by  adults.  The  way  must  be  made 
easy — by  adults.  There  must  be  no  repression 
.  but  ample  opportunity  given  for  wholesome  ex- 
pression— by  adults. 

And  yet,  and  yet!  Legion  is  the  number  of 
those  superior  persons  called  parents,  teachers, 
Sunday  school  leaders,  clergymen,  policemen; 
probation  officers,  and  social  workers  generally 
who  have  not  yet  seen  the  light  on  this  subject. 

But  wait,  sir,  not  too  fast  at  this  point.  Save 
some  of  your  thunder.  You'll  need  it  later. 

Specifically,  what  about  those  social  instincts 
implanted  deeply  in  all  human  beings?  Where 
do  they  come  in,  in  any  discussion  of  play  ?  They 
come  in  all  along  the  way  from  the  first  emergence 
in  the  child  of  his  fear  of  being  alone  in  the  dark 
or  through  his  longing  for  membership  in  a  gang, 
his  shouting  for  his  school  or  back  alley  team,  his 
participation  in  group  parties  of  young  men  and 
women  and  his  membership  in  an  Elk  Lodge. 

It  is  against  nature  for  Johnny  not  to  want  to 
belong  to  something.  Upon  this  very  yearning 
lofty  loyalties,  and  high  standards  "of  action,  may 
be  built.  And  that  being  so,  how  profoundly 
important  it  is  that  those  loyalties  be  evoked  and 
those  standards  be  set  by  these  groups  and  these 
leaders  that  are  headed  toward  goals  of  decency 
and  honor. 

Well,  parents,  teachers,  social  workers,  proba- 
tion officers,  etc.,  what  about  it?  Do  we  know 
enough  about  this  play  instinct  or  hunger  or  what- 
ever the  psychologists  want  us  to  call  it?  Have 
we  taken  pains  to  study  it  and  all  that  can  be 
done  with  it  under  wise  direction  to  build  life 
and  nourish  right  living,  and  with  it  all  give 
satisfaction  and  joy — or,  as  to  what  can  be  done 
with  it  to  rebuild  the  broken  or  re-beautify  the 
marred  life? 

Are  we  still  saying  that  asinine  thing:  "Johnny, 
you  may  go  out  to  play  if  you  will  be  good  for 
the  next  two  hours"  when  the  truth  is  that  he'll 
be  good  for  nothing  long  before  the  two  hours 
is  up?  Or,  have  we  the  altogether  too  casual 
attitude  toward  play  and  drawlingly  say:  "Yes, 
it's  all  right  but — "  and  stop  there?  Of  course, 
both  these  attitudes  reflect  ignorance.  Let's  get 
this  thing  straight.  The  child  simply  will  play. 
He'll  play  right  or  half  right  and  be  benefitted,  or 
wrong  or  half  wrong  and  be  harmed,  depending 
upon  whose  or  what  ideas  he  follows.  It  is  pos- 
sible, the  way  is  open  for  those  who  have  any 
sort  of  parental  relation  to  him  to  furnish  the 
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right  ideas  and  the  right  opportunities — provided 
they  themselves  possess  those  ideas  and  take  the 
trouble  to  provide  the  opportunities. 

Listen  to  the  wise  words  of  Jane  Addams :  "We 
may  either  smother  the  divine  fire  of  youth  or 
we  may  feed  it.  We  may  either  stand  stupidly 
staring  as  it  sinks  into  a  murky  fire  of  crime  and 
flares  into  the  intermittent  blaze  of  folly,  or  we 
may  tend  it  into  a  lambent  flame,  with  power  to 
make  clean  and  bright  our  dingy  city  streets." 

Throwing  stones  at  moving  trains  is  a  serious 
offense  against  the  law,  but  to  Johnny  it  is  great 
sport  until  he  is  taught  otherwise.  He  is  sim- 
ply answering  the  inner  urge  to  exercise  his  throw- 
ing muscles  and  prove  that  he  has  eye  enough  to 
hit  a  moving  target. 

To  Johnny  stealing  apples  and  not  getting 
caught  brings  a  glowing  sense  of  achievement, 
but  you  can  prove  to  him  that  he  can  get  at  least 
some  of  that  same  satisfaction  through  stealing 
bases  without  being  caught.  Why  not  give  him 
the  chance  to  do  the  latter? 

In  a  certain  large  city  500  out  of  800  girls 
arrested  for  delinquency  in  one  year  attributed 
their  serious  wrong  doing  to  an  originally  inno- 
cent desire  to  find  companionship  in  their  off- 
time.  Every  analysis  of  causes  of  delinquency 
among  girls  in  reformatories  leads  to  this  very 
same  conclusion  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  our  penal 
institutions  are  youths  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Modern  crime  is  a  problem  of  youth.  What 
a  terrific  indictment  of  parents,  of  adults  gener- 
ally and  of  communities! 

There  were  59,000  murders  in  the  United 
States  in  a  recent  seven-year  period.  $3,000,- 
000,000  represents  our  annual  loss  from  stealings 
alone. 

It  is  said  that  $500,000,000  are  invested  in  our 
prisons  and  that  their  annual  cost  of  maintenance 
is  $200,000,000  (also,  that  our  total  annual  bill 
for  dealing  with  crime  is  close  to  $2,000,000,000). 
And  yet  in  1923  only  $14,000,000  was  spent  by 
cities  in  the  United  States  for  public  recreation 
purposes.  It  costs  a  state  around  $600  per  year 
to  care  for  one  prisoner  in  a  reformatory,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  city  recreation  department  re- 
ports that  it  can  and  does  provide  recreation  for 
71/3  cents  per  person  per  year.  Many  a  feeble- 
minded person  even  could  draw  a  common  sense 
conclusion  from  these  figures.  Yes,  even  I  could. 

We  must  pay  a  bill  at  one  end  of  the  line  or 
the  other.  Why  not  reduce  our  tax  bill  and  our 


lamentations  about  high  taxes  by  providing  more 
playgrounds  ? 

In  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  New  Orleans,  St. 
Paul,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  many  other  places 
where  careful  studies  have  been  made  there  was 
always  found  to  be  a  marked  reduction  in  juven- 
ile delinquency  in  areas  catered  to  by  some  new 
supervised  playground  or  boys'  club,  the  per- 
centage of  reduction  ranging  from  40  to  80. 
Passaic,  indeed,  closed  its  Juvenile  Court  five 
months  after  the  Recreation  Department  began 
its  work. 

The  Recreation  Division  of  the  Illinois  Juven- 
ile Research  Institute  during  its  three  years  of 
careful  work  with  children  labelled  "delinquent" 
is  finding  upon  analysis  that  in  so  very  many 
cases  repression  of  natural  play  instincts  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and  that  when  the  lid 
was  removed  by  providing  fitting  recreation  the 
delinquency  was  also  gotten  rid  of.  But  the 
cooperation  of  parents,  teachers,  play  directors, 
had  to  be  enlisted  in  the  process.  Here  is  the 
finest  kind  of  scientific  evidence  of  the  relation 
of  constructive  play  to  normal  living. 

Plenty  of  evidence  is  also  in  the  possession  of 
these  Recreation  Researchers  of  the  dire  indif- 
ference or  ignorance  of  parents  of  these  delin- 
quent children  and  of  the  average  social  worker 
who  had  been  dealing  with  these  unfortunates 
and  their  families  as  to  the  need  and  potency  of 
play  in  their  every  day  life. 

And  right  here  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  elaborate 
upon  this  indictment.  I  bring  as  another  witness 
Dr.  Wm.  Healy  of  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation. 
In  published  Case  Study  Number  6  are  detailed 
the  facts  about  a  most  difficult  confirmed  young 
delinquent  boy  with  a  varied  institutional  record. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  passages:  "Within  easy  ac- 
cess there  have  been  open  places  and  woods 
where  boys  could  play,  but  there  have  been  no 
organized  recreations." — "The  home  is  particu- 
larly bare  in  interests  and  amusements  for  the 
boys."-  -"Neither  is  there  very  much  social  life 
(in  the  home).  They  have  little  or  no  com- 
pany."- "The  parents  'know  almost  nothing 
about  John's  companions  up  to  the  time  he  was 
ten  years  old,  except  that  they  were  boys  on  the 
street."- -"Had  the  mother  been  equipped  with 
an  intelligent  sense  of  responsibility,  certainly  she 
could  have  found  some  way  for  this  family  to 
move,  and  could  have  given  more  attention  to 
John's  free  time.  He  could  have  been  connected 
with  settlements,  clubs  or  other  centres  of  boys' 
activities  under  good  leadership." — "As  assets 
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utilizable  for  this  boy's  welfare  there  were  his 
gregariousness  and  his  liking  for  outdoor  sports. 
It  is  clear  that  there  was  no  skillful  guidance 
whatever  of  this  boy's  native  interests." 

Hardly  any  comment  is  necessary  except  to  say 
that  here  is  a  boy  who  has  been  cheated  out  of 
his  divine  rights  with  the  result  that  he  is  an 
economic  and  social  liability,  a  menace  to  his  fel- 
lowmen.  The  parents  had  their  chance  and  missed 
it.  The  social  workers  had  their  chance  and 
missed  it.  The  public  authorities  had  their  chance 
and  missed  it.  (And  here  I  would  interject  the 
statement  that  two  million  boys  and  girls  in  the 
United  States  come  up  to  voting  age,  every  year. 
What  about  the  welfare  of  America?) 

Let's  have  a  little  more  testimony,  this  time 
from  the  Report  of  a  Survey  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  by  Henry  W. 
Thurston  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America.  Sixty-four  cases  were  studied  in- 
tensively, including  their  treatment  by  social  agen- 
cies. The  report  says  that  in  only  seven  of  the 
sixty-four  cases  does  any  special  effort  seem  to 
have  been  made  "by  social  workers  to  interest 
the  young  delinquent  in  some  form  of  wholesome 
supervised  recreation.  Even  in  these  seven  cases 
no  special  mention  is  made  of  an  effort  at  the 
same  time  to  educate  the  parents  and  secure  their 
cooperation  to  the  same  end." 

And  yet  the  records  of  these  cases  written  by 
the  social  workers  who  handled  them  show  these 
known  facts  according  to  the  Report :  "Among  the 
instances  of  harmful  and  destructive  uses  of  spare 
time  improper  use  of  an  amusement  park  outside 
the  city  is  mentioned  at  least  eleven  times — six 
of  these  also  involving  improper  use  of  auto- 
mobiles ;  pool  rooms  and  misuse  of  movies,  seven- 
teen times;  street  corners,  twenty-five  times; 
gangs,  twelve  times."  And  undoubtedly  that  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  miserable  story. 

Surely,  one  is  justified  in  raising  the  question 
as  to  who  are  the  greater  delinquents  in  this  whole 
situation, — the  children  or  the  adults  who  had  a 
guiding  and  correctional  relation  to  these  chil- 
dren, but  who  failed  miserably  in  the  exercise 
thereof. 

Am  I  possibly  exaggerating  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  recreation  in  life  building?  Listen  to  a 
few  church  authorities — and  we  must  concede 
that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  many  churchmen 
put  a  positive  taboo  upon  play.  But  here  is  what 
Bishop  James. E.  Freeman  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
says:  "Hitherto  we  have  recognized  a  trinity  of 


agencies,  namely,  the  church,  the  home  and  the 
school,  as  fundamental  and  essential.  Added  to 
these  today  and  next  in  order  are  the  playgrounds 
and  the  recreational  centres."  Significant  words ! 

The  Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Universalist  Convention  last  year  in  its 
report  urges  these  things  among  others :  ''Sug- 
gest play  in  every  home.  Have  adequate  play- 
grounds and  indoor  play  centres  in  the  com- 
munity." 

Says  Professor  Norman  E.  Richardson  of  the 
Religious  Education  Department  of  Northwestern 
University  (a  Methodist  institution)  in  his  book, 
The  Church  at  Play:  "It  is  largely  through  the 
proper  use  of  leisure  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
will  be  realized." — "Recreation  can  be  used  as  a 
means  of  redeeming  surplus  time." — "This  sub- 
ject-of  play  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous matters  which  the  Church  can  possibly  take 
into  consideration." — "To  understand  play  is  to 
understand  life  and  to  be  able  to  direct  the  motives 
that  find  expression  in  play  is  to  be  able  perma- 
nently to  influence  character." 

This,  you  see,  is  getting  up  close  to  the  altar. 
Indeed,  in  its  best  forms  play  is  an  expression  of 
the  best  that  is  in  us.  Play  in  a  very  real  sense 
may  be  religion.  Something  of  this  truth  seems 
to  have  been  revealed  in  the  case  of  the  nine- 
year-old  girl  whom  the  late  Dr.  Luther  Gulick 
used  to  tell  about.  She  was  busily  engaged  one 
evening  in  writing  when  her  father  asked  her 
what  she  was  doing.  She  replied:  "Please  don't 
disturb  me.  This  is  very,  very  important.  I'm 
on  the  Entertainment  Committee  for  our  Satur- 
day Afternoon  Club  and  I've  got  to  prepare  the 
program."  Finally,  the  program  was  finished 
and  it  read  as  follows: 

1.  Praise    God  from    Whom  All  Blessings 
Flow 

2.  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee 

3.  Waltz 

4.  Come  Ye  That  Love  the  Lord 

5.  Two-Step 

6.  /  Need  Thee  Every  Hour 

7.  Love  Divine,  All  Love  Excelling 

8.  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels  Sing 

9.  Irish  Dance 

10.  Spanish  Dance 

11.  Where  Is  My  Wandering  Boy  Tonight f 

12.  Barn  Dance 

13.  God  Be  with  You  till  We  Meet  Again 

All    right,    good    people    all — social    workers, 
(Continued  on  page  466) 
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In  August,  1920,  a  recreation  worker  was  en- 
gaged at  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Juvenile  Re- 
search as  an  integral  part  of  the  Social  Service 
staff.  In  addition  to  handling  certain  of  the 
cases  for  her  own  experimental  purposes,  she  has 
an  advisory  relationship  with  the  staff  social 
workers.  The  use  of  recreation  is  regarded  not 
only  as  a  definite  part  of  the  social  treatment  of 
behavior  problems  in  children,  but  as  a  means  of 
making  observations  which  are  helpful  to  the 
psychiatrists  in  their  study  of  personality  diffi- 
culties. The  stimulation  of  a  recreation  point  of 
view  in  social  case  work,  and  the  case  work  point 
of  view  in  recreation  have  been  characteristic  of 
this  experiment  from  the  beginning.  In  line  with 
the  latter  purpose,  a  boy,  who  was  referred  by 
the  director  of  one  of  the  park  centers  as  a  prob- 
lem case,  was  accepted  for  a  more  intensive  ob- 
servation of  play  interests  and  behavior  than  the 
director  thought  he  was  in  a  position  to  make.  The 
six  months'  study  furnished  the  material  for  this 
article. 

This  boy  was  eleven  years  old  at  the  time  he 
was  referred.  He  was  sufficiently  tall  for  his 
age,  but  his  slender  build,  fair  hair  and  complexion 
and  slurring  speech  made  him  appear  several 
years  younger.  He  was  shy  and  diffident,  laughed 
in  an  embarrassed,  self-conscious  manner  when 
spoken  to,  and  could  seldom  be  induced  to  look 
at  the  speaker  for  more  than  a  fleeting  glance. 

He  was  known  to  the  park  center  about  a  year 
and  a  half  previous  to  his  examination  at  the  In- 
stitute. He  was  in  a  manual  training  class  for 
several  months  but  never  showed  any  particular 
interest  in  the  work  or  in  the  completion  of  any 
article.  He  said  he  dropped  out  of  the  class  when 
manual  training  was  made  a  part  of  his  school 
work.  Because  of  underweight  he  was  unable 
to  join  the  gymnasium  groups  and  was  enrolled 
in  a  nutrition  class  where  he  attended  and  fol- 
lowed the  health  rules  only  fairly  well.  He  never 
did  anything  flagrantly  bad  at  the  park,  but  he 
annoyed  the  leaders  by  indulging  in  many  minor 
disturbances,  such  as  burying  a  dead  rat  in  the 
girls'  sand-pile,  pouring  water  on  the  slides  and 
running  away  from  the  group  when  taken  on 


picnics.  He  liked  to  show  off,  but  the  play  leader 
considered  his  ability  too  limited  and  his  applica- 
tion too  uncertain  to  allow  him  to  take  a  definite 
part  in  the  exhibition  affairs  of  the  center.  With 
the  exception  of  the  park  director  and  the  park 
policeman  who  considered  him  "the  worst  boy 
who  comes  to  the  park,"  the  general  attitude  to- 
ward the  boy  seemed  a  combination  of  kindly 
tolerance,  mild  exasperation  and  considerable 
pessimism  as  to  his  possible  adjustment. 

The  home  was  a  seven-room  cottage  located  in 
a  neighborhood  composed  of  houses  of  about  the 
same  grade.  The  house  was  owned  by  the  par- 
ents, and  while  the  income  was  not  large,  it  was 
considered  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  family. 
There  were  no  connections  with  social  agencies 
previous  to  registration  at  the  Institute.  Both 
parents  were  born  in  Poland.  The  father  had 
been  in  the  United  States  thirty-eight  years,  was 
a  citizen  and  could  speak  and  read  English  fairly 
well.  Although  the  mother  had  been  in  the  United 
States  twenty-two  years,  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write  English  and  spoke  it  only  a  little.  The 
family  associates  were  chiefly  Polish,  and  only  a 
Polish  newspaper  was  read  by  the  parents.  There 
were  two  older  brothers  and  a  younger  sister,  none 
of  whom  presented  any  social  problem.  The  only 
discord  in  the  home  was  caused  by  the  child's 
general  attitude  of  irresponsibility  and  his  ''bum- 
ming" the  streets  until  late  at  night.  Both  parents 
declared  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  his  be- 
havior, usually  announcing  this  in  his  presence. 
He  admired  his  fourteen-year-old  brother,  but  he 
claimed  to  like  his  little  sister  best,  giving  as  a 
reason,  "She  does  what  I  tell  her  to  do." 

The  boy  was  in  the  sixth  grade  at  the  time  he 
was  examined.  This  was  correct  placement  for 
his  age,  and  there  had  never  been  any  serious  diffi- 
culties at  school.  The  teachers  thought  he  was 
capable  of  doing  a  higher  grade  of  work,  and 
made  observations  of  behavior  similar  to  those 
made  by  the  recreation  leader — namely,  restless- 
ness and  easy  distractibility ;  many  minor  disturb- 
ances ;  a  desire  to  be  "it"  all  the  time  but  with  no 
especial  ability  to  lead. 

With     the     exception     of     restlessness     and 
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underweight,  the  physical  findings  at  the  Institute 
were  practically  negative.  By  standard  tests  he 
was  found  to  have  a  rating  which  placed  him  in 
the  adequate  intelligence  group.  The  psychologist 
noted  "very  good  attention ;  good  abstract  and 
^ logical  reasoning  ability;  constructive  visual  imag- 
ination." The  psychiatrist  discovered  no  patho- 
logical mental  condition.  His  restlessness  was 
believed  to  be  aggravated  by  corporal  punishment 
at  home.  He  showed  a  strong  desire  to  dominate 
most  situations  but  also  some  realization  of  his 
physical  inadequacy.  The  personality  diagnosis 
was  "egocentric  defense  for  a  feeling  of  inferi- 
ority." In  other  words,  lacking  the  physical  or 
intellectual  ability  to  lead,  and  at  the  same  time, 
craving  recognition,  he  tried  to  "put  himself 
across"  by  petty  disturbances.  As  we  have  seen 
he  did  succeed  in  attracting  considerable  attention 
to  himself  in  this  way. 

The  initial  recreation  interview  covered  the 
lines  of  general  play  activity.  In  addition,  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  M.  Terman's  blanks  on  plays  and 
games  were  used.  This  test  was  devised  for  chil- 
dren of  very  superior  mental  ability.  Of  100 
questions  referring  to  games  and  play  of  all  de- 
scription, he  answered  sixty-six  correctly.  His 
success  ranked  favorably  with  that  of  other  chil- 
dren of  average  intelligence.  He  also  did  well 
in  an  adapted  form  of  this  test  which  is  used  in 
recreation  interviews  at  the  Institute,  scoring 
correctly  forty-four  of  a  list  of  fifty  questions. 

The  boy  was  non-committal  in  answering  all 
inquiries  in  regard  to  the  activities  at  the  park 
which  referred  to  him.  Questions  which  did  not 
apply  specifically  to  that  park  were  answered 
more  frankly.  He  admitted  that  he  did  not  care 
for  clubs  directed  by  an  adult  as  he  thought  the 
leaders  were  "always  so  bossy."  He  did  not  care 
for  group  play  at  all,  but  preferred  play  with  one 
or  two  other  boys.  However,  during  the  inter- 
view the  point  at  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
animation  was  shown  was  his  account  of  a  club  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  had  been  organized  by  a 
few  of  the  neighborhood  boys  about  seven  months 
previously,  was  called  the  "Hunters'  Athletic 
Club"  and  met  in  the  basement  of  the  home  of 
one  of  the  boys.  The  leaders  were  his  fourteen- 
year-old  brother  and  another  boy  of  the  same 
age.  The  activities  of  the  group  were  cards,  base- 
ball and  "just  sitting  around  talking."  Appar- 
ently the  club  had  few  definite  requirements,  no 
ritual,  and  was  loosely  organized.  He  was  evi- 
dently proud  of  being  included  in  its  member- 
ship. His  especial  chum  was  a  boy  of  his  same 


age  and  with  whom  he  had  been  friends  since 
both  boys  were  five  years  old.  All  of  his  com- 
ments concerning  his  friend  were  in  line  with 
the  observations  made  by  the  psychiatrist.  For 
example:  "I'm  bigger  than  Joe  and  can  lick  him; 
we  like  the  same  things;  he  does  as  I  say."  The 
only  superiority  conceded  Joe  was  in  the  matter 
of  wrestling. 

The  boy  had  a  library  card  when  he  was  nine 
years  old,  and  for  about  a  year  attended  the 
library  on  an  average  of  once  a  week.  He  said 
he  applied  for  the  card  upon  the  suggestion  of  his 
school  teacher,  and  gave  up  library  attendance 
when  his  mother  refused  to  pay  for  a  book  he 
had  damaged.  Later  he  admitted  he  was  bored 
with  reading  about  that  time.  His  favorite  types 
of  books  were  stories  of  adventure,  stories  of 
home  life,  biography  and  history.  He  did  not 
like  fairy  stories — always  thought  they  were  "the 
bunk,"  and  he  characteristically  explained  that 
he  did  not  read  travel  stories  because  "he  never 
travelled."  A  brother  often  bought  one  of  the 
daily  papers  which  he  read.  He  also  read  an- 
other at  the  home  of  his  friend.  The  parts  of 
the  paper  he  enjoyed  reading  were  the  comics, 
sport  scores,  jokes  and  "Embarrassing  Moments." 
His  favorite  comic  was  the  "Katzenjammer 
Kids"  for  the  reason  that  "they  make  lots  of 
trouble."  This  choice  might  throw  some  light 
upon  the  pranks  of  which  the  recreation  leaders 
complained. 

The  boy  stated  that  he  attended  motion  pictures 
once  or  twice  a  week.  His  favorite  actor  was 
Tom  Mix  because  he  "does  thrilling  stunts."  His 
favorite  actress  was  Eva  Novak  because  "she  is 
brave  and  rescues  men."  The  best  remembered 
picture  was  Robin  Hood,  which  he  had  seen  about 
six  months  before.  So  far  as  could  be  determined 
there  was  no  imitation  of  motion  pictures  in  his 
play. 

No  very  clear  account  of  what  the  boy  did 
when  he  was  "bumming"  was  secured.  Although 
his  replies  to  these  questions  were  vague,  the 
interviewer  had  the  impression  that  this  was  due 
to  the  utter  lack  of  planfulness  which  seemed  to 
characterize  his  "bumming"  and  was  not  an  effort 
to  conceal  delinquencies.  The  fact  that  no  com- 
plaint of  delinquencies  ever  came  to  light  tended 
to  confirm  this  opinion.  A  considerable  part  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  hanging  around  a  street 
merry-go-round,  where  he  earned  rides  in  ex- 
change for  carrying  water  for  the  motor. 

Briefly  outlined,  social  treatment  in  this  case 
consisted  of  explanation  of  the  problem  to  the 
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parents ;  explanation  and  constant  reiteration  of 
the  necessity  of  a  change  in  disciplinary  meas- 
ures ;  employment  of  a  scheme  of  reporting 
hours  of  coming  and  going;  stimulation  of  fur- 
ther feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  fourteen-year- 
old  brother ;  cooperation  with  the  park  director 
which  will  be  further  elaborated.  All  questions 
of  dietetic  care  were  covered  by  the  nutrition  class 
at  the  park.  After  a  consideration  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  social  group  to  which  the  family  be- 
longed, it  was  considered  inadvisable  to  initiate 
any  Americanization  program  for  the  family  as  a 
whole.  For  the  most  part  work  with  the  boy  him- 
self consisted  in  friendly  talks  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  appeal  to  his  pride  and  to  show  him 
the  unsportsmanlike  character  of  his  behavior ; 
in  various  outings  to  discover  play  interests  which 
might  be  utilized  in  a  plan  for  adjustment,  and 
also  to  observe  the  boy  in  his  relationship  with 
other  children.  These  outings  included  trips  to 
the  Field  Museum,  hikes  to  the  forest  in  groups 
numbering  from  eight  to  sixteen  other  children, 
a  picture  show  in  which  his  chum  was  included, 
and  two  weeks  at  a  summer  camp.  The  fourteen- 
year-old  brother  was  invited  on  two  of  the  hikes. 
The  scope  of  activities  at  the  park  was  too  limited 
to  carry  out  experiments  in  group  placement. 
Activities  at  other  recreation  centers  were  con- 
sidered, but  as  this  plan  necessitated  a  car  ride  of 
several  miles  and  some  opposition  was  expressed 
by  the  park  director,  the  matter  was  not  pressed. 
A  careful  record  of  all  contacts  was  kept,  a  copy 
of  which  was  given  to  the  director  of  the  park. 

During  this  period  no  great  change  in  home 
discipline  was  effected.  In  spite  of  reiterations 
the  parents  usually  reverted  to  corporal  punish- 
ment in  behavior  crises.  However,  the  boy  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  procedure  of 
checking  up  on  his  tardiness  to  make  a  consider- 
able improvement.  While  the  language  difficulty 
of  the  parents  was  a  barrier  to  their  grasp  of  the 
reasons  underlying  treatment  methods,  mental 
attitudes  which  had  been  held  for  many  years  and 
slowness  in  adopting  American  ways  of  living 
were  considered  a  more  fundamental  obstacle  than 
inability  to  speak  English. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  months'  study  no  out- 
standing play  interest  had  been  discovered.  Re- 
sponse to  play  stimulus  was  superficial  and  rarely 
sustained  to  the  close  of  an  outing.  The  psychi- 
atrist's diagnosis  of  behavior  was  definitely  cor- 
roborated by  observations.  Remonstrances  con- 
cerning unsportsmanlike  behavior  were  lost  in  the 
boy's  satisfaction  over  having  attracted  attention 


to  himself.  When  he  was  apparently  ignored  the 
result  was  misbehavior  of  a  more  exaggerated 
type.  The  attention  which  he  received  from  the 
recreation  worker  at  the  Institute  was  evidently 
enjoyed  and  all  invitations  were  accepted  promptly 
and  in  a  friendly  manner.  However,  the  boy  con- 
tinued shy  and  diffident  with  her,  and  while  he 
always  attempted  to  answer  her  questions,  he  was 
never  spontaneous  with  her.  To  him,  the  worker 
was  a  "grown-up"  and  therefore  someone  of 
whom  to  be  wary. 

On  the  hikes  the  other  children  were  as  indif- 
ferent to  him  as  he  was  to  them.  At  camp  he 
seemed  to  have  no  group  consciousness  and  was 
mildly  disliked  by  the  boys,  who  nicknamed  him 
"dumb-bell."  The  only  boy  with  whom  he  be- 
came friendly  was  one  who  was  considered  "dull 
and  backward."  He  frankly  admitted  he  liked 
.this  boy  because  "he  does  just  what  I  tell  him 
to  do."  The  most  striking  example  of  team  work 
was  noted  in  baseball  for  which  he  had  a  fairly 
strong  preference.  However,  exercise  of  this  na- 
ture could  not  be  urged  because  of  the  under- 
weight condition.  Upon  two  occasions  he  re- 
sponded in  a  manner  which  received  favorable 
attention.  On  one  of  the  hikes  he  challenged 
another  boy  to  wrestle.  The  bout  was  called  off 
when  it  was  discovered  that  his  opponent  was 
not  "playing  fair."  Up  to  this  point  the  boy  was 
barely  holding  his  own  but  he  had  put  up  such  a 
plucky  fight  the  sympathy  of  the  group  was  en- 
tirely with  him.  He  received  their  praise  very 
modestly  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
was  more  identified  with  the  group  than  upon  any 
other  outing.  Upon  another  occasion,  in  play- 
ing checkers,  he  lost  the  first  game.  He  accepted 
this  in  good  spirit,  and  in  the  second  game  which 
he  requested  his  movements  were  so  carefully 
planned  he  won  through  superior  playing. 

The  relationship  between  this  child  and  his 
chum  appeared  to  be  one  of  mutual  attraction 
and  wholesome  in  nature.  The  latter  accepted 
domination  as  a  matter  of  course  and  apparently 
the  subordinate  role  had  no  unfavorable  results 
for  him.  Certainly  it  furnished  an  outlet  for  the 
boy's  desire  to  lead,  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
more  friendly,  polite  manner  of  the  friend  was 
imitated  by  him. 

Before  outlining  the  recommendations  which 
were  made  to  the  park  director  it  may  be  well  to 
sum  up  the  elements  of  the  situation.  These  were, 
briefly :  inadequate  home  discipline ;  adequate  in- 
telligence ;  a  sense  of  physical  inferiority ;  a  de- 
(Continued  on  page  483) 
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F.  R.  McNiNCH 


Four  years  ago  a  representative  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
while  assisting  in  a  local  recreation  campaign, 
was  much  impressed  with  the  ability,  leadership 
and  statesmanship  of  the  Mayor  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  F.  R.  McNinch.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  Mayor  McNinch  to  give  himself 
to  the  national  recreation  service  at  least  for  a 
few  years ;  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  his  knowledge  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
South,  and  his  leadership  throughout  this  section 
of  the  country  to  help  the  nation  just  as  effectively 
as  he  would  if  he  were  to  leave  his  law  practice 
to  give  public  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mayor  McNinch  finally  consented  to  take  dis- 
trict work  with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
his  home,  and  after  most  effective  district  service 
for  a  year  finally  agreed  to  come  to  New  York 
to  help  for  a  period.  He  served  three  years  as 
Director  of  the  Extension  Department  besides 
helping  in  many  important  special  ways.  Mr. 
McNinch  has  given  much  to  the  national  organ- 
ization. His  rich  experience  of  life,  his  unusual 
ability  as  a  public  speaker,  his  kindly  spirit,  his 
understanding  of  men,  his  trained  mind,  have 
made  him  increasingly  valuable. 

Mayor  McNinch's  story  is  one  of  special  in- 
terest to  municipal  officials  and  voters,  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  became  so  deeply 
interested  in  this  movement  that  he  gave  up 
his  office  as  Mayor,  definitely  renounced  a 
lucrative  law  practice  of  twenty  years'  growth, 
and  left  the  city  of  his  home  to  put  his  weight 
behind  the  national  movement  for  better  recrea- 
tion and  a  better  America. 

Camp  Greene  was  located  at  Charlotte  during 
the  world  war  and  through  the  recreational  activ- 
ity of  this  huge  cantonment  Mayor  McNinch 
became  interested  in  the  possibility  of  similar 
activity  for  his  own  people.  He  therefore  took 
the  leadership  in  organization  of  a  supervised 
recreation  system  for  Charlotte.  So  remarkable 
were  the  results  of  this  system  in  decreasing 
juvenile  delinquency,  improving  health,  and  pre- 


venting accident,  that  he  became  convinced  that 
every  city  should  adopt  similar  measures. 

It  has  now  become  necessary  for  Mr.  McNinch 
to  return  to  his  law  practice.  His  deep  personal 
interest  and  his  influence  especially  in  his  own 
section  of  the  country  will  continue  to  serve  the 
recreation  movement  in  a  large  measure.  The 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica rejoices  to  have  had  his  help  for  so  long  a 
period  and  hopes  that  as  time  goes  on  more  men 
of  his  standing  in  public  life  will  for  a  period  of 
time  at  least  serve  America  through  the  Associa- 
tion just  as  other  men  serve  by  going  to  Congress 
or  as  Governors  of  states. 

Among  Local  Leaders 


DOROTHY  ENDERIS 

In  1912  Miss  Enderis  was  drafted  from  the 
teaching  ranks  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools 
to  assist  in  organizing  the  new  Extension  Depart- 
ment, of  which  Harold  O.  Berg  was  the  first 
director.  After  Mr.  Berg  resigned  in  1920  Miss 
Enderis  was  made  director  of  the  Department. 
Not  only  the  social  centers — of  which  there  are 
now  sixteen — but  the  free  evening  high  schools, 
citizenship  schools  for  new  Americans  and  the 
summer  playgrounds  are  under  Miss  Enderis' 
supervision.  A  bond  issue  of  $550,000  recently 
passed  for  the  purchase  of  additional  playground 
sites  will  greatly  increase  the  responsibility  of  the 
Extension  Department  and  its  Director. 
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A  Year  of  Accomplishment 
in  Rhode  Island  Recreation 

BY 

ARTHUR  LELAND 

Recreation  Consultant  and  Landscape  Architect, 
Newport.  Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  is  the  smallest  and  most  thickly 
populated  State  in  the  Union,  and  also  the  State 
which  stood  lowest  from  a  physical  point  of  view 
in  the  draft  examination  of  the  late  war.  It  i?, 
therefore,  a  State  where  there  is  a  great  need  for 
organized  recreation. 

Newport  and  Providence  had  long  been  pioneers 
in  recreation  and  their  work  had  for  years  been 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Many  of  the  smaller  com- 
munities, however,  as  was  shown  in  an  interesting 
recreation  survey  of  the  State  made  in  1923  by 
The  Providence  Journal,  were  without  the  neces- 
sary facilities  and  workers  and  organization  ser- 
vice had  become  a  necessity.  The  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  in  an 
effort  to  meet  the  need,  has  had  a  field  worker 
in  the  State  for  about  a  year  and  most  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made. 

The  most  important  achievement  from  the  point 
of  view  of  State- wide  development  has  been  the 
passage  of  a  State  law  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  general  acts  defining  the 
powers  of  cities  and  towns  in  regard  to  issuing 
bonds,  gives  Rhode  Island  communities  compre- 
hensive power  in  regard  to  recreation.  This 
State  law  was  put  through  the  Legislature  at  a 
time  when  there  was  an  absolute  blockage  of  all 
acts,  even  finance  bills  for  the  support  of  State 
institutions  being  held  out.  In  the  House  the  act 
was  introduced  by  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican 
moved  for  immediate  passage  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. In  the  Senate  the  act  was  introduced  by  a 
Republican  and  a  Democrat  moved  for  immediate 
passage  by  unanimous  consent.  The  passage 
through  the  Legislature  and  the  signature  of  the 
Governor  required  two  and  a  half  days.  The  text 
of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

It  is  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  47,  of  the  General  Laws, 
entitled  of  the  powers  of,  and  of  suits  by  and 
against,  towns,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  section. 

Section  24.     The  City  Council  of  any  city  or 


the  Town  Council  of  any  town  may  vote  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  public  recreation  and  may  by 
ordinance  or  resolution  vest  in  the  school  com- 
mittee, or  in  the  board  in  control  of  public  parks, 
ior  in  a  board  of  recreation  established  as  herein- 
after provided  for,  the  authority  to  establish,  con- 
struct, equip,  control  and  maintain  public  play- 
grounds, athletic  fields,  swimming  pools,  bathing 
places  and  other  community  recreation  centers, 
and  to  conduct  and  promote  recreation,  play,  sport 
and  physical  training,  for  which  admission  or 
other  fees  may  be  charged.  If  said  City  Council 
or  Town  Council  shall  vote  to  establish  a  board 
of  recreation,  said  City  Council  or  Town  Council 
shall  by  ordinance  or  resolution  specify  the  num- 
ber of  the  members  on  said  board  of  recreation, 
the  manner  of  their  appointment  and  the  term  for 
which  they  are  chosen,  and  may  provide  that  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  a  member  of  the 
City  Council  or  Town  Council  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  Public  Parks  in  said  city 
or  town  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  said  board. 
Such  board  or  committee  that  may  be  authorized 
to  exercise  said  powers  may  conduct  its  activities 
on  land  and  in  buildings,  adapted  or  adaptable  for 
such  purposes,  owned  by  said  city  or  town,  with 
the  consent  of  the  committee  or  board  in  control 
of  said  property,  or  on  land  or  in  buildings  that 
may  hereafter  be  acquired  for  such  purposes  by 
gift,  purchase  or  lease ;  and  may  also  in  its  discre- 
tion take  charge  of  and  use  any  places  or  place 
which  any  person  or  persons  may  offer  the  use  of 
for  purposes  herein  enumerated.  Said  board  or 
committee  may  employ  a  superintendent  of  recrea- 
tion, teachers  or  other  officers  and  may  fix  their 
compensation.  Said  board  or  committee  may 
authorize  the  use  of  such  property  under  its  con- 
trol for  any  other  municipal  purposes,  or  by  any 
person,  society,  or  other  organization  for  such 
other  public,  recreation,  social  or  educational  pur- 
poses as  said  board  or  committee  may  deem 
proper.  The  respective  boards  or  committees  of 
two  or  more  towns  or  cities  exercising  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  section  may  vote  to  unite  as  a 
joint  committee  for  the  purpose  of  employing  a 
superintendent  of  recreation,  teachers,  supervisors 
and  other  officers,  may  fix  their  compensation,  and 
shall  apportion  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  of 
such  towns  on  the  basis  of  the  next  preceding 
Federal  census.  Such  joint  committee  shall  be 
the  agent  for  each  town  represented  thereon. 
Any  city  or  town  may  appropriate  money  for  the 
acquisition  by  lease  or  purchase  or  for  the  equip- 
ment of  land  or  buildings  for  the  purposes  herein 
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enumerated ;  for  the  operation  of  such  playgrounds 
and  recreation  places ;  and  for  the  carrying  on  of 
such  recreation  activities. 

Section  2.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
affect  the  provisions  of  any  public  law  or  special 
law  respecting  any  particular  city  or  town,  none 
of  which  are  repealed  hereby. 

Section  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
passage. 

Signed  by  Governor 
March  15,  1924 

At  least  three  of  the  cities  were  ready  to  make 
their  appropriations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  act  while  it  was  being  acted  upon  by  the 
Legislature.  Working  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  within  a  week  after  its  passage,  appropria- 
tions were  made  making  it  possible  to  carry  out 
the  following  program : 
Bristol  (pop.  13,000) 

Board  of  Recreation  established 
Appropriation  of  $1,500  for  playgrounds  (the 
largest  appropriation  heretofore  $500)    and 
$150  for  bath  houses 
New  playground  and  athletic  field  opened 
Running  two  centers  this  season 
Trained  superintendent  inaugurated  and   staff 
of  five  workers.     Increase  of  four  in  per- 
sonnel of  department 
Broad  program  including  evening  activities  for 

adults 

Wickford  (pop.  3,397    Town  of  North  Kingston) 
Board  of  Recreation  appointed 
First  municipal  appropriation  of  $1,000 
Trained  superintendent  and  two  women  work- 
ers appointed 
Full-day  program  for  children,  including  water 

sports;  evening  activities  for  adults 
Central  Falls     (pop.  25,000)      (most  thickly  pop- 
ulated square  mile  in  the  world) 
Board  of  Recreation  established 
Appropriation   of   $4,100,   increase   of    $3,500 

over  1923 

Three  new  playgrounds  opened 
Trained  superintendent  and  staff  of  eight  work- 
ers employed.     Increase  of  eight  in  personnel 
over  1923 

Full  day  and  evening  program,  including  activi- 
ties for  adults 
Woonsocket     (pop.  40,000) 
Work  placed  under  the  Park  Department 
$5,600  appropriation  made 


Conducting  of  five  playgrounds  and  athletic 
fields.  Increase  of  four  over  1923 

Trained  superintendent  appointed  with  staff  of 
sixteen  assistant  leaders.  Increase  of  fifteen 
in  personnel  over  1923 

Employment  of  recreation  consultant  and  land- 
scape architect  to  draw  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  park  and  play  areas.     Outdoor 
theater  authorized 
Warren     (pop.  13,000) 

Appropriation  of   $1,500    for   development   of 

playground 
Pawtucket 

Institute  for  play  leaders  held  under  auspices 
of  School  Committee 
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Recreation 
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probation  officers,  let's  join  with  those  many  other 
groups,  the  civic  organizations,  women's  clubs, 
parent-teacher  associations,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, educational,  religious  and  labor  bodies, 
who,  I  know  (because  my  present  work  brings 
me  in  contact  with  them)  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  significance  of  our 
modern  leisure  time  problem  in  this  strenuous, 
complex  era,  and  are  beginning  to  wage  cam- 
paigns, first  against  the  vicious  and  destructive 
things  in  commercial  recreation,  second  demand- 
ing the  set  up  everywhere  of  adequate,  whole- 
some and  constructive  play  opportunities  includ- 
ing music,  art  and  other  cultural  things,  for  both 
children  and  adults,  and  who  are  thus  helping  to 
enrich  life,  and  make  it  more  abundant.  Surely, 
we  social  workers  must  not  idly  sit  on  the  side 
lines. 

Yes,  let's  "Praise  God  From  Whom  All  Bless- 
ings Flow"  including  the  blessing  of  this  precious 
play  instinct.  But  let's  not  stop  with  mere  prais- 
ing ;  rather  let's  make  full  use  of  it  in  building  and 
redeeming  ourselves  and  in  building  and  redeem- 
ing the  precious  youth  we  are  privileged  to  touch. 
Let's  add  play  to  our  therapeutic  kit  bags,  learn 
how  to  use  it  skilfully,  and  thus  become  real 
homo-artists. 

And  so,  "God  Be  with  You  till  We  Meet 
Again." 


HOW   LODI   DID    IT 


How  Lodi  Did  It 

Last  summer  for  the  first  time  the  Lodi,  Cali- 
fornia Playground  Department  received  its  entire 
support  from  the  city.  The  wise  expenditure  of  a 
large  part  of  the  funds  for  leaders,  plus  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  equipping  the  grounds,  made 
possible  a  splendid  season.  And  this  is  the  story 
of  how  it  was  done : 

The  old  camp  ground  next  the  park  was  taken 
over,  filled  in,  equipped  with  two  merry-go- 
rounds  previously  purchased,  several  pieces  of 
apparatus  borrowed  from  the  Stockton  play- 
grounds and  a  large  number  of  home-made  pieces 
manufactured  by  city  employees. 

NOVEL  HOMEMADE  APPARATUS 

The  Central  Play  Station 

A  central  play  station,  comprising  an  arbor  with 
sandboxes,  baby  swings,  horizontal  bar,  a  large 
table  for  quiet  games  and  an  equipment  closet, 
proved  the  center  of  attraction.  The  arbor  was 
built  in  four  12'  x  12'  divisions  12'  high,  the  cen- 
tral division,  which  was  two  feet  higher  than  the 
others,  supporting  a  30'  flag  staff.  The  two  wings 
contained  sandboxes  12'  x  12'  with  built-in  seats 
extending  around  them.  The  rear  division  was 
used  as  a  continuation  of  the  central  arbor  and 
contained  an  equipment  locker  with  a  clock  and 
268  articles  of  equipment  which  were  loaned  to 
any  child  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
safe  return.  Wooden  frames  attached  to  the  rear 
division  supported  two  donated  basket  swings,  two 
homemade  basket  swings,  two  tire  swings,  one 
frame  baby  swing  and  a  low  horizontal  bar.  A 


EQUIPMENT  BOOTH,   LODI,  CALIFORNIA.     (TAGS  DENOTE 

ARTICLES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  BORROWED  AND  WHO  Is 

RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THEIR  RETURN 


large   table   in   the   central   arbor    was   used   for 
handcraft  and  table  games. 

The  Auto  Swing 

Two  automobile  bodies  were  secured,  placed 
face  to  face  and  matched  to  give  a  stream  line 
effect.  They  were  then  mounted  on  cross  beams 
and  suspended  by  chains  from  two  trees  and  two 
telegraph  posts.  Placed  next  the  sandbox  they 
proved  a  popular  resort  for  mothers.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  mothers  and  other  adults  benches 
were  built  around  the  bases  of  large  trees. 

A  Barrel  of  Fun 

A  large  barrel,  a  2"  pipe  and  a  6"  x  6"  post  were 
used  in  contriving  this  fun-provoking  piece  of 
apparatus. 

The  Climbing  Rope 

Heavy  manila  rope  suspended  from  a  pipe  ex- 
tending between  two  trees  was  anchored  to  the 
ground. 

Flying  Rings 

These  rings,  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
Stockton  playgrounds,  were  suspended  from  pipes 
extending  between  convenient  trees.  One  bar  was 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  climbing  rope  and 
two  with  a  trapeze.  All  were  snapped  on  and  re- 
moved during  periods  when  there  was  no  leader- 
ship. 

High  Swings 

A  battery  of  two  30'  swings  was  put  up.  The 
frame  was  built  from  discarded  telegraph  poles 
and  a  chain  was  used  as  the  means  of  suspension. 
The  entire  space  devoted  to  the  swings  was  in- 
closed by  a  barrier  of  telegraph  poles  laid  upon 
the  ground  as  a  warning. 

One  swing  of  medium  height  was  installed  be- 
tween a  telegraph  post  and  a  tree. 

The  Jumping  Pit 

A  pit  16'  x  6'  was  dug  and  filled  with  shavings, 
for  use  in  high  and  broad  jumping.  The  jump- 
ing standards  and  measuring  devices  were  built 
by  the  directors. 

Jacob's  Ladder  and  Slide  Pole 

A  chain  ladder  and  slide  pole  borrowed  from 
Stockton  were  suspended  from  a  3"  pipe  crossing 
between  two  convenient  trees.  Both  were  an- 
chored to  the  ground. 
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Horizontal  Ladder 

An  inclined  ladder  was  suspended  by  cables  and 
anchored  between  the  trees.  It  proved  a  tre- 
mendously popular  piece  of  apparatus. 

Teeters 

Four  teeters  were  installed  on  a  frame  of  tele- 
graph poles,  two  of  them  being  underslung  for 
the  use  of  smaller  children. 

The  Trapeze 

A  trapeze  made  from  a  1"  pipe  3'  long  was 
hung  from  a  pipe  between  two  trees.  On  each 
side  was  a  pair  of  flying  rings.  All  were  fastened 
by  heavy  snaps  and  made  adjustable  for  smaller 
or  larger  children. 

The  Wading  Pool 

A  wading  pool  12'  x  12'  x  1'  was  built  in  box 
form  with  a  wooden  bottom  covered  with  sand. 
The  boards  were  spaced  so  that  the  pool  drained 
itself  each  night. 

A  Wheel  of  Joy 

A  heavy  wagon  axle  and  wheel  were  donated. 
The  axle  was  sunk  into  the  ground  and  the  wheel 
locked  on.  A  large  round  table  was  fastened  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wheel. 

Courts 

A  basketball  court  (convertible  for  tennis),  a 
volley  ball  court,  a  regulation  dirt  tennis  court, 


two  croquet  courts  and  two  tether  ball  courts  were 
also  included  in  the  equipment  of  this  one-acre 
ground. 

Across  the  street  was  a  combination  football 
field,  hockey  field  and  ball  diamond.  On  the  south 
was  the  municipal  park  and  on  the  west  the  muni- 
cipal bath,  both  of  which  played  a  large  part  in 
the  playground  program. 

THE  RECREATION  PROGRAM 
For  Children 

The  program  for  children  included  playground 
ball  and  volley  ball  leagues,  tournaments  in  tennis, 
jacks,  horseshoes,  checkers  and  beanbags,  swim- 
ming and  track  meets,  handcraft,  story  hours  and 
games  of  all  kinds.  There  were  such  special 
events  as  a  pet  show,  playground  picnic,  Boy 
Scout  Day,  Stockton  Day  and  a  two-day  fete,  the 
chief  event  of  which  was  the  presentation  of  a 
pageant  called  The  Sun  and  the  Seasons. 

For  Adults 

A  city  league  for  twilight  baseball  was  organ- 
ized and  each  night  several  hundred  people  put  off 
their  evening  meal  to  watch  the  games.  On  one 
evening  a  week  the  playground  was  kept  open 
until  10  o'clock  so  that  the  parents  might  leave 
their  children  there  while  they  enjoyed  the  band 
concert.  Two  horseshoe  links  were  kept  con- 
stantly busy,  while  radio  programs  entertained 
large  numbers  of  people. 

Mr.  Alex  Cruz,  Playground  Supervisor,  has 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  program  and  the  acquisition  of 
more  land. 
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Judge  Landis  Endorses 

Junior   Baseball 

Tournament 

On  September  19,  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landis  made  a  special  trip  from  Chicago  to  Cin- 
cinnati to  attend  the  championship  baseball  game 
marking  the  close  of  the  Junior  Tournament  in 
which  eighty-four  teams  of  boys  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  had  taken  part  under  the  auspices 
of  Cincinnati  Community  Service.  The  follow- 
ing letter  endorsing  the  plan  of  the  Junior  Base- 
ball Tournament  and  urging  its  extension  was 
sent  by  Judge  Landis  to  Will  R.  Reeves,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Community 
Service : 

"We  need  not  fear  any  loss  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions in  the  Great  American  game  so  long  as  boys 
of  grade  school  age  can  find  a  vacant  lot  to  play 
in.  No  one  need  urge  the  average  normal  boy 
to  play  baseball.  His  desire  to  emulate  those  he 
so  easily  sets  up  as  his  heroes, — and  a  place  to 
play  are  all  that  is  necessary. 

"We  must  not,  however,  by  our  inertia  or  in- 
difference permit  the  time  to  come  when  the  small 
boy  will  look  in  vain  for  a  place  to  play.  Nor  will 
we — if  the  growth  of  the  playground  movement 
in  the  last  ten  years  can  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  our  interest  and  concern  in  the  leisure  hours 
of  our  children.  But — we  not  only  need  more 
playgrounds— we  need  more  kinds  of  play- 
grounds. The  conservatism  of  most  City  Fathers 
has  given  us  playgrounds  so  limited  in  number 
and  area  that  they  are  now  not  only  carrying 
more  than  the  traffic  will  bear,  but  are  so  small 
that  we  have  had  to  substitute  playground  ball 
with  its  large  soft  ball,  smaller  bat  and  greatly  re- 
duced playing  area  for  the  regular  game  of  hard 
ball. 

"In  this  day  and  generation,  we  are  thinking 
somewhat  differently  of  games  and  play  than  did 
our  fathers.  We  see  in  them,  when  properly 
conducted  under  skillful  and  sympathetic  super- 
vision, a  medium  through  which  children  uncon- 
sciously adopt  certain  fine  standards  of  conduct 
as  their  own.  Watch  the  sand  lot  youngster  as 
he  plays  the  to  him  most  important  game  of  his 
life— and  that,  if  you  please— is  as  often  as  he 
plays  the  game  at  all.  He  is  in  a  world  of  his  own 
—where  only  the  best  he  has  in  him  is  accepted 
by  his  team  mates.  They  expect  no  excuses  and 
accept  no  apologies.  He  is  expected  to  be  out 


there  trying  every  minute— and  in  most  cases, 
that  is  precisely  what  he  is  doing.  Devise  some 
means  to  carry  that  energy,  enthusiasm,  initiative, 
loyalty  and  cooperation  over  into  his  school  studies 
and  you  have  made  the  school  as  attractive  to 
the  boy  as  is  his  vacation  period  now. 

"On  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Cincinnati, 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  Boys'  Baseball 
Tournament  for  boys  under  thirteen,  conducted 
by  the  Community  Service  organization  of  that 
city.  Over  a  period  of  three  weeks,  eighty-four 
junior  teams  competed  for  the  title  of  city  cham- 
pions. To  insure  strict  adherence  to  the  ruling 
that  no  boy  over  thirteen  years  of  age  would  be 
permitted  to  play— an  employee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  engaged  to  look  up  the  birth  record 
of  every  boy  whose  age  was  protested  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposing  team.  Upon  several  occa- 
sions, members  of  the  Red  team — Rixey,  Rousch, 
Duncan,  Luque,  Donohue,  Walker  and  Fowler, 
officiated  as  umpires. 

"The  championship  game  was  held  at  Redland 
Field,  Friday  afternoon,  September  19th.  Boys 
of  thirteen  and  under  were  dismissed  from  their 
classes  at  two  o'clock.  Business  men  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  witness  a  simon 
pure  amateur  game.  Several  orphan  asylum 
bands  were  present  to  enliven  the  occasion,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  game  I  distributed  the 
medals  to  the  winning  team. 

"To  allow  such  a  movement  to  remain  purely 
local  would  be  doing  a  grave  injustice  to  the 
thousands  of  boys  the  country  over  who  are  long- 
ing for  just  such  an  opportunity  to  be  afforded 
them.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  recreational 
agencies,  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  Civitan,  and 
other  civic  clubs  to  do  a  fine  piece  of  work  for 
the  under-privileged  boy.  Under-privileged — not 
in  the  sense  of  suffering  from  a  physical  handi- 
cap— but  because  of  the  barrenness  of  whole- 
some, constructive  leisure  time  activities  offered 
them. 

"Those  who  are  interested  and  who  wish  fur- 
ther information  as  to  the  details  of  organizing 
this  Junior  Tournament,  I  refer  to  Cincinnati 
Community  Service,  204  Southern  Ohio  Bank 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"I  heartily  endorse  the  movement  and  urge 
those  whose  concern  is  the  welfare  of  the  younger 
boy  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  this  a  national 
movement. 

"Yours  for  more  and  better  baseball, 
(Signed)   "KENESAW  M.  LANDIS" 


Chinese  Girls  at  Play 

BY 
VERA  V.  BARGER 

National   Director    of    Physical   Education    and   Recreation,   National   Committee   of   the    Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  China,  Shanghai,  China 


"On  your  marks"— "Get  set"— "Go."  ...  The 
field-day  at  True  Light  Middle  School,  a  Presby- 
terian Mission  School,  had  begun  when  six  lovely 
Chinese  girls  dashed  off  down  the  athletic  field, 
attired  in  their  loose  trousers  and  upper  garment, 
while  their  long  pigtails  floated  out  behind  them. 
Such  freedom !  Such  excitement !  Such  joy ! 
The  class  honor  was  at  stake ! 
Class  and  school  banners 
were  being  waved  by  the 
dozens  of  schoolmates  sitting 
on  the  hill  at  the  side  of  the 
spacious  athletic  field.  One 
could  easily  imagine  one  was 
at  home  in  America — if  one 
could  forget  the  trousers  a 
moment — and  one  can.  They 
were  just  girls  to  me — girls 
who  love  to  play  for  it  is 
their  right !  Other  events 
followed  closely.  The  bas- 
ket-ball and  baseball  throw,  a 
"volley-ball  tennis"  game  and 
a  regular  baseball  game  (in- 
door rules,  of  course),  with 
tennis  later  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  side  stood  a  table  with 
some  beautiful  trophies  on  it, 
and  a  Chinese  and  American 
flag  on  either  side. 

Yes,  this  is  New  China! 

The  next  day  I  went  to 
talk  to  a  group  of  primary 
school  teachers.  I  talked 

about  the  educational  value  of  play,  and  when  I 
asked  if  they  taught  their  children  any  games,  I 
was  told  they  did  not  know  any  themselves.  I 
have  visited  many  of  these  little  primary  schools, 
and  to  my  sorrow  I  have  found  the  children  just 
standing  about  at  recess.  Some  have  been  playing 
with  the  shuttlecock  on  cold  days,  but  nothing  else 
have  I  seen. 

I  visited  a  private  normal  school  for  girls 
(these  usually  have  a  primary  school  as  well).  I 
watched  their  physical  education  class,  which  con- 
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sisted  of  Chinese  boxing.  This  is  composed  of 
many  different  tense,  hard  positions.  I  saw  the 
girls  execute  these  for  almost  thirty  minutes 
straight  without  any  rest.  When  I  asked  if  these 
little  ones  had  any  play,  I  was  told  they  had  one 
hour  a  week  of  games  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  boxing.  This  is  Old  China. 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  to 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Canton 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in 
spring,  when  you  would  see 
a  team  from  a  mission  school 
playing  a  team  from  a  Gov- 
ernment school  in  "volley- 
ball tennis,"  a  game  origin- 
ated and  played  in  Canton. 
Play  has  been  the  first  thing 
that  has  brought  these  two 
groups  together  on  a  com- 
mon ground.  Here  the  girls 
are  learning  their  first  lesson 
in  sportsmanship.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  watch  them  that  the 
experience  of  playing  before 
people  is  very  new  to  them. 
Sometimes  the  team  which 
did  not  win  goes  off  in  not 
too  good  a  spirit,  but  more 
often  they  go  off  cheerfully 
— depending  much  on  wheth- 
er they  have  had  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  well-trained  physi- 
cal director. 

I    wish    you    could    walk 

down  the  broad  road  that  has  recently  been  opened 
up  by  tearing  down  the  old  city  wall  and  removing 
many  stores  and  homes  that  border  the  narrow 
streets.  Then  we  wTould  turn  off  into  a  tiny  nar- 
row street.  Ricshas  are  not  allowed  here,  for  the 
streets  are  too  narrow  and  the  pavement  is  not 
made  for  them.  How  often  we  shall  have  to  get 
to  the  side  to  allow  chair-bearers  to  pass,  for  this 
is  the  common  way  tourists  have  of  traveling 
while  visiting  the  fascinating  shops  in  Canton. 
Where  do  the  children  play?  In  the  middle  of 
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their  father's  tiny  store  which  opens  directly  on 
the  street,  or  right  in  the  street,  where  hundreds 
of  pedestrians  pass  so  continuously. 

What  a  joy  to  step  inside  the  big  gate  just  at 
our  side,  for  a  new  world  opens  to  us.  Here  is 
a  school  yard  with  some  swings,  a  slide  and  a 
swinging  log  all  covered  with  children !  Only  a 
few  have  this  privilege — there  are  between  three 
and  four  hundred  girls  in  this  school,  all  so 
crowded  together.  But  what  of  the  millions 
who  have  no  place? 

Walk  along  the  river  with  me  and  see  'the 
dozens  and  dozens  of  little  ones  whose  whole 
lives  will  be  spent  on  a  boat — and  a  tiny  one  too, 
where  they  have  a  string  around  their  waists  to 
tie  them  to  the  boat  in  case  they  should  get  too 
near  the  edge  (which  is  all  too  near  them)  and 
fall  in!  This  is  Old  China. 

While  talking  to  a  group  of  church  women  in 
Foochow  on  the  great  need  of  Christians  con- 
cerning themselves  with  this  big  question  of  play 
and  recreation  for  the  young  people  of  China,  I 
asked  them  if  they  ever  played  with  their  children. 
This  was  one  answer.  "If  we  played  with  them, 
they  would  no  longer  fear  us,  and  then  we  could 
not  control  them."  I  felt  she  was  not  only  an- 
swering for  many  women  in  China,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  as  well.  But  why  not  get  that 
control  through  the  development  of  the  play 
spirit  ? 


When  I  visited  this  city  and  asked  what  I 
could  do  that  would  help  most,  I  was  told  that 
the  greatest  need  among  the  schools  (for  this  is 
where  we  must  begin)  was  games.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  girls  gathered  twice  a  week 
to  learn  the  games  which  we  at  home  have  played 
for  years,  and  which  have  such  a  vital  place  in 
our  national  life.  I  have  always  said  you  never 
see  a  group  of  Chinese  girls  at  their  best  until 
you  see  them  in  a  game.  There  they  forget  them- 
selves so  completely,  and  you  see  free,  spon- 
taneous girls  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 
It  was  evident  that  this  was  very  much  needed. 
Echoes  came  back  from  various  schools  and 
churches  that  the  girls  and  boys  were  having  such 
good  times  playing  these  games. 

Mr.  Y.  C.  James  Yen,  the  originator  and  pro- 
motor  of  the  "Popular  Education,"  says  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  China  today  is  the  teaching 
of  games.  Thousands  do  not  know  how  to  read, 
a  thing  which  fills  so  many  leisure  hours  for  so 
many  of  us,  and  brings  us  joy.  The  only  games 
they  know  are  a  few  associated  with  gambling, 
which  brings  sorrow  in  its  train.  Along  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Chinese  characters,  part  of  the 
hour  is  given  to  play,  for  he  believes  in  it  as  a 
character  builder  as  well. 

The  darkest  side  presents  itself  as  one  goes 
along  the  street  and  sees  hundreds  of  children 
not  in  any  school,  playing  about  in  their  stores 
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and  in  the  street.  You  may  chance  to  pass  a  big 
factory  just  as  one  shift  is  leaving  and  another 
coming,  and  here  again  you  see  a  sight  that  grips 
your  heart — hundreds  of  little  boys  and  girls 
working  long,  long  hours  in  a  factory,  deprived 
of  their  right  to  play  and  no  place  to  play ! 
Modern  industry  has  invaded  the  Orient  and  is 
robbing  it  of  its  childhood. 

There  is  much  that  is  going  on  that  is  not  vis- 
ible to  a  passer-by  on  the  road,  but  behind  many 
of  those  high  gray  walls  at  least  a  few  children  are 
being  given  a  chance.  The  mission  schools  in  so 
many  parts  of  China  realize  the  great  value  of 
play,  and  are  providing  for  it  in  their  school 
compounds.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  Ginling 
College  girls  at  play.  Many  of  them  for  the  first 
time  are  learning  to  catch  a  ball.  Their  wise 
director  is  not  cooping  them  up  in  a  gymnasium 
when  the  lovely  out-of-doors  is  so  inviting,  but 
instead  they  play  ball  of  one  kind  or  another  dur- 
ing their  four  required  periods  each  week  on 
their  athletic  field — and  then  put  in  many  extra 
hours,  for  they  have  just  discovered  the  joy  that 
comes  from  play.  When  winter  rains  come,  they 
resort  to  their  spacious  room  where  they  have 
folk-dancing  and  other  forms  of  wholesome  ex- 
ercise. 

Then  what  a  joy  it  is  to  step  into  our  own 
school,  where  we  are  trying  so  hard  to  give  the 
girls  a  real  conception  of  the  value  of  physical 
education.  You  will  see  thirty  fine-looking  girls, 
dancing  or  playing  team  or  group  games  or  any 
of  the  various  things  physical  directors  are  taught 
to  do.  Then  to  follow  them  into  the  various 
schools  and  associations  where  they  are  teaching 
is  an  even  greater  joy.  This  has  been  my  privi- 
lege. When  I  ask  them  what  I  can  do  to  help 
most,  they  always  say,  "Talk  about  physical  edu- 
cation, for  our  students  and  teachers  do  not  un- 
derstand what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  they  do 
not  think  it  very  important."  So  talk  I  do,  and 
it  helps  keep  alive  the  spirit  that  will  some  day 
help  to  emancipate  the  women  and  girls  of  China. 
For  our  students  are  the  pioneers  who  are  blaz- 
ing the  trail.  I  shudder  when  I  think  how  few 
years  Chinese  women  have  been  outside  of  those 
high  walls  which  surround  their  houses,  and 
what  a  responsibility  we  have  to  help  keep  that 
light  burning  in  their  hearts,  to  encourage,  to 
stand  by,  to  care! 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  Canton  a  long  editorial 
came  out  in  the  daily  paper,  urging  that  the  city 
provide  space  for  play  as  it  was  developing  the 


city  plans  for  improvement.  How  encourag- 
ing it  was  to  know  that  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  is  already  planning  to  use 
.  the  ground  it  owns  as  play  space  until  the  time 
arrives  when  buildings  will  be  erected  there.  A 
swimming-pool  is  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Chinese  girls  must  learn  the  art  of  swimming  for 
already  the  demand  is  being  made  on  them  and 
they  must  meet  it.  Other  schools,  too,  are  plan- 
ning for  pools.  There  will  be  play  space  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  an  athletic  field  for  older  girls, 
especially  students. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  sights  I  have  seen 
was  in  Nanking.  I  was  eager  to  see  the  old  ex- 
amination halls — at  least,  the  remnant  that  is  left. 
Acres  had  been  covered  with  these  tiny  rooms 
where  the  old-time  examinations  had  been  given. 
Today  these  are  torn  down,  except  a  very  few 
left  as  curios,  and  a  park  space  is  being  developed 
instead.  All  this  in  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
too — a  healthy  space  in  those  once  crowded 
quarters ! 

Then  came  word  from  Chengtu,  Szechuen,  of  a 
playground.  This  is  from  far-away  West  China 
almost  to  Tibet.  Peking,  Tienstin  and  many 
other  places  are  making  play  more  possible  for 
girls,  and  our  own  graduates  are  taking  the  lead. 
One  of  our  students  from  central  China  told  me 
one  day  that  her  brother  wrote  her  that  he  was 
building  a  new  house,  and  if  she  would  send  the 
dimensions  of  a  tennis-court  he  would  have  one 
put  in.  The  interior  of  China !  Yes,  it  is  coming ! 
Play  must  have  its  rightful  place. 

Not  only  Chinese  girls  are  playing,  but  Japanese 
as  well.  When  the  challenge  came  from  the  Jap- 
anese girls  it  was  too  much  for  the  Chinese  girls ! 
Volley-ball  invaded  a  good  many  schools  for  the 
first  time.  What  excitement !  Was  it  right  to  go 
when  Japan  treated  them  so  badly?  They  went, 
and  it  opened  the  eyes  of  many  a  girl  in  the  Orient. 
They  were  the  best  sports  I  have  ever  seen  !  They 
played  hard  and  to  the  end,  but  were  beaten 
fairly  and  squarely — yet  the  friendliest  of  feel- 
ing existed.  It  not  only  brought  girls  of  three 
countries  together,  but  it  brought  the  mission  and 
government  school  girls  in  many  parts  of  China 
together  for  the  first  time,  and  play  was  the  com- 
mon denominator. 

Practically  all  this  has  happened  in  the  last 
twelve  years.  I  wonder  what  the  next  twelve 
will  show?  I  feel  sure  it  will  show  countless 

(Continued  on  page  502) 
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The  Belgian   Playground 
Story 

By 

W.  A.  WlELAND 

Division  of  Junior  Red  Cross,  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies 

When,  in  December  of  last  year,  the  three 
thousand  children  of  the  La  Louviere  primary 
schools  paraded  on  the  new  playground,  it  was 
quite  easy  to  notice  that  they  were  under-average 
children  physically.  However,  I  did  not  at  that 
time  notice  Ty,  the  hero  of  this  tale.  It  took  a 
more  striking  misfortune  than  the  shivering,  in 
company  of  hundreds  of  schoolmates,  to  bring 
him  to  my  attention.  This  misfortune  occurred 
on  the  first  Thursday  on  which  the  playground 
was  open.  Everyone  played  with  ardor,  with 
such  ardor  that  none  thought  of  stopping  to  eat 
the  four  o'clock  snack  which  is  part  of  the  re- 
gime of  the  Belgian  youth.  And  when  it  grew 
too  dark  to  play,  everyone  crowded  into  the  field 
house  and  clamored  for  a  good  warm  shower  to 
remove  the  playground  grime.  This  was  accorded 
to  them,  in  relays.  On  the  last  relay  were  Ty 
and  five  companions.  They  divested  themselves 
of  their  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  scrub  them- 
selves under  the  rain  of  warm  water.  But  in 
their  weakened  condition  the  day's  play,  the  absti- 
nence from  the  customary  repast  and  the  un- 
accustomed bath  were  too  much  for  them.  Ty 
started  to  walk  across  the  floor  in  search  of  a 
fugitive  morsel  of  soap,  when  he  slipped,  fell, 
and  didn't  get  up.  I  picked  him  up  and  laid  him 
on  a  bench  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  He  was 
quite  unconscious.  And  it  was  not  five  minutes 
before  his  five  companions  had  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  were  all  on  the  floor  in  a  fainting 
condition.  It  was  an  alarming  condition,  but  one 
which  was  speedily  remedied.  The  six  were 
rubbed  dry,  dressed,  put  near  the  stove  in  the 
big  game  room,  and  given  hot  tea  to  drink.  This 
started  the  cure  which  was  completed  by  slices 
of  buttered  bread  and  pieces  of  rice  custard  pie. 
Soon  all  were  well  and  cheerful.  Nevertheless, 
I  decided  to  watch  these  youngsters  and  consult 
with  their  parents  as  to  their  condition.  From 
Ty's  mother  I  learned  that  he  was  ten  years  old 
and  had  always  been  subject  to  fainting  spells; 
that  she  gave  him  the  best  care  she  could,  but 
had  not  much  time  to  give  to  him,  as  she  had 


been  abandoned  by  her  husband  and  kept  a  small 
public  house  to  earn  a  living. 

I  will  now  jump  to  Ty's  final  appearance  in 
this  narrative,  omitting  all  the  months  of  faithful 
attendance  on  the  playground  which  prepared  the 
triumphant  denouement. 

The  scene  is  the  basketball  court  at  Jumet.  A 
match  is  about  to  commence  between  the  men  of 
Jumet  and  the  men  of  the  playground  course  at 
La  Louviere.  But  the  La  Louviere  team  can  only 
muster  three  men.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  fill  in 
with  some  of  the  La  Louviere  boys  who  had 
followed  their  older  friends  to  cheer  them  on  to 
victory.  "Yes,  Roger,  you  are  pretty  solid,  you 
may  play.  And  Robert  can  try  his  luck  at  for- 
ward. Ty  ?  Oh,  no,  mon  petit,  you're  quite  too 
small."  But  at  the  crestfallen  look  on  the  young- 
ster's face,  I  was  obliged  to  qualify  the  prohibi- 
tion :  "Well,  perhaps  you  can  take  Robert's  place 
the  second  half."  And  by  the  light  of  joy  in  the 
lad's  face,  I  could  see  that  my  "perhaps"  had  been 
taken  as  a  promise. 

The  first  half,  hammer  and  tongs !  Robert  and 
Roger  work  hard,  and  the  three  grown-ups  per- 
spire valiantly.  But  Robert  cannot  see  the  bas- 
ket, and  his  partner  rings  only  two.  And  Jumet, 
attacking  hard,  gets  an  equal  number.  Four  to 
four  is  the  score  at  half  time. 

Ty  is  on  hand  to  claim  his  right  to  play.  So 
into  the  game  he  goes,  replacing  Robert  at  for- 
ward. His  opponent,  a  lanky  Sunday  school 
teacher,  towers  mightily  above  him,  but  Ty  is 
undismayed.  The  second  half  starts.  Jumet  gets 
the  jump,  and  passes  right  to  the  goal,  but  misses 
the  throw.  Roger  passes  to  the  center,  the  cen- 
ter finds  his  forward,  who  passes  toward  Ty. 
But  what  chance  has  the  little  fellow  against  his 
giant  guard?  More  than  you  think.  They  are 
both  after  the  ball,  but  it  is  Ty  who  gets  it.  And 
he  is  not  the  lad  to  lose  the  ball  on  a  wild  pass, 
but  he  drops  it  to  the  ground  an  instant,  and 
then  passes  low  around  the  leg  of  his  adversary 
to  his  team-mate.  Then  he  breaks  for  the  goal, 
receives  the  pass,  and  coolly  throws  the  basket, 
while  his  big  opponent  is  still  looking  for  him. 
Cheers  from  the  crowd. 

But  Ty  is  not  through.  In  a  few  moments  he 
sees  his  partner  grab  the  ball  from  a  melee  under 
the  goal,  beats  the  field  to  his  own  basket  and, 
receiving  a  long  pass,  adds  two  more  points  to 
his  team's  score.  A  third  time  he  repeats  the 
feat,  and  the  game  is  saved.  The  4 — 4  at  half 
time  is  changed  into  a  15 — 6  victory,  and  Ty, 
tiny  Ty,  the  "enfant  debile"  of  last  December, 
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is  the  hero  of  this  September  day.  He  has  saved 
the  men's  team  from  defeat. 

I'll  wager  that  Ty  appreciates  the  sacrifices 
made  by  American  school  children  to  bring  a 
playground  to  the  town  of  La  Louviere. 

The  Children's  Fete  which  concluded  the  La 
Louviere  course  was  in  the  nature  of  a  test  for 
the  student  monitors,  as  well  as  being  a  celebra- 
tion for  the  children,  for  it  was  the  monitors  who 
organized  all  the  dances,  races  and  games.  It 
was  a  gay  and  busy  afternoon,  which  attracted  a 
good  gathering  of  people  from  La  Louviere  and 
the  surrounding  country.  M.  Dronsart,  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  was 
there  and  was  much  satisfied  with  the  results. 

M.  Dronsart  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
to  America.  He  remarked  to  me,  'There  is  one 
of  your  American  games  that  is  a  great  rage  in 
your  country,  which  is  quite  beyond  the  little 
Belgians.  That  is  baseball.  I  am  sure  that  it 
will  never  succeed  here." 

He  could  not  have  made  the  remark  at  a  more 
opportune  time,  for  a  baseball  match,  organized 
by  Messrs.  Bandries  and  Ballasse,  was  on  the 
program.  After  seeing  Jules  make  a  fine  stop  of 
a  hot  grounder,  and  throw  Ty  out  at  first,  after 
seeing  Oscar's  three-base  hit,  and  the  fast  double 
from  Thibaut  to  Delhelle  to  Folie,  he  had  ample 
evidence  on  which  to  base  a  change  of  opinion. 
(I  might  say  that  in  fact  the  Belgians  are  the 
only  European  children  wno  really  get  the  spirit 
of  baseball  to  such  an  extent  that  the  game  con- 
tinues even  after  the  instructor  leaves  them.) 


Recreation  in  Russia 

By 

SOPHIE  BOGEN 
Los  Angeles,  California 

I  felt  a  little  like  the  small  boy  seeking  the 
house  with  the  golden  windows  as  I  travelled 
throughout  Europe  looking  for  ideas  and  inspira- 
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A  LITTLE  CITIZEN  OF  ROME  PLAYING  THE  WRONG  KIND 
OF  GAME — CHIANTI-BALL 

tion  for  my  recreation  work.  Much  that  I  saw 
was  interesting  and  charming,  but  not  markedly 
different  from  that  which  I  had  seen  and  known 
in  America.  But  when  I  reached  Russia,  where 
I  spent  the  winter,  my  quest  was  rewarded. 

Out  of  the  suffering  and  agony  of  that  strife 
and  famine  torn  country  comes  a  spirit  and  a 
philosophy  for  education  and  recreation  that  will 
bring  salvation  to  Russia  and,  I  believe,  a  contri- 
bution to  the  world. 

The  spirit  of  experimentation  is  strong.  Some- 
times this  spirit  brings  failure,  other  times  it 
meets  with  success,  but  at  all  times  there  is  a 
great  effort  to  make  the  children  strong  in  the 
things  in  which  the  adults  have  found  that  they 
have  failed. 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the  school 
system  is  a  children's  theatre,  where  weekly  the 
(Continued  on  page  484) 
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Most  of  the  work  of  designing  swimming  pools 
has  fallen  to  the  local  city  engineer,  the  local  archi- 
tect, or  to  some  other  person  who  might  be  expect- 
ed to  be  familiar  with  the  general  type  of  con- 
struction into  which  tanks  fall.  Frequently  the 
person  selected  tries  to  get  information  about  the 
design  of  pools  from  the  engineering  papers  or 
from  trade  literature,  and  he  finds  some  material 
there.  Unfortunately,  a  goodly  part  of  the  mate- 
rial that  he  will  find  in  the  magazines  available  is 
not  good  material — at  least  it  is  not  good  material 
from  the  standpoint  of  operation  and  sanitation. 

The  data  to  be  found  in  these  papers  concern 
chiefly  the  excavation,  the  reinforcement,  the  ex- 
pansion joints,  and  the  concrete  shell.  In  other 
words,  the  articles  are  about  the  very  parts  of 
the  work  with  which  the  engineer  is  most  familiar, 
and  on  which  the  competent  man  is  not  so  very 
likely  to  go  wrong.  But  the  swimming  pool  is 
something  more  than  just  a  tank.  It  is  not  just  a 
place  to  store  a  lot  of  water.  It  is  a  place  de- 
signed for  a  very  special  use,  whether  it  be  an 
indoor  natatorium  or  an  outdoor  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  why 
the  ordinary  tank  is  not  a  satisfactory  swimming 
pool,  and  to  mention  some  of  the  features  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of  this 
type  of  equipment. 

DRAINAGE  AND  DIMENSIONS 

To  begin  with,  we  will  admit  that  the  basin 
should  be  tight,  that  it  should  be  designed  with 
the  expectation  that  the  temperature  in  indoor 
pools  will  range  from  a  winter  temperature  to  at 
least  85  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  that  the  walls 
should  be  designed  so  that  the  basin  may  stand 
full  or  empty  with  ample  safety.  The  pool  should 
drain  completely  and  reasonably  quickly,  without 
the  backing  up  of  water  in  the  sewers. 

The  minimum  length  of  pool  in  which  athletic 
records  may  be  made  is  60  feet ;  therefore  this  is 
the  minimum  length,  except  under  unusual  con- 
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ditions.  Five-foot  swimming  lanes  are  required, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  design  the 
width  of  the  pool  so  that  it  is  in  multiples  of  5 
feet. 

The  most  satisfactory  depth  range  is  from 
about  3  to  71/2,  8  or  9  feet.  Where  young  chil- 
dren in  any  number  are  to  be  among  the  patrons, 
the  3-foot  depth  may  with  reason  be  lowered  to 
6  inches,  or  even  to  zero.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  a  great  area  of  deep  water.  To  be  sure,  there 
should  be  deep  water  at  the  points  where  divers 
will  enter  the  water,  but  there  is  no  need  for 
water  over  4y2  to  5  feet  deep  for  the  rest  of  the 
swimming.  Indeed,  the  greatest  fault  with  most 
of  the  pools  in  use  to-day  is  that  they  have  too 
much  deep  water.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  large  outdoor  pools. 

Deep  water  means  increased  water  capacity. 
That  means  uneconomical  design,  for  the  water 
must  be  paid  for,  and  in  many  cases  it  must  also 
be  heated.  More  important  than  this,  deep  water 
restricts  the  use  of  the  pool.  Most  people  who 
use  a  public  pool  are  not  able  to  swim  well;  at 
most,  they  paddle  around  a  little.  Many  never 
take  their  feet  off  the  bottom.  If  there  is  a  large 
area  of  deep  water,  these  people,  who  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  patronage,  are  herded  together  in 
the  shallow  end  of  the  pool,  where  they  are  sub- 
ject to  less  sanitary  conditions  than  if  they  had 
more  space. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  area  of  a  large  pub- 
lic pool  should  be  shallow  area;  that  is,  the  wa- 
ter should  be  5  feet  deep  or  less.  In  a  small  pool, 
nearly  the  same  area  of  deep  water  as  in  the 
larger  ones  is  necessary  for  the  divers.  However, 
an  area  of  deep  water  across  one  end  of  the  pool 
and  about  10  to  15  feet  wide  ought  to  be  ample. 
Where  spring-boards  or  towers  are  used,  the 
deepest  point  should  be  below  the  place  where 
divers  from  the  tower  or  spring-board  will  en- 
ter the  water. 

College  pools  and  others  that  are  to  be  used  for 
contests  and  meets,  may  with  reason  have  a  larger 
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proportion  of  deeper  water,  but  since  most  of 
these  pools  also  are  used  for  swimming  classes, 
the  deep-water  area  should  not  be  a  great  deal 
more  extensive. 

The  deep  end  of  the  pool  should  be  the  end 
away  from  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure  or  pool 
room.  The  dressing-rooms  and  baths  should  be 
located  at  or  near  the  entrance.  This  arrange- 
ment will  tend  to  keep  poorly  qualified  persons 
from  getting  in  the  way  of  divers,  and  will  lessen 
the  danger  of  accidents  through  such  interference, 
and  also  through  non-swimmers  falling  or  being 
pushed  into  the  deep  water.  The  scheme  of  put- 
ting the  deep-water  area  in  the  center  of  a  large 
pool  has  much  to  recommend  it.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  only  the  strong  swimmers  will  get  out 
to  the  diving  platform  and  tower  in  the  center 
of  the  pool.  Occasionally,  some  swimmer  will 
reach  the  platform  after  a  fatiguing  effort  and 
will  be  afraid  to  attempt  the  return  trip,  but,  of 
course,  life-guards  should  be  on  the  raft  or  plat- 
form and  would  help  the  swimmer  back  to  safety, 
if  requested. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SCUM  GUTTERS 

The  second  error  of  construction,  in  point  of 
frequency,  is  the  failure  to  provide  scum  gutters 
entirely  surrounding  the  pool.  Some  of  the  com- 
panies that  get  out  pool  literature  apparently 
overlook  this  essential  feature,  and  advise  merely 
surrounding  the  basin  with  a  pipe  life-rail.  A 
life-rail  of  some  sort  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  individual  bather,  but  it  is  better  to  use 
a  combined  scum  gutter  and  life-rail  than  a  mere 
pipe.  The  common  commercial  types  of  scum 
gutters  are  cast  so  that  the  lip  of  the  water  chan- 
nel fits  the  hand  and  provides  an  excellent  hand- 
hold, while  the  channel  itself  forms  an  expectora- 
tion and  overflow  trough,  and  a  passage  through 
which  all  surface  wastes  and  dust  may  be  carried 
away  to  the  sewer. 

Dust  and  collections  of  floating  matter  in  many 
cases  may  be  flushed  away  merely  by  raising  the 
water-level  and  letting  the  overflow  carry  it  into 
the  scum  gutter  and  so  on  to  the  sewer.  This 
floating  matter  is  unsightly  and  difficult  to  re- 
move when  a  gutter  is  not  provided  around  the 
whole  pool.  I  have  seen  outdoor  pools  where  it 
was  necessary  to  attempt  to  bail  out  the  dust, 
dead  frogs,  grass  that  had  blown  into  the  pool, 
and  similar  debris,  by  the  use  of  a  bucket.  It  was 
a  time-consuming  and  imperfectly  successful  job. 
Yet  in  one  of  our  foremost  engineering  journals 
the  designer  of  that  pool  recently  described  the 


overflows  as  being  ample  and  gave  them  the 
chief  credit  for  keeping  the  pool  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state,  with  only  secondary  mention  of  the 
.chlorination  boat — the  thing  that  actually  did  the 
work.  Much  of  the  material  discharged  from 
the  noses  and  throats  of  the  patrons  of  the  pool 
will  float,  and  will  collect  at  the  point  where  the 
dust  gathers.  The  sooner  such  material  goes 
down  the  sewer,  the  better,  for  it  is  potentially 
very  dangerous.  Most  pool  operators  try  to  see 
to  it  that  the  bathers  spit  into  the  scum  gutter, 
where  there  is  one.  Others  simply  say,  "Do  not 
spit  in  the  pool."  But  the  man  who  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  pool  must  spit  somewhere  when 
he  takes  aboard  too  much  water,  and  he  can't 
take  the  time  to  come  clear  over  to  the  edge  in 
such  an  emergency.  When  a  scum  gutter  is  pro- 
vided, however,  the  bathers  will  use  it  as  much  as 
they  can,  and  every  bit  of  dangerous  matter  that 
can  be  kept  out  of  the  pool  water  should  be  kept 
out,  by  all  means.  Of  course,  the  scum  gutters 
should  drain  quickly  and  completely. 

THE  RUNWAY 

The  next  thing  to  be  spoken  about  is  the  run- 
way. Many  of  these  are  entirely  too  narrow ; 
many  of  them  are  made  of  material  that  becomes 
very  slippery  when  wet  or  that  is  not  easily  kept 
clean.  The  greatest  trouble  comes  from  the  way 
that  the  runways  are  pitched  to  drain.  They 
ought,  of  course,  to  drain  away  from  the  pool 
sharply  enough  so  that  a  bead  will  not  need  to  be 
put  on  the  pool  edging.  A  serious  error  is  made 
if  the  drainage  from  the  runways  is  led  to  open- 
ings that  carry  it  down  into  the  scum  gutter  and 
subject  it  to  the  danger  of  being  carried  out  into 
the  pool.  The  runway  drainage  carries  much 
dirt  and  a  lot  of  very  objectionable  bacteria,  and 
it  also  ought  to  reach  the  sewer  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Personally,  I  like  to  see  a  raised  edge  about  a 
foot  wide  and  about  6  or  8  inches  high  all  around 
the  pool.  This  definitely  separates  the  runways 
from  the  pool,  prevents  drainage  of  all  sorts  from 
getting  in,  and  allows  scrubbing  and  flushing  of 
the  runways  without  any  possibility  of  the  wash 
water's  being  carried  over  the  edge.  On  account 
of  the  possibility  of  tripping  over  the  raised  por- 
tion, it  should  be  lined  or  marked  so  that  this 
raised  edge  will  be  quickly  noticed. 

Beads  on  the  edge  of  the  pool  make  it  hard  for 
swimmers  to  get  a  suitable  start  in  races,  since 
the  foot  must  be  tilted  so  that  the  toes  are  raised. 
A  square  corner  rounded  at  the  edge,  with  a 
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curve  of  short  radius,  is  the  best  type  of  edge 
from  the  swimmer's  standpoint. 

HOUSING  OF  INDOOR  POOLS 

The  height  of  the  room  in  which  an  indoor 
pool  is  placed  is  an  important  matter.  The  old 
type  of  dark  basement  pools  is  passing  out  of  ex- 
istence. They  were  neither  attractive  nor  easily 
taken  care  of.  Nowadays  the  greater  number  of 
pools  are  housed  in  large  rooms  with  plenty  of 
window  space  or  with  skylights  to  supply  illu- 
mination during  the  day.  The  fact  that  the  air 
of  pool  rooms  is  saturated  with  moisture  calls 
for  special  water-proof  finishes  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  iron  fixtures  as  far  as  possible.  The  iron 
fittings  rust  and  cause  stains  on  any  light-colored 
substance  over  which  flows  any  water  that  has 
condensed  on,  or  come  into  contact  with,  iron. 

Ventilation  by  windows  alone  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. During  cold  weather,  the  cold  air  from  the 
outside  blowing  into  the  room  causes  clouds  of 
condensed  water  to  form.  This  is  objectionable 
from  its  effect  on  the  fixtures  and  on  the  comfort 
of  the  bathers.  Cleaned  air  warmed  in  winter 
and  provided  by  a  series  of  ventilating  ducts  is 
preferable. 

The  height  of  the  pool  room  should  be  at  least 
great  enough  so  that  divers  from  the  spring- 
board are  not  endangered.  About  12  to  15  feet 
is  needed  between  the  top  of  the  board  and  the 
ceiling. 

KEEP  SPECTATORS  FROM  THE  RUNWAYS 

When  spectators  are  allowed  to  move  about  on 
the  runways  where  the  swimmers  are,  there  is 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  tracking  of  undesirable 
dirt  into  the  enclosure,  and  the  consequent  carry- 
ing of  the  dirt  into  the  pool  on  the  wet  feet  of  the 
bathers.  Visitors'  galleries,  grand  stands  and 
similar  places  should  be  provided  and  definitely 
separated  from  the  swimmers'  enclosure. 

Every  one  realizes,  I  suppose,  that  the  lining 
of  the  pool  should  be  of  the  smoothest,  most  im- 
pervious material  that  can  be  secured  for  the 
money  available.  The  lining  should  also  be  as 
white  as  possible.  A  white,  smooth  surface  is 
most  easily  kept  clean,  and  by  reason  of  its  ap- 
parent cleanliness  is  most  attractive. 

SWIMMERS'  LANES  AND  OTHER  LINES 

It  is  desirable  to  mark  the  walls  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  with  dark  lines  adapted  to  the 


use  to  which  the  pool  will  be  put.  In  tile-lined 
tanks,  the  dark"  lines  may  be  of  dark  green  or 
black  tile.  In  general,  the  lines  that  are  most 
desirable  are  swimmers'-lane  lines.  These  lines 
should  start  well  above  the  water's  edge  and  be 
continued  without  break  for  the  entire  length  of 
the  tank  and  up  to  the  corresponding  height  at 
the  other  end.  Using  these  lines,  the  swimmer 
can  keep  within  his  lane,  whether  he  keeps  his 
head  above  the  water  or  swims  face  downward 
with  his  eyes  open  under  water.  Additional  lines 
for  water  basket-ball  and  water-polo,  and  the 
line  on  the  tank  showing  the  jack-knife  limit, 
6  feet  from  the  end  of  the  spring-board,  are 
desirable. 

It  is  desirable,  also,  when  possible,  to  show  the 
distance  from  one  end  of  the  pool  to  the  other. 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  a  small  mark  at 
every  foot,  with  every  fifth  or  every  tenth  foot 
numbered.  These  marks  are  useful  in  watching 
the  plunge  for  distance,  and  are  helpful  at  other 
times.  Signs  about  the  pool  showing  the  depth 
at  definite  points  are  well  worth  while,  as  they 
may  prevent  persons  from  diving  into  shallow 
water,  or  from  going  in  beyond  their  depth. 

(To  be  concluded) 


Our  spare  time  is  usually  far  too  scanty.  We 
must  use  it  the  more  cannily;  steal  leisure  in  the 
trolley;  catch  leisure  by  the  tail  as  it  escapes  us 
after  lunch;  domesticate  the  shy  pet  before  din- 
ner. All  the  week  we  must  be  miserly,  indeed. 
But  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  we  can 
get  away  to  walk  or  skate.  We  can  venture,  in 
libraries,  through  far  realms  of  imagination.  In 
body  and  in  mind  we  are  free.  Let  us  hold  to  this 
weekly  freedom.  To  surrender  it  is  to  domesti- 
cate the  demon  of  fatigue. 

The  antidote  for  fatigue  is  rest;  rest  in  the 
wider  sense,  including  play,  sleep,  peace  of  mind. 
We  must  get  these  things.  How?  By  buying 
them  with  our  spare  time.  Let  us  use  that  with 
our  best  intelligence.  So  employed,  it  becomes 
the  elixir  of  life. 

From:   "Listening  In,"  by  Henry  Copley   Green,  Boston   Metro- 
politan Chapter,  American  Red  Cross 
Printed  in  South  End  Almanac 
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What  High   School  Pupils 

Do  for  Recreation  Outside 

of  School 

By 

T.  EARL  SULLEXGER,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Sociology,    University  of   Omalia, 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

We  hear  various  statements  as  to  how  the  mod- 
ern American  high  school  students  spend  their 
leisure  time.  The  best  way  is  to  see  what  they 
have  to  say  about  it  themselves.  Through  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Gertrude  Olson,  a  student  of 
mine  in  Community  Recreation,  a  study  was  made 
of  1,076  high  school  pupils  ranging  from  14  to  20 
years  of  age.  These  were  selected  from  the  two 
leading  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  was  as  follows :  9th  grade — 204 
boys,  194  girls;  10th  grade — 135  boys,  81  girls; 
llth  grade— 123  boys,  144  girls;  12th  grade— 78 
boys,  117  girls;  total — 536  girls  and  540  boys. 
The  question  asked  was,  "What  do  you  do  for 
recreation  outside  of  school?"  In  answering  this 
most  of  them  gave  two  or  more  forms  of  recrea- 
tion that  they  practised  outside  of  school.  How- 
ever, 57  different  activities  were  mentioned. 

This  is  indeed  a  "theater  going"  age.  This 
form  headed  the  list  of  the  "57  varieties"  with 
57.3%  or  617.  It  is  an  actitvity  that  holds  its 
own  with  both  sexes — 309  boys  and  308  girls 
chose  it.  The  next  in  order  is  hiking,  with  57.2% 
or  615.  It  is  represented  by  302  boys  and  313 
girls. 

It  seems  that  many  of  our  high  school  students 
find  time  to  read  and  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
recreational  program,  since  48%  or  520  mention 
it.  It  is  not  confined  to  girls  as  221  are  boys  and 
299  are  girls. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  emphasizing 
baseball  at  this  writing.  This  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  44%  or  475  are  playing  baseball.  Of 
this  number,  334  are  boys  and  141  are  girls. 


Tennis  appears  with  a  second  to  baseball — 
34%  or  207  girls  and  161  boys  are  playing.  As 
warm  weather  comes,  swimming  becomes  in- 
creasingly popular  with  both  sexes  as  shown  in 
the  number  of  182  girls  and  176  boys.  During 
the  winter  months  about  19%  of  the  high  school 
pupils  spend  most  of  their  recreation  skating. 

Dancing  is  a  favorite  recreation  for  224  high 
school  girls  and  109  boys,  or  31%.  Auto-riding 
is  very  popular  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  was 
chosen  by  29%  or  313,  distributed  as  follows: 
125  boys  and  188  girls. 

All  the  recreation  is  not  non-productive,  as 
21%  or  229  named  gardening  as  a  favorite  recrea- 
tion. Of  this  number,  there  were  143  boys  and 
86  girls. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected  by  the  modern 
high  school  pupils,  since  over  20%  (225)  of  the 
replies  mentioned  unsupervised  music.  Of  this 
number  54  are  boys  and  171  are  girls.  Closely 
associated  with  these  is  the  supervised  music 
group,  which  is  composed  of  13%  (144)  or  34 
boys  and  110  girls. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  only  4%  play  pool 
as  a  means  of  recreation.  Radio  is  attracting 
the  interests  of  the  boys.  .  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  130  or  12%  spend  most  of  their  leisure 
time  that  way. 

The  summary  of  totals  for  the  remaining 
activities  mentioned  in  the  replies  are  as  follows : 


Athletics     (general) ...  82 

Auto  Repairing 81 

Art  Work 46 

Basketball  121 

Boating   32 

Boxing 19 

Boy  Scout  Activities. .  .103 

Card  Playing 76 

Camping    68 

Coasting    61 

Croquet   17 

Caring  for  children ....  42 

Cooking 71 

Church  Going 252 

Camp  Fire  Activities ...  78 

Fishing    88 

Football 135 

Golf   149 

Horseback  Riding 60 

Hockey    9 

Hunting 24 


Picnicking    29 

Playing  Horseshoes ....     9 

Storytelling 6 

Sewing 77 

Skiing    38 

Social   Affairs 204 

Track  work 15 

Volley    Ball 22 

Writing    14 

Wrestling    7 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Activities. .  74 
\.  W.  C  A.  Activities..  78 

Bicycle  Riding    65 

House  work 140 

Shooting  Dice   6 

Window   shopping 3 

Street  car  riding 3 

Soccer  Ball    2 

Hand  Ball    4 

Archery    2 

Marbles    ,  8 


The  greatest  danger  that  is  threatening  civilization  today  is  materialism.  The  growth  of  ma- 
terialism has  far  outdistanced  the  mental  and  spiritual  development  of  man.  The  human  factor 
must  not  be  swallowed  by  the  machine  or  civilization  is  doomed.  It  is  for  the  chemist  to  teach 
this  doctrine  more  than  anyone  else,  to  add  humanism  to  his  specialization  and  save  the  world 
from  materialism.  Our  great  cities  are  the  most  uncivilized  of  anything  man  has  yet  devised. 

From  address  before  the  first  general   session  of  the   68th  annual  convention  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Sept.  9,   1924 
By  Sir  Max   Muspratt  of  Liverpool,   England 

Even  the  chemists  appreciate  the  necessity  for  community  service. 
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As  It  Seems  to  an  Outsider 

What  is  the  effect  of  pageants  on  those  who 
see  them  ?  Do  they  like  them  merely  as  spectacles, 
interesting  chiefly  because  of  the  large  numbers 
participating,  or  do  they  really  catch  the  signifi- 
cance of  them?  These  are  questions  which  recrea- 
tion workers  often  ask  themselves. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  the  San  Francisco  News  Letter,  was  writ- 
ten by  a  citizen  who  was  unknown  to  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  of  Oakland,  and  who  witnessed 
the  pageant  as  an  outsider.  The  reaction  of  "Mr. 
Citizen"  cannot  fail  to  be  encouraging  to  workers 
who  are  trying  to  help  communities  express  them- 
selves through  pageants  and  celebrations. 

Mr.  Austin  Lewis,  who  wrote  the  letter,  says : 

"If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  most  esthetically 
significant  social  event  of  the  State  of  California 
during  the  year  past,  I  should  most  unhesitatingly 
award  the  palm  to  the  Christmas  Pageant  which 
the  People  of  Oakland  gave  at  the  Auditorium. 

"Of  course,  to  say  that  the  People  of  Oakland 
gave  the  pageant  is  more  or  less  of  a  fiction,  for 
the  people  did  not  give  it,  being,  as  a  mass,  in- 
capable of  anything  so-  charming  and  free  from 
vulgarity,  but  it  was  given  by  the  Recreation  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Oakland  which,  thereby, 
vindicated  itself  as  a  body  possessed  of  judgment 
and  of  fineness  of  feeling,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
capacity  for  unlimited  work  and  patient  toil. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  a  single 
member  of  that  Recreation  Department  and  have 
never  seen  one  of  them,  but  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  saluting  them  as  a  body  capable  of  sweet 
thought  in  a  murky  atmosphere  and  one  which 
can  keep  a  clear  light  of  faith  and  beauty  grow- 
ing amid  all  the  murkiness  of  the  inherent  and 
incurable  Babbitry  with  which  Oakland  as  a  city 
has  been  so  completely  cursed. 

"But  if  the  dear  people  cannot  originate,  they 
can  at  least  appreciate,  and  it  must  be  said  to 
their  credit  that  they  came  to  the  pageant  in  such 
numbers  that  even  the  capacious  auditorium  could 
not  begin  to  accommodate  them  and  they  stood  in 
hungry  thousands  outside,  unable  to  participate 
in  the  spectacle  which  many  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  were  providing  inside. 

"That  was  a  rather  deplorable  state  of  affairs, 
for,  of  course,  everybody  in  Oakland  was  entitled 
to  see  a  performance  which  was  so  decidedly 
municipal,  and  that  anyone  should  be  so  deprived 
was.  to  say  the  least,  rather  saddening.  That 


brings  us  to  another  matter.  Considering  our 
climate  and  the  fact  that  outdoors  is  practically 
available  all  the  year  round,  may  it  not  be  the 
fact  that  the  stadium  or  some  such  form  of  struc- 
ture is  better  suited  to  our  needs  than  a  four-wall 
building,  which,  however  large  it  may  be,  is 
bound  to  grow  too  small  in  time.  As  for  page- 
ants, the  fact  is  that  they  depend  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  extent  of  space  which  can  be  better 
furnished  in  the  stadium,  and  upon  masses  of 
color  which  can  be  better  managed  in  the  open 
air  than  in  a  covered  place  where  free  passage  of 
light  is  interfered  with  by  walls,  which  throw 
shadows  and  complicate  effects. 

"However  that  may  be,  the  pagent  in  question 
was  held  in  the  Auditorium  on  two  occasions  be- 
fore at  least  eight  thousand  people  of  all  condi- 
tions of  life,  from  the  colored  people  of  West 
Oakland  to  the  Portuguese  of  East  Oakland,  with 
all  the  intermediate  grades.  The  fact  that  the 
program  was  found  so  universally  acceptable  was 
due  to  the  skill,  one  might  almost  say  the  genius, 
for  large  scale  production,  shown  by  Mrs.  Emelie 
A.  Hollington,  who  has  evidently  a  store  of  those 
gifts  which  made  Kiralfy  famous  and  who,  given 
a  chance,  would  be  able  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
new  and  splendid  field  in  modern  social  life  for 
the  development  of  a  new  form  of  public  art 
based  on  the  massing  of  great  numbers,  which 
are  in  themselves  so  significant  by  mere  virtue  of 
their  bulk,  as  to  be  completely  impressive  and  in- 
deed rather  intoxicating. 

"The  modern  Russians,  since  the  Revolution 
have  found  that  truth  too,  and  have  invented  a 
new  form  of  mass  declamation  which  we  are 
assured  competes,  if  it  does  not  vanquish  in  ef- 
fectiveness, the  massed  choirs  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace competition  in  the  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Here 
again,  it  is  a  question  of  numbers.  The  Germans 
have  tried  to  produce  the  effect  by  massing  the 
audience,  so  as  to  take  part  with  the  performers 
in  great  plays,  which  require  huge  numbers  of 
performers,  as  in  "Robespierre"  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  results  are  staggeringly  striking. 
Of  course  we  do  not  claim  any  such  significance 
in  the  way  of  effect  for  our  Oakland  pageant, 
but  there  was  behind  it  the  same  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  mass-work  as  a  spectacle,  and  the 
same  realization  of  color-values  as  have  placed 
the  dramatic  events  referred  to  in  the  forefront  of 
human  achievement  in  that  particular  direction. 

"For  example,  just  imagine  the  effect  of  teams 
of  reindeer  made  up  of  young  girls  twelve  to  six- 
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teen,  full  of  life  and  spirit,  driven  by  bigger  girls 
in  white,  careening  around  the  floor  of  the  Audi- 
torium at  full  speed!  Such  an  exhibition  of 
youth  and  beauty  and  vigor  not  even  the  finest 
ballet  in  the  world  could  give,  for  such  ballet  lacks 
the  spontaneity  and  love  of  pure  fun,  the  actual 
play  quality,  which  these  girls  showed.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  lovely  spectacles  which  the  writ- 
er, a  hardened  watcher  of  spectacles,  has  seen, 
and  in  its  very  simplicity  was  a  touch  of  that 
genius  to  which  we  have  already  referred  and 
which,  by  a  hundred  minor  and  almost  unnoticed 
refinements,  made  the  spectacle  not  only  memor- 
able as  a  public  ceremony,  but  quite  notable  as  an 
esthetic  achievement. 

Another  quite  beautiful  spectacle  was  that  of 
some  hundreds  of  little  girls  of  three  to  five  or  six 
years  of  age  who  represented  snow  girls  and, 
dressed  in  white,  running  in  large  masses,  gave 
the  most  striking  and  touching  effect.  There  was 
a  pathetic  loveliness  about  this  which  actually 
brought  tears.  And  this  result  also  was  obtained 
by  numbers.  A  dozen  or  so  little  girls,  so  dressed, 
would  have  produced  a  beautiful  but  meager  and 
over-spiritualized  result,  whereas  the  large  num- 
bers brought  an  added  softness  and  increased 
delicacy  to  the  spectacle.  It  is  just  in  this  mat- 
ter of  numbers  that  municipal  shows  have  the  ad- 
vantage for,  with  the  great  amount  of  material 
which  they  have  so  inexpensively  at  hand,  no 
private  effort  can  ever  hope  to  compete. 

Space  would  not  permit  a  detailed  description 
of  this  quiet  epoch-making  performance,  and  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  relate  here  the  story  of  a  year 
ago  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  quite  eclipsed 
by  what  is  to  be  given  this  year.  We  simply  wish 
to  point  out  that  Oakland,  owing  to  the  possession 
of  a  group  of  people  of  marked  ability  in  its  Re- 
creation Department,  has  been  able  to  act  as  a 
pioneer  in  a  form  of  entertainment  which  makes 
it  possible  to  bring  back  into  modern  life  some  of 
that  community  spirit  in  play  which  has  so  marked 
former  times  and  in  which  we  have  been  so  la- 
mentably deficient.  Of  course  the  condition  prec- 
edent to  any  real  accomplishment  is  the  social 
spirit  in  a  much  more  developed  form  that  we 
enjoy  at  this  time  in  San  Francisco.  Oakland 
has  shown  that  such  a  spirit  is  possible  and  it 
should  be  the  work  of  our  people  to  bring  the 
same  spirit  into  being  here. 


Dramatics  as  a  Sport 

Can  dramatics  be  presented  on  the  same  basis 
as  golf  and  other  sports  as  a  means  of  providing 
recreational  opportunity  ? 

Walter  Hartwig,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
Director  of  the  Little  Theatre  Service  of  the 
New  York  Drama  League,  believes  it  can  be  done 
and  to  prove  his  theory  he  has  organized  the  Man- 
hattan Players,  whose  main  object  will  be  dra- 
matics as  an  avocation,  not  a  vocation. 

A  play  workshop  will  be  conducted  where  plays 
will  be  prepared,  rehearsed  and  presented  in  a 
regularly  equipped  theatre  with  a  properly  ap- 
pointed stage  and  before  a  subscription  and  gen- 
eral audience.  The  same  opportunities  in  the 
workshop  activities  will  be  given  all  members 
whether  they  are  definitely  endeavoring  to  enter 
the  professional  theatre  or  not.  Two  plays  a 
week  will  be  presented,  a  new  play  being  added 
to  the  repertoire  each  week.  The  plays  will  be 
long,  plays  making  a  full  evening's  entertainment, 
but  in  each  series  of  six  there  will  be  one  bill  of 
special  one-act  plays.  The  selection  of  plays  will 
be  both  modern  and  classic.  The  modern  plays 
will  be  works  unfamiliar  to  regular  theatre-goers, 
either  those  that  have  never  been  produced  or 
have  had  production  and  shown  good  qualities  but 
were  unable  to  draw  immediate  large  audiences. 
From  the  classics  will  be  selected  those  plays  of 
literary  value  interesting  to  the  student  of  the 
drama  but  not  able  to  intrigue  the  regular  theatre- 
goer. 

For  persons  otherwise  engaged  but  interested 
in  dramatics  the  Manhattan  Players  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  experiment  with  acting,  direct- 
ing, designing  and  painting  scenery,  lighting  ef- 
fects, construction  of  properties,  the  writing  of 
plays  and  the  study  of  their  technique,  publicity 
methods  and  theatrical  business  management. 
Neither  in  intent  nor  purpose  is  the  organization 
to  be  considered  in  any  sense  a  school,  but  it  is 
bound  to  prove  an  educating  influence  for  those 
interested  in  the  theatre  but  not  of  it.  The  group 
asks  to  be  considered  and  judged  purely  as  an 
avocational  theatre,  where  individuals  with  ideas 
and  talents  can  make  accomplishment  its  own  re- 
ward. 

Further  details  regarding  the  Manhattan  Play- 
ers may  be  secured  from  Walter  Hartwig,  Gen- 
eral Director,  226  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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Saturday  Matinees  in  High- 
land Park,  Michigan 

A  most  interesting  community  experiment  has 
recently  been  tried  out  in  Highland  Park,  Michi- 
gan. It  began  with  the  need  of  the  girl  groups 
who  were  studying  folk  lore,  folk  dancing  and 
other  club  work  for  an  opportunity  to  express  the 
dramatic  instinct  which  is  part  of  every  child's 
make-up.  With  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
schools,  the  Recreation  Commission  of  Highland 
Park  met  this  need  by  giving  a  series  of  monthly 
Saturday  matinees,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
Highland  Park  Women's  Club,  a  very  strong  or- 
ganization of  women  who  have  given  much  time 
and  thought  to  this  delightful  community  enter- 
tainment. Ostensibly  the  matinees  were  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  fund  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  Recreation  Commissioner's  summer  camp 
for  girls  and  that  maintained  by  the  Women's 
Club,  but  the  real  thought  back  of  it  all  went  much 
further  than  that. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  the  Blue  Birds  and 
other  girl  groups  have  all  worked  faithfully  to 
perfect  some  contribution  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  managers  of  the  matinees.  Masques, 
dances  and  little  plays  have  been  worked  up  by 
the  different  groups  who  sometimes  even  wrote 
their  own  acts  and  helped  to  costume  them.  The 
workshop  at  the  "Wigwam"  on  the  Ford  Athletic 
Field,  where  the  Commission  has  its  headquarters, 
has  hummed  like  a  hive  as  the  young  workers 
and  volunteers  from  the  Women's  Club  have 
assisted  to  fashion  the  dainty  or  grotesque  gar- 
ments required,  have  made  paper  flowers  and  gar- 
lands or  dyed  the  cheese  cloth  draperies  which 
made  the  programs  so  full  of  color  and  beauty. 

The  program  given  Saturday,  April  5th,  at  the 
Highland  Park  High  School  is  typical  of  all.  The 
program  began  with  a  musical  number  and  was 
followed  by  a  prologue  which  gave  a  hint  of 
what  was  to  follow.  The  Flowers  of  Spring — a 
rhythmic  pantomime  presented  by  twenty-one 
Blue  Birds  representing  "violets,  daffodils,  spring 
beauties  and  bluebells — preceded  a  story  dramati- 
zation of  The  House  in  the  Woods.  Story  of  the 
Seasons — a  masque  written  by  two  members  of 
the  Blue  Bird  group  which  put  it  on — was  a 
charming  dancing  number  with  the  solos  and  en- 
semble worked  out  by  the  young  actors.  An  old 
English  country  dance,  Newcastle,  given  by  a 
group  of  High  School  girls,  created  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  presentation  of  an  old  English  folk 


play,  Springtime  of  1620,  by  a  group  of  Vesta 
girls.  The  dramatization  of  Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk,  with  a  realistic  ogre  who  elicited  shudders 
from  the  youthful  auditors,  and  a  short  moving 
picture  completed  a  most  delightful  program 
which  was  enjoyed  as  much  by  the  young  actors 
as  by  the  audience. 

The  opportunity  for  rhythmic  and  dramatic 
expression,  the  lesson  in  design  and  color  in  a 
program  of  this  kind,  means  more  to  the  impres- 
sionable mind  of  the  child  than  can  easily  be 
told.  To  be  a  part  of  such  a  program  creates  a 
desire  in  each  child  for  perfection  in  their  work 
as  Camp  Fire  Girls  or  Blue  Birds.  They  not 
only  learn  in  the  most  direct  way  the  possibilities 
of  the  old  folk  tales  and  songs  and  dances,  but 
they  learn  how  to  adapt  them  to  their  own  use. 
They  discover  that  expensive  garments  are  not 
necessary  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and 
charm.  To  be  able  to  contribute  something  to 
these  programs  that  will  be  worth  while  is  the 
ambition  of  each  group  and  no  practice  is  too  long, 
no  work  too  hard  if  they  feel  that  they  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  one  of  the  matinees. 
They  learn  the  value  of  being  on  time — of  taking 
their  work  seriously.  They  learn  team  work  and 
a  great  deal  more. 

One  little  girl  who  was  cast  for  the  Rooster  in 
the  House  in  the  Woods  had  a  most  realistic  crow 
which  grew  better  day  by  day.  When  asked  how 
she  learned  it  she  said  she  practiced  it  with  a 
rooster  which  crowed  under  her  window  every 
morning.  It  was  this  same  little  girl  who  when 
asked  by  her  teacher  if  she  liked  her  rooster  cos- 
tume said  enthusiastically,  "Why,  Miss  Marion, 
I  could  just  eat  it." 

The  matinees  which  began  as  an  experiment 
have  justified  themselves.  The  older  people  who 
have  worked  with  the  younger  ones  have  learned 
much  of  child  psychology.  No  child  has  appeared 
twice  on  the  programs  and  over  300  have  taken 
part  in  some  capacity.  Every  child  who  wants  to 
do  something  is  given  an  opportunity.  Groups 
who  ask  to  have  a  part  are  assisted  to  work  out 
something  which  will  be  acceptable.  W^here  a 
doubt  was  expressed  at  the  beginning  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  talent  to  carry  out  the  series 
it  has  been  found  that  there  is  an  embarrassment 
of  riches.  The  standard  has  risen  steadily  and 
the  children  themselves  realize  that  to  appear  they 
must  give  something  which  will  have  real  artistic 
value. 

The  monthly  Saturday  matinee  has  come  to 
stay  in  Highland  Park. 
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A  Movie  University 

By 

HENRY  S.  CURTIS,  PH.D. 
State  Department  of  Education,  Missouri 

The  movie  is  at  present  an  educational  institu- 
tion very  nearly  comparable  with  our  school  sys- 
tem from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university. 
Mr.  Hayes  estimates  that  there  are  twenty  mil- 
lion people  in  daily  attendance.  This  attendance 
is  six  or  seven  days  a  week  and  fifty-two  weeks 
a  year.  These  figures  look  too  large.  They  are 
probably  twice  the  attendance  at  our  public 
schools,  where  the  average  does  not  exceed  fif- 
teen millions  a  day  for  not  more  than  thirty 
weeks.  The  impressions  produced  on  the  screen 
are  much  more  vivid  and  permanent  than  the  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  printed  page,  especially 
on  children,  and  the  less  cultivated  who  have  never 
fully  mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading.  The 
movie  has  an  unquestioned  place  in  education. 
The  indications  are  that  it  will  be  used  more  and 
more. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  movie  fill  a  larger  and 
larger  place  in  education,  the  scenarios  also  must 
be  written  by  people  who  know  the  subjects  they 
write  about,  and  they  must  be  produced  under 
their  direction.  Are  we  not  ready  for  the  movie 
university  ? 

There  are  many  forms  which  this  idea  might 
take.  But  suppose  an  ample  foundation  of,  say, 
fifty  millions,  and  all  the  departments  of  a  regu- 
lar university.  A  school  of  drama  and  acting 
should  be  its  big  professional  school.  It  will  be 
the  place  of  the  department  of  history  to  so  pro- 
duce historical  films  that  the  great  events  of  the 
ages  in  their  true  setting  will  become  a  common- 
place to  every  boy  and  girl.  One  aim  might  well 
be  Americanization  by  the  graphic  portrayal  of 
events  in  the  lives  of  great  Americans  and  crucial 
moments  in  American  history.  This  same  type 
of  work  could  be  done  in  literature,  geography, 
geology,  botany,  sociology  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. 

Such  a  university  should  have  a  strong  school 
of  drama  and  acting  to  produce  the  scenarios.  It 
should  have  a  research  department  with  well 
equipped  laboratories  for  studying  the  problems 
connected  with  the  production  of  pictures. 

Instead  of  being  a  separate  university  it  might 
be  the  visual  education  side  of  any  of  our  regu- 
lar universities.  If  so  it  should  have  a  separate 
endowment  that  would  enable  it  to  put  into  screen 


form  any  contribution  that  the  university  had  to 
make.  Such  a  school  might  also  be  a  depart- 
ment in  a  school  of  education,  if  it  did  not  be- 
come over  stiff  and  pedagogical. 

Many  of  our  larger  universities,  during  the 
last  few  years,  have  begun  to  train  amateur  actors, 
some  of  whom  have  gone  out  during  the  vaca- 
tions in  regular  performances.  The  next  pro- 
fessional school  may  well  be  a  school  of  drama 
and  acting.  A  movie  department  would  fit  natur- 
ally into  such  a  school.  The  films  could  be 
handled  through  the  Extension  Department  and 
through  exchanges  with  other  universities.  Each 
university  might  thus  in  the  course  of  time  se- 
cure a  collection  of  films  that  would  be  adequate 
for  educational  use  throughout  the  state. 

The  first  trouble  with  the  movie  is  in  getting 
films  produced  that  are  worth  seeing,  the  second 
is  in  getting  these  better  films  to  the  people.  If 
a  school  or  a  church  decides  to  use  films  in  its 
work,  it  has  great  difficulty  in  securing  satisfac- 
tory ones.  It  can  get  advertising  films  free  or 
for  little,  but  also  of  little  appeal.  If  it  uses  the 
regular  exchanges  it  either  has  to  go  on  a  circuit 
and  wait  its  turn  or  pay  a  much  higher  rate.  The 
films  available  are  seldom  satisfactory,  and  it 
often  takes  a  long  time  to  secure  any  particular 
one.  The  State  Departments  of  Education,  the 
State  Library,  or  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sions are  an  easy  solution  to  the  distribution  of 
educational  films. 

The  churches  are  working  under  a  yet  greater 
handicap  because  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  get 
satisfactory  pictures.  Yet  a  good  share  of  the 
instruction  in  the  Sunday  School  might  well  be 
given  through  Bible  pictures  and  other  films  in- 
tended to  develop  a  social  sense.  The  modern 
city  has  pretty  largely  outgrown  the  academic 
essay  of  the  ordinary  pulpit.  At  most  churches 
the  audience  is  small  at  night.  In  many  the 
church  has  given  up  its  evening  services  alto- 
gether. A  movie  which  would  present  social  con- 
ditions in  a  way  to  elicit  wider  sympathy  and  co- 
operation for  human  welfare  would  revive  the 
attendance  and  have  a  real  message. 

Many  churches  and  school  systems  now  have 
good  facilities  for  presenting  films.  The  new 
high  schools  are  mostly  equipped  with  moving 
picture  machines.  They  have  an  auditorium, 
which  belongs  to  the  people,  already  heated  and 
lighted,  often  with  a  seating  capacity  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more.  At  ten  cents  per  admission  a  full 
house  will  yield  a  hundred  dollars  an  evening, 
and  the  film  may  be  given  to  the  high  school  in 
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the  afternoon  free.  Many  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools  are  already  running  such  a 
service. 

The  development  suggested  is  not  a  mere  dream. 
Much  of  it  is  already  a  fact.  The  best  social 
hygiene  film  in  the  field,  "How  Life  Begins," 
was  produced  at  the  University  of  California,  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  Some  dozen  new  ones  have 
recently  been  made  at  the  Medical  School  of 
Johns  Hopkins.  During  the  last  four  years  Yale 
has  worked  out  many  others,  of  which  these  are 
only  examples.  Some  seven  years  ago  the  Legis- 
lature of  California  appropriated  $200,000  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  production  of 
educational  pictures.  But  this  appropriation  was 
vetoed  by  the  governor.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Edison  has  been  developing  at  Llewellen 
Park  a  series  of  educational  films,  covering  the 
entire  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  In 
the  platoon  schools  of  Detroit  one  day  each  week 
the  auditorium  period  is  given  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  moving  pictures,  with  two  or  more  classes 
in  continuous  attendance.  Many  if  not  most  de- 
partments of  university  extension  are  already  dis- 
tributing educational  films. 


Recreation  or  Re-ereation 

(Continued  from  page  463) 
sire  to  dominate,  which  found  expression  in  re- 
lationships with  children  who  were  inferior  to 
him;  a  desire  for  recognition  which  found  ex- 
pression in  minor  disturbances;  a  physical  con- 
dition which  prevented  participation  in  the  only 
activities  for  which  he  showed  preference — base- 
ball, boxing,  wrestling;  no  other  definite  play  in- 
terests; a  distaste  for  group  play,  probably  be- 
cause such  play  thwarted  his  desire  to  lead,  though 
possibly  due  to  a  preference  for  "bumming"  and 
his  loosely  formed  gang;  a  vaguely  defined  prej- 
udice against  adult  leadership ;  susceptibility  to 
praise.  On  the  basis  of  this  analysis  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  were  made  by  the  Institute : 
"The  objective  in  treatment  is  to  stimulate  in 
this  boy  a  desire  for  a  new  type  of  group  recog- 
nition. However,  arbitrary  placement  in  a  group 
is  not  advised.  At  first  appeals  should  be  made 
to  him  as  an  individual.  For  example,  small  re- 
sponsibilities which  he  is  capable  of  assuming 
should  be  entrusted  to  him.  Recognition  and  com- 
mendation for  such  performances  should  be 


If  a  man  working  an  eight-hour  day  making  a  whole  pin  is  replaced  by  a  man  working  a  ten- 
hour  day  making  part  of  a  pin  and  not  knowing  how  the  pin  is  made,  that  is  not  civilization,  but 
terrible  degradation. 

Suppose  everybody  began  work  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  ten  o'clock.  They 
would  ask  themselves:  "What  on  earth  are  we  going  to  do  with  ourselves  the  rest  of  the  day?" 
Some  would  bore  themselves  watching  football  games  for  twelve  hours  a  day.  Others  would 
think  they  could  enjoy  themselves  listening  to  classical  music  the  rest  of  the  time,  but  I  can 
tell  them  that  they  would  loathe  the  name  of  Bach  after  a  fortnight. 

Presently  people  would  have  to  develop  new  wants  and  a  new  civilization,  particularly  as 
mathematicians  and  physicians  working  all  the  time  would  cut  the  working  day  down  to  half  an 
hour.  GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 


"Four  extra  hours'  leisure  is  used  to  good  advantage.  'Workmen  often  require  education 
or  experience  with  the  value  and  use  of  leisure  to  make  them  willing  to  give  up  some  daily  in- 
come in  exchange  for  it.'  " 

"In  the  work  of  the  committee  on  work  periods  in  continuous  industry  created  by  the  Fed- 
erated American  Engineering  Societies,  the  importance  of  properly  using  the  leisure  time  which 
might  be  made  available  through  replacing  the  twelve-hour  shift  with  the  eight-hour  shift  was 
considered.  In  the  report  of  the  committee,  entitled  The  Twelve-Hour  Shift  in  Industry,'  the 
importance  of  leisure  is  stressed,  and  it  seems  to  me  clearly  to  follow  that  with  the  expansion  of 
the  eight-hour  day  there  comes  an  insistent  demand  for  more  recreational  centers  of  all  sorts, 
whether  for  young  or  old.  Obviously,  in  addition  to  providing  the  facilities,  such  institutions 
must  be  properly  manned,  and  from  personal  observation  I  am  convinced  that  through  such 
activities  there  is  a  wonderful  field  for  worth  while  service." 

H.  E.  HOWE, 
Editor  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
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prompt  and  moderately  conspicuous.  Pampering 
is  strongly  advised  against,  and  a  performance 
must  actually  merit  praise.  A  more  advanced  step 
in  the  plan  would  be  entrusting  to  him  duties 
where  the  welfare  of  the  group  is  at  stake. 

"Cooperation  in  health  work  should  be  secured 
by  holding  up  a  definite  objective  such  as  ability 
to  box  and  wrestle  rather  than  insisting  on  his 
living  up  to  the  health  rules  for  health's  sake. 

"The  friend  Joe  should  be  included  in  any  plan 
made  inasmuch  as  the  relationship  is  a  positive 
one  and  might  be  utilized. 

"The  fourteen-year-old  brother  should  be  ap- 
pealed to  by  calling  him  into  consultation  and  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  purpose  of  whatever  plan  is 
outlined.  This  method  will  appeal  to  his  pride 
and  present  an  attitude  of  responsibility  toward 
the  boy,  and  will  utilize  the  most  hopeful  element 
of  the  family  situation." 

Follow-up  inquiries  on  this  case  six  months 
later  revealed  the  following:  There  is  a  new  di- 
rector at  the  park  and  the  recommendations  have 
not  been  carried  out.  The  boy  is  not  identified 
with  any  activity  at  the  park  although  he  hangs 
around  there  occasionally  and  plays  pranks  as 
formerly.  The  manual  training  teacher  now  defi- 
nitely tags  him  a  "nuisance."  School  work  is  not 
even  so  well  done  as  before  and  the  teacher  thinks 
he  will  not  pass  his  grade  this  year — his  first 
repetition  of  a  grade.  The  family  reports  con- 
tinued "bumming"  which  often  necessitates  a 
search  through  the  neighborhood  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  "Bumming"  is  still 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  no 
complaints  of  behavior  have  been  made.  A 
brother  reports  that  he  has  added  "crap  shooting" 
to  his  list  of  accomplishments.  The  stakes  are 
usually  marbles  and  pictures  of  actors,  but  sev- 
eral times  he  has  been  found  playing  for  money. 

Whether  this  boy  might  finally  become  ad- 
justed through  the  type  of  treatment  recom- 
mended is  a  question  which  can  be  answered  only 
by  making  the  experiment.  Whether  such  a  plan 
involves  more  individual  attention  than  the  recrea- 
tion center  is  in  a  position  to  give  is  a  matter  which 
can  be  decided  only  by  a  definition  of  objectives. 
If  the  objective  is  merely  providing  entertain- 
ment for  large  groups  at  a  low  per  capita  cost 
then  the  plan  is  not  feasible.  Just  how  long  his 
behavior  will  continue  on  this  same  plane  is  a 
question.  Timidity  may  prevent  his  doing  any- 
thing more  serious  than  has  been  noted.  How- 
ever, there  is  the  possibility  that  his  same  desire 
for  recognition  and  new  experiences  may  lead  to 


a  more  pronounced  type  of  misbehavior. 
Should  a  study  be  made  no  doubt  this  boy 
would  be  found  to  be  only  one  of  a  considerable 
number  of  boys  and  girls  who  drift  in  and  out 
of  recreation  centers.  If  plans  for  them  are  to 
result  in  recreation  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
something  more  than  a  place  to  play  and  equip- 
ment is  essential.  Perhaps  this  "something  more" 
is  an  open-minded  attitude  toward  departures 
from  the  beaten  paths  of  recreation  schedules; 
a  non-moralistic  attitude  toward  the  "smarty 
child  who  wants  to  be  it"  and  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  personality  characteristics  underlying 
such  behavior;  a  realization  that  the  desire  for 
recognition  and  new  experiences  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  selection  of  leisure  time  interests 
and  more  fundamental  than  "rules  and  regula- 
tions" governing  group  activity.  But  along  with 
this  "mental  hygiene  point  of  view"  there  must 
also  be  a  willingness  to  fail,  for  there  are  some 
children  who  will  not  be  able  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment even  when  individual  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  their  difficulties.  However,  the  same  point 
of  view  is  applicable,  for  there  are  few  failures 
which,  if  analyzed,  do  not  throw  some  light  upon 
the  study  of  behavior.  This  reason  apart  from 
any  other  seems  to  justify  the  time  involved  in 
dealing  with  personality  problems,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  individual  child  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  mental  health  of  the  com- 
munity. 

A  very  real  problem  is  presented  here.  THE 
PLAYGROUND  will  welcome  experiences  and  com- 
ments along  this  line. 


Recreation  in  Russia 

{Continued  from  page  474) 
best  talent  in  Moscow  plays  children's  plays  for 
children.  This  institution,  which  is  carefully  de- 
veloped, is  too  tremendous  a  subject  to  be  de- 
scribed here.  It  must  stand  alone,  for  it  is  based 
on  one  of  our  greatest  principles  in  modern  edu- 
cation, education  through  recreation,  the  joy 
theme  of  human  behavior. 

Another  well-organized  institution  is  the  Chil- 
dren's Library.  Moscow  is  divided  into  districts, 
each  district  having  its  own  library  for  children 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen.  These  libraries  are 
used  as  social  centers  and  have  club  rooms  and 
handcraft  rooms.  Many  of  the  Russian  children 
have  not  yet  learned  to  read.  Universal  education 
has  come  into  being  only  since  the  revolution. 
(Continued  on  page  486) 
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Timpanogos  Cave  National 
Monument 

A  miner,  while  prospecting  among  the  pre- 
cipitous ledges  of  American  Fork  Canyon  in 
1915,  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  his  son.  The  boy 
climbing  along  a  cliff  felt  the  loose  rock  give  way 
and  found  himself  engulfed  in  a  small  dark 
cavern.  The  miner  investigated  and  later  with 
candles  slid  down  a  long  chute  just  large  enough 


to  allow  passage  of  a  person  prostrate.  He  en- 
tered a  mass  of  caverns  with  many  confusing 
and  puzzling  openings.  The  beauty  and  unique- 
ness of  the  cave  soon  became  apparent  and  he 
immediately  located  it  as  a  mining  claim,  propos- 
ing to  keep  it  secret  and  later  extract  and  sell  the 
onyx  and  fantastic  formations. 

The  secret  was  well  guarded  for  five  years. 
In  1921,  however,  as  a  result  of  remarks  dropped 
unwittingly  by  members  of  his  family,  rumors 
circulated  about  this  wonderful  cave,  and  Vearl 
Mamvill,  the  son  of  a  former  Forest  Ranger, 
found  the  entrance  carefully  concealed  so  that 
an  unsuspecting  mind  could  not  have  detected 
its  presence.  A  few  days  later  he  conducted  the 
Alpine  Mountain  Club  on  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion. They  unwound  twine  as  they  progressed 
through  the  corridors,  to  facilitate  finding  the 
way  back.  On  the -same  day  Forest  Officers  of 
the  Wasatch  National  Forest,  following  the 
meager  clues  obtained  from  the  rumors,  found 
the  cave  with  the  Manwill  party  in  it.  They 
immediately  set  it  aside  as  a  Public  Service  Site, 
thus  preserving  it  for  public  enjoyment  for  all 


time  to  come.  The  mining  claims  were  investi- 
gated and  found  invalid. 

The  Forest  Service  stationed  a  guard  at  the 
entrance  to  protect  it  from  vandals  and  to  keep 
all  people  out  until  they  could  be  conducted 
through  safely  and  without  injury  to  the  cave. 

Within  a  year,  American  Fork  and  Pleasant 
Grove,  assisted  by  Salt  Lake,  by  cooperating  with 
the  Forest  Service,  installed  electric  lights  with 
powerful  reflectors,  built  a  beautiful  trail  through 
the  cliffs  and  evergreens,  made  a  camp  and  pic- 
nic ground  and  opened  it  to  the  public.  Over 
10,000  people  visited  it  the  first  year  and  over 
17,000  the  second. 

President  Harding  set  the  area  aside  as  Tim- 
panogos  National  Monument  on  October  4,  1922. 

Timpanogos  Cave  is  2  miles  up  American 
Fork  Canyon,  9  miles  from  the  Town  of  Ameri- 
can Fork  and  38  miles  (30  miles  are  paved)  from 
Salt  Lake,  requiring  four  to  five  hours  for  round 
trip. 

The  free  camp  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  trail 
are  electrically  lighted.  Water  from  an  ice  cold 
spring  is  piped  to  the  picnic  tables.  A  store  fur- 
nishes refreshments  and  light  lunches. 

The  remainder  of  the  trip  is  made  on  foot  up 


the  mile  of  easy  trail  winding  through  the  cliffs 
and  firs,  with  wonderful  views  from  every  turn. 
The  cave  is  about  600  feet  long,  but  consists  of 
many  corridors  and  rooms.  Spotlights  illumine 
the  colored  grotesque  and  weird  formations.  The 
stalactites  and  stalagmites  vary  in  size  from  sev- 
eral feet  in  diameter  to  minute  hairs  which  give 
a  downy  or  frosty  effect. 
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Recreation  in  Russia 

(Continued  from  page  484) 

Each  library  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  chil- 
dren, which  helps  in  planning  the  programs  and 
receives  all  complaints  and  suggestions. 

In  the  main  hallways  of  the  library  are  two 
boards,  one  for  posters,  largely  of  a  political  na- 
ture, and  the  other  for  drawings  that  the  different 
books  have  prompted  the  children  to  make.  There 
is  also  a  table  for  nature  study  specimens.  Sports 
and  nature  study  are  the  two  great  enthusiasms  of 
the  Russian  child  of  today.  All  the  libraries  have 
athletic  clubs.  Acrobatic  tricks  are  now  enjoying 
great  vogue. 

The  collection  of  books  is  pathetically  small, 
but  the  children  are  grateful  for  the  little.  When 
they  have  finished  reading  a  book,  they  are  re- 
quested to  write  a  little  opinion  on  the  book. 
These  reports  are  being  compiled  into  very  inter- 
esting studies.  Very  few  books  are  allowed  to 
be  taken  home  because  of  the  meagerness  of  the 
collection.  However,  the  children  are  glad  to 
read  in  warm,  well-lighted  rooms,  for  the  present 
housing  shortage  in  Moscow  makes  the  home  not 
very  attractive. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  discipline  and  the 
morale.  Nothing  is  under  lock  and  key.  On  the 
tables  are  piles  of  papers  and  other  handcraft 
materials.  When  I  asked  if  the  privileges  were 
ever  abused,  the  attendant  answered,  "But  if  they 
take  the  supplies  or  books  away,  they  know  there 
will  be  no  more." 


" 


How  to  be  Free  and  Happy" 

The  farewell  address  of  Bertrand  Russell,  at 
Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  contained  much 
of  interest  to  the  philosophy  of  the  leisure  time 
movement.  Mr.  Russell  found  in  America,  as  in 
other  countries,  a  tremendous  over-estimation  of 
the  importance  of  riches.  We  imagine  income 
more  important  than  it  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  rich  are  neither  happy  nor  free.  Nor  are  the 
very  poor.  In  the  intermediate  realms  we  are 
more  likely  to  find  both  freedom  arid  happiness. 

In  the  struggle  to  get  more  out  of  material  con- 
ditions we  have  failed  most  on  the  psychological 
side.  In  the  struggle  we  have  destroyed  the 
temperament  which  enables  one  to  sit  down  and 
enjoy  life. 

Perhaps  our  inability  to  enjoy  life  is  due  to  de- 


caying  Puritanism.  Anything  you  believe  with 
your  whole  soul  tends  to  make  you  happy.  But 
we  no  longer  believe  Puritanism  with  our  whole 
souls.  The  English  speaking  races  are  more  or 
less  rebels  against  the  moral  standards  and  rules 
of  conduct  of  Puritanism,  yet  we  have  ingrained 
the  Puritanical  contempt  for  happiness.  Puritan- 
ism was  devoted  to  making  people  think  pleasure 
a  base  thing — and  pleasure  became  as  base  as 
the  Puritans  thought  it.  There  was  no  place  for 
art,  the  perfect  kind  of  play.  The  Puritans  in- 
culcated a  tremendous  belief  in  work.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  spent  most  of  his  time  in  America  preach- 
ing idleness — not  so  much  doing  nothing  as  liv- 
ing fully  in  some  way  outside  of  your  regular, 
paid  professional  job. 

Mr.  Russell  said  if  we  had  a  really  good  so- 
cial system  none  of  us  would  have  to  work  more 
than  four  hours  a  day.  This  statement  was 
greeted  with  applause.  Mr.  Russell  stopped, 
surveyed  his  audience,  and  remarked,  "Well,  I 
am  glad  this  audience  likes  that.  In  many  places 
that  statement  has  almost  met  with  groans  as 
people  have  wondered  what  in  the  world  they 
would  do  with  the  other  twenty  hours!" 

Mr.  Russell  deplored  the  narrow  stunted  lives 
so  many  live,  as  though  going  through  life  in 
blinders.  Pleasure  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
there  is  an  outlook  on  life  based  on  the  things  we 
love  which  develops  an  expansive  instead  of  a 
repressive  civilization.  The  attitude  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Biblical  saying,  "Take  no  thought 
for  your  life."  If  one  could  live  by  this  motto, 
he  would  find  life  quite  delightful.  It  would  rid 
him  of  fear— the  most  dreadful  burden  of  hu- 
manity. Often  the  fear  of  a  thing  is  greater  than 
the  disaster  itself.  We  want  life  to  be  creative 
and  expansive.  We  tend  to  exalt  utility,  to 
judge  a  man  by  what  he  produces  rather  than  by 
his  intrinsic  worth.  A  nation  will  never  live 
beautifully  which  makes  utility  its  chief  criterion. 
Mr.  Russell  said  he  was  often  asked  how  he 
would  insure  that  the  leisure  he  advocated  would 
be  used  well.  He  said  he  didn't  want  to  insure 
that  it  should  be  used  well,  he  wants  people  to 
use  it  as  they  like.  Of  course  they  mustn't  rob 
nor  murder  nor  injure  others  but  within  the 
bounds  of  fairness  to  others  they  should  use  it 
as  they  please. 

We  must  learn  to  exalt  spiritual  liberty.  When 
we  place  material  things  in  their  right  place  and* 
"take  no  thought  for  life,"  there  comes  a  won- 
drous liberation,  a  falling  off  of  shackles. 
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The  School  as  a  Neighbor- 
hood Recreation  Center 

With  the  coming  of  fall  and  winter  the  neces- 
sity for  indoor  meeting  places  for  programs  be- 
comes urgent  and  once  more  the  use  of  the  school 
as  a  neighborhood  recreation  center  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  What  about  the  schools  of 
your  city?  Are  they  serving  the  people's  social 
needs  ? 

Adapting  Old  ScJwol  Buildings 
for  Social  Center  Use 

"Utterly  impossible  to  use  our  school  buildings 
for  social  center  use  because  of  their  construc- 
tion," you  say.  Don't  be  too  sure  about  it !  The 
majority  of  old  schools  are  not  satisfactory  for 
social  center  use  but  most  of  them  can  be  adapted 
so  that  their  use  is  at  least  possible,  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  This  is  the  testimony  of  a  number 
of  people  who  have  done  it,  and  here  briefly  are 
the  suggestions  they  have  to  offer  as  the  result 
of  their  experiences : 

Screen  the  windows  and  lights  in  the  assembly 
hall  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  athletic  games, 
stripping  the  floors  for  indoor  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  volley  ball. 

Partition  off  the  basement  into  rooms  and  make 
them  more  attractive  by  whitewashing  the  walls 
and  painting  the  floors.  Equip  one  room  with 
pool  tables  and  fit  out  another  as  a  game  room 
for  table  games  where  checkers,  chess,  parchesi 
and  similar  games  may  be  played.  Turn  a  third, 
with  windows  and  lights  protected  by  screens, 
into  a  room  for  low  organized  games  which  will 
give  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to  work  off 
their  surplus  energy. 

Make  class  rooms  usable  by  screwing  the  desks 
in  three's  to  wooden  strips  or  runners,  making  it 
easy  to  slide  them  into  the  locker  rooms  or  corri- 
dors so  that  the  rooms  may  be  used  for  any 
activity  desired.  Some  of  these  rooms  may  serve 
as  club  rooms ;  one  of  them  may  be  turned  into 
a  branch  library  or  a  reading  room  with  books 
provided  from  the  public  library  and  with  current 
magazines  and  papers. 

If  your  corridor  is  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be 
used  for  the  playing  of  games  or  for  industrial 
classes. 

Have  you  a  kindergarten  room?  If  so,  you 
may  find  it  possible  to  use  it  for  glee  clubs,  dra- 
matics, orchestras  and  similar  activities. 


Building  New  Schools  for  Social  Center  Use  . 

It  may  be  that  your  community  is  contemplat- 
ing new  schools.  If  so,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  additional  money  it  will  be  possible  to  in- 
corporate facilities  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  building  to  serve  the  social  as  well  as  the 
educational  needs  of  the  neighborhood. 

Harold  O.  Berg,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Recreation  Council  and  formerly  director  of  the 
Extension  Department  of  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools,  has  recently  prepared  a  number  of  plans 
for  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  de- 
signed to  serve  as  social  centers.  Briefly  stated, 
some  of  the  features  he  suggests  are  as  follows : 

The  Basement. — Basement  rooms  and  corridors 
may  be  made  very  inviting  by  painting  the  floors, 
whitewashing  the  walls,  providing  brilliant  elec- 
tric lights  and  putting  curtains  at  the  windows. 
Pocket  billiards  are  exceedingly  popular  with 
young  men  and  one  room  should  be  equipped 
with  three  or  four  pocket  billiard  tables.  A 
second  room  should  be  fitted  up  with  tables, 
chairs,  games  such  as  checkers,  carrom  and  card 
games — Rook,  Flinch  and  others — and  with  a 
miniature  bowling  alley.  This  special  provision 
for  the  needs  of  boys  too  young  for  pocket  bil- 
liards and  for  the  use  of  girls  at  certain  times 
is  important;  it  is  difficult  and  undesirable  to  use 
a  class  room  for  this  purpose.  There  should, 
too,  be  rooms  set  aside  for  active  games,  for 
athletics,  for  clubs  and  for  manual  training.  A 
men's  club  room  situated  in  a  corner  basement 
room  will  help  solve  the  demand  for  meeting 
places  for  the  men  of  the  neighborhood.  Prop- 
erly decorated  and  equipped  it  may  be  used  as  a 
card  and  smoking  room.  Such  a  room  makes  an 
ideal  meeting  place  for  civic  and  social  groups 
composed  of  men. 

The  basement  should  further  provide  for  stor- 
age space,  and  in  a  school  building  to  be  used  for 
community  center  purposes  locker  and  shower 
rooms  are  essential. 

The  toilets  in  the  basement  should  be  located 
so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  playground,  with  double  doors  in 
the  basement  corridor  near  the  side  exits  to  pre- 
vent the  children  using  the  toilets  from  further 
progress  into  the  school,  when  it  is  undesirable 
for  them  to  enter  the  building. 

The  First  Floor. — The  features  on  the  first 
floor  which  are  most  helpful  in  adapting  a  school 
for  social  center  use  are  a  gymnasium  and  an 
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auditorium.  Where  both  are  impossible  because 
of  the  cost,  a  combination  gymnasium-auditorium 
is  advisable.  A  gymnasium  for  social  center  use 
should  be  large — sixty  by  ninety  feet  is  a  good 
size. 

For  social  center  use  it  is  preferable  to  have 
a  level  floor  in  the  auditorium  for  movable  seats. 
Constructed  in  this  way  the  auditorium  may  be 
used  on  many  occasions.  The  stage  should  be 
large  enough  to  seat  band,  orchestras  and  choruses 
and  to  provide  the  necessary  floor  space  for  ama- 
teur dramatics  and  group  numbers  and  dances. 
With  a  dressing  room  on  each  side  proper  en- 
trances and  exits  can  be  arranged  for  every  form 
of  entertainment.  Access  to  the  dressing  room 
may  be  obtained  without  going  into  the  main 
auditorium.  There  may  well  be  four  exits  from 
the  auditorium,  two  leading  into  the  school  yard 
and  two  into  the  front  corridor.  Movable  chairs 
grouped  in  threes  or  fours  may  be  stored  in  a 
room  under  the  stage  which  should  be  divided 
into  stalls,  each  housing  a  rubber  tired  truck  for 
gathering  the  chairs.  A  balcony  at  the  end  of 
the  auditorium  will  seat  an  overflow  audience 
and  furnish  a  suitable  foundation  for  the  motion 
picture  booth  which  is  so  necessary  a  part  of 
the  equipment. 

As  in  the  basement,  long,  straight,  well-lighted 
corridors  simplify  supervision.  In  the  corridors 
or  class  rooms  movable  seats  may  be  used  for 
industrial  classes.  If  the  corridors  are  equipped 
with  electric  lights  every  eight  feet  or  so  and 
the  lights  are  made  adjustable,  lighting  require- 
ments for  such  activities  as  sewing,  millinery  and 
handwork  are  met. 

Additional  social  center  features  on  the  first 
floor  may  include  a  teachers'  rest  room  which  in 
the  evening  may  serve  as  the  reception  room. 
Provision  for  a  library  is  important  and  a  special 
outside  entrance  to  it  will  facilitate  its  use  during 
the  entire  year.  If  the  domestic  science  room  is 
located  near  the  auditorium,  it  is  possible  to  take 
care  of  banquets  and  similar  functions. 

Checking  facilities  should  be  provided  for 
every  community  center.  These  may  be  arranged 
in  one  of  the  class  rooms  near  the  entrance.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  only  one  entrance  for  com- 
munity center  work.  This  entrance  should  be 
well  lighted,  with  an  attractive  bulletin  board  near 
it  featuring  the  activities. 

The  Second  Floor. — The  class  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  may  be  used  for  classes  in  English, 
citizenship  and  for  debating,  literary  and  study 
clubs. 


THE  PROGRAM 

With  physical  facilities  secured,  the  program 
becomes  a  matter  of  choice  of  activities  designed 
to  meet  local  needs  and  of  the  provision  of  leader- 
ship. 

There  are  many  activities  which  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  program.  The  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  in  the 
program  of  its  thirteen  school  centers,  has  incor- 
porated a  large  number  of  activities  of  varying 
types.  The  1924-1925  program  follows: 

Industrial  and  Craft. — Applied  arts;  cabinet 
making;  china  painting;  cooking;  home  nursing; 
millinery;  needlework;  reedwork;  sewing. 

Games  and  Athletic  Activities. — Billiards  ;  box- 
ing; table  games;  indoor  baseball;  basketball; 
volley  ball ;  gymnastics  for  men  and  women. 

Musical  and  Literary  Organisations. — Debating 
clubs ;  dramatic  clubs ;  public  speaking  classes ; 
parliamentary  law  classes ;  bands ;  orchestras ; 
minstrel  troupes  ;  glee  clubs ;  mandolin  clubs ;  uku- 
lele clubs. 

Civic  and  Social  Organisations. — Girl  Scouts; 
Boy  Scouts ;  Camp  Fire  Girls ;  Parent  Teacher 
Associations ;  Mothers'  Clubs ;  Men's  Community 
Clubs ;  dancing  classes. 

Literary  and  Reading  Room. — Popular  maga- 
zines and  daily  papers  on  file;  Public  Library 
service  stations  at  which  books  may  be  drawn. 

Special  Social  Center  Features. — Wednesday 
evening  entertainments;  Saturday  evening  neigh- 
borhood socials;  Saturday  children's  motion  pic- 
ture matinees. 

Term  for  club  and  game  activities — September 
30  to  May  3 ;  hours,  7 :30  to  9 :30  p.  m. 

Note. — Boys  and  girls  still  attending  the  Grade 
Schools  are  not  admitted  to  Evening  School 
classes,  adult  clubs,  or  to  open  social  center  activi- 
ties. 

Don't  feel  you  must  wait  before  starting  a 
program  in  your  neighborhood  until  the  city  has 
erected  new  schools  especially  designed  for  social 
center  use.  Examine  your  existing  schools;  you 
will  be  amazed  to  find  how  far  a  little  ingenuity 
in  making  adaptations  and  changes  will  go  toward 
making  the  school  usable !  It  may  be  that  at 
first  only  a  small  program  will  be  possible.  Per- 
haps you  will  find  only  one  school  which  can  be, 
adapted  for  use.  But  one  school  with  a  neigh- 
borhood committee  back  of  it,  working  out 
through  the  program  neighborhood  needs  and 
expressing  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, can  prove  a  tremendous  force  for  citi- 
zenship. 
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Practical  Suggestions  to 
Recreation  Workers 

By 

GENEVIEVE  TURNER  HOLMAN 

How  MAY  INTEREST  IN  THE  PLAY  CENTER  BEST 
BE  MAINTAINED  ? 

The  test  of  the  value  of  a  play  center  is  its 
use.  The  problem  of  keeping  people  coming  to 
a  center  is  the  problem  of  keeping  them  interested. 

The  payment  of  a  fee  in  advance  for  an  activity 
may  automatically  regulate  attendance  during  the 
period  for  which  the  fee  is  paid,  but  unless  the 
activity  has  held  the  interest  of  the  participant  he 
will  not  continue  his  registration  for  another 
term.  Attendance  at  free  activities — and  the 
majority  of  activities  are  free — is  entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  interest. 

Children  first  come  to  a  center  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  and  experimentation.  If  they  have  a 
good  time,  they  come  again.  Adults  come  for 
various  reasons;  some  out  of  special  interest  in 
a  particular  activity,  some  for  the  educational  and 
social  benefits  involved.  But  whatever  their  mo- 
tives, they  will  not  continue  coming  very  long 
unless  they  enjoy  themselves. 

Happily  the  same  methods  which  insure  a  good 
time  are  those  which  promote  the  ideals  and  pur- 
poses of  the  program  and  of  the  leaders.  Here 
are  some  of  the  methods  which  successful  play 
leaders  have  used. 

Keep  Activities   Close   to   the  Interests   of   the 
People 

As  far  as  possible  give  people  a  chance  to  do 
the  things  they  are  likely  to  do  in  any  event  in 
some  other  place.  A  clever  leader  may  be  able 
to  interest  groups  in  forms  of  activities  in  which 
they  are  not  particularly  interested.  But  in  the 
beginning  of  the  program,  at  least,  he  must  keep 
pretty  close  to  the  people's  interests.  Further 
developments  will  best  come  through  suggestions 
to  gronp  leaders. 

Seek  Progressive  Developments  in  'Activities 

In  seeking  variety  in  a  program  any  leader  can 
go  to  the  extreme  in  the  spectacular.  A  center 
cannot  exist  year  after  year  with  a  program  made 
up  of  spectacular  stunts  and  miscellaneous  un- 
related events.  Interest  can  best  be  held  per- 
anently  through  the  variety  which  grows  out  of 
a  progressive  development  in  activities.  Every- 


one, young  and  old,  likes  to  feel  he  is  getting 
somewhere,  not  merely  doing  the  same  thing  over 
and  over.  He  wants  to  improve  in  technique  in 
the  old  game  and  to  learn  new  ones  to  which  the 
old  lead  up. 

Plan  Regular  Schedules 

Progressive  development  in  activities  can  be 
achieved  only  through  careful  planning — the 
planning  of  weekly  and  daily  schedules  for  each 
group  and  of  special  programs  which  are  a  logi- 
cal development  of  the  season's  activities. 

Keep  the  Play  Spirit  in  the  Leadership  of  All 
Activities 

If  people  do  not  find  the  play  spirit  at  the  play 
center,  they  will  seek  it  elsewhere.  Whether  or 
not  the  play  spirit  predominates  depends  on  the 
leader.  If  the  leader  is  himself  getting  keen  en- 
joyment out  of  the  activities ;  if  he  can  make  his 
enjoyment  contagious ;  if  his  leading  is  free  from 
"bossiness"  and  pedantry;  if  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  group  and  works  in  a  spirit  of  good 
fellowship,  the  play  spirit  cannot  fail  to  prevail. 

Use  Sound  Principles  in  Organising  Groups 

Sound  group  organization  will  insure  regular- 
ity and  permanency  in  attendance  as  will  nothing 
else. 

ADVERTISING  THE  PROGRAM  AT  THE  PLAY  CENTER 

Given  an  interesting  program  of  activities,  how 
can  the  play  leader  most  effectively  get  to  the 
neighborhood  information  about  the  activities? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  devices  which  are  being 
used: 

Pocket-size  Announcement  Card 

A  routine,  permanent  form  of  announcement 
is  the  yearly  calendar  of  activities  containing  all 
the  regular  events  printed  on  cards  of  a  size 
which  will  easily  slip  into  the  pocket  or  a  hand- 
bag. 

Handbills 

Printed  handbills  may  be  made  an  attractive 
method  of  announcing  events. 

Posters 

Among  those  attending  the  play  centers  will 
be  found  a  number  of  people  with  some  gift 
along  artistic  lines  and  to  whom  poster  making 
appeals  because  of  the  opportunity  for  originality 
in  idea,  artistic  expression  and  skill  in  drawing, 
painting  and  lettering.  The  most  practicable  plan 
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is  to  include  the  making  of  posters  in  the  handi- 
craft program.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
a  poster  is  most  effective  when  it  presents  only 
one  idea. 

Poster  Contest 

The  holding  of  a  poster  contest  has  been  found 
an  effective  way  of  stimulating  interest  and  se- 
curing publicity.  The  subject  for  the  poster  may 
be  a  choral  class.  The  mere  announcement  of 
the  contest  gives  publicity  to  the  event,  and  the 
display  of  the  posters  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood means  additional  publicity.  A  public  vote 
on  the  best  poster  draws  still  further  attention  to 
the  event.  Finally,  the  posters  receiving  first, 
second  and  third  place  and  honorable  mention 
may  be  placed  in  store  windows,  in  the  library 
and  in  other  places  where  they  attract  public  at- 
tention. 

There  is  danger  in  having  too  many  poster 
contests.  One  contest  a  season  is  usually  suffi- 
cient. As  in  all  contests,  when  participants  vary 
in  age,  there  should  be  different  classes  of  en- 
trants, and  the  same  principle  should  apply  to 
awards. 

Publicity  in  Local  Papers 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  channels  for 
publicity.  Most  local  papers  are  glad  to  give  a 
column  of  news  about  a  center.  Such  publicity 
ought  not  to  be  of  the  personal  kind  and  should 
be  safeguarded  so  that  leaders  will  not  neglect 
the  less  spectacular  phases  of  their  work,  nor 
spend  more  than  a  due  amount  of  time  working 
on  activities  which  are  most  attractive  from  a 
publicity  point  of  view.  The  announcement  of 
coming  events  and  of  the  results  of  athletic  con- 
tests are  usually  permissible  subjects  for  news- 
paper publicity. 


President's  Conference   Proceedings. — The 

proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  on  Out- 
door Recreation  have  been  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  151  and  distributed  to  the  delegates 
to  the  Conference,  recreation  superintendents  and 
workers.  The  National  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation,  2034  Navy  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C,  still  has  a  small  supply  on  hand  and  will 
send  a  copy  on  request. 


"Amateur  Athletics 
Always" 

Under  this  slogan  the  Amateur  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  combating  the 
cheap  professionalism  which  was  proving  a  men- 
ace to  the  young  men  of  the  city. 

The  Association,  which  is  now  two  years  old, 
was  organized  after  a  conference  of  athletic  clubs 
called  by  the  Boys'  Work  Committee  of  the 
Rotary  Club  to  discuss  the  promotion  of  strictly 
amateur  sports,  and  after  an  experiment  in  an 
amateur  football  league  had  been  successfully 
launched.  The  Association  now  has  amateur 
leagues  in  basketball,  baseball,  football  for  both 
juniors  and  seniors. 

The  plan  of  operation  of  the  Association  is  very 
simple.  Each  club  is  required  to  secure  a  char- 
ter, for  which  a  fee  is  charged,  and  each  member 
who  plays  on  a  team  from  any  charter  club  must 
be  individually  registered.  For  this  an  additional 
fee  is  collected.  In  this  way  the  club  is  compelled 
to  keep  up  its  amateur  standing,  as  there  is  a 
splendid  check  on  the  individual  players  through 
a  card  system  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
registered  members  from  each  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  clubs.  The  fees  collected 
are  used  for  the  purchase  of  medals  and  awards 
to  clubs  achieving  the  best  sportsmanship. 

The  management  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Association  is  vested  in  its  Board  of  Directors, 
whose  membership  consists  of  one  delegate  from 
each  charter  club.  This  Board  of  Directors  elects 
its  own  officers  at  the  annual  meeting,  the  officers 
serving  for  one  year.  Each  of  the  leagues  pro- 
moted in  season  is  directed  by  a  chairman  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  For  example,  the 
chairman  of  the  football  league  calls  a  meeting 
of  the  managers  of  the  football  teams  and  with 
them  directs  the  activities  of  the  football  division 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association. 

One  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  Associa- 
tion's activity  is  closer  fellowship  among  the  clubs, 
with  all  the  teams  playing  cleaner  games  and 
showing  finer  sportsmanship.  Because  the  league 
plays  strictly  for  the  love  of  the  game  and  not 
for  money,  there  is  much  less  side  betting  among 
spectators. 

Most  of  the  clubs  enrolled  in  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  are  interested  in  better  citi- 
zenship and  it  is  believed  that  with  the  Associa- 
tion's help  business  men  will  become  interested  in 
advising  with  these  groups. 


The  Problem  Column 


MARBLE  TOURNAMENTS 

BY  V.  K.  BROWN 
Chicago,  111. 


Several  years  ago,  in  the  South  Park  Marbles 
Tournament  in  Chicago,  a  lad  representing  one 
of  the  parks  rushed  up  to  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  tournament,  and  jerking  his  thumb 
over  toward  a  ring  in  which  a  nine-year-old  was 
winning  the  championship  by  virtue  of  his  re- 
markable accuracy  in  knocking  one  after  an- 
other of  the  marbles  from  the  big  ring,  the  lad 
accosted  the  supervisor  about  as  follows:  "Hey, 
this  is  supposed  to  be  an  amachur  tournament, 
ain't  it?  Well,  I  want  to  protest  that  guy  from 
Ogden  Park,  he's  a  'pro,'  lookit  the  way  he's 
shootin'." 

The  lad,  of  course,  was  informed  that  profes- 
sional status  in  sport  was  not  a  matter  of  skill  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  the  previous  rewards  which 
that  skill  might  have  earned.  But  one  naturally 
reverts  seriously  to  his  charge  against  a  nine- 
year-old  player  when  he  sees  the  way  in  which 
so-called  amateur  competition  is  frequently 
handled.  Amateurism  is  a  spiritual  thing,  quite 
as  much  as  a  matter  of  the  letter  of  restricting 
laws. 

Old  Dr.  Henderson,  of  Chicago  University, 
once  was  asked  in  a  class  in  sociology  whether 
a  proposition  which  he  was  propounding  was  a 
matter  of  law,  and  whether  a  man  would  not  be 
within  his  legal  rights  in  doing  the  thing  which 
the  Professor  was  condemning.  Probably  none 
of  the  students  will  ever  forget  the  way  in  which 
the  venerable  Professor  half  rose  from  his  chair 
and  said,  "The  law,  young  man,  is  not  for  such 
as  you.  The  law  is  always  a  statement  of  what 
people  thought  either  a  little  or  a  long  time  ago ; 
it  never  catches  up  with  the  vanguard  of  human 
progress;  it  is  always  a  laggard.  You  should 
keep  pace  with  the  front  ranks." 

In  our  dealings  with  the  laws  of  amateurism, 
one  sometimes  feels  that  we  need  the  spirit 
which  inspired  Dr.  Henderson's  comment.  The 
letter  of  the  law  may  kill  our  service;  the  spirit 
alone  gives  it  life. 

Is  it  within  the  spirit  of  amateurism  that  the 
prize  should  ever  outweigh  the  honor,  or  were 
the  Greeks  closer  to  the  ideal  than  we,  their 


wreath  of  laurel  against  our  awards?  One 
hears  disquieting  rumors  from  time  to  time 
which  make  one  question  whether  the  nation's 
recreation  leadership  is  holding  rigidly  to  its 
ideals.  Such  rumors  have  recently  concerned 
themselves  with  our  marbles  championships,  and 
perhaps  this  is  an  opportune  moment  in  which  to 
bring  this  subject  up  for  a  frank  and  full  dis- 
cussion. 

A  man  who  never  gambled  recently  told  me 
that  years  ago,  in  a  mining  camp,  he  went  into 
a  room  where  a  poker  game  was  in  progress. 
He  knew  the  men,  and  had  confidence  in  their 
honesty.  When  they  invited  him  to  join,  he  in- 
quired as  to  the  limit,  thinking  that  for  socia- 
bility's sake  he  might  sit  in,  providing  the  stakes 
were  low  enough  to  fit  his  pocketbook.  They 
told  him  the  limit  was  twenty-five,  and  he  leaped 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  playing  the 
twenty-five  cent  limit.  When  he  reached  for  his 
wallet  to  buy  a  stack  of  chips,  they  waved  their 
hands  and  told  him  to  wait  until  the  game  was 
over,  and  they  would  settle  up  then.  Meantime, 
the  banker  staked  him  to  a  supply  of  chips.  Luck 
was  with  him,  and  he  won  consistently  until  the 
game  broke  up.  When  the  game  ended,  and  the 
other  players  started  to  settle,  he  found  that  he 
had  been  participating  in  a  game  with  a  twenty- 
five  dollar  limit. 

A  similar  surprise  frequently  hits  the  recrea- 
tion worker  who  persuades  some  club  or  com- 
mercial institution  to  underwrite  a  sport  in  his 
community.  Where  he  expects  a  modest  cup,  he 
finds  the  organization  insistent  upon  something 
which  they  esteem  to  be  in  keeping  with  their 
way  of  doing  things. 

One  of  our  great  newspapers  recently  under- 
wrote the  Model  Air  Plane  Tournament  in  Chi- 
cago. We  asked  them  to  provide  the  prizes  and 
they  consented.  When  we  had  the  tournament 
all  arranged  and  asked  them  to  give  us  the  prizes 
for  distribution,  we  were  overwhelmed  at  the  dis- 
covery that  they  had  set  aside  $75.00  in  cash  for 
first  place  in  one  of  the  major  events,  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  could  induce  them  to  alter 
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their  decision.  Pride  of  position,  the  way  in 
which  their  newspaper  avoided  doing  things  on 
a  parsimonious  scale,  was  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle, and  the  best  compromise  we  could  affect 
was  a  stipulation  that  the  $75.00  would  be  sent  to 
an  educational  institution  to  apply  toward  tuition 
in  technical  courses  for  the  winner. 

The  fault  in  this  case  lay  not  so  much  with 
the  newspaper  as  with  ourselves.  We  had  not 
dealt  in  sufficiently  specific  terms,  and  we  paid 
the  penalty  of  faulty  organization. 

Later,  a  bank  agreed  to  give  a  cup  in  another 
sport,  and  insisted  that  we  purchase  a  cup  ap- 
proximating $30.00  in  cost.  The  bank  officials 
were  quite  disappointed  when  presented  with  a 
bill  of  $14.00  for  the  cup  which  we  procured. 
It  required  considerable  argument  to  convince 
them  that  they  were  not  being  humiliated  and 
put  in  a  false  light  by  a  cheap  prize. 

Experiences  of  this  sort  throw  some  light  on 
the  question  of  prizes.  It  seems  that  we  must 
carry  on  our  campaign  of  education  not  among 
our  contending  athletes  alone,  but  also  among  the 
men  whose  enthusiasm  tends  to  get  the  better  of 
our  judgment.  In  spite  of  their  generosity,  the 
gesture  is  inclined  to  be  self-conscious,  and  the 
attitude  of  mind  is  one  considering  primarily  the 
reputation  and  the  standards  of  the  donor,  rather 
than  the  needs  of  the  recipient.  It  seems  to  be 
our  function  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the  con- 
tenders so  that  support  shall  not  outrun  proper 
bounds,  when  we  secure  such  support  from  men 
accustomed  to  doing  things  in  a  big  way. 

Quite  another  matter  is  the  problem  of  capi- 
talizing the  growing  interest  in  sport.  A  really 
critical  analysis  of  our  present  situation  would 
doubtless  show  that  we  are  in  greater  danger 
from  this  source  than  from  apathy  toward 
modern  recreation  needs.  Public  interest  has 
been  aroused.  Public  support  is  now  assured  in 
most  American  cities.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
that  recreation  leadership  can  retain  its  grip  on 
a  movement  increasing  in  power  and  popularity. 
The  publicity  which  we  have  long  desired  and 
worked  for  may  constitute  our  gravest  danger 
unless  we  can  retain  command  of  the  situation. 


The  exploiter  seeking  to  capitalize  public  inter- 
est in  sport  for  selfish  ends  is  certainly  with  us, 
and  we  must  reckon  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  subject  on  which  present-day 
America  is  so  united  as  it  is  in  the  determination 
that  the  interests  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  shall 
be  accorded  first  consideration.  One  blast  upon 
that  bugle  horn,  like  that  of  Roderick  Dhu,  is 
worth  a  thousand  men  in  any  community  con- 
troversy. Alertness  on  the  subject  is  the  only 
final  answer,  however  insidious  and  difficult  of 
analysis  the  problem.  Judgment  in  individual 
cases  is  never  a  matter  of  choosing  between  jet- 
black  and  snow-white,  but  rather  discrimination 
in  problems  affording  no  clear  line  of  demarka- 
tion.  It  is  the  innumerable  shades  of  gray  that 
puzzle. 

Here  in  Chicago,  Superintendent  McAndrews 
has  ruled  that  in  the  school  playground  program 
individual  championships  must  go  and  that  team 
accomplishment  must  take  the  place  of  focusing 
the  spotlight  of  publicity  upon  an  immature  in- 
dividual. Perhaps  this  ruling  is  drastic.  At 
least  it  is  disconcerting  that  it  comes  from  out- 
side the  ranks  of  the  professional  recreation  ad- 
ministrator, and  certainly  it  challenges  us  to  a 
definite  facing  of  the  issue  as  to  whether  we  have 
overplayed  the  championship  idea  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  service,  as  an  adjunct  to  modern  edu- 
cation. 

Perhaps  we  should  reserve  judgment,  but  I 
believe  that  it  will  help  to  clear  up  this  problem 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  the  men  wrest- 
ling with  it  throughout  the  country  if  the  columns 
of  the  PLAYGROUND  MAGAZINE  can  be  thrown 
open  to  a  frank  discussion  of  the  issue. 

Are  we  doing  the  proper  thing  by  the  boys  of 
our  nation  in  bringing  them  from  the  ends  of  the 
country  to  one  point  in  a  National  Marbles 
Tournament?  Is  the  lad  who  wins  the  nation- 
al championship  benefited  by  his  experience,  or 
is  he  too  immature  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  pub- 
licity so  imposed?  Are  we  overdoing  the  prize 
proposition  generally,  or  is  it  a  necessary  evil, 
unavoidable  in  our  modern  organization,  and 
susceptible  of  control? 


President  Coolidge  in  a  radio  address  on  Washington's  birthday  suggested  that  there  is  still 
need  for  citizens  who  "accept  responsibility"  and  are  ready  to  "make  sacrifices."  This  country  can 
be  a  happy  country  for  all  only  as  a  larger  number  of  individuals  are  willing  to  work  together  as 
Washington  worked,  as  Lincoln  worked  for  the  common  welfare. 


The  Question  Box 


QUESTION:    Will    you    suggest    some    Christmas    plays? 

ANSWER: 

Prepared  by  Community  Drama  Service 
PLAYS   SUITABLE  FOR  CHURCH   PRODUCTION 

Eagcrheart  by  A.  M.  Buckton.  Three  principals  and  any 
number  of  other  participants.  A  standard  and  worth 
while  mystery  play  of  great  beauty  which  requires  a 
substantial  production.  Extras  include  Shepherds, 
Wise  Men,  Angels,  Choir.  Drama  Bookshop,  29  West 
47th  Street,  New  York  City,  price  $1.00,  postage  lOc 

The  Nativity  by  Rosamond  Kimball.  Originally  designed 
for  young  people  but  in  its  simplicity  splendid  for 
adults.  11  principals,  at  least  20  in  chorus.  Plays  one 
hour.  The  reader  may  be  male  or  female.  One  draped 
interior  throughout,  with  changing  properties.  Tells 
the  story  of  The  Nativity  through  tableaux  accom- 
panied by  carols  and  hymns  sung  by  the  congregation. 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City, 
price  35c 

PLAYS  ADAPTED  TO  LITTLE  THEATRE  GROUPS 
A  Christmas  Tale.  A  poetic  play  of  the  Yuletide  by 
Maurice  Boucher.  4  characters,  2  men,  2  women.  This 
is  a  miracle  play  with  a  theme  of  love  and  devotion.  One 
simple  scene  laid  in  the  15th  Century,  Paris.  Medieval 
costumes.  Suggestions  for  costuming  the  play  may  be 
obtained  from  Boutet  De  Monvel's  Jeanne  D'Arc. 
Samuel  French,  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  price 
30c 

Dust  of  the  Road  by  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman.  1  act, 
an  interior.  3  male,  1  female  character.  Vivid  drama 
of  the  early  Seventies.  On  Christmas  Eve  a  tramp 
(the  Spirit  of  Judas  Iscariot)  prevents  a  man  and 
woman  from  stealing  money  which  was  entrusted  to 
them  for  another.  An  undercurrent  of  religious  feel- 
ing, but  not  a  "religious"  play.  Obtained  from  the 
Drama  Bookshop,  29  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 
price  50c,  postage  5c 

Holy  Night  by  Hans  Traisel.  11  characters.  One  act,  an 
exterior.  A  very  exquisite  masque  of  Yuletide.  Re- 
quires careful  preparation.  Drama  Bookshop,  29  West 
47th  Street,  New  York,  price  $1.25,  postage  6c 

PLAYS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUPS  OF  MIXED  CASTS 
The  Lighting  of  the  Christmas  Tree  adapted  from  a 
story  of  Selma  Lagerlof  by  Josephine  Palmer  and 
Annie  L.  Thorp.  Play  in  one  act  with  5  males,  2 
females.  Modern  Swedish  peasant  costumes.  A  beauti- 
ful legendary  play  based  on  the  famous  Swedish  story 
The  Christmas  Guest.  Samuel  French,  25  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  35c.  Royalty  $5.00 
Mistletoe  and  Hollybcrry  by  Marie  J.  Warren.  13  male, 
8  female  characters.  A  delightful  old  English  Christ- 
mas play  for  experienced  group.  The  St.  George  play 
is  introduced  together  with  games  and  dances  typical  of 
a  Christmas  Eve  celebration  of  the  18th  Century. 
Walter  Baker  and  Co.,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass., 
price  35c 

A  Christmas  Carol  dramatized  from  Dickens  by  George 
M.  Baker.  6  males,  3  females.  One  interior  scene  in- 
troducing tableaux,  music,  etc.  Costumes  same  as  used 
in  the  story.  Walter  Baker  and  Co.,  Hamilton  Place, 
Boston,  Mass.,  price  25c 

PLAYS  SUITABLE  FOR  GIRLS  FROM  15  TO  18  YEARS  OF  AGE 
The  Waif  a  Christmas  Morality  play  by  Elizabeth  B. 
Grimball.  7  speaking  parts  and  a  tableau  showing 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  Joseph  and  the  three  Kings. 
The  Waif,  who  is  really  the  Christmas  Spirit,  has  lost 
her  way  and  begs  the  passersby  to  take  her  with  them. 
She  appeals  in  vain  to  Greed,  Vanity,  Sorrow  and 
Pleasure,  but  in  the  end  Faith  and  Service  join  her 
and  together  they  "seek  the  Star  and  bring  the  message 
of  Christ  love  to  the  world  again."  Published  by  the 


Woman's  Press,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  price  50c 

The  Gift  of  Time  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  22  char- 
acters. One  interior  set.  A  beautiful  masque  which 
tells  of  a  mortal  seeking  knowledge  of  the  fairest  of 
Christmas  gifts.  Through  Father  Time  and  his  attend- 
ants, the  Past,  Present,  Future  and  the  Hours,  he 
learns  that  the  finest  gift  of  all  is  the  New  Year.  The 
Masque  contains  a  delightful  Dance  of  the  Hours.  In 
The  Forest  Princess  and  Other  Masques  published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  obtained  from  the  Drama  Book- 
shop, 29  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  price  $1.75, 
postage  lOc. 

The  Beau  of  Bath  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  4  characters. 
One  act  play  of  the  18th  Century  in  verse.  Old  Beau 
Nash,  the  once  famous  wit,  in  a  dream  sees  the  lady 
of  his  youthful  love  step  down  from  her  frame  to 
visit  him  on  Christmas  eve.  Included  in  The  Beau  of 
Bath  and  Other  One-Act  Plays  published  by  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  obtained  from  the  Drama  Bookshop,  29 
West  47th  Street,  New  York,  price  $1.35,  postage  lOc 

Bird's  Christmas  Carol,  The  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
2  men,  3  women,  8  children.  A  splendid  dramatization 
of  a  story  which  is  so  well  known  that  a  description  is 
unnecessary.  Strongly  recommended  for  groups  desir- 
ing to  give  a  Christmas  play  not  based  on  the  story 
of  the  Nativity.  A  better  piece  of  comedy  has  never 
been  written  than  that  contained  in  the  second  act 
when  Mrs.  Ruggles  gives  her  famous  lesson  in  "man- 
ners" to  her  little  brood.  Three  acts.  Walter  Baker  and 
Co.,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  65c 

PLAYS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  BOYS  15  TO  18  YEARS 
OF  AGE. 

St.  George  Play  dramatized  from  the  famous  legend  of 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  8  characters  and  the 
Morris  Dancers.  This  rollicking  farce  has  been  used 
in  England  for  three  hundred  years.  The  actors  are 
chiefly  young  men  who,  having  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  costumes  proper  to  the  characters,  make  a  round 
of  visits'  of  the  houses,  knocking  at  the  doors  and 
claiming  the  privilege  of  admission  for  St.  George 
and  his  merry  men.  Contained  in  Suggestions  for  a 
Christmas  Program  issued  by  Community  Service,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  price  25c 

The  Least  of  These  by  Ella  M.  Wilson  and  Anna  W. 
Field.  A  Christmas  play  based  on  Tolstoy's  theme 
"Where  love  is,  there  God  is  also."  7  male,  3  female 
(omit  scene  with  mother  and  child  when  played  by  a 
cast  of  boys).  One  simple  interior  setting  which  in- 
cludes a  cobbler's  bench,  a  fireplace  and  tea  kettle. 
Russian  costumes.  Martin  places  his  candle  in  a  win- 
dow hoping  the  Christ  Child  may  come  in  and  visit 
his  humble  home.  During  the  evening  the  room  proves 
a  refuge  where  Martin  shares  the  little  he  has  with  the 
hungry  and  the  cold.  When  the  candle  has  nearly 
burned  out  and  he  has  given  up  hope  of  the  Christ 
Child's  visit,  a  voice  is  heard  saying,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Woman's  Press,  600 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  price  50c 

PLAYS  FOR  CHILDREN  10  TO  14  YEARS  OF  AGE — 

MIXED  CAST 
(one  or  two  older  characters  are  necessary  in  many  of 

the  plays) 

The  Puppet  Princess  or  The  Heart  that  Squeaked  by 
Augusta  Stevenson.  13  speaking  parts  and  several  ex- 
tras. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  hall  of  the  palace  orr 
Christmas  eve  long  ago.  Hans  and  Gretel  bring  their 
puppets  to  show  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  little  Prince. 
The  King  is  so  entranced  with  the  dance  of  the  puppet 
princess  that  he  insists  on  buying  her.  Little  Gretel 
cannot  bear  to  give  her  up  and  when  she  is  alonge  for  a 
moment,  she  changes  her  to  a  live  princess.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  Gretel  forgets  to  change  her  heart,  so  the 
princess  is  terribly  handicapped  by  a  wooden  heart 
Avhich  squeaks  and  squeaks  when  she  dances  for  the 
court.  Through  her  acts  of  kindness  and  the  help  of 
jolly  Dr.  Goblin,  a  real  heart  is  given  to  her,  and  joy 
and  Christmas  spirit  pervades  the  palace  when  Santa 
and  his  attendants  come  to  distribute  the  gifts.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  obtained  from  the 
Drama  Bookshop,  29  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 
price  50c.,  postage  5c. 

On  Christmas  Eve  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  A  play  in 
one  act.  11  characters.  The  little  Girl,  a  lonely  child, 
is  sitting  by  the  hearth  on  Christmas  eve,  waiting  for 
her  mother  to  come  from  work.  She  is  tremendously 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  "Wendy"  who  comes  flying 
into  the  room  on  her  famous  broomstick.  Wendy  plans 
a  splendid  party  for  the  little  girl.  It  is  attended  by 
Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Snow  Queen,  the  Bagdad  Trav- 
eler and  ever  so  many  other  famous  characters.  She 
forgets  her  loneliness  and  enjoys  the  best  party  ever 
given  to  a  little  girl 

The  Christmas  Guest  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  7  char- 
acters. Six  young  people  are  gathered  around  the 
hearth  in  the  hall  of  a  Sixteenth  Century  house.  They 
have  listened  to  the  story  of  the  Christmas  Angel  who 
visits  one  house  each  year  and  are  planning  the  gifts 
they  will  give  to  her  if  she  by  chance  comes  to  their 
door.  A  knock  is  heard  and  an  old  beggar  woman  en- 
ters. The  children  are  so  sorry  for  her  that  they  give 
her  all  their  gifts  and  suddenly  realize  that  they  have 
nothing  left  to  offer  the  angel  should  she  come.  Then 
they  see  a  great  light  and  know  that  the  Christmas 
Angel  has  been  with  them  after  all.  Both  plays  are  con- 
tained in  The  House  of  the  Heart  by  Constance 
Mackay,  published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.  Obtained 
from  the  Drama  Bookshop,  29  West  47th  Street,  New 
York,  $1.25,  postage  lOc 

Santa  Claus  Gets  His  Wish  by  Blanche  Proctor  Fisher. 
A  simple  little  play  adapted  to  children*  from  8  to  12 
years  of  age.  8  characters  which  include  two  imps, 
Santa  Claus,  Sand  Man,  Wish  Bone,  Lollypop  and 
Ice  Cream  Cone.  Santa  Claus  is  sure  that  every  child 
is  dreaming  of  him  the  night  before  Christmas.  He  is 
put  to  sleep  by  the  imps  with  sand  stolen  from  the 
sandman,  and  learns  that  the  children  are  really  dream- 
ing of  lollypops  and  ice  cream  cones.  Very  bright  and 
easy  to  produce.  An  addition  to  any  Christmas  pro- 
gram. Walter  Baker  and  Co.,  5  Hamilton  Place,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  price  25c 

The  Holly  Wreath  by  Emilie  Blackmore  Stapp  and 
Eleanor  Cameron.  About  20  characters,  more  if  de- 
sired. Simple  woodland  setting,  one  act.  Two  little 
girls  go  out  to  the  woods  in  search  of  holly,  hoping 
with  the  bright  green  to  bring  a  bit  of  cheer  to  their 
poor  home.  They  do  not  find  the  holly,  but  through  the 
magic  power  of  love,  Christmas  is  brought  to  them  in 
a  most  beautiful  manner.  Walter  ,Baker  and  Co.,  5 
Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  price  30c 

The  House  Gnomes  by  John  Farrar.  8  children  and  a 
father  and  mother.  A  play  written  around  a  Christmas 
tree.  The  staid  old  dust  pan,  broom,  doormat,  scissors, 
etc.,  come  to  life  in  a  most  fascinating  manner.  This  is 
included  in  The  Magic  Sea  Shell  which  also  contains 
six  other  children's  plays.  Published  by  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  obtained  from  the  Drama  Bookshop.  29 
West  47th  Street,  New  York,  price  $1.50,  lOc  postage 

Jolly  Plays  for  Holiday  a  collection  of  Christmas  plays 
for  children  by  C.  Wells.  Contents  :  The  Day  before 
Christmas,  9  males,  8  females.  A  Substitute  for  Santa 
Claus,  5  males,  2  females.  Is  Santa  Claus  a  Fraud? 
17  males,  9  females  and  chorus.  The  Greatest  Day  of 
the  Year,  7  males,  19  females.  Christmas  Gifts  of  All 
Nations,  3  males,  3  females  and  chorus.  The  Greatest 
Gift,  10  males,  11  females.  Ample  suggestions  for 
costuming  and  other  details  of  stage  producing  are 
given.  These  plays  are  especially  adapted  to  small 
schools  where  the  producing  facilities  are  limited. 


Walter  Baker  and  Co.,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass., 
price  75c 

COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS   PAGEANTS  AND  FESTIVALS 

Christmasse  in  Merrie  England  by  Mari  Ruef  Hofer.  A 
practical  and  charming  Christmas  celebration  intro- 
ducing old  English  customs  and  songs  and  a  short 
masque  in  rhyme.  From  30  to  80  young  people  may 
take  part.  Elizabethan  costumes.  Published  by  Clay- 
ton F.  Summy  Co.,  429  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.,  price  25c 

The  Gifts  We  Bring  by  Nina  B.  Lamkin.  A  pageant  in 
two  episodes  including  from  60  to  500  in  the  cast.  Con- 
tains group  of  snowbirds,  automatic  toys,  jumping 
jacks,  candles,  candy  sticks,  colored  balls,  etc.  There 
is  a  Santa  Good  Fellow  and  Fairies  of  Peace,  Love  and 
Good  Will.  Complete  directions  for  staging,  music, 
costuming  and  production.  Obtained  from  T.  S.  Den- 
nison  and  Co.,  Chicago.,  111.,  price  $1.00 

The  Holy  Child  by  Thomas  Adams.  A  cantata  for  chil- 
dren's voices.  It  can  easily  be  sung  with  the  exception 
of  the  final  chorus,  which  requires  a  few  changed 
voices,  by  children  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
Published  by  H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  New  York,  price  75c 

The  Star  Gleams  by  Florence  Lewis  Speare — a  Christmas 
community  choral.  As  many  people  as  desired  may  par- 
ticipate. The  story  of  the  Nativity  told  by  the  use  of 
familar  Christmas  hymns  and  carols.  A  simple  and 
effective  arrangement  of  song  and  tableau  for  the  use 
of  choir  and  audience.  Either  indoor  or  out  of  door 
presentation.  Published  by  Samuel  French,  25  West 
45th  Street,  New  York,  price  35c 

The  Perfect  Gift  by  Elizabeth  H.  Hanley.  A  Christmas 
pageant  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Star  guides  the 
Spirit  of  Christmas  to  the  place  where  last  is  found 
the  Perfect  Gift.  All  that  composes  the  Gift  is  there, 
the  self-denial,  the  kindly  feeling,  the  desire  to  give, 
the  good  will  and  the  wish  that  it  may  carry  happiness. 
A  community  tree  is  shown  around  which  carols  are 
sung.  The  pageant  ends  with  the  distribution  of  gifts 
by  Santa  Claus  and  his  attendants,  and  a  general  com- 
munity celebration  around  the  tree.  Community  Service 
(incorporated),  price,  25c 

The  Star  in  the  East  by  Constance  D.  Mackay.  As  many 
characters  as  desired  may  take  part.  Tells  the  story  of 
the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men  and  is  largely  built 
on  Christmas  carols.  This  may  be  acted  under  an 
outdoor  tree 

A  Young  People's  Community  Christmas  by  Constance 
Mackay.  A  delightful  entertainment  including  Frost, 
Fairies,  Holly  Berries,  Snow  Flakes,  Evergreen  Elves, 
etc.  Arranged  for  young  people  and  children  only,  and 
is  designed  so  that  the  children  of  all  faiths  may  take 
part.  Christmas  songs  are  used  throughout  and  the 
costumes  are  exceedingly  simple.  Both  of  the  above 
mentioned  productions  are  included  in  Miss  Mackay's 
book  Patriotic  Drama  in_  Your  To^vn  published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Co..  obtained  from  Drama  Bookshop, 
29  West  47th  St.,  New  York,  price  $1.35,  postage  lOc 

CHRISTMAS  Music  SUGGESTIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA, 
315  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Christmas  Carnival  by  Elizabeth  H.  Hanley.  In 
carols  and  pantomimes,  price  lOc 

Music  in  a  Community  Christmas  Celebration.  Describes 
the  organization  of  Christmas  carol  groups,  gives  suit- 
able music  and  costumes,  price  lOc 

Stories  of  the  Christmas  Carols.  Gives  stories  of  ten 
carols  to  be  used  in  a  "Learn  a  Carol  a  Day"  campaign, 
price  lOc 

Christmas  Carol  Song  Sheets.  Contains  the  words  for 
ten  Christmas  carols.  70c  per  hundred  and  $7.00  per 
thousand  plus  postage 


"GALV-AFTER."  CHAIN  LINK. 
FENCE    FABRIC 


ZINC 
COATING  IS 
APPROXIMATELY  5 
TIMES  AS  HEAVY  AS 
THAT  APPLIED  TO 
CHAIN  LINK  FABRIC 
MADE  FROM  COM- 
MERCIAL WIRE  GAL- 
VANIZED BEFORE 
WEAVING. 


COATING  IS 

UNIFORM.    ALL 

POINTS  PROTECTED. 

NO  LUMPS,  NO 
FROZEN  OR  SOLD- 
ERED INTER- 
SECTIONS. 


HEAVILY 

ZINC-COATED  (OR 

HOT-GALVANIZED) 

BY  HOT-DIPPING 

PROCESS  AFTER 

WEAVING. 

NO  ANNUAL 

PAINTING. 


Cyclone  "Galv-After"  Chain 
Link  Fence  Fabric  effectively 
resists  corrosion.  A  longer  life, 
more  economical  fence  with 
which  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
traffic  around  school  and  play- 
grounds. 

We  also  manufacture  Iron  Fence 
in  many  patterns  adaptable  for 
schools  and  playgrounds. 
Write  nearest  offices,  Dept.  37. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

Factories  and   Offices: 
Waukegan,  111.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J.  Fort   Worth,    Tex. 

Oakland,  Calif.  (Standard  Fence  Co.) 
Portland,  Ore.  (Northwest  Fence  &  Wire 
Works) 
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MARK 


Bulldog  Apparatus 

Two  generations  of  Yale  men  have 
used  this  Spalding  gymnasium.  In 
constant  daily  use  for  over  thirty  years. 

Ask  Dad,  he  knows  how  in  1892  the 
Yale  gymnasium  was  outfitted  by 
Spalding.  It  was  best  in  that  day,  and 
its  quality  of  design,  material  and 
construction  has  been  telling  all  these 
years.  A  Lifetime  of  Service!  And 
Dr.  Anderson,  the  Director,  has  had 
a  lifetime  of  satisfaction. 

September  6,  1923. 
A.    G.   Spalding  &   Bros. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Thirty  years  ago  your  company  installed 
apparatus  in  the  Yale  Gymnasium.  Today 
we  are  using  the  very  same  appliances 
which  are  in  excellent  condition.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  chest  weights. 
The  ropes  of  course  must  be  renewed,  but 
the  machinery  has  withstood  the  test  of 
constant  service  for  three  decades. 
At  Yale  we  specialize  in  what  is  called 
"Prescription  Work."  The  Gymnasium 
privileges  are  taken  advantage  of  by  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  students 
and  the  apparatus  has  received  the  se- 
verest kind  of  trial  since  1892.  We  shall 
continue  to  use  these  same  appliances  as 
they  are  in  every  way  satisfactorily 
serviceable. 

No  stronger  endorsement  is  needed  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  sending  this  testimonial. 

Very  truly  yours, 
W.  G.  ANDERSON   (Signed). 

When  planning  your  outfit  let  us  help  you. 
We  can  give  you  a  lifetime  gymnasium,  too. 


Gymnasium  and  Playground  Contract  Dept. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 

Stores  in  all  principal  cities 


At  the  Conferences 

Fourteenth  Annual  Conference,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements,  June  22-25,  1924 

A  representative  group  of  about  three  hundrec 
settlement  workers  attended  the  conference  whicl 
was  held  at  Toronto  University.  President  Rob 
ert  A.  Woods  chose  for  his  address  at  the  firs 
general  meeting  "The  Settlement  as  a  Spiritua 
Influence."  He  urged  that  settlement  leaders  ge' 
back  to  the  original  idea  of  the  settlement  as  ar 
influence  rather  than  as  a  center  with  a  definite 
program  and  methods,  emphasizing  the  impor 
tance  of  the  correct  attitude  in  dealing  with  th< 
people  to  be  served.  He  quoted  from  Tolstoi 
"Art  has  this  quality;  it  unites  peoples,"  anc 
pointed  out  that  the  settlement  has  been  a  grea 
factor  in  promoting  culture,  particularly  music 
art,  drama,  the  handicrafts  and,  more  recently 
poetry.  The  settlement  has  had  comparative!] 
little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  recreation  for  younj 
people,  he  remarked,  and  he  expressed  the  hop* 
that  at  a  future  conference  the  question  of  recrea 
tion  might  be  discussed  by  Joseph  Lee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Relatioi 
of  the  Settlement  to  the  Church,  prepared  by  th< 
Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White,  was  read.  It  discusse( 
the  development  of  institutional  churches,  healtl 
and  recreation  centers  and  so-called  settlement: 
by  religious  bodies  and  the  tendency  of  many  oi 
these  centers  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  prose 
lytize  the  people  served  by  them.  The  genera 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that  church  settlement! 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Federation,  bu' 
that  closer  methods  of  cooperation  with  then 
should  be  worked  out. 

Settlement  workers  find  conditions  in  theii 
neighborhoods  much  better  since  prohibition  ha! 
been  enacted,  according  to  their  replies  to  i 
questionnaire,  summarized  by  William  D.  Mc- 
Lennan of  Buffalo.  Most  of  the  workers  report.ee 
that  conditions  were,  however,  less  favorable  this 
year  than  they  were  one  or  two  years  ago. 

One  of  the  evening  meetings  was  devoted  tc 
a  discussion  of  "Art,  Life  and  Neighborhood.' 
Miss  Anna  Hempstead  Branch  told  of  the  devel- 
opment of  poetry  classes  at  Christodora  House: 
Johan  Grolle  of  the  Settlement  Music  School 
Philadelphia,  discussed  music  and  the  settlement 
and  Mrs.  Helen  Murphy  of  Greenwich  House, 
New  York,  spoke  on  "Drama,  Education  and 
Life."  At  another  evening  meeting  Miss  Jane 
Addams  gave  some  impressions  on  the  race  prob- 
lem and  E.  St.  John  Catchpool  of  Toynbee  Hall, 
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Get  the  Latest 
Improved  Apparatus 


Patents  Pending 


We  manufacture  Circle 
Travel  Rings,  Parazontal 
Bars,  Rock-a-Bye  Swings, 
Safety  Platform  Slides, 
Flying  Swings,  Circle 
Waves,  Climbing  Trees, 
etc.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Aluminum 
bronze  fittings,  Roller 
bearings  equipped  with 
Alemite  greasing  nipple. 
Durability  and  safety 


Accommodates  a  large  number  of  children 
Send  for  Catalog 

PATTERSON-WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  San  JOSE,  CALIF. 


London,  spoke  of  the  contribution  which  the 
settlement  has  to  make  toward  the  solution  of 
international  problems.  He  described  the  travel 
tours  for  trade  union  men  developed  by  the  set- 
tlements in  London,  which  have  helped  to  give 
English  working  men  an  understanding  of  their 
fellow  workers  in  countries  on  the  continent. 

Athletics  are  the  chief  method  of  holding  older 
boys  at  settlements,  according  to  discussions  at 
meetings  of  the  Boys'  Department.  Giving  boys 
responsibility  was  offered  as  a  helpful  factor  in 
the  solution  of  the  boy  problem.  Methods  of 
organizing  boys  as  leaders  for  club  groups  and 
of  giving  them  responsibility  for  planning  enter- 
tainments to  help  raise  funds  for  the  settlement 
were  described.  The  suggestion  of  Henry  M. 
Busch,  in  charge  of  field  training  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  was,  "Find  what  the  boys  want 
to  do  and  help  them  do  it,  giving  them  more  and 
more  responsibility." 

At  a  session  for  discussing  handwork  in  settle- 
ments, Albert  J.  Kennedy  told  of  a  $1,500  gift 
of  the  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Foundation  for 
the  study  of  handwork.  He  believes  that  hand- 
work in  settlements  should  be  as  artistically  per- 
fect as  possible.  Though  the  work  must  be 


primarily  educational,  the  sociability  of  the  hand- 
work class  is  a  valuable  by-product.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy stated  that  the  big  job  of  the  settlement  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years  is  to  promote  "educa- 
tional recreation." 

The  Conference  voted  to  have  the  conference 
held  biennially  and  to  arrange  a  series  of  district 
conferences  for  alternate  years. 


The  National  Association  of  Jewish  Community 
Center  Secretaries  held  its  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
ference at  Atlantic  City  from  June  17  to  20. 
There  were  in  attendance  58  members,  repre- 
senting 41  organizations  in  33  cities. 

The  address  of  President  Passamaneck  was  a 
plea  for  the  recognition  of  recreation  as  a  neces- 
sary factor  in  the  development  of  the  Jewish 
people.  Recreation,  he  urged,  when  woven  into 
the  intellectual,  religious  and  cultural  program, 
would  help  solve  many  of  the  vexing  problems 
confronting  the  Jews  today. 

"A  people  that  enjoys  wholesome  play,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Passamaneck  in  the  course  of  his 
address,  "is  sure  to  possess  a  sense  of  fairness, 
a  sportsman's  regard  for  the  other  fellow's  capa- 
bilities, an  honest  word  of  praise  for  a  neighbor's 
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MAGAZINES  RECEIVED 


KELLOGG    SCHOOL 

OF 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Broad  field  for  young  women,  offering  at- 
tractive positions.  Qualified  directors  of 
physical  training  in  big  demand.  Three- 
year  diploma  course  and  four-year  B.  S. 
course,  both  including  summer  course  in 
camp  activities,  with  training  in  all  forms 
of  physical  exercise,  recreation  and  health 
education.  School  affiliated  with  famous 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — superb  equipment 
and  faculty  of  specialists.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  physical  development 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  Registrar. 

KELLOGG    SCHOOL    OF 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek  College 
Box  245  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


achievement,  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 
I  believe  I  see  in  the  community  center  and  similar 
recreational  institutions  the  eventual  solution  of 
some  of  the  troubles  that  bother  us  today,  and  I 
hope  that  through  play  centers  for  non-Jews  we 
may  be  helped  to  lift  the  burden  of  the  old  world 
animosities  from  the  broken  bodies  of  our  own 
people. 

"I  believe  that  in  wholesome,  body-building 
play  lies  the  solution  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the 
questions  that  concern  us  as  a  people.  I  believe 
in  a  type  of  play,  to  be  sure,  that  has  in  view  the 
development  of  the  body,  the  mind  and  the  soul, 
and  I  believe  that  here  in  your  lovely  city  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

"Our  people  in  other  lands  have  forgotten  how 
to  play.  Since  the  dispersion,  they  have  been 
the  prey  of  practically  every  government  and 
every  people.  Even  in  their  childhood  and  ado- 
lescent years  they  have  been  forced  to  assume 
responsibilities  heavy  enough  to  break  the  hearts 
of  mature  men  and  women.  The  element  of  play 
has  gone  out  of  their  lives  and  the  monotony  of 
their  persecuted  existence  is  unbroken  by  laugh- 
ter. If,  perchance,  the  Sabbath  lightens  their 
lives  for  the  moment,  their  simple  pleasures  are 
of  necessity  guarded,  lest  the  Cossack's  knout  or 
the  hooligan's  firebrand  cut  them  short. 

"The  Jewish  Community  Center  movement," 
continued  Mr.  Passamaneck,  "has  sought  to  have 
our  people  enter  into  the  spirit  of  play  with  their 
whole  heart  and  soul,  at  the  same  time  translating 
to  them  through  their  play  the  injunction,  'Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  as  the  foundation  of 
good  sportsmanship  and  good  fellowship,  so  that 
this  principle  may  become  the  ethics  of  their 
everyday  relations  with  other  men." 


Magazines   and    Pamphlets 
Recently   Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation  Workers 
and  Officials 
MAGAZINES 
The  Survey — September  15,  1924 

This    issue    contains    two    short    statements    regarding 

recreation  developments  in  Westchester  County,   New 

York 
International  Labor  Reviciv — July  1924 

Spare  Time  in  the  Country — Methods  of  Organization 

in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans — October  1924 

Vitalized  Language  Games,  by  Howard  R.  Driggs 

Playground  Equipment,  by  Alice  L.  Holland 

Doll  House  Projects,  by  Mary  ,B-  Grubb 
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PAMPHLETS 

Year  Book  1924-25 — National  Story  Tellers'  League, 
Chicago,  Illinois  Price  15c 

The  Preparation  of  Teachers — by  William  T.  Bowden 
Published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 

A  Type  of  Rural  School  Mount  Vernon  Union  High 
School,  Skagit  County,  Washington,  by  C.  A.  Nelson 
and  E.  E.  Windes  Published  by  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Price  lOc 

Rules  and  Regulations — Municipal  Playgrounds 

Published  by  Playground  Division,  Bureau  of  Parks, 
Playgrounds  and  Bathing  Beaches,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Y  psilanti  Kiivanis  Club  and  the  Country  School,  by  M.  S. 
Pittman 
Published  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 

Nciv  York  State  Parks 

An  attractively  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  New 
York's  state  parks  Published  by  the  State  Council  of 
Parks,  302  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Annual  Report  of  the  City  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Contains  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Recreation 
Department 

Federal  Council  of  Citizenship  Training — A  pamphlet 
telling  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Citizenship  Training 
created  by  an  order  of  the  President,  January  1923. 
The  origin  and  activities  of  the  Council  are  explained. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price 
5c 

Tourist  Camps,  by  E.  S.  Tisdale 

Published  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division,  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  West  Virginia  University,  Mor- 
gantown,  West  Virginia 

Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet — September  1924 
Games  and  Play  Equipment  for  Schools,  by  Ralph  A. 
Felton 
Nature  Study  through  Nature  Games,  by  E.  L.  Palmer 

Suggestions  for  the  Observance  of  American  Educa- 
tion Week  November  17-23,  1924.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  5c 


Book  Reviews 

TWICE  55  GAMES  WITH  Music.  Edited  by  Peter  W. 
Dykema.  C.  C.  Birchard  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price  lOc 

A  splendid  service  has  been  performed  in  the  publica- 
tion in  so  inexpensive  a  form  of  this  group  of  games 
with  music,  which  affords  a  simple  and  practical  means 
of  providing  recreation  and  which  may  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  of  community  singing.  "More  and  more,"  says 
Mr.  Dykema  in  his  introduction,  "the  duties  of  the  song 
leader  and  the  game  leader  are  being  intermingled.  More 
and  more  is  it  necessary  for  each  to  be  able  to  direct  the 
simpler  and  more  popular  activities  of  the  other.  This 
book  aims  to  give  just  that  material  which  the  ordinary 
group  of  people  will  enjoy  and  can  easily  use.  Never 
before  has  there  been  a  collection  of  songs  and  games 
which  was  designed  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
leader  and  of  everybody  taking  part.  The  value  of  this 
booklet  in  enabling  the  'players  to  take  the  games  into 
the  homes  and  small  social  groups  is  evident." 

In  the  book  will  be  found  such  old  favorites  as  The 
Campbells  Arc  Coming,  Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie?, 
For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Felloiv,  Jolly  is  the  Miller,  Looby 
Loo,  Rig  a  Jig  Jig,  Roman  Soldiers  and  many  others. 

Directions  are  given  for  each  game,  together  with  the 
melody.  Simple  accompaniments  are  available  in  the 
piano  edition  of  the  book  which  may  be  secured  for  75c 

CREATIVE  Music  FOR  CHILDREN  by  Mrs.  Satis  N.  Coleman. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York 

Mrs.  Coleman's  book  has  a  message  that  concerns 
playground  and  recreation  workers  no  less  than  music 
teachers,  since  the  crux  of  her  method  is  a  linking  of 
manual  training  with  musical  training. 

What  has  ailed  our  music  training  of  the  young,  says 


RECREATION 


THE  CHURCH  AT  PLAY 

By    Norman    E.    Richardson 

"Chapters  on  the  principles  and  art  of  play  supervision, 
on  dramatic  play  in  church  and  Sunday  schools  and  on 
activities  of  various  kinds  make  the  book  a  mine  of  in- 
formation not  only  for  church  workers  but  for  all  com- 
munity workers  in  the  leisure  time  field." — The  Play- 
ground. 

Price,    net,    $1.25;    by    mail,    $1.35. 

RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
FOR  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY 

By  Warren  T.  Powell 

"Packed     with     explicit    and     detailed     directions     on     pro- 
grams:   the   latest  and   most   complete   manual    for   workers. 
It  is  a  piece  of  good   work." — Religious   Education. 
Price,  net,  80  cents;   by  mail,  88  cents. 

A  YEAR  OF  RECREATION 

By   Ethel    Owen 

"These  recreational  programs  mingle  pleasure  with  infor- 
mation and  are  seasonable,  original,  clever  and  appealing." 
— The  Churchman. 

Illustrated.    Price,  net,  paper,  35   cents;   cloth,   50 
cents,  postpaid. 


At  the  Better  Bookshops 

THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


Special  Combination  Offer 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  is  now  in 
its  twenty-ninth  year.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors — 
ten  big  handsome  issues — two  dollars  the  year. 
Circulates  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  Philippine 
Islands,  England,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Canada. 
It  contains  Primary  and  Grade  Work,  Method, 
Outline,  Community  Service,  Illustrations,  Enter- 
tainments, History,  Drawing,  Language,  a  course 
in  Physical  Training  and  many  other  subjects. 

The  Progressive  Teacher  ]  „  .,      ,   ., 

One  Year  $2.00     *oth  of   lh"e 

The  Playground  L  JjJ1™?!: ( °r 

One  Year  $2.00     $  3.OO  if 

Total  $4.00  j  y°u  act  today 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON   TODAY 
THE  PLAYGROUND 

315  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  am  sending  $3.00,  for  which  please  send  THE 
PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  and  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND for  one  year. 

Name    

Town " 

R.  F.  D...  .   State.. 
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CHRISTMAS  PLAYS 
FOR  HOLIDAYS 


LITTLE  ROBIN  STAY-BEHIND     -     -    -     $1.75 

KATHERINE  LEE  BATES 

A  Christmas  play  of  old  folk  legends  in  delight- 
ful verse.  Eleven  others  for  all  the  coming  holi- 
days. 

THE    LEAST    OF    THESE     ......    .50 

I  This  simple  dramatic  Christmas  bit  woven  from 
Tolstoi's  theme,  "Where  Love  Is  There  God  Is 
Also." 

THE   CHRISTMAS  STORY   ......    .50 

Tableaux  that  picture  the  Christmas  story  with 
readings  from  Ben  Hur. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  SONGS 


.50 


Carols    from    the     Christmas    keeping    of    by-gone 
days   and   far   away  lands. 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600    Lexington   Ave.  New    York,    N.    Y. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

for  Women— Accredited 

•TWO-YEAR  Normal  Course  for  Directors  of  Physical 
•*•  Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachers 
and  Swimming  Instructors.  Thorough  preparation  in  all 
branches  under  strong  faculty  of  experienced  men  and 
women. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  In  the 
country.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools  admitted 
without  examination.  Fine  Dormitories  for  non-resident  students. 

AF»F»LY      NOW! 

We  are  now  in  our  new  building  in  a  fine  residential  section  of 
Chicago — within  walking  distance  of  two  of  Chicago's  finest  Parks 
and  of  the  Chicago  University.  New  gymnasium — new  classrooms 
and  laboratories — new  dormitory.  AH  modern,  up-to-date  facilities 
and  equipment. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

For    illustrated    catalog    address     Frances     Musselman,     Principal, 
Dept.   !i5,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Mrs.  Coleman,  is  first,  that  many  children  have  lost  their 
ardor  in  the  dreary  process  of  learning  to  read  notes. 
Second,  we  have  concentrated  too  much  upon  the  piano 
as  the  initial  medium  of  expression.  Says  the  author, 
"How  ridiculous  it  now  seems  that  all  these  years  we  have 
been  confronting  a  child  with  the  most  complicated  instru- 
ment man  has  yet  evolved,  and  have  expected  him  to  use 
it,  without  giving  him  any  of  the  steps  that  lead  up  to  it ! 
And  how  unjust  that  the  verdict  of  'unmusical'  has  been 
passed  upon  so  many  children  unable  to  cope  with  this 
difficult  medium !" 

In  the  process  of  her  conversion  from  her  early  here- 
sies, Mrs.  Coleman  pondered  over  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence of  the  banjo  upon  an  old  Uncle  Joe  of  her  child- 
hood. Lhe  concluded  that  it  was  the  intimacy  of  the 
thing.  Then  she  considered  the  Austrian  peasant  and  his 
zither  which  is  found  in  almost  every  mountain  home. 
"Perhaps,"  she  reflected,  "that  is  why  the  Austrians  are 
a  more  musical  people  than  we  are — because  their  peasants 
have  instruments  that  are  simple  enough  for  everybody 
in  the  family  to  play  without  having  to  'take  lessons.'  " 
Next  came  the  thought  that  the  only  simple  instrument 
of  our  own  land  folk  was  the  banjo  of  the  Negro  and 
that  the  colored  people  were  more  musical  than  the  rest 
of  us  Americans  because  they  and  their  African  ances- 
tors had  made  a  freer  use  of  such  simple  instruments. 
Finally,  as  in  a  vision  she  saw  her  little  pupils  go  back 
for  their  first  music  to  primitive  man. 

''Being  little  savages,"  she  said  to  herself,  "they  can 
understand  savage  music.  I  shall  find  the  child's  own 
savage  level  and  lift  him  gradually  up  to  higher  forms. 
Primitive  man  made  his  own  instruments  and  so  shall  we 


make  many  of  ours  too.  How  children  will  love  making 
them!  And  of  course  any  child  will  love  to  play  on  an 
instrument  he  has  made.  Beginning  at  the  drum  stage, 
my  child/en  shall  be  litt!^  ravages  who  know  nothing  of 
music,  and  they  shall  d^nce  primitive  dances  and  beat 
upon  rude  drums  and  shake  rude  rattles  until  they  dis- 
cover some  wav  of  maki<-  tone.  Song,  too,  we  will  fol- 
low from  the  simplest  beginnings  through  the  course  of 
its  evolution,  and  correlate  our  singing  with  our  playing." 

Actual  experience  with  her  pupils  confirmed  the  valid- 
ity of  Mrs.  Coleman's  theory.  The  making  of  musical  in- 
struments gave  them  great  delight.  The  eagerness  to  know 
how  it  will  sound,  says  she,  and  the  creative  joy  of  mak- 
ing something  with  a  voice— something  that  will  "talk 
back"  to  its  maker — placed  this  music-manual  training  in 
a  class  by  itself.  Here  is  a  hint  for  the  playground 
director,  for  the  kindergartener  and  for  the  school 
teacher.  The  beneficent  influence  of  manual  training  upon 
child  life  is  axiomatic.  How  much  more  desirable,  then, 
is  such  training  if  it  shall  lead  to  appreciation  of  a  lovely 
form  of  art.  Any  individual  playground  director  or 
teacher  need  have  no  fear  that  this  form  of  training  is 
too  technically  difficult  for  her  to  attempt.  The  plan 
admits  of  ready  cooperation  between  a  musical  expert 
and  a  worker  who  will  supervise  the  actual  training.  In- 
deed, the  musician  may  do  both  by  applying  the  principles 
so  specifically  laid  down  by  Mrs.  Coleman. 

Mrs.  Coleman  declares  that  as  soon  as  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  handle  tools  the  father  or  mother  may  guide 
him  in  the  making  of  many  instruments.  With  but  a 
few  suggestions  from  parent  or  teacher  the  child  can 
make  a  variety  of  drums  from  things  already  at  hand. 

A  kettle  drum  may  be  made  from  any  concave  body 
which  has  a  smooth  edge  and  which  is  solid  enough  to 
reflect  sound  vibrations :  a  chopping  bowl,  the  half  of  a 
cocoanut  shell  that  has  been  sawed  in  two,  a  china  or 
earthenware  bowl,  a  flowerpot  or  bucket. 

The  marimba  may  be  made  by  any  child  who  has  access 
to  some  small  strips  of  wood,  a  saw  and  a  plane,  a  gimlet, 
a  few  small  nails  and  a  strip  of  thick  cloth.  White  wood 
or  poplar  is  best,  though  pine  will  do. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  homemade  instruments  is  a  set 
of  Pipes  of  Pan.  If  the  stem  of  the  Japanese  fleece 
flower  is  not  to  be  had,  then  elder  branches,  the  bark 
of  willow  branches  (in  the  spring  only),  rushes,  or  any- 
thing that  grows  with  hollow  stems  will  do.  Small 
cornstalks  may  be  used  if  the  pith  is  pushed  out  or 
burned  out  with  a  hot  rod.  If  none  of  these  are  available, 
the  same  type  of  instrument  may  be  made  of  test  tubes, 
tall  slender  bottles,  or  even  rolls  of  stiff  paper. 

TREE  OF  MEMORY — An  Armistice  Day  Pageant  by  Grace 
C.  Moses.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York 
City.  Price  $.50 

Schools  desiring  to  commemorate  Armistice  Day  will 
find  this  pageant  a  very  beautiful  medium  for  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  boys  from  their  communities  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War.  The  pageant  has  two 
endings :  one  for  localities  where  memorial  trees  have 
already  been  planted;  the  other  for  localities  where  there 
are  no  trees  nor  memorials  of  any  sort.  Simplicity  is 
the  aim  of  the  pageant;  there  is  no  striving  after  effect 
and  the  result  is  an  impressive  and  dignified  production. 

PLAY  PRODUCTION  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  THEATRE  by  A.  M. 
Drummond.  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin  82.  Published 
by  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York 

This  bulletin  has  'been  planned  to  assist  inexperienced 
directors,  actors,  stage  managers  and  other  workers  in 
amateur  dramatics  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  theatrical  production,  and  with  this  in  mind,  dia- 
grams, photographs  and  sketches  have  been  incorpor- 
ated and  very  practical  instructions  given.  Detailed  sug- 
gestions are  offered  for  organization,  for  directing  the 
play,  for  acting,  staging,  scenery,  lighting  and  for 
make-up. 

The  amateur  director  will  find  in  this  helpful  pamphlet 
just  the  material  which  he  needs. 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Division  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


YEAR  BOOK  1924-25— National  Story  Tellers'  Lea  ue, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Price  15c 

Of  great  interest  to  all  devotees  of  storytelling— one  of 
the  oldest  arts  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  most  joy-giv- 
ing, as  Seumas  MacManus  says  in  the  introduction  to 
the  pamphlet — is  the  latest  year  book  of  the  League.  In 
addition  to  the  reports  contained  in  the  Year  Book,  there 
is  much  practical  material  in  the  form  of  lists  of  stories 
arranged  according  to  subject  matter  and  a  valuable 
bibliography  on  storytelling. 

MINIATURE  AIR  CRAFT  FLIERS — Book  I.  Published  by 
Miniature  Air  Craft  Fliers,  746  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago  Price  $  .50 

Miniature  airplane  enthusiasts  will  find  in  this  booklet 
detailed  directions  and  plans  for  making  and  flying  a 
hand  launched,  twin  push,  outdoor,  miniature  airplane. 
With  the  clear  directions  and  diagrams  which  the  book 
offers,  every  boy  should  be  able  to  make  his  own  airplane. 

The  booklet  may  be  secured  at  a  cost  of  50c  apiece  or 
$35  per  hundred  copies. 
THE  HANDCRAFT  BOOK 

In  an  effort  to  help  meet  the  need  for  practical  designs 
and  patterns  to  be  used  by  play  leaders  and  teachers,  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has 
published  a  book  on  Handcraft  containing  approximately 
forty  designs.  Lanterns,  kites,  toys  made  of  wood  and 
of  tin,  cardboard  furniture  and  cork  toys,  are  among  the 
objects  for  which  patterns  have  been  prepared.  These 
patterns  are  full  sized  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
the  play  leader  can  tear  a  pattern  out  of  the  book,  paste 
it  on  cardboard  and  use  it  indefinitely.  In  addition,  pat- 
terns have  'been  provided  for  a  variety  of  toys  and  articles 
in  which  crepe  paper  and  sealing  wax  are  featured,  such 
as  hats,  party  caps,  articles  made  with  crepe  paper  rope, 
Easter  baskets,  flowers,  decorated  drinking  cups,  napkin 
rings,  crowns,  dolls  of  various  kinds,  lamp  shades,  pic- 
ture frames  and  a  number  of  similar  projects. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  the  book  has  been 


very  much  a  cooperative  undertaking,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  cooperation  of  a  number  of 
recreation  superintendents  who  have  generously  given 
their  designs  and  material.  Dennison  Company  has  also 
cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  and  the  result 
is  a  very  attractive  and  practical  publication  which  is 
making  a  wide  appeal.  Single  copies  may  be  secured  for 
$1.25. 

How  TO  BE  AN  ATHLETE  by  Hammett  and  Lundgren, 
Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York 
City 

Very  practical,  detailed  information  is  given  in  this 
book  on  field  and  track  athletics,  football,  baseball,  'basket- 
ball and  tennis ;  how  to  train  for  them ;  what  the  events 
are  and  how  they  should  be  played. 

The  authors  have  not  only  outlined  approved  methods 
of  play  but  have  suggested  the  fair  and  sportsmanlike 
methods  of  executing  the  different  activities. 

THE  DIVING  AND  SWIMMING  BOOK  by  George  H.  Corsan, 
Sr.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price  $3.00 

Mr.  Corsan,  who  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
swimming  ind  who  has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the 
sport,  has  made  another  splendid  contribution  in  this  his 
latest  boJc,  with  its  verv  practical  information  and  sug- 
gestions. The  numerous  illustrations  in  the  book  form 
a  distinctive  feature.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
drawings  and  photographic  reproductions,  and  the  details 
in  each  picture  are  brought  out  in  the  notes  which  accom- 
pany them. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  Vol- 
ume 25  No.  4  September  1924  Bulletin  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Extension  Division,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa.  Price  $1.00 

Play  has  a  very  large  part  in  this  physical  education 
syllabus,  much  of  which  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
games  for  primary  and  intermediate  grades — for  school 
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room  and  playground — to  information  on  athletics  and 
motor  ability  tests,  rhythmic  activities,  singing  games, 
folk  dances  and  story  play  and  to  pageants  and  play  days. 
A  very  helpful  section  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  organ- 
ization for  rural  schools  and  the  equipment  necessary. 
Illustrations,  diagrams  and  music  for  singing  games  and 
folk  dances  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  teachers  of  Iowa  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
so  practical  and  helpful  a  manual.  Recreation  workers, 
as  well,  will  find  it  of  great  value. 

GAMES  CONTEST  AND  RELAYS  by  S.  C.  Staley  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City.  Price  $3.00 
This  volume,  the  result  of  over  six  years  of  more  or 
less  constant  research,  experimentation  and  study,  will  go 
far  to  meet  the  need  for  an  authoritative  compilation  of 
material  on  mass  athletics  and  large  group  games  and 
contests.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  author  to  dis- 
cuss theory;  the  material  is  confined  solely  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  activities,  methods  of  organization  and  practical 
problems  of  conduct.  Games  and  activities  have  been 
classified  under  the  following  heading :  games  for  the 
lower  grades,  upper  grades,  junior  high  school,  senior 
high  school  and  college ;  relay  races,  combative  contests, 
mass  combative  contests  and  individual  combative  con- 
tests. There  is  also  a  practical  chapter  on  pedagogy  of 
games.  Playground  workers,  physical  directors  and 
teachers  will  find  this  book  invaluable  in  planning  their 
programs. 

GAME:  AND  RECREATIONAL  METHODS  FOR  CLUBS,  CAMPS 
AND  SCOUTS  by  Charles  F.  Smith  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York  City 

Here  is  a  book  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  not  only  to  club  and  camp  directors  for  whom  it 
has  been  specifically  prepared  but  for  all  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  young  people  in  any  recreational  capacity. 

The  principles  of  game  leadership  and  methods  of 
teaching  have  been  concisely  and  clearly  stated  and 
throughout  the  book  the  point  of  view  and  the  needs  of 
the  play  leader  have  been  emphasized.  In  addition  to 
chapters  on  gymnasium  and  playground  games  and  social 
games,  there  are  chapters  on  'hike  and  camp  games,  camp- 
fire  games,  dramatics  and  stunts,  water  sports,  swimming 
and  life  saving,  nature  lore  games  and  methods,  116 
trees,  fire  and  fire  making,  hike  cooking,  signaling  games 
and  methods,  scouting  games  and  methods,  knots,  hitches 
and  bends. 

CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY  RECREATION  by  A.  B.  Wege- 
ner.  Published  by  Macmillan  Company,  New  York 
City.  Price  $2.25 

Another  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  church 
and  play  and  to  the  recreation  movement  in  general  has 
been  made  in  this  book  by  Mr.  Wegener,  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  been  brought  together  under  the 
following  chapter  headings :  The  Modern  Play  Revival, 
Play  and  Religious  Practices,  The  Nature  and  Value  of 
Recreation,  Working  Principles,  Qualifications  of  Play 
Leaders,  Recreational  Management,  Church  Recreation, 
Recreation  Affairs^ — Essentials,  Community  Recreation 
and  Rural  Recreation. 

Mr.  Wegener's  book  should  be  valuable  in  giving  the 
layman  a  conception  of  the  importance  and  scope  of  the 
recreation  movement,  in  pointing  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  in  laying  down  some  practical  working  princi- 
ples which  will  help  church  and  community  recreation 
workers. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  OF   CHILD  CARE  AND 
PROTECTION.     Published    by    Longmans,    Green    and 
Company,  London  and  New  York.     P,rice  $2.50 
An  interesting  and  valuable  task  has  been  performed 
by   the  Save   the   Children  Fund,   with   headquarters    in 
London,  in  compiling  from  official  sources  this  record  of 
state  and  volunteer  effort  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
throughout   the    world.     The    information    gathered    for 
each  country  is  classified  in  general  under  the  headings : 
Marriage  and  Divorce,   Child  Welfare,  Education,  Em- 
ployment,    Delinquency    and    Volunteer     Societies     and 
Institutions  dealing  with  the  Care  and  Welfare  of  Chil- 


dren.    A    vast    amount    of    information    regarding    the 
legislation  having  to  do  with  these  phases  of  child  life 
has  been  brought  together  in  this  volume. 
HEALTH  EDUCATION.     A  program  for  public  schools  anc 
teacher  training  institutions 

The  program  outlined  in  this  book  represents  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  it 
Education  of  the  National  Education  Association  anc 
the  American  Medical  Association  with  the  cooperatioi 
of  the  Technical  Committee  of  twenty-seven  specialists 
The  outline,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  as  its  purpose 
the  supplying  of  an  authoritative  compilation  of  techni- 
cal statements  and  a  concensus  of  professional  opinion; 
relative  to  the  field  of  education. 

The  book  outlines  the  aims  of  health  education,  state; 
the  problem — health  conditions  in  the  United  States- 
points  out  what  the  schools  can  do  and  sets  standards  bj 
defining  the  meaning  of  health.  Following  this  there  arc 
chapters  on  essential  subject  matter  for  the  teacher 
educational  problems,  suggestions  for  courses  of  study 
measurements  of  results  and  training  of  teachers.  A 
helpful  bibliography  completes  the  book. 


Chinese  Girls  at  Play 

(Continued  from  page  472) 

more  play  spaces  for  children,  where  they  are 
free  to  express  themselves  in  a  way  nature  in- 
tended they  should.  Play  leaders  will  be  in 
charge — leaders  who  understand  and  care,  and 
who  are  college-trained,  many  of  them.  It  will 
show  stronger  and  happier  girls  and  women, 
for  this  is  the  test  of  the  strength  of  a  nation. 
There  will  be  camps  in  many  parts  of  China 
where  girls  will  come  to  know  the  beauty  and 
joy  of  God's  great  out-of-doors  with  all  its 
wonders.  Schools  will  recognize  the  value  of 
play  even  more  than  now,  and  make  more  and 
better  provision  for  it. 

Make  way,  for  play  must  have  its  rightful 
place  in  the  lives  of  the  Chinese  girls  and  boys ! 
It  means  character — it  means  a  better  and  strong- 
er nation  taking  its  place  in  the  world. 


Note : — Word  has  come  from  Miss  Barger 
that  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion conducted  by  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  China 
has  just  merged  with  Gingling  College,  the  well- 
known  women's  college  of  China.  This,  Miss 
Barger  writes,  is  a  big  step  in  physical  education. 
A  splendid  course  in  physical  and  health  educa- 
tion has  been  outlined  as  a  major  in  the  regular 
college  course  which  will  require  four  years  to 
complete.  Some  very  fine  courses  are  being  giv- 
en in  recreation  and,  as  a  result,  practically  every 
girl  in  the  college  will  have  considerable  instruc- 
tion in  it  so  that  recreation  leaders  will  be  much 
more  numerous  in  China  than  they,  have  been  in 
the  past  few  years. 


"GAUV-AFTER"  CHAIN'tlNK. 

FENCE    FABRIC 


jLUli 


Safety  first!  Make  that  the  slogan  of 
your  school  and  play  grounds.  Pro- 
tect the  children  from  the  greatest  of 
all  hazards — traffic. 

Cyclone  "Galv-After"  Fence  offers  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  It  affords 
permanent  protection.  Heavily  Zinc- 
Coated  (or  Hot-Galvanized)  by  Hot- 
Dipping  Process  AFTER  Weaving. 
Resists  corrosion.  Lasts  years  longer. 
No  annual  painting.  For  your  invest- 
ment, you  get  greater  protection  value 
in  "Galv-After"  Chain  Link  Fence  Fab- 
ric than  ever  before  offered. 
We  also  manufacture  Iron  Fence  in 
attractive  patterns  for  use  around 
school  and  play  grounds. 

Write  nearest   offices,   Dept.   37, 
for   complete   information 

Cyclone  Fence  Company 

FACTORIES   AND    OFFICES: 
Waukegan,  111.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J.  Fort  Worth,  Teat. 

WESTERN  DISTRIBUTORS: 

Standard  Fence  Co.,   Oakland,   Calif. 

Northwest  Fence   &  Wire  Works,   Portland,   Ore. 
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Golf  Greens  Grown  under  Electric  Light. 

—In  order  to  perfect  the  turf  on  the  greens  in 
one-fourth  of  the  usual  time,  electric  lights  were 
used  to  grow  grass  at  the  new  million-dollar  golf 
club  at  Bradley  Beach.  Twenty-four  reflectors, 
each  containing  1000  Watt  lamp,  were  installed. 
Reflectors  were  suspended  from  cables  four  feet 
above  the  ground  and  seven  feet  high.  The  green 
was  seeded  with  "creeping  bent"  and  -two  months 
after  the  seeding  was  put  in  the  green  was  ready. 
Through  this  process  six  or  seven  months  were 
saved. 

Library  Service  through  the  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund. — The  Elizabeth 
McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  848  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  announces  that  its  library  is  at 
the  disposal  of  all  health  and  social  service  workers 
and  others  interested  in  child  welfare. 

This  library  entirely  devoted  to  child  welfare 
subjects  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established 
in  this  country  and  is  unique  in  many  respects. 
It  contains  several  thousand  volumes  on  nutrition, 
health  education,  school  hygiene,  mental  hygiene, 
child  labor  and  child  psychology  and  all  the  stand- 
ard periodicals.  A  trained  librarian's  help  may 
be  secured  in  connection  with  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  material  for  special  study  or  research. 

A  package  service  is  maintained,  certain  of  the 
publications  being  available  for  loans  for  stated 
times.  The  only  expense  in  this  connection  is  the 
cost  of  transportation  both  ways. 

The  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund  will 
be  glad  to  receive  visits  and  communications  from 
those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  library 
service. 

A  Film  for  Children's  Book  Week.— The 

Bray  Screen  Products,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Library  Association  has  prepared 
a  film  of  still  pictures  which  shows  what  books 
mean  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  them  or  to  have  access  to  them.  The 


series  of  64  pictures  shows  among  other  views 
travelling  libraries,  story  hours  in  parks  and  play- 
grounds, pictures  of  well-equipped  school  libraries 
and  many  others.  The  film,  which  is  four  feet 
long,  is  particularly  well-adapted  for  use  during 
Children's  Book  Week.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
Bray  Screen  Products,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Graded  List  of  Stories  to  Tell  or  Read 
Aloud. — This  list  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Library  Association,  86  East  Randolph 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  New  Publication  in  the  Social  Work 
Field. — Social  Welfare  Administration  is  the 
name  of  a  new  bi-monthly  magazine  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  Better  Times,  the  organ  of  New 
York  charitable  and  social  work.  The  new  pub- 
lication is  intended  for  executives  and  directors 
of  charitable  organizations,  welfare  institutes  and 
other  social  agencies  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  to  their 
administrative  and  management  problems.  It 
deals  with  such  subjects  as  office  management, 
record  keeping,  publicity,  money  raising,  purchas- 
ing, printed  matter,  accounting  and  committee 
organization.  These  are  all  problems  which  many 
recreation  executives  have  in  common  with  welfare 
workers. 

George  Hecht,  Editor  of  the  magazine,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  requests  for  free  sample  copies  at 
the  publication  office,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  subscription  price  is  $1.00  a  year  or 
$2.00  with  Better  Times. 

Highway   Education   Essay   Contest. — The 

Highway  Education  Board  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
announces  the  Fourth  Prize  Essay  Competition 
designed  to  train  children  in  careful  conduct  on 
streets  and  highways  and  to  impress  upon  them  a 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  All  pupils  of 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are 
eligible  to  compete.  Pupils  are  requested  to  write 
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essays  on  the  subject  My  Conduct  on  Streets  and 
Highways,  while  teachers  will  prepare  practical 
lessons  for  use  in  the  class  room.  Many  prizes 
and  other  awards  will  be  made. 

Information  may  be  secured  by  addressing  the 
Highway  Education  Board,  Willard  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  School  Health  Program  Contest. — The 
American  Child  Health  Association,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  announces  an  interest- 
ing contest  in  school  health  programs.  Secondary 
schools  are  invited  to  make  a  study  of  their  vSchool 
health  programs  during  the  second  half  of  the 
present  school  year  and  to  submit  them  for  com- 
parison with  other  programs.  One  thousand  dol- 
lars will  be  evenly  divided  among  the  three  schools 
contributing  the  three  leading  programs.  This 
sum  of  money  will  be  used  by  the  schools  to  pro- 
mote health  projects. 

Application  for  enrollment  must  be  made  to  the 
Association  by  January  10th. 

In  the  Interest  of  Rural  Recreation. — At  the 

Grange  Community  Leadership  School,  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  August  21  to  27,  demon- 
strations and  talks  were  given  in  the  planning  and 
conducting  of  rural  community  programs,  play 
and  other  social  and  recreational  activities.  Stu- 
dents of  the  course  actually  staged  the  plays, 
planned  the  stage  lighting,  and  made  the  costumes, 
using  only  such  equipment  and  facilities  as  are 
found  in  the  ordinary  rural  community.  One  hour 
each  day  was  given  to  talks  by  prominent  rural 
leaders. 

Neighborhood  activities  associated  with  the 
Lakeview  Consolidated  School,  an  open-country 
consolidated  school  in  Michigan,  include  a  com- 
munity club,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Reserves,  a  glee  club,  dramatic  club,  athletic 
association,  gymnasium  club,  and  parent-teacher 
association,  according  to  Edith  A.  Lathrop  in  the 
September  number  of  School  Life,  a  publication 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

A  Playground  Project  in  China. — From  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Mission  at  Fouchow, 
Szechuen,  a  far  western  province  in  China,  comes 
the  following: 

"I  suppose  you  heard  of  the  dreadful  fire  we 
had  last  spring  in  Fouchow,  Szechuen.  All  the 
buildings  round  the  church  were  burned  to  the 
ground  and  the  church  not  touched.  Part  of  the 


baby  welfare  equipment  was  burnt.  It  was  a 
wonder  that  any  of  it  was  saved.  Five  of  the 
largest  temples  in  the  city  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  property  on  which  they  stood  is 
now  for  sale  and  we  can  buy  it  at  a  reasonable 
price.  I  have  written  home  trying  to  raise  money 
for  the  property  next  to  the  church  for  a  play- 
ground and  recreation  ground  for  mothers  and 
children.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  able 
to  raise  any  or  not  but  it  is  worth  while  trying. 
The  property  is  right  in  the  center  of  the  city 
and  just  think  how  lovely  that  would  be  to  buy 
it  and  have  it  all  planted  with  grass,  trees  and 
flowers,  and  have  slides,  seesaws  and  swings.  It 
would  be  a  regular  garden  of  Eden  right  in  the 
center  of  a  city  of  filth.  How  it  would  speak  of 
the  love  of  the  true  God!  If  we  do  not  buy  the 
property  soon,  temples  will  be  rebuilt  and  we  shall 
lose  our  unique  opportunity." 

Expenditures  for  Recreation. — The  Federal 
Service  Bureau  has  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  the 
financial  statistics  of  states  for  the  year  1922,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  the  expenditures  which 
have  been  made  by  state  governments  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.  The  report  shows  that  $1,869,609, 
or  two  cents  per  capita,  were  expended  by  the 
states  for  recreation.  The  figures  given  include 
general  recreation,  educational  recreation,  play- 
grounds, park  reservations  and  monuments. 

The  state  expenditures  for  1922  are  almost 
double  the  expenditures  for  1917. 

New  York  State  Park  Bond  Issue  Carries. 
— Proposition  No.  1,  voted  upon  by  New  York 
State  on  Election  Day,  was  carried  by  nearly  a 
million  votes.  The  bond  issue  of  $15,000,000 
will  provide  for  the  development  of  eleven  state 
park  projects. 

The  Alleghany  State  Park  in  southwestern  New 
York,  the  Niagara  State  Reservation,  and  a  Long 
Island  Park  system  development  will  be  benefited. 
New  tracts  will  be  opened  up  and  old  develop- 
ments improved.  The  people  of  the  Empire  State 
have  recognized  the  true  economy  of  securing 
recreative  space  for  the  people  before  the  land  has 
been  used  for  other  purposes. 

A  Gift  for  Winsted,  Connecticut.— L.  W. 

Tiffany,  of  Winsted,  has  purchased  thirty  acres 
of  ground  which  will  later  be  turned  over  to  the 
city  for  use  as  a  play  center.  A  play  field  has 
been  laid  out  with  complete  apparatus,  a  wading 
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pool,  large  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts  and  base- 
ball diamond.    A  field  house  will  later  be  built. 

Another  Gift. — E.  E.  Baker  of  Kewanee, 
Illinois,  has  given  the  city  for  park  purposes  110 
acres  of  land.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  recent  gift 
of  $50,000.  He  will  also  contribute  each  year 
$5,000  for  maintenance. 

The  New  Newton. — Making  the  New  Newton 
was  the  subject  of  the  All-Newton  Welfare  Con- 
ference held  on  October  16  in  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, under  the  auspices  of  the  Newton  Cen- 


keep  and  appearance  of  the  ground  on  the  children 
and  citizens  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  results 
were  surprising.  Each  ground  made  long  strides 
in  usefulness  and  looks.  A  piece  of  apparatus  was 
awarded  the  playground  making  the  best  showing. 
Another  feature  of  the  recreation  program  was 
a  series  of  band  concerts  held  on  several  neighbor- 
hood playgrounds.  This  was  financed  by  the 
special  one-half  mill  tax  levied  in  compliance  with 
the  authorization  granted  at  the  spring  election 
of  1923. 

Evanston's  Annual  Report. — The  report  of 


PLAYGROUND  EXHIBIT  AT  CENTRAL  COUNCIL  WELFARE  EXHIBIT,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  INCLUDING  THE  MOVA- 
BLE BABY  HYGIENE  OUTFIT  USED  BY  THE  PLAYGROUND  DEPARTMENT  FOR  MOTHERCRAFT  AND  BABY  HYGIENE  ACTIVITIES 


tral  Council.  The  importance  of  recreation  and 
the  recreation  program  of  Newton  were  featured 
in  the  program  and  there  were  demonstrations  of 
folk  dancing  by  public  school  children. 

In  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. — A  Better 
Grounds  contest  was  one  of  the  activities  promoted 
this  year  on  the  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  play- 
grounds, according  to  the  report  of  the  City  Man- 
ager for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924.  The 
contest  placed  part  of  the  responsibility  for  up- 


the  first  summer  operation  of  the  playgrounds  of 
Evanston,  Illinois,  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation 
took  the  form  of  a  pageant  entitled  Vacation 
Days.  Good  Health,  Athletics,  Handcraf  t,  Music, 
Folk  Dancing,  Boys'  Organization  and  Drama, 
were  the  subjects  of  the  various  episodes.  The 
production  represented  the  united  efforts  of  the 
entire  playground  staff  and  children,  with  the 
assistance  of  many  interested  parents. 

A    Recreation    Picnic. — Last    summer    the 
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Recreation  Board  of  Elwood,  Indiana,  arranged 
a  children's  community  picnic  at  which  3,500 
children  were  guests.  Six  hundred  participated 
in  the  games,  which  were  on  a  team  basis,  12 
teams  of  50  members  each. 

A  Generous  Offer  from  Johnstown,  Penn- 
sylvania.— At  the  Recreation  Congress  at  Atlantic 
City  the  Municipal  Recreation  Commission  of 
Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  had  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  the  handcraft  articles  made  by  the  chil- 
dren on  the  playgrounds.  Leo  J.  Buettner,  Secre- 
-  tary  of  the  Commission,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  exhibit,  received  many  requests  for  sample 
articles  from  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  following  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
Mr.  Buettner,  containing  an  offer  of  which  many 
workers  will  want  to  avail  themselves. 

"I  told  the  members  of  the  Commission  of  the 
many  requests  I  had  from  recreation  workers  for 
permission  to  take  back  with  them  to  their  respec- 
tive communities  dolls,  rugs,  beads.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  feel  as  I  do  that  if  these 
articles  will  help  other  communities  to  get  started 
on  work  of  this  kind  we  will  be  glad  to  send  any 
of  the  articles  upon  request  to  any  recreation 
official  who  will  write  for  the  same.  We  will  be 
glad  to  do  this  on  one  condition  and  that  is  that 
the  doll,  rug  or  whatever  article  it  may  be  will  be 
returned  to  us  within  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Our  collection  includes  the  following:  Rag  dolls, 
rugs,  bead  necklaces,  button  dolls,  cork  toys, 
wooden  toys  and  handkerchiefs.  We  have  about 
twenty  of  each  and  will  be  glad  to  let  them  go  to 
other  cities." 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to  Leo  J. 
Buettner,  Secretary,  Municipal  Recreation  Com- 
mission, Johnstown,  Pa. 

A  Playground  Platform. — Last  summer 
under  the  leadership  of  John  I.  Garside,  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  a  Junior  Government  plan  was  worked  out 
for  the  playgrounds  of  the  city.  One  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  mayoralty  presented  the  following 
platform : 

//  I  WAS  Elected  "Mayor" 

1. — I  would  see  that  this  playground  was  made 
the  best  in  this  City. 

2. — I  would  see  that  all  the  children  belonging 
to  this  playground  were  treated  fair  and  square. 

3. — I  would  start  a  petition  for  drinking  water 
for  our  playground. 


4. — I  would  divide  up  the  time  so  that  everyor 
would  have  a  chance  to  play  or  ride  on  anything 

5. — I  would  elect  worthy  policemen,  ones  th; 
were  really  fit  for  the  job. 

6. — I  would  see  that  City  property  was  pn 
tected. 

7. — I  would  have  no  favoritism  among  tt 
members  of  the  playground. 

8. — I  would  see  that  every  member  of  this  pla) 
ground  played  a  part  in  the  sports. 

9. — I  would  see  that  the  policemen  punishe 
only  those  who  did  wrong. 

10. — I  would  see  that  the  government  of  thi 
playground  was — "of  the  people,  by  the  peopl< 
and  for  the  people." 

No   Waste   Space. — Herman  J.   Norton,   Di 
rector    of    physical    education   in   the    Rocheste 
public  schools,  has  an   interesting  plan   for  th 
utilization  of  gymnasium  floor  space  in  two  of  th 
junior  high  schools.    By  using  two  nets  the  gym 
nasiums,  which  are  60' x  90'  in  size,  are  divide< 
into  three  courts,  each  30'x60',  suitable  for  con 
ducting  three  distinct  types  of  activities  at  thi 
same  time.     One  court  is  laid  out  for  basketball 
a  highly  specialized  game ;  another  is  marked  foi 
games  that  require  a  rectangular  playing  space 
such  as  volley  ball;  and  the  third  is  planned  foi 
circle  games,  such  as  dodge  ball.     In  this  way  71 
to  90  boys  may  be  accommodated,  25  to  30  ir 
each  group.    During  a  school  day  of  seven  hours 
plus  one  after-school  recreation  club  period,  525 
to   630   pupils   can   be  handled.     This   makes   a 
weekly  total  of  2,625  to  3,150.     If  desired,  each 
period  can  be  divided  into  three  parts  and  the 
groups  can  rotate  so  that  each  pupil  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  all  three  activities. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers  Association, 
June,  1924) 

Interesting  Developments  in  Anderson, 
Indiana. — Reports  from  Anderson  point  to  a 
splendid  recreation  development,  placing  the  city 
on  the  list  of  those  having  year-round  recreation 
with  a  Superintendent  of  Recreation  and  a  pro- 
gressive program.  For  this  development  the  city 
is  indebted  to  the  foresight  and  insight  of  Mayor 
Blanchard  Home,  who  is  bending  his  energies  to 
securing  facilities  which  will  make  possible  a 
broad  program. 

A  5%  tax  levy  passed  by  the  Council  and  avail- 
able early  in  1925  will  provide  practically  $20,000 
as  a  recreation  budget.  A  $40,000  swimming  pool 
will  soon  be  constructed.  The  Music  Committee 
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functioning  as  a  part  of  the  Recreation  Council 
has  organized  a  municipal  orchestra  and  band. 
There  are  four  community  associations  working 
out  neighborhood  social  programs.  The  new 
$60,000  community  center  gymnasium  seating 
4,000  people  is  about  complete.  While  it  will  be 
used  for  high  school  basketball  games,  it  will  also 
serve  as  an  athletic  and  social  center  for  the  entire 
community. 

A  municipal  golf  course  is  under  construction. 
So  great  was  the  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram that  within  24  hours  over  150  citizens  were 
organized  by  H.  W.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  the 
Recreation  Council,  into  a  golf  association.  These 
citizens  paid  a  $10  membership  and  became  charter 
members  of  the  association. 

A  great  historical  pageant  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council. 

Music  Week  in  San  Francisco  and  Its  Out- 
growth.— That  Music  Week  has  meant  much  to 
the  development  of  San  Francisco's  community 
music  program  was  the  testimony  of  J.  Emmett 
Hayden,  Supervisor  and  Chairman  of  the  Music 
Week  Committee,  who  in  reviewing  the  results  of 
the  four  Music  Weeks  which  the  city  has  had  men- 
tioned four  outstanding  accomplishments : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of  municipally 
subsidized   concerts   given  annually   by  the   San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra.     Last  year  the 
city  appropriated  $10,000  for  these  concerts. 

2.  The   presentation   in    the   municipal   audi- 
torium of  the  San  Francisco  Civic  Grand  Opera 
Company  with  world  famous  stars  and  with  a 
local  chorus  and  some  local  artists. 

3.  The   employment   by   the   municipality   of 
Litzky,  the  well-known  choral  director,  to  develop 
several  municipal  choruses. 

4.  The  development  of  musical  instruction  as 
a  regular  dignified  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  city. 

Credit  was  given  by  Mr.  Hayden  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Community  Service  for  the  organization  of 
Music  Week. 

A  Columbus  Day  Celebration. — On  October 
12  on  the  Branford  Public  Green  the  Italian 
people  of  Branford  Township  held  a  Columbus 
Day  celebration  in  which  the  Community  Council 
cooperated.  The  celebration  opened  with  a  parade 
to  the  Bowl  where  the  celebration  was  held.  This 
was  followed  by  the  singing  of  America  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  reading  of  Columbus,  groups  of  Italian 


folk  songs  and  Italian  folk  dances,  speeches  and 
the  singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

October — Chicago's  Musical  Month. — The 
Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education  in  planning  its  fall  program  decided 
that  October  should  be  a  musical  month.  The 
popularity  which  the  harmonica  had  attained  on 
the  school  playgrounds  played  an  important  part 
in  this  decision.  An  event  of  the  month  was  the 
'harmonica  contest  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation  for  elementary  school  boys.  The  boys, 
were  organized  in  groups  of  four,  known  as 
harmonica  quartettes,  and  each  group  was  required 
to  play  one  of  the  following  selections:  Home, 
Sweet  Home  or  Yankee  Doodle.  Each  group  also 
played  an  optional  number,  the  songs  suggested 
being  America,  Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine 
Eyes,  Lead  Kindly  Light,  Old  Black  Joe  and  Old 
Folks  at  Home.  There  was  also  a  contest  for 
young  men  16  to  22  years  of  age  who  were  re- 
quired to  play  a  set  number  and  an  optional  num- 
ber. The  songs  suggested  for  this  group  were  the 
following : 

1.  I've  Been  Working  on  the  Railroad. 

2.  Stars  of  the  Summer  Night. 

3.  Sweet  Adeline. 

4.  Good  Bye,  My  Lover,  Good  Bye. 

5.  My  Name  Is  Solomon  Levi. 

6.  Kentucky  Babe. 

7.  Forsaken. 

8.  Two  Roses. 

9.  We  Meet  Again  Tonight,  Boys. 

10.  Down  in  Mobile. 

1 1 .  Mandalay. 

12.  My  Old  Kentucky  Home. 

For  the  girls  ukelele  contests  were  planned.  A 
concert  in  which  all  groups  participated  brought 
the  month  to  a  climax. 

A  New  Harmonic  Society. — A  new  and  in- 
teresting development  in  Houston,  Texas,  is  the 
Houston  Harmonic  Society  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Music  Division  of  Houston 
Recreation  and  Community  Service.  The  new 
organization  will  represent  a  body  of  trained 
singers  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing master  works  of  the  great  composers. 
Membership  is  limited  to  vocalists  of  definite  at- 
tainments. "To  be  able  to  read  music  with  a  fair 
degree  of  proficiency,  to  be  possessed  of  a  pleasing 
voice,  to  be  able  to  grasp  intelligently  the  principles 
of  ensemble  as  they  are  explained,  to  have  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  best  in  art,  to  be  prompt  and 
willing — these  are  essentials." 


A  Merry  Christmas  Party 
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"Merry  Christmas"  was  the  old  English  greet- 
ing shouted  from  window  to  street  on  Christmas 
morning.  We  have  inherited  many  delightful 
Christmas  customs  from  Europe.  Our  Santa 
Claus  comes  from  Holland,  the  Christmas  stock- 
ing from  Belgium  or  France.  These  and  many 
others  with  the  reunion  of  friends,  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  presents,  and  the  exchange  of 
compliments  are  all  part  of  the  happy  festivities 
which  make  Christmas  the  most  important  cele- 
bration of  the  year.  We  will  use  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  all  of  these  traditions  to  make  our 
"Merry  Christmas  Party"  worthy  of  its  name. 

Invitations 

The  invitations  may  be  written  with  red  ink 
on  green  paper,  a  small  envelope  made  to  match. 
They  should  invite  the  guest  either  in  poetry  or 
prose,  to  come  to  the  party  prepared  with  a  gift, 
as  was  the  ancient  custom,  but  to  keep  the  gift 
from  being  too  great  a  responsibility  it  may  con- 
sist of  anything  appropriate  from  an  egg-beater 
to  an  automobile  or  house  and  lot,  provided  it  does 
not  cost  over  ten  cents. 

Decorations 

The  decorations  should  be  planned  as  a  stage 
setting  would  be,  to  give  the  feeling  and  atmos- 
phere of  the  occasion.  The  festive  colorful  at- 
mosphere of  Christmas  is  easy  to  achieve  with 
bells,  wreaths,  green  and  red  festooning,  evergreen 
branches,  holly,  the  intriguing  mistletoe,  and  the 
all  important  Christmas  tree.  In  the  beginning 
when  the  guests  are  arriving  the  lights  may  be 
turned  on  the  tree.  They  should  be  turned  off 
when  the  games  begin  until  the  decorations  have 
been  put  on  the  tree.  Note : — All  the  decorations 
for  the  tree  should  be  placed  on  tables  which  have 
been  numbered.  There  should  be  such  things  as 
popcorn,  with  needle  and  thread  at  hand,  for  mak- 
ing popcorn  strings,  bright  red  cranberries,  or 
pieces  of  red  crepe  paper,  to  be  put  together  with 
a  string.  Trays  bearing  steel  filings,  tinsel  and 
ornaments  may  be  added. 

As  many  Christmas  cards  as  there  are  guests 
should  be  provided.  On  each  card  is  written  the 
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name  of  some  toy  which  can  be  suggested  in 
pantomime.  A  tray  bearing  candy  and  small 
cakes  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  or  tinfoil  should  be 
prepared  and  placed  on  a  table  with  tarletan 
Christmas  stockings. 

When  the  guests  enter  they  are  given  a  card 
with  a  Christmas  seal  of  some  variety  attached 
to  it,  such  as  a  Santa  Claus,  a  wreath,  a  bell. 
There  should  be  two  of  each  variety  of  seal.  If 
the  party  is  a  large  one,  this  may  be  done  with  a 
group  having  the  same  seal  and  finding  the  group, 
instead  of  finding  partners.  The  gifts  which  have 
been  brought  by  the  guests  have  meanwhile  been 
left  at  the  door. 

When  partners  have  been  found,  they  are  asked 
to  look  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  card  they  are 
holding  to  find  directions  for  what  to  do  next. 
The  card  may  direct  partners  to  go  to  Table  One 
and  thread  the  popcorn.  Four  or  five  couples  will 
find  themselves  working  on  cranberries  or  paper 
chains.  From  ten  to  twenty  minutes  will  be 
needed  for  this  game.  If  an  incentive  to  accom- 
plishment is  needed  the  groups  may  compete  to  see 
which  gets  the  decorations  ready  first.  Everyone 
will  want  to  decorate  the  tree,  but  that  privilege 
is  reserved  as  a  reward  of  merit.  The  winners  in 
the  games  which  follow  will  decorate  the  tree. 
The  losers  may  make  suggestions — but  not  criti- 
cize the  work  of  the  decorators. 

Christmas  Delivery 

This  is  a  relay  race.  Divide  the  players  into 
two  groups,  and  let  each  man  take  his  partner 
within  the  group.  Have  ready  two  sets  of  five 
bundles,  of  different  shapes  and  sizes — the  more 
incongruous  the  size  and  shape  the  better,  but 
it  must  be  possible  to  carry  them  all  at  one  time. 
The  sets  of  bundles  are  placed  on  tables.  Players 
line  up  beside  tables.  A  person  may  be  used  for 
the  goal.  Contestants  start  at  a  given  signal.  The 
lady  picks  up  the  bundles  and  gives  them  to  the 
gentleman  who  files  them  on  his  left  arm.  When 
he  has  taken  them  all  on  his  arm,  he  takes  the 
lady  by  the  hand  and  together  they  walk  around 
the  goal  and  back  to  the  table,  where  the  lady  un- 
loads the  bundles,  one  by  one !  They  then  touch 
the  next  couple  in  line,  and  immediately  go  to  the 
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end  of  the  line.  The  second  couple  now  follows 
the  same  procedure.  The  side  whose  leaders  first 
return  to  the  head  of  their  line,  wins. 

Note : — If  any  of  the  bundles  are  dropped  the 
lady  may  assist  her  partner  in  picking  them  up. 

Snowballs 

Players  are  divided  into  groups  of  about  three 
couples  each.  They  form  circles — one  player  from 
each  circle  is  given  a  white  balloon  and  asked  to 
step  into  the  center  of  his  circle.  These  players 
while  standing  in  the  center  of  the  circle  blow  up 
their  balloons.  This  may  be  done  as  a  contest  to 
see  which  circle  has  the  most  long-winded  repre- 
sentative. The  center  player  tosses  the  balloon 
into  the  air.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  see 
which  circle  can  keep  its  balloon  up  in  the  air  the 
longest,  without  taking  more  than  one  step  away 
from  the  circle. 

Christmas  Ties 

Two  lines  divided  face  each  other.  A  tie  is 
given  to  the  leader  of  each,  one  red,  the  other 
green.  At  a  given  signal  each  leader  puts  on  his 
tie  and  ties  it,  turns  and  shakes  hands  with  his 
neighbor  on  the  right,  then  as  quickly  as  may  be 
he  unties  it  and  passes  it  to  the  person  next  to 
him.  The  line  finishing  first  wins.  The  leader 
may  wear  the  tie. 

Choosing  Christmas  Presents 

Players  are  seated  in  a  circle  about  the  tree. 
Each  player  in  turn  is  allowed  to  choose  two  or 
three  presents.  The  choice,  however,  is  limited  to 
articles  which  begin  with  the  player's  own  initials. 
Thus  Henry  Smith  might  have  for  his  Christmas 
cheer  such  things  as  hairpins  and  skates,  while 
Mary  Ann  Jones  would  find  herself  choosing  a 
motorboat,  aeroplane  and  a  jumping  jack. 

Decorating  the  Tree 

The  leaders  of  the  winning  side  in  the  relay 
races  and  the  players  who  succeeded  in  keeping 
their  "snowball"  up  in  the  air  the  longest  are 
now  assigned  the  duty  of  trimming  the  tree  with 
the  decorations  which  have  been  assembled.  Be- 
fore placing  the  decorations  on  the  tree,  the 
"critics,"  who  are  seated  about  the  tree,  may  make 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  think  the  decorating 
should  be  done.  The  suggestions  need  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  decorators.  When  the  tree  has  been 
decorated,  the  candles  are  again  lighted.  The 


carols  should  be  sung  during  the  relighting  of  the 
tree.  This  is  effective  in  creating  in  the  group  a 
mood  which  leads  naturally  into  the  presentation 
of  the  Christmas  pantomime. 

Christmas  Pantomime  or  Play 

The  pantomime  may  be  the  dramatization  of 
any  one  of  the  delightful  old  English  ballads, 
such  as  Good  King  Wenceslas. 

Directions  for  the  Pantomime 

At  one  end  of  the  stage,  King  Wenceslas  and 
his  page  stand  against  a  background  of  warmth 
and  color — banked  evergreen  boughs  with  a  spot 
of  red  light  seeming  to  come  from  a  fire.  At 
the  other  end  a  suggestion  of  cold  and  dreariness 
is  given  by  bare  branches  covered  with  snow  and 
frost  and  lighted  dimly  with  blue  or  green.  A 
poor  man  is  gathering  the  scattered  twigs  on  the 
ground,  and  totters  beneath  his  light  load  as  from 
starvation.  Near  the  King  to  one  side  a  group 
of  courtiers  are  feasting  and  making  merry.  On 
the  first  stanza  of  the  carol  the  King  turns  from 
them  and  looks  toward  the  poor  man  in  the  snow. 
The  King  beckons  the  page  to  him  and  gestures 
toward  the  man  outside.  The  page  pantomimes  in 
keeping  with  the  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza 
telling  who  the  man  is  and  where  he  dwells.  On 
the  second  stanza  the  King  motions  toward  the 
feast  and  the  page  goes  over  and  brings  back 
food  and  logs  as  directed.  The  King  takes  the 
dishes,  the  page  carries  the  logs  and  they  step 
over  toward  the  poor  man  gathering  twigs.  On 
the  third  stanza  the  page  draws  back  and  panto- 
mimes to  the  monarch  the  dangers  they  are  facing 
from  the  darkness,  the  wind  and  the  cold.  On 
the  fourth  stanza  the  King  points  to  his  footsteps 
and  motions  the  page  to  follow  in  them.  The 
page  does  as  directed  and  shows  that  the  prints 
are  warm  to  his  feet,  whereupon  he  proceeds  with- 
out further  fear  or  hesitation.  On  the  fifth  stanza 
the  King  and  the  page  give  the  food  and  logs  to 
the  man,  and  stand  protectingly  beside  him  to 
the  end  of  the  song.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as 
needed  during  the  procession  and  at  the  place  of 
assembly. 

The  Christmas  Play 

The  Christmas  play  may  be  the  famous  St. 
George  Play.  The  grand  and  special  performance 
of  the  mummers,  as  styled  in  Scotland,  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  a  presentation  of  the  time 
honored  Legend  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
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The  actors  are  chiefly  young  men  who,  having 
arrayed  themselves  in  the  costumes  proper  to  the 
characters,  make  a  round  of  visits  of  the  houses, 
knocking  at  the  doors  and  claiming  the  privilege 
of  admission  for  St.  George  and  his  merry  men. 

St.  George  Play 

The  play  as  it  is  given  here  is  a  combination  of 
two  old  traditional  St.  George  Plays,  the  Mum- 
mer's Play  and  the  Oxfordshire  St.  George  Play 
used  in  England  for  three  hundred  years.  It  is  a 
rollicking  farce  and  must  be  played  as  such. 

The  setting  of  the  play,  when  given  indoors  in 
a  large  hall,  consists  of  a  wide  space  for  acting 
and  a  cave  made  of  curtains.  In  this  cave  is  the 
Dragon.  If  given  out  of  doors  the  cave  is  made 
of  boughs.  The  costumes  for  the  play  are  de- 
scribed at  the  end  of  the  play. 

Characters 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
The  Dragon 
St.  George 
The  Doctor 
The  Turk 

Old  Father  Christmas 
Morris  Dancers 
The  Fifer 
The  Drummer 

OLD  FATHER  CHRISTMAS  : 
Here  comes  I,  Old  Father  Christmas.     Christmas 

or  not, 

I  hope  Old  Father  Christmas  will  never  be  forgot. 
A  room,  make  room  here,  gallant  boys,  and  give 

us  leave  to  rhyme, 

We  come  to  show  activity  upon  a  Christmas  time. 
Acting  youth  and  acting  age, 
The  like  was  never  acted  on  this  stage. 

(Father  Christmas  retires.  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer  enters.  He  is  played  by  a  small  boy) 

JACK  THE  GIANT  KILLER  : 
A  Dragon  sleeps  within  that  lair, 
And  I  will  rouse  him,  for  I  swear 
That  he 

Must  conquered  be. 

He's  killed  the  baker,  and  killed  the  miller, 
But  I  am  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
And  I'll  revenge  them  never  fear. 
Dragon,  what  ho!     Dragon,  appear! 

(The  Dragon  comes  out  of  the  cave.  He  is  all 
in  green  with  a  huge  Dragon  head,  Dragon  claws 
and  has  a  long  Dragon  tail) 

DRAGON  : 
I  am  the  Dragon.     Hear  me  roar. 


JACK: 

I  am  Jack,  who  killed  Blunderbore, 
The  great  huge  Giant. 
Now,  Dragon,  beware! 

DRAGON  : 

A  piff  for  your  Giant.     Sir  Jack,  take  care ! 
(They  fight.     Jack  is  overcome  and  lies  prone) 

JACK: 

Here  I  lie,  and  dead  will  be, 
Unless  some  help  comes  speedily. 

(St.  George  enters) 

ST.  GEORGE: 

I  am  St.  George  of  merry  Eng-land, 
Bring  in  the  Morris  men,  bring  in  our  band. 

(The  Morris  men  come  forward  and  dance  a 
stick  dance  to  a  tune  from  fife  and  drum.  As 
soon  as  the  dance  ends  St.  George  continues 
speaking) 

ST.  GEORGE: 

These  are  our  tricks,  ho  men,  ho ! 
These  are  our  sticks, — whack,  men,  so! 

(St.  George  strikes  the  Dragon  who  roars  and 
comes  forward) 

DRAGON : 

Stand  on  head,  stand  on  feet ! 
Meat,  meat,  meat  for  to  eat!     (Tries  to  bite  St. 
George) 

JACK: 

Here  I  lie,  and  dead  will  be, 
Unless  some  help  come  speedily. 

ST.  GEORGE: 

I  am  St.  George  of  Merry  Eng-land, 
I'll  save  little  Jack,  and  I'll  here  take  my  stand. 

DRAGON  : 

Stand  on  head,  stand  on  feet ! 
Meat,  meat,  meat  for  to  eat!     (Tries  to  bite  St. 

George) 

I  am  the  Dragon,  here  are  my  jaws ; 
I  am  the  Dragon,  here  are  my  claws. 
Meat,  meat,  meat  for  to  eat, 
Stand  on  my  head,  stand  on  my  feet. 

ST.  GEORGE: 

What  man  or  mortal  will  dare  to  stand 
Before  me  with  my  sword  in  hand  ? 
I'll  slay  him,  and  cut  him  as  small  as  flies 
And  send  him  to  Jamaica  to  make  mince  pies. 

(St.  George  and  the  Dragon  fight  and  the 
Dragon  is  worsted.  Little  Jack  still  lies  prone) 

JACK  : 

Here  I  lie,  and  dead  will  be 
Unless  some  help  comes  speedily. 
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ST.  GEORGE: 
Oh,  come,  little  Doctor,  and  give  us  a  pill. 

(Little  Doctor  enters.  He  should  be  played 
by  a  rather  short  man.  He  has  a  long  white  beard 
and  carries  two  large  bottles,  one  red,  one  blue. 
He  also  has  a  green  umbrella.  The  umbrella  was 
a  property  added  in  the  late  eighteenth  century) 

DOCTOR  : 

The  red  ones  will  cure  you,  the  blue  ones  will  kill. 
(The  Dragon  is  lying  on  the  ground  twisting  in 
comic  convulsions.  The  Doctor  goes  to  him,  opens 
his  jaws,  and  forces  down  a  large  blue  pill.  While 
the  Doctor  is  stooping  over  Jack,  the  Dragon  in 
one  of  his  convulsions,  gets  hold  of  the  red  pill 
bottle.  He  swallows  a  red  pill.  This  revives  him 
so  that  he  winks  one  eye  and  swallows  another. 
Little  Jack  is  revived  and  gets  up.  As  he  does 
so  the  tall  and  terrible  Turk  enters.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Turk  so  frightens  the  Doctor  that  he 
runs  away,  leaving  his  green  umbrella  behind  him. 
The  Dragon  appropriates  the  umbrella,  coils  him- 
self up  under  it  and  continues  to  eat  red  pills. 
St.  George  is  so  occupied  with  the  Turk  that  he 
does  not  observe  the  Dragon) 

THE  TURK  : 

Here  come  I,  the  Turkish  knight, 
In  Turkish  land  I  learned  to  fight, 
I'll  fight  St.  George,  with  courage  bold, 
And  if  his  blood's  hot,  will  make  it  cold. 

ST.  GEORGE: 

If  thou  art  a  Turkish  knight, 
Draw  out  thy  sword  and  let  us  fight ! 
I  fought  the  man  of  Tilotree,  and  still  will  gain 

the  victory. 
First  then,  I  fought  in  France !  Secondly  I  fought 

in  Spain ! 
Thirdly  I  came  to  Palestine,  and  fought  the  Turk 

again. 

(St.  George  and  the  Turk  with  their  broad- 
swords fight  three  rounds  with  great  clashing  and 
ferocity.  The  Doctor  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
cave,  from  which  he  peers  out  to  see  the  fight. 
Whenever  it  seems  to  go  against  St.  George,  the 
Doctor  withdraws  his  head.  Whenever  the  Turk 
seems  worsted,  the  Dragon  shows  signs  of  agita- 
tion, and  hides  behind  the  green  umbrella.  St. 
George  finally  conquers  the  Turk  and  lays  him 
out  flat.  Then  stands  with  his  foot  on  the  Turk's 
chest,  and  crosses  his  arms  in  noble  attitude. 
Father  Christmas  comes  in.) 

FATHER  CHRISTMAS  : 
Heaven  bless  your  hearth  and  fold, 


Shut  out  the  wolf,  and  keep  out  the  cold ! 
We  wish  you  merry  Christmas ! 

(The  participants  in  the  Play  now  march  round 
the  field  or  hall,  or  around  the  Square.  St.  George 
and  Father  Christmas  walk  arm  in  arm.  After 
them  struts  little  Jack.  Next  the  Dragon  and  the 
Turk  walk  arm  in  arm.  The  Turk  looks  down- 
cast. The  Dragon  carries  the  green  umbrella  over 
his  head  and  has  his  long  tail  looped  gracefully 
over  one  arm.  Last  of  all  walks  the  Doctor.  His 
pill  bottles  should  really  be  filled  with  red  and 
blue  candies  which  he  offers  to  the  onlookers  as 
he  marches  by.) 

THE  PLAY  ENDS 

St.  George  wears'  a  suit  of  gray  to  simulate 
armor,  and  over  this  A  white  tunic  with  a  red  cross, 
such  as  the  crusaders  wore.  He  has  a  large  shield 
and  sword.  These  may  be  made  of  cardboard 
covered  with  silver  paper.  Father  Christmas 
wears  a  red  robe  and  has  a  white  beard.  The 
Dragon  wears  a  green  suit,  has  huge  green  gloves 
for  claws,  a  green  cardboard  mask  for  a  head.  He 
should  have  a  very  long  green  tail,  shaped  like 
the  tail  of  a  crocodile  only  reaching  much  farther 
behind  him  on  the  floor.  The  Turk  should  wear 
a  Turkish  costume,  bloomers,  white  shirt,  Zouave 
jacket  and  fez.  He  carries  a  huge  sword.  The 
little  Doctor  should  be  all  in  black,  with  a  black 
cloak  and  tall  peaked  black  cap.  The  Morris 
Dancers  wear  loose  white  shirts  with  black  knee 
breeches  and  bunches  of  ribbon  on  shoulders  and 
at  knees.  Bells  are  fastened  to  some  of  these 
ribbons  and  jingle  as  they  move.  The  Fifer  can 
wear  a  green  costume ;  the  Drummer  is  attired  in 
scarlet  and  yellow. 

Refreshments 

The  Christmas  stockings  which  were  filled  with 
refreshments  earlier  in  the  evening  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  group.  As  each  person  gets  his 
stocking,  he  finds  a  Christmas  tag  attached.  On 
the  tag  is  printed  the  name  of  some  mechanical 
toy,  which  the  guests  are  asked  to  act  out  in  such 
a  way  that  the  others  may  guess  what  it  is  they 
have  received.  Such  things  as  a  talking  doll,  a 
tricycle,  a  kiddie-car  are  all  interesting  possibili- 
ties, and  will  lend  themselves  to  interpretation. 
If  the  group  is  large,  six  or  eight  may  receive 
the  same  thing,  and  all  do  their  stunt  together. 

Real  Gifts 

After  the  stunt  has  been  performed  and  refresh- 
ments served  with  coffee  or  hot  chocolate,  the 
guests  receive  their  real  presents;  that  is,  those 
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gifts  which  have  been  brought  by  the  guests  them- 
selves. The  hostess  may  present  them  with  verbal 
compliments,  or  Santa  Claus,  if  he  should  happen 


to  come  by,  may  pass  them  out  with  written  com- 
pliments which  have  been  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. 


•          * 


What  to  Do  Without  Facilities 


BY 


CHARLES  H.  ENGLISH 
Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Recreation,  Board  of   Education,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Happily  for  the  play  movement  of  America,  we 
are  passing  from  the  period  of  development  in 
which  apparatus  and  a  large  amount  of  equipment 
were  deemed  of  greatest  importance.  The  fact 
that  there  are  no  facilities  need  not  prevent  one 
from  conducting  a  most  successful  indoor  or 
outdoor  recreation  center.  I  can  sincerely  say 
that  I  believe  the  curse  of  many  playground  sys- 
tems in  America  is  that  they  are  over-equipped. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  relation  to  small 
neighborhood  centers.  In  many  of  these  centers 
where  space  for  games  and  sports  is  precious 
there  seems  to  be  a  mania  for  occupying  the 
greater  portion  of  the  area  with  apparatus. 

Originally  equipment  represented  an  attempt  of 
the  play  leader  to  establish  a  sort  of  outdoor  gym- 
nasium. In  the  early  days  the  program  was  very 
largely  made  up  of  gymnastics  and  athletics. 
When  the  leader  was  not  actively  promoting 
strenuous  stunts  and  conducting  classes,  the  chil- 
dren were  left  to  play  on  apparatus  without  lead- 
ership. A  little  later  it  was  found  that  the  leader 
was  likely  to  allow  the  apparatus  to  do  his  work 
and  he  became  merely  a  caretaker.  This  was 
especially  true  when  competitive  sports  grew  in 
popularity  and  he  felt  called  upon  to  organize 
and  coach  only  his  teams. 

One  of  the  big  problems  facing  recreation  ex- 
ecutives today  is  that  of  impressing  their  boards 
with  the  value  of  leadership  as  against  apparatus. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  prove  to  the  public  that 
playground  work  whose  ultimate  goal  is  citizen- 
ship training  can  be  effective  without  full  equip- 
ment. They  can  visualize  physical  equipment  but 
cannot  so  easily  see  leadership.  Some  of  us, 
however,  have  tried  the  experiment  of  activities 
without  facilities  and  have  found  it  most  satis- 

*Given  at  section  meeting^  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  October  21 


factory.    All  one  needs  is  space,  and  not  always 
a  great  deal  of  space,  and  real  leadership. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  play 
center  follow: 

The  leader  can  devote  full  time  and  energy  to 
the  children  and  not  spend  half  of  his  time  super- 
vising the  use  of  apparatus.  Further,  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  patrons  to  the  program  is 
assured. 

The  opportunity,  indeed  the  necessity,  for  a 
leader  to  use  his  initiative  and  imagination  in 
developing  every  phase  of  the  program,  including 
methods  of  securing  material  for  handcraft,  hand 
equipment  for  games  and  the  like,  is  of  great 
advantage  not  only  to  the  leader  but  to  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  They  must  work  out  their  sal- 
vation together  and  this  always  develops  real 
friendship  and  comradeship. 

Every  effort  put  forth  in  developing  a  play 
area  without  facilities  brings  out  a  spirit  of  own- 
ership. Fewer  depredations  are  committed;  vi- 
ciousness  and  vandalism  are  seldom  seen.  Cer- 
tainly the  repair  bill  is  minimized  and  this  in 
itself  is  a  distinct  advantage  with  a  limited  budget. 

A  greater  latitude  of  program  is  possible. 

With  a  limited  budget  a  limited  number  of 
play  areas  can  be  established.  In  fact,  when  a 
recreation  executive  is  convinced  that  a  play- 
ground can  be  operated  successfully  without  the 
usual  facilities,  will  he  not  attempt  to  broaden 
his  service  by  adding  to  the  number  of  play  cen- 
ters, possibly  setting  up  a  program  in  congested 
areas  where  a  regulation  playground  would  be 
impossible? 

The  greatest  hurdle  to  take  in  such  a  venture 
is  the  securing  of  the  right  leader-.  Those  trained 
merely  in  physical  education  cannot  ordinarily  be 
successful.  Courses  in  our  training  schools  do 
not  equip  the  students  to  meet  this  supreme  test 
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of  leadership  which  requires  a  technique  of  games, 
sports,  handcraft,  dramatics,  music,  a  knowledge 
of  social  problems  in  the  neighborhood,  unusual 
judgment  and  tact  and  an  abundance  of  energy 
and  play  spirit.  An  individual  possessing  these 
qualifications  is  not  easily  found.  What  execu- 
tives have  to  do  is  to  transfer  their  best  leaders 
from  other  important  places.  This  takes  courage 
and  conviction. 

In  attempting  such  a  venture  the  following 
steps  are  followed: 

1.  Secure  a  leader. 

2.  Select  the  area. 

3.  Make  a  community  or  neighborhood  study 
of  physical  conditions,  racial  complexes,  habits  of 
children  and  friendliness  of  neighbors  adjacent  to 
grounds  and  local  newspapers. 

All  that  is  available  in  the  line  of  equipment  is 
a  box,  with  handle,  full  of  balls,  bats,  nets  and 
similar  material.  This  may  be  left  with  a  neigh- 
bor at  the  close  of  a  day's  work.  If  there  are 
no  lights  for  the  evening,  games  and  stunts  may 
be  conducted  in  front  of  a  lighted  billboard. 
THE  PROGRAM 

The  playground  program  has  now  developed 
into  two  major  fields  of  effort: 

1.  Sports  and  athletics 

2.  Manual  work  and  art 

In  handwork  and  in  the  field  of  artistic  devel- 
opment we  are  making  great  strides.  It  is  this 
phase  of  play  and  recreation  that  is  admirably 
fitted  for  such  an  adventure.  It  does  not  require 
the  space  that  sports  do  and  the  appeal  is  strong 
to  those  who  do  not  participate  in  athletics. 

Of  the  forty-seven  projects  promoted  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  playgrounds  from 
January  1st  to  November  1st  forty-one  did  not 
require  apparatus.  In  most  cases  material  re- 
quired was  gladly  furnished  by  the  children.  It 
was  a  material  to  be  found  at  home  or  easily 
secured.  A  partial  list  is  given  here  to  illustrate 
the  type  of  activity  promoted: 

1.  Snow  Modeling 

2.  Whittling 

3.  Radio  Making 

4.  Doll  Show 

5.  Pet  Shows 

6.  Pushmobile  Races 
7-     Sand  Craft  Exhibit 

8.  Stilt  Contest 

9.  Playground  Rodeo 

10.  Marble  Contest 

11.  Top  Tournament 

12.  Diabolo  Tournament 


13.  Lantern  Parade 

14.  Folk  Dance  Contest 

15.  Mardi  Gras  Parade 

16.  Model  Aeroplane  Meet 

17.  Harmonica  Contest 

18.  Barber  Shop  Quartette  Contest 

19.  Ukulele  Contest 

20.  O'Leary  Contest 

21.  Jackstones  Tournament 

22.  Baseball  Pitching  Contest 

Many  of  the  usual  sports  such  as  baseball, 
volley  ball,  wrestling,  soccer-football  and  skating 
tournaments  do  not  need  apparatus  or  full  equip- 
ment. What  little  is  used  could  be  made  by  the 
children  and  is  not  ordinarily  considered  under 
the  term  ".facilities."  In  small  areas  too  limited 
for  regulation  games,  rules  may  be  adapted  by 
the  instructor  to  the  space  they  have. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion :  I  believe  that  in  both 
large  cities  and  small  communities  the  playground 
and  recreation  centers  of  the  future  will  be  pro- 
vided with  more  adequate  leadership  and  with  less 
equipment.  As  we  develop  stronger  leadership, 
we  shall  use  fewer  facilities  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results. 


Developments  in  New  York  State. — From 
Daniel  Chase,  Chief  of  Physical  Education 
Bureau,  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany, 
New  York,  comes  the  following  word:  A  recent 
decision  has  been  made  by  the  Legal  Department 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  which 
makes  it  possible  for  Boards  of  Education  to  en- 
gage special  teachers  of  physical  education  for 
the  summer  months  and  to  receive  a  portion  of 
their  salary  from  the  State,  provided  these  teachers 
are  duly  licensed  by  this  Department  and  their 
program  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Physical  Education  of  the  State  Department.  This 
decision  will  result  in  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
educational  opportunities  inherent  to  the  play- 
ground work. 

Per  Capita  Cost  in  St.  Louis. — The  annual 
report  of  the  Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  gives  the  following  per  capita  cost  of 
municipal  athletics  from  April,  1923,  to  April, 
1924: 

Baseball,  per  capita $.003 

Soccer,   per   capita 002 

Golf,  per  game 122 

Tennis,  per  game 065 


The  Eleventh  Recreation  Congress 


BY  WEAVER  PANGBURN 


The  Eleventh  Recreation  Congress  was  essen- 
tially a  school.  Religious  drama  was  demon- 
strated, not  described.  Amateurs  presented  one- 
act  plays,  not  to  entertain  the  delegates,  but  to 
reveal  the  possibilities  of  community  dramatics. 
Publicity  matter  was  dissected.  There  were  round 
table  discussions  of  drama  and  music.  There 
were  classes  in  games  and  athletics.  Life  saving 
was  demonstrated.  Consultants  on  community 
buildings,  handicrafts,  motion  pictures  and  recrea- 
tion personnel  were  available  for  conference. 

Community  recreation  has  become  high  type 
education.  The  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America  is  a  national  university. 

While  its  educational  character  seems  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  Eleventh  Congress,  there  were 
other  elements  which  helped  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  notable  meetings  of  its  kind.  There  was 
a  degree  of  harmony  that  amounted  to  a  strong 
family  feeling  among  all  the  workers,  national  and 
local.  This  was  kindled  not  so  much  by  the  warm- 
ing influence  of  the  arts,  music,  drama,  and 
games  so  conspicuous  in  the  program,  or  by  the 
Peter  Pan  caps,  worn  by  delegates,  or  by  the 
good  weather,  or  by  the  comforts  of  the  hotel,  or 
by  the  mechanical  smoothness  of  the  Congress 
program,  as  by  the  mutual  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month  interchange  of  service  throughout 
the  year  between  the  cities  and  the  national  organi- 
zation. 

It  was  a  working  Congress.  This  was  the 
testimony  of  observers  and  delegates  alike.  People 
attended  meetings  not  conscientiously,  but  hun- 
grily, eager  to  get  suggestions  and,  no  doubt,  to 
give  them.  This  business-like  quality  in  no  way 
chilled  the  spontaneity  or  joyousness  of  the  play 
periods  or  day  to  day  relationships.  It  probably 
enhanced  them. 

Drama  held  the  place  in  the  program  at  Atlantic 
City  conceded  to  music  at  Springfield.  A  New 
York  business  man,  confessedly  blase  from  seeing 
Broadway  shows  for  many  years,  was  touched  to 
tears  by  the  last  of  the  plays  by  the  Easton  ama- 
teurs. Some  said  that  there  was  too  much  drama 
on  the  program.  But  who  would  have  omitted 
these  plays,  or  The  Beatitudes,  so  colorfully  and 
reverently  portrayed,  or  Professor  Koch's  story 
of  the  Carolina  players  making  American  drama 
history,  or  the  round  table  discussions  of  drama? 
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A  pronounced  interest  was  shown  by  recreation 
workers  in  securing  further  training  for  them- 
selves or  members  of  their  staff.  This  demand 
is,  in  itself,  a  prophecy  of  good  omen  for  the 
future  quality  of  recreation  leadership. 

The  exhibits  were  noticeably  superior  to  dis- 
plays at  previous  Congresses. 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  in  opening  the  Congress, 
declared  that  the  aim  of  the  recreation  movement 
was  to  make  good  sportsmen  of  Americans,  to 
help  them  to  learn  to  play  the  game.  "Take  the 
bitter  with  the  sweet  as  sweet  and  bitter  come, 
and  play  the  game.  That  is  the  essence  of  good 
sportsmanship."  Joseph  Lee's  profound  address 
on  Art  and  Religion  was  the  first  of  three  con- 
cerning the  general  subject  of  art  and  recreation. 
Two  of  Mr.  Lee's  significant  statements  were: 
"Besides  the  good  and  the  true,  man  needs  the 
beautiful,"  and  "No  life,  no  action,  is  successful 
unless  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  sings."  Dr. 
F.  P.  Keppel,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, spoke  on  the  subject,  Community  Art  in 
American  Life.  He  said:  "If  a  community  is  to 
open  its  soul,  it  must  be  through  an  expression  of 
all  the  arts." 

Dr.  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art, 
whose  subject  was  Art  in  Rest  and  Play,  told  of 
the  dangers  of  scientization,  standardization  and 
acceleration,  which  he  termed  the  "new  Amer- 
ican trinity."  He  said  that  one  of  the  first  laws 
of  art  was  fitness. 

According  to  Albert  W.  Whitney  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  recreation  provides  the 
adventure  of  life  which  the  safety  movement  en- 
ables us  to  undertake.  "The  prime  purpose  of 
life  is  not  safety;  it  is  adventure,  fresh,  firsthand 
experience  of  life." 

"Labor  wants  leisure  to  live,"  said  Matthew 
Woll,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  "The  labor  movement  and  the 
recreation  movement  have  a  common  object  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Robert  A.  Woods  gave  a  picture  of  the  world 
need  for  recreation.  He  said  that  there  was  no 
word  in  the  Chinese  language  for  team  play. 
"The  great  need  of  that  nation  is  the  development 
of  the  team  play  spirit  and  its  reflection  in  every 
phase  of  national  life.  Today,  Chinese  educators 
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are  looking  toward  recreation  to  fill  this  need." 

Dr.  George  Fisher,  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, graphically  described  the  International  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  at  Copenhagen. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  general  sessions  on  com- 
munity art  that  Hamilton  MacFadden  told  of 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  Community 
Arts  Association  in  Santa  Barbara,  of  which  he 
is  the  executive  secretary. 

William  E.  Harmon,  President  of  the  Harmon 
Foundation,  with  fresh  emphasis,  appealed  for  the 
setting  aside  of  sufficient  land  for  playgrounds 
in  new  real  estate  developments.  Willem  van  de 
Wall,  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  Penn- 
sylvania, set  forth  the  psycho-therapeutic  value 
of  music. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  brought  an  inspiring  message 
of  the  increased  emphasis  laid  on  recreation  in 
camps  for  boys  and  girls  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernment. A  discussion  on  the  subject,  What 
Constitutes  an  Adequate  Recreation  Program  for 
Various  Ages,  brought  forth  a  stream  of  scientific 
and  practical  suggestions,  culminating  in  Dr.  Fret- 
well's  treatment  of  the  problems  of  middle  age — 
not  the  less  full  of  meaning  because  it  roused  the 
audience  to  hilarity.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  discussed 
securing  legislation  for  physical  education.  Gus- 
tavus  T.  Kirby,  of  New  York,  treasurer  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  had  the  chair  at  a  session  on  What 
Communities  Can  Do  for  Themselves  through 
Their  Recreation  Departments.  The  speakers 
were  Alexis  N.  Muench,  chairman  of  the  Plan- 
ning Parks  and  Recreation  Commission,  Syracuse ; 
Colonel  E.  G.  Smith,  general  manager  of  the 
Times-Leader,  Wilkes-Barre,  P,a. ;  Miss  Ruth 
Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Recreation  Commission, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  R.  P.  Kreitler, 
D.D.,  chairman  Municipal  Bureau  of  Recreation, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  and  George  M.  Jones,  president  of 
the  Department  of  Recreation,  Reading,  Pa. 


J.  C.  Walsh,  Robert  Garrett,  Mrs.  Francis 
de  Lacy  Hyde,  all  of  them  for  many  years  firm 
friends  of  the  recreation  movement,  were  also 


present.  The  Congress  would  have  been  incom- 
plete without  Professor  Peter  W.  Dykema,  who 
conducted  the  musical  demonstrations,  led  com- 
munity singing  and  had  charge  of  the  round  table 
discussions  on  community  music. 

A  long  list  of  speakers,  chairmen,  and  others 
who  enriched  the  gathering  by  their  presence  in- 
cludes Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  national  president 
of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association ;  John  Martin, 
of  John  Martin's  Book;  Emmett  T.  Scott,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  Howard  University;  Reverend 
C.  M.  McConnell,  Commission  on  Life  Service, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago ;  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth Kemper  Adams,  of  the  Girl  Scouts ;  Lester 
F.  Scott,  executive  secretary  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls;  Oscar  A.  Kirkham,  director  of  the  Young' 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  national  president 
of  the  Parent  Teacher  Association;  H.  F.  Enlows, 
national  director,  First  Aid  and  Life  Saving, 
American  Red  Cross;  Norvelle  W.  Sharpe  II., 
city  editor,  Atlantic  City  Gazette-Review;  L.  L. 
McDonald,  Department  of  Camping,  Boy  Scouts 
of  America;  Professor  Elbert  K.  Fretwell, 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Ruby 
Greene  Smith,  Home  Demonstration  Leader, 
Cornell  University ;  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  ;  L.  E.  Jallade,  architect ;  Thomas 
Adams,  General  Director  of  Plans  and  Surveys, 
New  York  City,  and  scores  of  others. 

GREAT  NEEDS  DESCRIBED 

Recreation  superintendents  and  executives, 
veterans  at  the  Congress,  and  many  new  workers 
had  a  prominent  place  in  the  gathering,  and  by 
their  attendance  and  contributions  in  discussion, 
largely  made  the  Eleventh  Congress  what  it  was. 

Recreational  needs  in  rural  districts,  in  small 
towns,  among  the  colored  people  and  in  industrial 
communities  set  forth  at  Atlantic  City,  indicate 
how  great  an  opportunity  for  effort  and  service 
in  broad  fields  remain  for  recreation  workers. 
The  Eleventh  Congress  quickened  the  faith  of  all 
in  recreation,  gave  help  on  knotty  questions  of 
technique  and  policy,  bred  unity  among  the  family 
of  recreationists,  strengthened  the  belief  in  munic- 
ipal maintenance  of  public  play,  and  made  new 
friends  for  public  recreation. 


I  regard  adequate,  wholesome  community  recreation  for  my  employees  and  for  all  members 
of  the  community  as  essential  to  successful  work  and  to  living  a  larger  life. 

— Arthur  Nash,   Cincinnati,  O.,  June  5,   1924. 


Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Recreation 

Executives 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
October  16,  1924 


The  opening  day  of  the  Eleventh  Recreation 
Congress  held  at  Atlantic  City  (October  16)  was 
devoted  to  a  conference  of  recreation  executives 
in  which  only  those  who  were  serving  as  chief 
executives  in  cities  might  participate,  though 
others  were  permitted  to  attend  the  meeting  as 
listeners.  The  subjects  discussed  were  selected 
by  the  recreation  executives  themselves,  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
at  their  request  arranging  the  program  and  select- 
ing the  chairmen.  The  day  was  divided  into  four 
sessions. 

SESSION  I 

C.  SEYMOUR  BULLOCK,  Chairman 

Commissioner,  Municipal  Recreation  Committee 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

The  first  subject  discussed  at  this  session  was 
What  Winter  Activities  Can  Be  Developed  in 
Both  Cold  and  Warm  Climates.  In  opening  the 
discussion,  C.  H.  English,  Supervisor  of  Bureau 
of  Recreation,  Board  of  Education,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  made  a  plea  for  the  operation  of  play- 
grounds on  the  year  round  basis,  with  a  full 
winter  program.  This  he  felt  to  be  important 
because  of  what  it  means  to  the  health  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  children.  Many  activities,  he 
pointed  out,  are  possible  in  a  program  of  this  kind. 

W.  J.  Cartier,  Executive  Secretary  of  Com- 
munity Service,  Augusta,  Georgia,  stated  that  the 
playgrounds  of  Columbus  are  maintained  on  a 
nine-months'  basis,  with  hiking,  football  and  other 
activities  in  the  fall  program  conducted  until 
Christmas  time. 

Basketball,  soccer  and  field  hockey  for  girls 
were  suggested  by  C.  E.  Brewer,  Recreation  Com- 
missioner of  Detroit,  as  possible  activities  for 
playgrounds  kept  open  after  the  summer  program. 

Chicago,  according  to  V.  K.  Brown,  Superin- 
tendent of  Playgrounds  and  Sports  Division, 
South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago,  is  develop- 
ing some  interesting  winter  activities,  among  them 
ice  boat  races  on  the  park  lagoons.  Through  the 
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Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  schools  snow  model- 
ing has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  and  very 
realistic  effects  have  been  secured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  slushy  snow  to  framework,  outlining 
various  animals  such  as  a  group  of  elephants  at- 
tacked by  wolves.  As  a  new  fall  activity  the 
South  Park  Commission  is  capitalizing  the  inter- 
est in  cross-word  puzzles  and  has  mimeographed 
a  set  for  each  of  the  centers  and  is  running  a 
competition  in  the  evening  centers. 

The  playgrounds  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  G. 
Wood  Dunlap,  Commissioner  of  Properties, 
stated,  are  open  the  year  round  and  football, 
soccer,  baseball,  kite,  marble  and  top  spinning  con- 
tests and  similar  activities  make  up  the  program. 

The  second  question  discussed  at  the  meeting 
was  Have  Merchandise  Prises  a  Proper  Place  in 
the  Playground  and  Athletic  Program? 

Prizes,  and  particularly  merchandise  prizes,  said 
Dr.  William  Burdick,  Director  of  Playground 
Athletic  League,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  ought  not 
to  be  a  part  of  the  program.  The  word  "prize" 
has  a  bad  significance,  meaning  as  it  does  the 
securing  of  something  by  taking  it  away  from 
somebody  else.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
system  of  award — not  reward — "something  to 
look  at."  On  this  basis  it  should  be  possible  to 
arrange  for  a  simple,  progressive  system  of 
awards,  ranging  from  the  simplest  type  of  record 
on  fence  or  bulletin  board  to  newspaper  publicity 
and  records  in  books.  In  Baltimore  boys  compete 
for  paper  certificates  . 

The  system  of  awards  should  be  adapted  to  the 
age  and  mental  ability  of  the  child.  For  small 
children  things  must  be  tangible  and  the  day  of 
awards  should  not  be  postponed  until  the  child 
has  forgotten. 

First  there  may  be  given  a  simple  paper  cer- 
tificate, then  something  progressive  in  its  nature. 
In  Baltimore  where  the  program  covers  eight 
years  the  awards  consist  of  medals  with  the  addi- 
tion each  year  of  a  date  bar.  For  the  first  three 
years  the  tests  outlined  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  are  used. 
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These  are  followed  by  more  difficult  events.  The 
medals  cost  from  7c  to  50c  apiece.  This  type  of 
award  should  be  surrounded  by  all  the  rules  of 
amateurism. 

In  discussing  Dr.  Burdick's  paper,  William 
Champlin,  Executive  Secretary  of  Board  of  Rec- 
reation, Philadelphia,  stated  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  giving  prizes.  In  Philadelphia,  the  plan 
is  followed  of  having  an  athletic  league  in  each 
center  with  a  constitution  stating  that  no  prizes 
can  be  given  unless  approved  by  the  executive 
committee.  The  awards  take  the  form  of  diplomas 
for  groups. 

Jay  B.  Nash,  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Department,  Oakland,  California,  urged  that  the 
conference  develop  a  code  of  ethics  in  regard  to 
the  giving  of  prizes  so  that  recreation  workers 
might  go  back  to  their  communities  and  say, 
"This  is  the  position  which  the  recreation  execu- 
tives of  the  country  have  taken  on  the  subject  of 
prizes."  Such  action,  he  felt,  would  help  in 
eliminating  the  danger  of  having  newspapers  run 
the  athletic  program. 

Speaking  on  this  subject  Dr.  Burdick  suggested 
that  a  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in  educating 
newspapers,  and  that  recreation  executives  are 
often  at  fault  in  not  making  clear  to  newspapers 
conducting  athletic  events  the  principles  at  stake. 
In  Baltimore  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers 
was  secured  in  giving  medals  as  awards.  V.  K. 
Brown  suggested  that  where  the  newspaper  has 
taken  up  a  contest,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  it  that 
you  are  right.  It  is  necessary  to  "get  there"  be- 
fore the  newspaper  does.  In  Chicago  a  newspaper 
offered  a  $75  prize  for  the  boy  winning  the  model 
airplane  tournament.  When  the  newspaper  under- 
stood the  principle  involved,  as  it  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Brown,  they  consented  to  give  instead  of 
the  money  prize  a  scholarship  at  a  technical  school. 
Mr.  Brown  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  there 
are  times  when  the  award  of  a  button  is  the  same 
as  a  stick  pin.  It  was  his  feeling  that  in  such 
instances  as  Hallowe'en  celebrations  and  other 
neighborhood  events  informal  in  their  character, 
merchants  should  be  permitted  to  give  prizes  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  prizes  recreation  workers 
should  discriminate  between  such  neighborhood 
events  and  the  organized  recreation  and  athletic 
program. 

Mr.  English  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
letters  might  be  used  as  awards.  In  the  recrea- 
tion program  of  the  Board  of  Education  they  are 
trying  the  plan  of  awarding  the  boy  at  the  end  of 
the  year  the  letter  of  his  playground.  To  secure 


it  he  must  have  competed  in  a  number  of  sports 
and  special  events  such  as  kite  tournaments. 

It  is  not  necessary,  Dr.  Burdick  felt,  to  have  a 
trophy.  As  a  substitute  a  picture  of  the  team 
may  be  presented  to  the  group ;  it  is  a  question  of 
educating  industrial  and  other  groups.  An  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  giving  of  awards  is 
the  cost  element.  Expenses  should  be  kept  down 
to  a  minimum.  In  Maryland,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  awards  are  inexpensive,  $7,000  was  spent 
last  year  for  this  feature  of  the  program.  Mr. 
Nash  of  Oakland  also  urged  that  the  certificates, 
badges  and  buttons  given  as  an  award  should  be  as 
inexpensive  as  possible. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  question  of  a  resolu- 
tion against  the  giving  of  merchandise  prizes  be 
referred  to  a  committee  on  resolutions  and  brought 
before  the  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  day's  session. 

The  third  question  brought  up  for  discussion 
was  that  of  the  Charging  of  Fees  for  Recreational 
Activities. 

Charles  G.  Tingle,  Executive  Secretary  of  Com- 
munity Service,  Bay  City,  Michigan,  in  opening 
the  discussion  pointed  out  that  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  different  way  to  cities  where  recre- 
ation is  provided  through  private  funds  than  it 
does  to  cities  where  the  work  is  municipally  sup- 
ported. Very  often  cities  operating  playgrounds 
on  private  funds  find  it  necessary  to  depend  to 
some  degree  on  money  received  from  fees  for  the 
extension  of  the  work.  In  Bay  City,  for  example, 
the  proceeds  of  the  dance  program — $3,000  a  year 
— maintain  the  program.  The  dances  were  not 
started  with  the  intention  of  making  money  but  to 
keep  girls  away  from  the  undesirable  dance  halls 
and  to  provide  a  place  for  young  people  to  go 
where  they  might  enjoy  dancing  under  whole- 
some auspices.  A  charge  of  25c  is  made  for 
dancing  with  a  5c  charge  for  checking  privileges. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  showed  that  the 
charging  of  fees  for  dancing  is  a  fairly  general 
custom  with  recreation  departments  and  associa- 
tions. 

In  discussing  the  charging  of  fees  for  other 
activities,  K.  B.  Raymond,  Supervisor  of  Recrea- 
tion, Minneapolis,  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
charging  fees  for  practically  all  highly  organized 
activities  on  the  basis  that  a  city  can  never  provide 
all  the  facilities  needed  and  the  municipal  ap- 
propriation must  be  supplemented  if  the  needs  of 
all  the  people  are  to  be  met.  In  Minneapolis 
senior  baseball  leagues  pay  $45  a  year,  junior  $5. 
The  money  received  is  turned  back  to  the  city 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  baseball  organization. 
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Playground  activities,  in  Mr.  Raymond's  opinion, 
should  be  free  but  a  charge  may  be  legitimately 
made  for  dancing,  baseball,  football,  organized 
tennis,  municipal  golf — all  types  of  activities 
where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  additional  super- 
vision. 

Mr.  Brewer  stated  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  charging  fees  except  for  special 
privileges,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  danger 
of  making  community  recreation  a  commercial 
proposition.  Further,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  re- 
ceipts go  to  general  revenue  and  the  recreation 
department  is  not  directly  benefited.  It  is  just 
as  important,  Mr.  Brewer  felt,  for  the  city  to 
supply  baseball,  football  and  similar  activities  as 
it  is  that  it  shall  maintain  the  playgrounds. 
Where  an  individual  receives  instruction  in  tennis 
or  golf  he  should  pay  for  it.  There  is  danger, 
however,  of  a  bad  reaction  from  the  proposal  that 
activities  should  be  self-supporting.  Cities  will 
reach  the  point  where  they  will  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  support  recreation  and  recreation  workers 
must  advocate  the  general  principle  that  cities 
should  pay  for  recreation  as  it  does  for  schools. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gray,  Superintendent  of  Bureau 
of  Recreation,  Pittsburgh,  stated  it  as  her  opinion 
that  from  the  Americanization  point  of  view  it  is 
important  to  teach  foreigners  that  they  must  take 
their  share  of  the  financial  responsibility.  The 
municipality,  she  felt,  should  supply  facilities  for 
all  kinds  of  recreation.  The  citizens  should  pay 
for  a  small  amount  toward  upkeep. 

Mr.  Nash  made  the  suggestion  that  in  the 
matter  of  charges  it  might  be  practicable  to 
designate  a  classification  in  regard  to  ages.  Merely 
to  meet  the  suggested  requirement  of  a  playground 
within  walking  distance  of  every  child  would,  he 
said,  test  the  budget  of  any  city  for  years  to  come. 
It  should  be  feasible,  therefore,  to  establish  a  cost 
paying  basis  for  the  administration  of  recreation 
by  charging  fees  for  certain  activities,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  maintain  drama  leagues,  mu- 
sical clubs  and  other  much  needed  cultural  activi- 
ties on  a  cost  covering  basis.  Last  year  $100,000 
was  received  in  Oakland  from  fees  for  golf, 
camps  and  water  sports.  It  is  not  right,  Mr.  Nash 
pointed  out,  to  expect  the  man  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  golf  to  help  pay  for  the  rich  man's  golf 
and  fees  for  activities  of  this  kind  are  therefore 
justifiable. 

The  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Champlin  stated,  pays  for  everything  and  there 
are  no  fees  and  charges.  Groups  may  hold  dances 
at  the  centers,  paying  for  additional  music  not  by 


charging  fees  but  by  raising  the  funds  through 
other  means.  The  City  Solicitor  of  Philadelphia 
has  given  it  as  his  legal  opinion  that  the  city  cannot 
charge  fees. 

Dr.  Burdick  made  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby  all  forms 
of  recreation,  which  mean  the  refreshment  of 
spirit  and  body  after  toil,  might  be  paid  for  in 
part,  the  city  providing  the  place  and  leadership. 
All  play  and  athletics  for  children  should  be  pro- 
vided free  of  charge. 

James  H.  Dillon,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Park  Department,  Hartford  Conn.,  stated  that  the 
city  charges  lOc  for  a  round  of  golf,  lOc  for  danc- 
ing. This  year  $90,000  in  fees  from  golf  and 
$10,000  from  dancing  will  be  turned  back  into 
leisure  time  activities  for  the  city. 

In  closing,  Eugene  Gibney,  Director  of  Social 
Centers,  New  York  Public  Schools,  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  spreading  a  gospel  which  would 
seem  to  take  the  point  of  view  that  recreation 
can  be  made  self-supporting.  For  twenty-five 
years  recreation  workers  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince municipalities  that  recreation  should  be  pub- 
licly supported  and  we  ought  not  now  to  do  any- 
thing to  react  against  this  fundamental  principle. 
In  reinforcing  this  point  of  view,  Mr.  Bullock  said 
that  if  recreation  is  a  crime-preventing  movement, 
the  city  should  support  it. 

SESSION  II 

RICHARD  SCH MOVER,  Chairman 

Director,  Memorial  Community  House 

Whiting,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Lucia  L.  Knowles,  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  Syracuse,  New  York,  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  topic,  What  Specific  Things  Can 
Be  Done  With  and  for  Boys  and  Girls  over 
Fifteen? 

Boys  and  girls  of  this  kind,  says  Mrs.  Knowles, 
compose  the  touchiest,  most  sensitive  group  of 
any  with  whom  recreation  workers  have  to  deal. 
They  are  hard  to  get  but  once  having  won  them, 
a  play  leader  has  a  most  loyal  group  of  supporters. 

The  leader  is  the  important  element  in  a  con- 
sideration of  program  and  activities.  If  a  leader 
can  influence  the  group,  any  kind  of  activity  can 
be  introduced. 

The  Summer  Program 

There  are  two  types  of  activities  to  be  con- 
sidered— outdoor  and  indoor.  In  the  summer 
time,  in  dealing  with  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
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on  the  playground,  it  is  necessary  to  give  them 
the  activities  they  want — baseball,  football,  soccer 
— all  kinds  of  sport — all  the  games  they  play  for 
fun.  In  the  beginning  it  is  often  necessary  to 
catch  their  enthusiasm  by  organizing  leagues  but 
there  is  danger  of  introducing  this  form  of 
organization.  It  is  important  to  develop  many 
groups  on  the  individual  playground  so  that  large 
numbers  will  participate  in  sports.  Handwork  is 
also  popular.  Girls  over  sixteen  enjoy  basketball 
throwing.  In  Syracuse  twilight  volley  ball  leagues 
of  girls  are  popular.  Both  boys  and  girls  like 
tennis,  swimming  and  open-air  dancing. 

Because  there  were  so  many  commercial  recrea- 
tion parks  in  the  city,  with  bad  dance  halls,  the 
Department  felt  forced  to  provide  dancing  under 
wholesome  auspices  to  counteract  that  evil.  A 
large  open-air  dance  platform  was  provided  where 
at  a  nominal  fee  young  people  could  dance.  Means 
were  taken  to  safeguard  the  dance  and  the  par- 
ticipants were  sent  home  at  an  early  hour. 

In  community  centers  we  deal  with  hundreds 
and  scores  instead  of  thousands  and  here  is  where 
leadership  can  be  made  to  count  most.  In  the 
community  center  the  leader  comes  in  closer  per- 
sonal relation  with  groups  than  he  does  on  the 
playground  and  here  it  is  that  the  organization  of 
young  people  into  groups  can  be  a  helpful  factor 
and  a  training  in  citizenship. 

Everybody  will  join  a  "Good  Times  Club." 
Later  the  club  may  have  the  activities  it  wishes. 
When  the  members  tire  of  one  thing,  the  leader 
may  introduce  something  else.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  social  hour  after  the  vigorous  sports  which  boys 
enjoy  so  much.  Boys  also  like  singing  and  the 
playing  of  quiet  games  and  of  pool. 

A  good  times  club  is  popular  with  girls.  In  a 
certain  district  of  Syracuse  many  girls  who  grew 
up  in  a  club  of  this  kind  and  who  married  and 
moved  to  other  parts  of  the  city  still  come  back 
to  the  club.  It  now  gives  half  its  time  to  the 
making  of  gifts. 

A  skillful  leader  always  presents  a  program 
from  which  the  members  may  choose.  He  con- 
stantly starts  new  clubs,  taking  in  new  members. 

The  second  topic  of  discussion  in  this  session 
was,  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Baseball  for  Amer- 
ican Youth. 

C.  E.  Chambers,  Commissioner  of  Parks,  Tor- 
onto, Canada,  stated  that  irl  his  city  they  tried  to 
provide  playing  facilities  for  all  the  boys  who 
wanted  to  play.  To  do  this  the  city  is  divided 
into  districts  of  one  square  mile  each  and  clubs 
are  organized  in  every  district.  There  is  a  central 


council  responsible  to  the  Park  Department  and 
through  this  council  the  Park  Department  keeps 
its  hands  on  the  game.  To  get  the  greatest  possible 
values  out  of  the  game  the  cooperation  of  church 
organizations  is  secured  and  at  each  game  these 
organizations  are  represented.  This  plan  has 
helped  produce  a  high  standard  of  personal  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  Brewer  made  the  point  that  baseball  and 
the  control  of  diamonds  should  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  in  charge  of  recrea- 
tion. Detroit  has  a  baseball  commission  with 
legal  authority  to  settle  protests  and  arrange  for 
series.  Semi-professional  baseball  has  been 
driven  out.  The  problem  of  securing  uniforms 
for  newsboys  was  solved  by  permitting  clothing 
shops  to  provide  them.  The  city  provides  the 
umpires. 

Inter-city  contests,  Mr.  Brewer  suggested,  are 
desirable  as  awards  but  inter-city  competition 
must  be  maintained  by  the  recreation  department. 
A  discussion  of  inter-city  competition  showed  that 
Mr.  Brewer  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Jarvis  of  Indianapolis, 
Mr.  Bullock  of  South  Bend  and  a  number  of 
other  superintendents  of  recreation,  are  enthusias- 
tic about  the  possibility  of  districting  the  country 
for  inter-city  competition.  Their  suggestion  that 
definite  action  be  taken  toward  bringing  about 
such  competition  was  referred  to  the  resolutions 
committee  for  later  report. 

The  question  was  raised,  How  Can  We  Create 
the  Right  Kind  of  Spirit  in  the  Game  and  How 
Keep  Baseball  on  a  Purely  Amateur  Basis?  In 
discussing  this,  Grover  C.  Thames,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Community  Service,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  stated  that  he  believed  in  getting  the 
boys  to  recognize  sportsmanship  above  rules.  The 
scoring  system  used,  he  felt,  would  help  greatly 
to  solve  the  problem.  His  experience  has  shown 
that  the  one  who  causes  most  trouble  is  the 
"fellow  on  the  outside"  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  game.  In  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  Recrea- 
tion Department  has  found  it  feasible  to  put  the 
responsibility  for  management  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys  themselves. 

Detroit  does  not  allow  its  boys  to  be  anything 
but  amateurs.  If  they  accept  money,  they  are  out 
of  the  amateur  class.  A  number  of  superinten- 
dents stated  that  frequently  amateurs  become  pro- 
fessionals on  Sundays.  It  was  suggested  that 
these  boys  might  be  provided  for  in  A.  A.  U. 
class,  playing  semi-professional  ball.  A  number 
felt  that  boys  receiving  their  expenses  on  Sundays 
should  be  permitted  to  play  in  some  class ;  others 
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felt  that  nothing  savouring  of  professionalism  in 
the  slightest  degree  should  be  tolerated. 

SESSION  III 

CHARLES  H.  ENGLISH,  Chairman 
Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Recreation  Board 

of  Education 
Chicago,  Illinois 

In  opening  up  the  subject,  Has  Experience 
Shown  It  Is  Wise  to  Plan  for  Organised  Sunday 
Recreation  and  What  Activities  Can  Be  Incorpo- 
rated in  Such  a  Program?  Mr.  Raymond  of  Min- 
neapolis read  a  paper  on  Sunday  Recreation,  pre- 
pared by  Ernest  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Playgrounds,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Johnson's  paper  follows : 

"Six  years'  experience  has  taught  me  that  there 
is  a  big  field  for  organized  Sunday  recreation. 
Not  that  I  am  altogether  in  favor  of  it,  but  neces- 
sity provides  the  impetus.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Sunday  morning  hours  should  be  occupied  in  any 
way  with  organized  recreation,  but  that  the  after- 
noon hours  should  be  occupied  for  leisure  time. 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  smaller  playground  areas 
being  open  nor  of  the  conducting  of  any  games 
where  the  twilight  hours  through  the  week  will 
suffice.  However,  amateur  baseball,  football, 
skating,  hockey,  hiking,  golf,  swimming,  concerts, 
horseshoes  and  tennis,  are  very  essential  to  occupy 
the  minds  of  young  men  and  women  who  seek  the 
companionship  of  others  on  Sunday  and  whose 
employment  prevents  their  social  intercourse  dur- 
ing the  week. 

"The  individuals  reached  in  baseball,  football, 
horseshoes  and  hockey  make  up  a  group  of  young 
men  and  women  who  seek  the  association  of  others 
outside  of  places  of  employment.  This  desire  is 
satisfied  very  largely  through  organized  games. 
We  find  that  not  only  the  participants  are  satisfied, 
but  those  watching  them  derive  a  great  deal  of 
passive  enjoyment.  I  have  observed  in  many  in- 
stances that  the  pool  rooms  and  alleys  and  such 
places  are  vacated  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  when 
there  is  some  form  of  organized  recreation  which 
provides  interest  and  excitement  and  wholesome 
pleasure  to  while  away  the  hours.  Many  thou- 
sands of  young  men,  young  women,  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  business  men  and  their  wives 
attend  these  wholesome  sports. 

"We  find  that  the  tennis  courts  are  occupied 
all  day  Sunday.  Tennis  is  a  quiet  game  with 
enough  competition  and  exercise  to  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  players. 


"Sunday  recreation  provides  for  those  who 
enjoy  passive  forms  of  recreation.  Many  thou- 
sands will  congregate  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to 
listen  to  a  good  concert  for  two  hours.  The  very 
best  bands  available  are  employed  and  it  is  through 
this  medium  that  crowds  are  entertained  Sunday 
afternoons. 

"The  game  of  golf  is  a  sport  that  is  sweeping 
the  country.  It  became  popular  many  years  ago 
and  we  find  that  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
game  has  caused  a  growth  much  faster  than  that 
of  any  other  game  that  was  ever  invented.  I  point 
to  that  game  as  being  one  of  the  quietest  games 
played  by  the  American  public  and  one  that  will 
not  cause  a  disturbance  in  the  community.  There 
is  nothing  about  it  that  can  be  found  objectionable 
by  those  who  are  religiously  inclined. 

"I  believe  that  Sunday  recreation  is  meeting  a 
need  of  hungry  souls  who  long  for  sociability 
in  competition.  It  provides  a  means  for  getting 
together  on  a  day  away  from  their  labors.  I  be- 
lieve that  no  legislation  of  any  kind  should  be  put 
on  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  these  people  from  par- 
ticipating in  activities  of  that  kind.  I  believe  that 
in  saneness  of  organization,  and  by  that  I  mean 
that  good  judgment  should  be  used  at  all  times, 
so  that  Sunday  recreation  may  not  become  a  dis- 
tasteful factor  in  the  community." 

Mr.  Raymond  stated  it  as  his  belief  that  Sunday 
is  one  of  the  days  offering  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  young  people. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  recre- 
ation executives  present  that  Sunday  offers  an 
opportunity  for  providing  wholesome  recreation, 
though  the  form  of  recreation  is  often  of  a  differ- 
ent character  from  that  of  other  days  and  there  is 
a  different  emphasis.  In  South  Bend  the  diamonds 
and  playgrounds  are  open  on  Sunday  only  to  those 
who  are  employed  during  the  week.  In  Scranton 
the  libraries  and  quiet  game  rooms  are  open  on 
Sunday.  In  a  city  in  Georgia  tennis  courts  are 
open  on  Sunday.  In  Oakland,  California,  all  reg- 
ular workers  have  Sunday  off.  There  are  no 
organized  games  and  the  temporary  worker  in 
charge  fulfills  the  duties  of  a  caretaker  rather  than 
those  of  a  play  leader. 

It  was  reported  that  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Playground  Ball,  of  which  H.  A.  Johnson  of 
Minneapolis  was  chairman,  has  been  completed, 
that  the  rules  are  now  6n  press  and  may  be  secured 
free  of  charge  from  Mr.  Johnson.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Johnson  by  the  meet- 
ing for  the  work  done. 

How  Far  Does  the  Responsibility  of  the  Rccre- 
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ation  Executive  Extend  to  the  Industries  of  the 
Community  and  What  Should  Be  the  Content  of 
a  Program  Which  Will  Best  Serve  Them?  In 
opening  the  discussion  of  this  question,  Mr.  Nash 
stated  that  the  recreation  department  has  the  same 
responsibility  for  the  industries  as  it  has  for  any 
other  community  group.  One  of  the  chief  func- 
tions of  the  recreation  department  is  that  it  shall 
be  an  organizing  body.  In  every  industry  there 
are  groups  wanting  a  recreation  program  but 
needing  someone  to  step  on  the  "self-starter." 
In  Oakland  the  self-starter  is  supplied  by  the 
workers  of  the  recreation  department  who  go  from 
industry  to  industry  organizing  activities. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  few  noon-time 
activities  being  conducted,  the  program  being 
largely  carried  on  in  the  community  outside  of 
working  hours.  For  the  girls  in  industry  there 
have  been  organized  clubs  for  dancing,  picnics, 
parties,  rowing  and  similar  activities.  Volley  ball 
and  tournaments  are  also  a  part  of  the  program. 
Sunday  is  the  day  for  meetings.  Once  or  twice 
a  year  big  game  tournaments  are  held  with  volley 
ball  and  baseball  stunt  races  and  a  parade  from 
the  industries.  The  recreation  department  pro- 
vides the  self-starter  and  the  overhead  expenses 
which  consist  of  the  salary  of  the  directors  and 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  small  amount  of 
clerical  work  necessary.  The  industries  provide 
equipment,  music  and  refreshments.  Some  of  the 
factories  have  established  play  fields  and  facilities 
of  various  kinds.  There  are  now  between  forty 
and  forty-five  factories  in  the  industrial  league. 

Oakland  follows  the  plan  of  having  a  commis- 
sioner for  each  sport,  who  holds  frequent  meetings 
stressing  sportsmanship. 

C.  H.  English,  in  the  absence  of  Will  R.  Reeves, 
Executive  Secretary  of  Cincinnati  Community 
Service,  opened  the  discussion  on  the  question, 
What  Is  the  Responsibility  of  the  Recreation 
Executive  for  the  Recreational  Life  of  the  District 
Adjacent  to  His  Cityf  Mr.  English  told  of  his 
experience  as  recreation  executive  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  near  which  are  situated  eighteen  communi- 
ties of  from  four  or  five  thousand  to  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  was  impossible  for  each  of 
these  communities  to  have  a  recreation  staff  but 
all  wanted  a  recreation  program.  To  meet  the 
demand  the  Wyoming  Valley  Playground  Com- 
mission was  organized  and  representative  men  and 
women  from  the  outlying  communities  were  in- 
vited to  join.  The  Commission  immediately  started 
its  program  by  organizing  playgrounds  in  com- 
munities which  never  before  had  had  them.  It 


asked  these  communities  to  find  available  space 
and  equipment  and  if  possible  to  provide  leader- 
ship. If  this  could  not  be  done,  leaders  were 
supplied  through  the  central  office  at  Wilkes-Barre. 
The  playgrounds  have  developed  from  twelve  in 
number  to  fifty  and  the  small  communities  are 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  larger  group  planning. 
The  work  done  has  not  cost  more  than  $500. 

W.  J.  Cartier  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  told  how  in 
seventeen  rural  communities  the  central  Com- 
munity Service  group  was  able  to  train  teachers 
in  game  leadership.  Assistance  was  also  given  in 
planning  programs  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
there  had  been  built  up  a  splendid  corps  of  work- 
ers for  rural  work. 

The  experience  of  Wilkes-Barre  and  other  com- 
munities, it  was  felt,  shows  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  service  from  a  larger  city  to  the 
smaller  community  in  the  outlying  district.  There 
is  a  very  definite  and  real  responsibility  in  aiding 
outlying  districts,  which  the  recreation  executive 
cannot  escape. 

Wliat  Health  Activities  Can  Be  Effectively  Con- 
ducted on  the  Playground?  The  discussion  of 
this  question  was  opened  by  Dr.  Burdick,  who 
pointed  out  how  the  recreation  executives  must 
through  activities  attain  certain  standards  in  the 
recreation  field.  One  way  of  maintaining  these 
standards  is  through  health  examinations.  We 
have  been  talking  about  the  defects  of  children 
without  finding  out  the  conditions  of  environ- 
ment; health  instruction  must  sustain  this  and 
health  habits  must  be  built  up.  In  Baltimore 
certificates  are  awarded  children  who  attain  90% 
in  health  activities  and  the  city  goes  so  far  as  to 
believe  that  its  health  service  must  extend  to 
babies. 

Mr.  Nash,  who  has  been  making  a  study  of 
health  education  in  a  number  of  cities,  stated  that 
as  a  result  of  his  study  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  health  education  is  not  a  function  of 
the  playground — that  it  can  be  better  done  in  the 
schools.  The  playground,  however,  has  a  very 
definite  function  to  perform  in  the  relation  to 
health  and  that  is  the  provision  of  exercise. 
Every  child  should  have  the  opportunity  for 
vigorous,  big-muscle,  joy-producing  exercise. 

Another  function  of  the  playground  in  relation 
to  health  is  to  see  that  facilities  are  properly  cared 
for.  Still  another  is  the  organization  of  groups 
on  the  playgrounds  to  care  for  matters  of  clean- 
liness and  safety.  In  the  prevention  of  smoking 
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I  suppose  that  Mr.  Dickie  has  heard  of  an  ex- 
experience  of  mine  not  long  ago  out  on  the 
prairies.  I  was  speaking  one  night  in  a  church. 
There  was  no  clock  there  and  there  was  no  desk 
on  the  platform  for  my  watch.  Fearing  that  I 
would  speak  too  long,  as  I  generally  do,  I  took 
out  my  open-faced  watch  and  gave  it  to  a  boy, 
sitting  in  the  front  row.  I  said,  "Will  you  hold 
this  watch  up  so  I  can  see  it  occasionally?" 

I  had  spoken  for  a  while  when  I  heard  some- 
thing drop.  The  boy  had  gone  to  sleep  and  let 
the  watch  fall  on  the  floor !  So  if  anyone  has  a 
cuckoo  clock  in  the  house  he  may  put  it  to  the 
same  use. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make.  I  realize 
this  is  for  my  benefit,  although,  ostensibly,  it  is 
for  yours.  I  am  told  to  advise  you  to  be  in- 
formal, and  that  the  older  recreation  workers 
are  to  greet  the  younger.  Well,  you  all  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  about  the  same  age.  I  don't  know 
how  that  can  be  managed.  I  suppose  you  mean 
"older"  in  length  of  service.  So  will  you  please 
be  as  informal  as  you  can?  But  I  know  that 
this  is  meant  for  me  and  that  I  am  to  be  as  infor- 
mal as  I  can  be. 

I  inquired  as  to  whether  I  was  to  stand  up  and 
introduce  myself,  or  just  begin  the  proceedings, 
and  I  was  told  that  there  ought  to  be  some  sort 
of  introduction,  because  the  people  didn't  know 
who  I  was. 

I  remember  an  experience  that  I  had  in  Otto 
Mallery's  College.  I  don't  think  Otto  knew  me 
at  that  time.  I  was — I  will  say  it  as  modestly 
as  I  can  —  a  professor  in  Princeton  at  that 
time,  and  someone  from  the  West  came  to  see 
me — some  relative.  Now  in  Princeton  we  don't 
run  trains  on  Sunday.  We  didn't,  then,  at  any 
rate.  So  he  landed  somewhere  out  in  the  environs 
of  Princeton,  between  Princeton  and  Trenton, 
and  had  to  find  his  way  around  town.  He  found 
a  hack  and  drove  up  and  down  the  main  street 
of  Princeton,  endeavoring  to  find  somebody  who 
knew  where  I  lived.  At  last  he  saw  three  stu- 
dents. He  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  carriage 
and  called  to  the  boys,  "Can  you  tell  me  where 
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Professor  Finley  lives?"  And  they  said,  "Never 
heard  of  him." 

I  was  introduced,,  or  identified,  the  other  day 
in  a  very  embarrassing  way,  by  Mary  Pickford. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mary  Pickford?  I  was 
at  a  table  the  other  day  with  Mary  Pickford. 
She  didn't  know  that  I  was  this  prophet  that  has 
been  referred  to  here  tonight.  She  thought  I 
was  just  an  ordinary  person.  She  didn't  know 
about  my  academic  history,  which  I  will  not  im- 
pose upon  you  further,  and  she  was  asked  to 
cast,  for  screen  parts,  the  men  who  were  sitting 
about  the  table — and  she  cast  me  for  the  part 
of  a  vagrant.  "Well,"  I  said,  "if  you  only  cast 
me  for  the  part  of  the  Beloved  Vagabond,  I  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  part." 

I  am  a  sort  of  vagrant  here  tonight,  and  I  have 
to  apologize  not  for  being  here  but  for  running 
away.  I  am  a  vagrant,  I  shaft  have  to  admit, 
but  I  am  a  destined  vagrant  and,  I  think  I  may 
say,  being  a  Presbyterian,  a  pre-destined  vagrant, 
and  I  have  to  go  back  to  New  York  City  as  soon 
as  I  am  able  to  go  tonight.  I  have  already  missed 
the  first  train  and  I  will  take  the  one  that  gets  in 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

When  I  was  a  boy  out  on  the  prairies,  there 
was  a  neighbor  farmer's  boy  who  had  a  passion 
for  riding  on  the  hearse  at  funerals.  This  pas- 
sion was,  I  suspect,  inherited,  though  biologists 
tell  me  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inherit- 
ing an  acquired  characteristic.  However,  I 
think  there  must  be,  for  his  father  had  been  an 
undertaker  in  his  earliest  days,  and  this  passion 
possessed  the  son  until  he  at  last  made  his  jour- 
ney inside  of  the  hearse  instead  of  on  the  seat 
with  the  driver.  Life  is,  I  fear,  as  sombre  a  jour- 
ney for  some  as  it  was  for  that  youth,  the  objec- 
tive of  whose  thoughts  was  the  cemetery  to  which 
he  finally  went,  young  in  years. 

But  the  objective  of  the  recreation  movement 
is  not  only  to  delay  that  last  journey,  which  all 
must  take  sooner  or  later,  as  long  as  possible  by 
promoting  health,  but  to  make  life  a  joyous 
adventure  •  while  we  live.  It  is — to  use  a  motto 
which  I  had  on  my  desk  for  many  years  when  I 
was  a  college  president  out  in  the  West,  and  have 
had  in  my  memory  since — I  have  forgotten 
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whether  it  was  the  third  or  fourth  reader — name- 
ly, to  make  every  day  a  fresh  beginning  and  to 
find  every  morn  the  world  made  new.  This  is 
recreation  and  this  is  the  end  of  recreation. 
Every  day  is  a  new  creation. 

I  asked  Mr.  Braucher  what  he  would  name  as 
the  objectives  of  a  recreational  leisure  time  move- 
ment. I  rather  expected  him  to  write  the  speech 
for  me.  But  this  is  .all  I  got,  and  it  is  quite 
enough,  perhaps.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to 
read  any  more  than  that,  because  it  is  all-embrac- 
ing. This  was  his  answer: 

"It  is  true  that  health  is  promoted  through  all 
the  activities  of  a  leisure  time  leader  in  a  com- 
munity; that  juvenile  delinquency,  is  reduced; 
that  men  are  made  better  workers ;  that  a  spirit 
is  created  in  the  community  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  men  to  do  business.  But  I  think  the 
thing  that  holds  me  most,  personally,  is  to  see  , 
children  and' young  men  and  women  made  more 
'greedy'  for  life,  more  interested  in  all  that  is 
happening  in  the  world ;  feeling  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent a  part  of  all  that  is  happening;  thinking  of 
themselves  as  members  of  their  neighborhood  and 
their  community,  and  more  thoroughly  happy  in 
their  relationships  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  in 
their  fraternal  organizations,  in  their  community 
centers.  With  all  the  machinery  that  is  develop- 
ing in  modern  life,  is  it  not  possible,  through  at- 
tention to  leisure  time,  to.  build  up  a  soul  that 
shall  keep  its  own  life  even  though  all  of  the 
tremendous  machinery  of  modern  life  does  seem 
to  press  insistently  and  constantly?  I  know  of 
no  better  phrase  than,  'I  came  that  ye  may  have 
life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.'  " 

Well,  that  is  a  good  answer,  as  intimating  our 
mission  both  to  the  country  child  and  to  the  city 
child.  And  when  I  think  of  the  country  child  I 
think  of  a  boy  up  in  the  Catskills  whom  I  came 
across  one  morning.  I  had  lost  my  way  and 
walked  all  night,  or  most  of  the  night,  about 
forty  miles  in  a  snow-storm.  In  the  morning  I 
at  last  heard  a  sound  in  a  shack  of  a  house  I  was 
passing — and  I  knew  that  sound.  The  boy,  or 
somebody,  was  starting  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove. 
You  know  what  that  sound  is.  I  knocked  at  the 
door  and  finally  there  was  an  answer,  and  the  red- 
headed boy,  with  almost  no  clothing — it  was  a 
very  cold  morning — and  a  sore  face,  answered 
the  door  and  told  me  to  come  in.  I  said,  "Boy, 
where  does  this  road  lead?"  It  was  a  road  that 
was  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  the  snow  was 
deep.  He  said,  "It  don't  lead  nowhere.  It  just 
goes  up  here  a  little  way  and  stops." 


I  have  often  thought,  what  a  picture  that  is  of 
the  life  of  many  a  country  boy,  yes,  and  city  boy, 
too — "Just  goes  a  little  way  and  stops.  It  don't 
lead  nowhere." 

I  am  ready,  I  say,  to  accept  Mr.  Braucher's 
answer  as  mine,  and  move  its  adoption  by  this 
organization.  But  I  wish  to  add  something  of  my 
own  as  a  specific  objective,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship.  It  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  the  development  and 
promotion  of  the  highest  ethical  standards  for 
one's  own  life  and  for  one's  own  relations  with 
one's  neighbors,  or,  as  my  pastor,  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  said  one  morning  in  his  ser- 
mon, that  sportsmanship  is  "something  that  is 
closely  akin  to  the  meaning  and  quality  of  Chris- 
tian life." 

Many  years  ago,  in  conversation  with  that  great 
out-of-doors  man  and  mountain-climber,  the 
author  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  Lord 
Bryce — (and  here  I  am  reminded  of  the  time 
when  a  professor  in  my  college  advised  his  pupils 
to  read  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire.  They  had 
never  heard  of  any  of  his  books  except  the  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth.  One  of  the  boys  got  some- 
what confused  and  asked  for  Eryce's  Holy  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth) — I  was  thanking  him  for 
an  essay  which  he  had  written  about  an  English 
schoolmaster.  It  was  better  than  any  of  the 
essays  that  he  had  written  of  statesmen,  prelates 
or  great  scholars.  His  voice  choked  and  the  eyes 
of  this  rugged  man  filled  with  tears  as  he  replied — 
and  then  I  knew  why  he  had  written  best  of  this 
schoolmaster,  Edward  Bowen,  of  Harrow.  But 
what  I  remember  best  of  this  biographical  sketch 
was  that  he  said  that  Bowen  was  always  saying 
to  his  boys,  "Take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet  as 
the  sweet  and  bitter  come,  and  play  the  game.'.' 

Play  the  game !  That  is  the  essence  of  sports- 
manship— playing  the  game.  The  value  of  play 
is  that  in  most  of  its  expressions,  quite  apart 
from  the  physical  value  of  the  exercise,  it  is 
teaching  honesty,  courage,  fairness,  quickness  of 
decision,  self-control,  resourcefulness,  loyalty.  It 
teaches  us  to  play  the  game  of  life  honorably, 
bravely,  adventurously  and -even  reverently. 

So  in  promoting  play  and  helping  to  make  it 
possible  for  children  and  youth  and  even  adults  to 
play,  to  hold  athletic  contests  and  to  exert  them- 
selves in  out-of-door  sports,  the 'Play  ground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  and  the  asso- 
ciations that  are  represented  here  tonight,  are 
not  only  promoting  health  but  also  improving 
mentality  and  cultivating*  ethical  treatment  of 
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those  with  whom  we  play  the  game  of  life — help- 
ing to  develop  the  highest  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

And  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  while 
you  introduced  me  as  the  Vice-Chairman  of  your 
organization,  I  am  here  tonight  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science.  I  was  designated  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Even  that  great  Association  is  inter- 
ested in  your  objects.  From  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  they  are  hoping  to  prolong  life.  It  was 
reported  this  morning  that  men  in  London  are 
now  living  twenty  years  longer  than  their  grand- 
fathers, and  it  was  reported  that  at  a  scientific 
meeting  held  in  Washington  or  Philadelphia, 
someone  prophesied  that  men  would  be  living  a 
thousand  years — going  back  to  Methuselah,  who 
lived,  do  you  remember,  just  how  long?  As  I 
recall,  it  was  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  or 
sixty-nine  years. 

I  remember  an  occasion  when  I  had  just  come 
back  from  Mount  Ararat,  and  I  had  great  respect 
for  Noah — greater  than  I  ever  had  before.  That 
mountain  is  seventeen  thousand  feet  high,  and 
Noah  was  a  good  deal  of  a  mariner  if  he  could 
make  a  landing  on  that  mountain.  Well,  I  was 
referring  to  Noah,  and  someone  asked  me  if  I 
knew  how  Methuselah  came  to  his  death.  I  said 
that  I  supposed  he  came  to  his  death  in  the  natural , 
way — he  had  lived  long  enough.  "No,  he  was 
drowned."  And  he  gave  me  the  scriptural  ref- 
erence, wherein  there  is  one  verse  which  says 
that  Methuselah  lived  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  years  and  begat  Lamak,  and  that  Lamak 
lived  one  hundred  eighty-five  years,  we'll  say, 
and  begat  Noah.  And  then  in  another  verse  it 
says  that  the  flood  came  six  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  Noah.  I  think  that  makes  it  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  or  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years.  And  there  is  also  another  verse 
in  the  Bible  which  says  that  Methuselah  lived 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  or  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years.  So  the  circumstantial  evidence 
is  all  to  the  effect  that  he  was  drowned. 

Just  think  of  it!  We  may,  ourselves,  be  able 
to  prolong  life,  so  I  am  told  by  these  scientists  of 
the  great  organization  I  represent — we  may  live 
longer — and  then  we  will  make  it  worth  while 
to  live  out  those  years. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  wel- 
comed a  great  ball-player,  whose  name  I  do  not 
need  to  mention,  a  few  days  ago,  it  was  not  only 
because  of  that  man's  skill  as  a  pitcher — it  was 
also  because  of  the  character  he  had  shown.  He 


played  the  game  through  many  years.  He  took 
his  defeats  manfully.  He  came  modestly  and 
manfully  into  his  triumph.  The  approval  of  the 
public,  as  the  President  said,  was  a  tribute  to 
the  good  sportsmanship  and  clean  play  that 
brought  victory. 

Michael  Pupin,  the  great  physicist,  whose  in- 
ventions have  helped  to  make  possible  long-dis- 
tance speech,  coming  to  America  as  an  immigrant 
youth  from  Serbia,  gave  this  definition  of  what 
America  meant  to  him.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
have  read  it  in  his  memoirs: 

"Play  the  game.  What  a  wonderful  phrase! 
I  studied  it  long,  and  the  more  I  thought  about  it, 
the  more  I  was  convinced  that  one  aspect  of  the 
history  of  this  country,  with  all  its  traditions,  is 
summed  up  in  these  Avords :  To  'play  the  game' 
according  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  land  which 
offered  me  all  of  its  opportunities,  was  always 
my  idea  of  Americanization." 

Not  only  is  play  the  birthright  of  every  child 
born  in  this  land  where  freedom  to  pursue  happi- 
ness is  promised  to  all,  but  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  adult,  as  well,  to  keep  till  death  ends,  both 
work  and  play. 

As  someone  has  said,  "People  do  not  stop 
playing  because  they  grow  old;  they  grow  old 
because  they  stop  playing." 

A  notable  illustration  of  playing  into  old  age 
has  just  been  given  by  a  friend  of  mine,  whose 
funeral  I  have  attended  within  the  last  fortnight — 
Honorable  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  the  Editor  of 
the  Standard  Union.  He  was  more  than  eighty 
year  of  age,  and  although  of  that  age,  he  went  off 
on  a  voyage  a  few  weeks  ago  with  the  boys  in 
training  on  board  the  Nautical  School  Ship 
"Newport."  He  had  climbed  mountains  in  his 
younger  days.  In  middle  age  he  had  commanded 
ships  that  went  up  on  relief  expeditions  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Like  Ulysses,  it  was  never  too 
late  for  him  to  seek  a  newer  world.  He  kept  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  play  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  like  that  other  distinguished  Brooklynite, 
Alfred  T.  White,  who  lost  his  life  at  seventy  and 
upwards,  while  out  skating. 

I  was  walking  in  Ireland  in  the  midst  of  the 
day  of  terror  three  years  and  more  ago.  As  I 
passed  a  cottage  at  the  roadside  out  in  the 
country,  I  saw  three  little  children  playing  and 
not  a  grown  person  in  sight,  though  I  found  later 
that  they  were  not  far  away.  They  were  afraid 
to  show  themselves,  thinking  that  perhaps  I  was 
a  Black-and-Tan.  But  those  children,  with  the 
instinctive  love  of  play,  were  putting  pebbles  in 
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a  bucket  and  then  emptying  it  and  filling  it  again 
— a  very  simple  sort  of  a  game.  The  father,  who 
later  came  round  the  end  of  the  house,  when  he 
found  that  I  was  an  American,  said,  "They'll 
not  be  doing  that  when  they  grow  up.  It's  too 
much  like  work." 

Well,  some  of  us  make  play  of  our  work,  for 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mark  Twain  that  work  con- 
sists of  whatever  a  body  is  obliged  to  do,  and 
play  of  whatever  a  body  is  not  obliged  to  do. 
But  those  who  accept  Mark  Twain's  as  their 
definition  have  yet,  most  of  them,  ample  time 
left  in  which  to  play  and  so  make  them  able  and 
even  happy  to  do  what  they  insist  is  work.  • 

I  was  brought  up  on  the  song — I  suppose  you 
don't  know  it — Work  for  the  Night  Is  Coming. 
I  remember  we  were  told  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing hours,  to  work  while  the  dew  was  sparkling, 
and  to  work  with  the  springing  flowers.  And  we 
were  told  to  violate  all  of  the  rules  of  the  Union 
and  work  during  the  noon-hour,  and  then  to 
work  on  and  on  until  the  last  beam  faded,  to 
shine  no  more.  Something  to  that  effect,  as  I 
remember.  And  the  only  sad  line  of  that  was 
that  the  night  was  coming  on  when  no  man  could 
work.  It  was  a  song  of  joyous  work  that  was 
play,  because  it  was  enjoyed. 

The  officers  of  a  great  railroad  system,  which 
has  spent  millions  of  dollars  for  playgrounds 
and  recreation  buildings  for  its  workers,  say, 
"We  are  taking  the  wrecks  out  of  the  system  by 
taking  the  wreck  out  of  recreation."  I  apologize 
for  that  pun.  But  what  they  meant  by  that  was 
that  their  men  were  getting  a  sort  of  recreation 
that  did  not  interfere  with  their  doing  their  work 
in  the  world.  It  really  meant,  too,  that  this 
recreation  was  also  preventing  the  wrecking  of 
many  a  worker's  own  life  and  cultivating  his 
sportsmanship. 

Our  chief  aim  ^is  that  children  may  have  the 
chance  to  play  even  in  the  most  crowded  Cities— '- 
that  they  may  be  helped  to  remember  their  Crea- 


tor in  the  days  of  their  youth,  in  the  joy  of 
wholesome  recreation  before  the  evil  days  come 
and  the  years  draw  nigh  when  they  will  say  that 
they  have  no  pleasure  in  them. 

A  dear  old  Salvation  Army  "Lassie"  was  tell- 
ing of  her  experience  in  trying  to  catch  a  train. 
She  said,  "I  had  to  catch  a  train  one  day,  and  I 
knew  I  was  late,  so  I  ran  and  ran  and  ran,  and 
just  got  into  the  station,  breathless,  in  time  to 
see  the  train  pull  out.  One  of  the  trainmen  said 
to  me,  'Mother,  you'll  have  to  run  harder  next 
time.'  I  said,  'Son,  there  wasn't  anything  the 
matter  with  my  running.  I  reckon  I  just  didn't 
get  started  in  time.'  " 

We  want  the  children  to  get  "started  in  time," 
so  that  they  will  not  miss  their  opportunities  for 
happiness  throughout  their  lives.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  run  fast,  but  if  they  will  do  the  best 
with  what  they  have,  that  is  playing  the  game. 
That  is  sportsmanship. 

Sportsmanship  is,  after  all,  a  thing  of  the  spirit, 
the  body  merely  helping  all  it  can. 

St.  Paul  wrote  a  fine,  sportsmanlike  epitaph 
for  himself  when  he  said,  "I've  fought  a  good 
fight.  I've  kept  the  faith."  But  Dr.  Fosdick  has 
given  a  better  version  of  it:  "I've  enjoyed  a 
good  fight.  I've  finished  the  race.  I've  played 
the  game." 

The  first  great  commandment — and  I  say  this 
reverently — is  to  play  the  game  with  all  our 
heart  and  soul  and  strength. 

That  is  loving  the  Divine  Creator.  And  the 
second  great  commandment,  which  relates  to  our 
neighbors,  is  like  unto  it.  It  is  to  play  the  game 
according  to  the  Golden  Rule.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  of  individual 
happiness  and  the  prophecies  osf  collective  wel- 
fare. • 

May  you  all  who  are  workers  be  transitive 
verbs — if  you  remember  what  they  are — helping 
individual  nouns  to  reach  such  objectives  as  I 
have  defined. 


My  own  belief  is  that  man  is  not  all  kinds  of  creature  but  a  certain  kind,  and  that  his  inter- 
ests, roughly,  are  in  competition,  art,  science,  love  and  loyalty.  It  is  only  as  he  becomes  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  these  interests  that  he  really  lives. 

Of  course  he  has  got  to  have  certain  things  in  order  to  do  anything  at  all,  such  as  life,  lib- 
erty, property,  freedom  of  contract.  But  there  is  no  good  in  having  the  stage  cleared  and  the 
curtain  rung  up  if  you  don't  put  on  the  play.  — Joseph  Lee. 
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WHAT    A    SUPERINTENDENT    OF     RECREATION 
NEEDS  TO  KNOW 

BY  CHESTER  GEPPERT  MARSH, 

Director,    Recreation    Commission,    Westchester 

County,  New  York' 

The  first,  greatest  and  all-important  thing  that 
a  superintendent  of  recreation  needs  to  know  is 
that  his  vocation  is  a  glorious  one.  He  should 
become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  knowledge 
that  his  work  is  at  all  times  one  of  service  to 
humanity,  that  he  is  a  crusader  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  task  of  rescuing  the  real  joy  of  living 
from  the  infidel  hordes  of  machine  made  pleasures. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  has  never  been 
known  so  savage  a  thing  as  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Since  primitive  ages  when  men  gathered 
in  groups  to  withstand  the  dangers  that  threatened 
them  from  many  sources,  they  have  reasoned  to- 
gether to  make  life  less  rigorous,  and  in  doing 
this  a  civilization  has  been  slowly  built  up  that 
threatens  to  become  a  Frankenstein.  The  real 
work  of  the  superintendent  of  recreation,  then, 
is  to  offset  the  great  danger  which  threatens  us, 
of  being  caught  up  in  this  great  machine  and 
losing  the  power  of  real  living,  real  doing  and 
active  participation. 

.  The  qualifications  for  this  work  have  not  as  yet 
been  standardized  and  it  is  difficult  to  tabulate 
the  things  a  superintendent  of  recreation  needs  to 
know;  the  vocation  is  a  new  one  and  covers  an 
ever-increasing  range  of  subjects.  The  superin- 
tendent of  recreation  is  usually  expected  to  know 
some  things  about  everything  and  everything 
about  some  things;  his  versatility  should  range 
from  the  planning  and  building  of  a  community 
house  to  the  making  of  paper  dolls. 

The  very  machines  which  have  deprived  us 
today  of  the  channels  for  our  creative  impulses 
have  given  us  more  leisure  hours  to  be  filled  by 
our  re-creative  programs. 

The  superintendent  of  recreation  is  not  a  broad- 
casting station  nor  a  receiving  set,  he  is  an  ampli- 
fier making  it  possible  for  all  within  radius  of 
his  recreative  program  to  be  touched  by  the 
vibrations  of  pleasures  formerly  reserved  for  the 
privileged. 

To  qualify  for  this  work  he  should  know  how 
to  organize ;  how  to  organize  his  activities,  his 
office,  his  workers;  how  to  organize  his  entire 
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system  that  it  may  cooperate  with  other  city 
departments  in  order  that  all  may  work  together 
for  the  greatest  good  without  duplication  of 
effort.  To  this  end  he  must  of  course  familiarize 
himself  with  the  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government.  He  must  know 
his  city. 

He  must .  know  his  city  geographically,  topo- 
graphically, psychologically,  sociologically  and 
economically.  He  must  know  the  people  who 
dwell  in  the  city — the  various  groups  in  which 
they  are  already  organized,  the  civic  groups,  the 
churches,  clubs  and  all  other  definitely  organized 
bodies,  the 'purpose  for  which  they  are  organized, 
how  far  their  organization  can  fulfill  the  recrea- 
tional needs,  if  functioning  properly,  how  his 
department  can  help  these  organizations  to  fulfill 
their  mission.  In  other  words,  how  he  can  ampli- 
fy their  efforts  instead  of  setting  up  other  broad- 
casting stations  and  interfering  with  their  vibra- 
tions. 

He  must  know  the  religious  customs  and  the 
racial  customs  of  his  people,  the  various  feast 
days,  fast  days  and  holidays  and  see  that  his 
program  does  not  interfere  but  assists  and  ampli- 
fies. He  should  know  his  city. 

The  recreation  executive  should  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  physical  education,  should  be 
familiar  with  athletics  and  the  conduct  of  ath- 
letic events.  He  should  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  games  for  all  ages  and  for  all  occasions. 
He  should  know  pageantry,  perhaps  not  in  all  its 
details,  as  it  is  always  possible  to  employ  a  direc- 
tor who  is  specialized  in  this  field,  but  he  should 
at  least  know  enough  about  it  to  know  whether 
the  one  employed  knows,  her  business.  This 
should  apply  to  drama,  to  dancing,  to  craft  work, 
to  music  and  to  all  activities  that  fill  or  should 
fill  the  leisure  time  of  his  people.  He  should  have 
the  same  working  knowledge  of  all  these  sub- 
jects that  a  builder  has  of  the  various  details  that 
go  into  the  construction  of  a  house.  The  builder 
does  not  need  to  be  an  electrician  but  he  should 
know  where  the  lights  should  be  placed  and  that 
the  people  who  are  to  dwell  in  the  house  need 
lights.  He  does  not  need  to  know  how  to  make 
door  knobs  and  hinges  but  he  does  need  to  know 
that  doors  should  have  door  knobs  and  hinges 
and  should  be  made  to  open  and  close. 

In  the  building  up  of  a  recreation  program  I 
feel  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  stressed  the  cul- 
tural side  of  leisure  time  activities.  As  Stevenson 
so  happily  tells  us,  "The  world  is  so  full  of  a 
number  of  things,  I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as 
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happy  as  kings."  And  he  should  be  able  to 
open  all  avenues  of  joy,  including  the  happiness 
of  knowing  good  pictures,  good  music  and  good 
books.  To  open  these  avenues  the  superintend- 
ent of  recreation  needs  to  know  these  subjects  and 
to  know  how  to  make  them  available  to  the  peo- 
ple. Here  again  he  should  be  an  amplifier  for 
the  library  and  the  concert  halls — he  should  help 
to  bring  these  joys  to  the  people  and  to  bring  the 
people  to  enjoy  them. 

He  should  know  the  theory  of  play — why  he  is 
a  superintendent  of  recreation.  I  know  of  no 
better  source  of  knowledge  and  spring  of  inspira- 
tion than  Joseph  Lee's  Play  in  Education.  Every 
superintendent  of  recreation  should  know  this 
book  from  cover  to  cover  and  should  insist  on 
his  workers  knowing  it. 

He  should  know  in  what  part  of  his  city  play- 
grounds are  needed  and  he  should  never  stop  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  plots  for  playgrounds  where 
they  are  needed.  And  when  these  spaces  are 
secured  he  should  know  how  to  plan  for  their 
use  by  the  greatest  number  with  the  fullest  pro- 
gram possible.  He  should  know  how  to  plan  all 
types  of  courts  and  athletic  fields,  what  appa- 
ratus to  buy,  where  to  place  it  for  the  greatest 
safety  of  all  who  use  it,  its  daily  care,  what  equip- 
ment is  needed,  how  to  plan  swimming  pools, 
shelter  houses  and  community  houses. 

He  should  know  the  civic  laws  governing  the 
use  of  municipal  parks  and  buildings  for  recrea- 
tional purposes,  regarding  physical  education  and 
appropriations  for  recreational  activities  and  he 
must  keep  closely  in  touch  with  all  enactments 
of  legislation,  national,  state  and  local,  that  affect 
the  people's  leisure  time. 

He  should  recognize  the  necessity  for  proper 
publicity  and  should  keep  the  people  informed  at 
all  times  of  the  opportunities  open  to  them  and 
of  the  activities  of  his  department. 

He  should  be  constantly  studying,  constantly 
fitting  himself  to  fill  this  important  position  with 
its  broad  field  of  influence  and  service.  And  be- 


sides all  this,  the  superintendent  of  recreation 
needs  to  know  all  the  things  which  most  people 
have  forgotten — the  instincts,  the  hungers  and 
the  ideals  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  and  he 
must  know  that  channels  of  expression  for  these 
must  be  provided  in  the  modern  scheme  of 
things. 

For  advice  and  inspiration  he  cannot  do  better 
than  to  knock  at  the  door  of  memory  and  inquire 
for  the  little  boy  he  once  was.  Put  the  problem 
frankly  up  to  him,  sit  down  and  talk  things  over 
with  him.  Ask  him  what  he  loved  to  do  under 
certain  conditions  and  he  will  tell  you  of  the 
thrill  of  the  big  show  in  the  dim  old  cobwebby 
carriage  house,  of  the  trapeze  in  the  hay  mow, 
the  long  swing  on  the  apple  tree  in  the  back  yard 
where  he  could  stand  up  on  the  woodshed  roof 
and  swing  off,  the  old  swimming  hole,  the  "crick" 
where  he  fished,  the  hunts  for  violets  in  the  spring 
and  "warlnuts"  in  the  fall,  the  exquisite  embar- 
rassment of  dancing  school  and  the  unalloyed 
joy  of  the  "masquerade  ball"  at  the  end  of  the 
term — the  coasting,  the  skating,  the  snow  forts 
and  snow  men — a  long  list  of  joys  for  which  he 
must  provide  substitutes. 

The  recreation  superintendent  must  know  what 
will  take  the  place  of  the  old  carriage  house  for 
dramatics — the  modern  garage  certainly  won't 
do.  He  must  know  a  place  to  put  the  trapeze 
and  rings  since  the  hay  mow  is  obsolete,  and  as 
to  the  swing  on  the  apple  tree  in  the  back  yard — 
how  can  there  be  a  swing  when  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  apple  tree  and  no  back  yard  and  cer- 
tainly no  woodshed?  So  on  down  the  list — the 
old  swimmin'  hole  sullied  by  factory  waste ;  the 
fish  scared  away  from  the  "crick"  or  maybe  the 
"crick"  gone  altogether,  swallowed  up  in  the 
march  of  civilization. 

All  these  things  must  a  superintendent  know, 
and  not  vicariously  if  he  would  fulfill  adequately 
the  position  which  has  been  born  of  the  necessity 
of  combating  an  iron  age  and  a  machine  made 
world. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    PRESIDENT    COOLIDGE'S    FIRST    MESSAGE   TO    CONGRESS 

"We  realize  the  common  bond  of  humanity.     We  know  the  inescapable  law  of  service." 

"Our  national  Government  is  not  doing  .as  much  as  it  legitimately  can  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people." 

"American  institutions  rest  solely  on  good  citizenship.  .  .  .  Those  who  do  not  want  to  be 
partakers  of  the  American  spirit  ought  not  to  settle  in  America." 

"New  powers  bring  new  responsibilities  .  .  .  our  duty  now  is  to  give  stability  to  the  world. 
We  want  idealism.  We  want  that  vision  which  lifts  men  and  nations  above  themselves." 


The  Community  Arts  Association  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California 


BY  HAMILTON  MACFADDEN 


Executive  Secretary 


Dr.  Keppel  and  Prof.  Koch  last  night  touched 
upon  some  of  the  phases  of  the  things  that  we  are 
doing  in  Santa  Barbara.  And  Dr.  Keppel  laid 
down  some  fundamental  principles.  One  of  those 
was  this :  that  you  can't  superimpose  upon  a  com- 
munity the  impulse  and  the  desire  for  this  art, 
or  whatever  this  expression  is  we  are  going  to 
have;  you  must  let  it  come  of  itself  from  them. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  amendation  to  that 
idea:  that  most  of  those  things  don't  start  of 
themselves  in  a  group.  Some  one  individual,  or 
two  or  three  individuals,  have  got  to  get  the  idea, 
draw  people  together,  suggest  the  field  into  which 
they  may  throw  their  energy  and  their  impulses; 
then  we  can  have  a  community  movement.  But 
ws  must  have  both  the  community,  which  always 
has  the  local  impulse,  and  the  leader,  who  is  keen 
enough  to  detect  that  local  impulse  and  direct  it 
to  where  it  can  get  the  fullest  expression  and  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  town  in  which  he 
finds  himself. 

I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  thrown 
with  some  of  the  finest  people  in  the  world — and 
there  are  many  of  them.  Arid  what  I  say  today 
merely  is  a  transformation  of  their  thoughts  and 
their  ideas  that  come  through  me  to  you;  they 
are  not  from  me. 

I  still  maintain  that  your  leader  is  your  impor- 
tant person  and  that  your  community  and  your 
movement  will  be  no  greater  and  no  bigger  than 
the  character  of  the  man  at  the  wheel.  We  have 
a  lot  of  art  for  art's  sake.  Why?  I  will  answer 
that  later  on  when  I  come  to  another  point.  But 
the  thing  I  am  trying  to  get  across  today  is  that 
we  don't  want  in  our  community  art  unrelated 
to  life. 

Prof.  Koch  last  night  said  that  he  thought  from 
his  plays  and  his  play-writing  that  we  were  going 
to  get  a  local  spirit  of  nationality.  I  want  to 
carry  that  idea  one  step  further  as  a  back-ground 
to  the  community  art  movement  and  say  that  I 
would  like  to  make  it  locally  international.  I 
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think  that  is  the  new  approach  that  our  genera- 
tion wants  and  has.  We  should  like  to  become 
locally  international. 

Now,  the  Community  Arts  Association  of  Santa 
Barbara  interested  me  tremendously  the  minute 
I  got  out  of  college,  because  in  college  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  connected  with  Dr.  Archi- 
bald T.  Davidson,  who  is  the  present  conductor 
of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  I  lived  next  door  to 
him  before  I  went  to  college.  And  when  I  got 
there  I  knew  what  his  dream  had  been.  They 
offered  me  the  management  of  the  club.  And 
we,  a  little,  small  group,  not  the  Glee  Club  as  a 
whole,  persuaded  the  Glee  Club  as  a  whole  to 
give  up  singing  college  congs  and  sing  nothing 
but  the  finest  choral  works. 

Our  Alumni  said,  "You  boys  can't  sing  things 
like  that.  You  are  not  singers.  That  requires 
technique  and  training."  Dr.  Davidson  said,  "All 
right,  you  give  me  youth  and  intelligence,  and  I 
will  do  anything  that  is  possible  for  mankind  to 
do."  He  took  youth  and  he  took  intelligence, 
and  today  there  isn't  a  hall  in  Harvard  University 
large  enough  to  hold  the  number  of  men  who 
want  to  sing  in  the  Harvard  Glee  Club — let  alone 
those  who  would  like  to  hear  them. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  this  community  art 
movement.  We  can  reach  down  into  every  indi- 
vidual in  our  community  and  relieve  him  from 
the  stress  under  which  our  material  civilization 
is  placing  him.  We  all  have  these  impulses,  these 
instincts,  every  one  of  us.  But  our  age  is  an  age 
not  only  of  standardization  but  of  specialization 
in  our  standardized  field.  Therefore,  if  you  are 
going  to  make  a  success,  as  the  world  you  are 
asked  to  live  in  calls  it,  you  have  got  to  become  a 
specialist. 

And  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  rest  of  me?  It 
can't  live  in  the  line  I  am  specializing  in.  Educa- 
tion is  taking  a  trend  toward  what  they  call  voca- 
tional training — an  excellent  idea,  provided  it 
doesn't  mean  a  diffusion  of  the  other  things 
which  education  formerly  meant. 

So  this  community  art  movement  has  sprung 
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up  in  Santa  Barbara,  because  we  had  there  an 
unusual  situation.  It  is  a  town  of  thirty  thousand 
people,  eight  thousand  of  whom  are  exceedingly 
wealthy.  They  have  been  all  over  the  world,  have 
lived  interesting  lives,  some  of  them,  and  they 
are  settling  down.  The  other  twenty-two  thou- 
sand cater  to  their  wants.  They  are  small  trades- 
people. There  are  no  industries  there  at  all.  So 
we  haven't  a  factory  problem. 

There  you  have  twenty-two  thousand  people 
and  eight  thousand  people  put  together.  Now, 
the  eight  thousand  have  been  everywhere  and 
have  seen  all  there  is  to-be  seen.  And  the  twenty- 
two  thousand,  a  great  many  of  them,  have  never 
been  out  of  the  State  of  California — and  a  great 
many  of  them  never  want  to  go.  Now  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 

Well,  some  people  got  together  and  decided 
they  would  produce  a  play,  just  for  fun.  No 
good  plays  came  out  to  Santa  Barbara.  So  they 
got  together  and  somebody  gave  them  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  they  put  on  a  play  and  had  thirty-five 
dollars  left  over  after  they  put  the  play  on.  So 
they  put  on  another  play  and  had  a  little  more 
money  left  over.  Then  they  decided  they  would 
organize. 

They  organized,  got  a  professional  director  and 
started  in  to  produce  plays.  That  was  four  years 
ago  last  August.  On  August  fourth  of  this 
years  we  opened  the  Le  Varro  Theatre,  a  theatre 
built  especially  for  the  Community  Arts  Players 
of  Santa  Barbara  by  the  town.  It  seats  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two  people  and  has  a  stage- 
house  and  equipment  that  no  stock  house  for  pro- 
fessional companies  in  the  country  can  compete 
with. 

Now,  why  did  they  do  that?  Well,  these  rich 
people  out  there  have  seen,  as  I  said,  everything 
there  is  to  be  seen,  and  they  found  that  these, 
townspeople,  under  the  proper  direction,  could 
produce  a  play  that  gave  them  more  pleasure  than 
anything  they  had  ever  seen  on  Broadway.  There 
was  a  freshness  to  it  which  they  couldn't  find  in 
professional  companies.  Naturally,  they  were 
reduced  to  type  casting,  but  their  types  were  per- 
fect. They  had  the  whole  community  to  draw 
from.  They  knew  what  personalities  they  wanted, 
and  they  walked  up  and  down  the  street  and 
found  them. 

We  went  into  a  fish  market  and  saw  a  fat,  old 
fish  man  cutting  fish.  He  was  absolutely  perfect 
for  the  part  we  wanted  in  Enter  Madame.  He 
had  never  acted  in  his  life,  hardly  could  speak 
English  and  didn't  understand  what  we  wanted 


him  to  do  for  a  while.  Finally,  he  got  the  idea 
and  said  that  he  would  come.  So  he  came.  He 
was  the  joy  of  all  the  rehearsals.  That  was  the 
greatest  experience  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life. 
And  since  then  he  has  been  a  different  man  and 
he  lives  for  the  day  when  he  will  be  allowed  to  play 
once  more  on  the  stage  of  the  Community  Arts 
Players.  At  the  same  time  that  man  had  to  give 
up  time  during  his  working  hours,  and  he  had 
long  working  hours.  But  he  gave  up  every  single 
night  for  four  solid  weeks,  four  hours  each  night, 
and  he  never  missed  once.  And  you  couldn't 
keep  him  away  from  rehearsals  of  other  plays 
today. 

They  have  such  a  high  standard  of  production 
that  now  the  town  won't  accept  anything  that 
doesn't  really  make  an  improvement  upon  the 
best  things  which  the  professional  road  companies 
bring  to  town. 

So  we  found  we  have  got  two  things  to  do. 
WTe  have  an  audience  to  be  treated  as  part  of 
the  community  and  be  given  the  best  of  the  mas- 
ters today.  Then  we  have  the  people  in  town 
who  want  to  act,  write  and  do  things  of  that  sort. 
We  must  furnish  them  a  workshop.  And  when 
an  audience  comes  to  that,  they  are  playing  their 
community  part  then,  not  as  actors  but  as  an 
audience.  The  actors  are  the  people  for  whom 
the  show  is  put  on  that  night,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions it  is  for  the  audience. 

So  we  have  the  two  schools — one  where  we 
take  our  seasoned  actors  and  the  production  is 
the  finest  kind  that  you  can  imagine.  We  use 
professional  stage  hands.  We  opened  that  theatre 
with  Beggar  on  Horseback,  which  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do.  Mr.  Ames 
was  kind  enough  to  release  the  rights  to  it  before 
it  went  out  on  the  road.  We  had  a  crew  of 
twenty-four  professionals  on  that.  But  when 
the  show  is  for  the  amateurs,  for  the  actor,  for 
the  scene  painter,  nothing  on  that  stage  is  pro- 
fessional. That  is  entirely  amateur.  And  the 
audience  understands  it  and  comes  in  that  spirit 
and  comes  on  that  night  to  applaud  and  encour- 
age and  assist  and  not  to  demand  their  money's 
\vorth,  so  to  speak.  It  is  their  turn  to  give. 

Music  sprang  up  as  a  separate  organization. 
People  realized  that  they  were  going  out  into  the 
community  with  two  appeals — so  they  thought: 
"Why  not  get  together  and  have  a  community 
organization  and  make  one  appeal  and  divide  the 
money  where  it  is  needed?"  So  they  did  that, 
and  a  little  later  on  took  into  it  a  school  of  the 
arts  which  had  been  started  in  Santa  Barbara, 
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and  then  added  a  plans  and  planting  department — 
which  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  com- 
munity things  we  have  out  there. 

That  department  has  two  branches — plans  and 
planting.  In  the  planting  department  they  do 
children's  gardens.  There  are  over  four  hundred 
children's  gardens  going  on  today  under  the  gar- 
den supervisor.  That  entails  cleaning  up  all  the 
dirty  backyards  in  the  town  as  well  as  the  dirty 
frontyards.  And  in  the  Flower  Show  held  re- 
cently, the  first  prize  was  taken  by  a  little  chap  of 
eleven  years  old  who  had  his  own  garden  in  his 
own  front  yard. 

Then  they  do  small  house  landscaping.  There 
are  people  who  will  only  spend  six  dollars  to  land- 
scape their  front  yards.  But  that  doesn't  bother 
our  garden  supervisor.  He  says,  "You  give  me 
six  dollars  and  I  will  make  you  spend  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  two  months."  That  may  be  the 
working  man  who  doesn't  know  where  to  get  the 
twenty-five  dollars.  He  gets  his  six  dollars  and 
he  has  some  kind  friends  up  on  the  hillside  with 
lots  of  flowers  and  plants  and  they  give  some  to 
him,  and  so  the  man  who  spends  six  dollars  is 
encouraged  by  receiving  a  couple  of  plants.  If 
he  takes  care  of  them  and  improves  them,  the 
supervisor  sees  that  the  man  gets  some  more. 
And  pretty  soon  he  has  that  man  spending  his 
twenty-five  dollars  to  make  his  front  yard  and 
the  surroundings  of  his  house  attractive  and  beau- 
tiful. 

Another  branch  is  the  plans.  There  they  have 
attempted  to  get  at  the  small  homes  building. 
Why  should  we  build  in  Santa  Barbara  for 
these  twenty-two  thousand  who  live  out  there 
houses  that  do  not  compare  in  style  and  archi- 
tecture with  the  beautiful  mansions  that  are  put 
up  at  vast  sums  in  Montosetto?  It  is  not  a  fair 
thing  to  ask  them  to  hire  the  same  architectural 
advice.  So  they  get  the  best  architects  together 
and  say,  "You  draw  us  plans  for  small  homes  and 
we  will  put  them  together  in  book  form,  keep  the 
plans  on  file  at  our  office  and  the  people  may  come 
in  and  get  those  plans  for  a  nominal  charge  and 
make  use  of  the  finest  architectural  advice  that 
the  country  can  give  them."  That  goes  into  the 
small  home. 

In  other  words,  this  is  community  art.  It  is 
applied  art.  It  is  a  question  of  proportion,  once 
more.  And  the  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  these  groups  sprang  up  as  individual 
groups.  Today  they  are  a  unit.  And  having 
become  a  unit,  they  have  realized  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  field  of  art  that  they  cannot  enter 


into ;  in  each  they  can  achieve  something  on  a 
community  basis. 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  theatre, 
we  put  on  a  local  town  fiesta  this  summer.  We 
have  not  been  reaching  down  into  the  merchants 
on  State  Street.  We  haven't  touched  those  peo- 
ple at  all.  They  don't  see  what  it  is  all  about  and 
are  not  interested  in  the  small  homes.  They  don't 
like  our  plays.  They  think  they  are  high-brow. 
And  we  can't  get  at  them.  So  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  getting  them  to  help  us  put  on  a  fiesta  in 
Santa  Barbara  that  would  knit  everybody  eo- 
gether. 

We  had  Kiwanians,  Rotarians,  members  of  the 
Exchange  Club  and  other  clubs  of  our  regular 
American  business  men  absolutely  committed  to 
the  idea  of  not  using  any  advertising  for  their 
business  or  any  other  business  in  Santa  Barbara 
but  of  making  the  one  thought  of  this  fiesta  beauty 
and  the  carnival  spirit.  And  there  was  no  other 
thought  in  that  fiesta  but  beauty  and  the  carnival 
spirit. 

We  had  outdoor  dancing,  five  thousand  people 
dancing  on  a  street  corner  that  was  roped  ofif. 
There  was  not  one  single  case  of  rowdyism.  No 
police  were  necessary.  Everybody  had  a  grand 
time. 

Some  of  the  finest  horses  that  California  had 
ever  seen  turned  out,  because  the  old  Spanish 
rancher  said,  "For  once  we  have  got  a  chance  to 
come  out  in  a  movement  which  is  not  commercial 
but  which  comes  back  and  says,  'What  has  Cal- 
ifornia got  that  is  beautiful,  interesting  and  love- 
ly?' Well,  she  has  some  pretty  fine  horses.  And 
under  those  conditions  we  will  turn  those  horses 
out."  Sam  Stanwood,  who  lived  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  years,  said  that  he  never  saw  such  a 
turn-out  cf  fine,  beautifully  equipped  horses  as 
long  as  he  had  been  there. 

That  has  all  come  about  from  a  community  art 
movement.  And  I  would  like  to  pass  on  for  just 
a  moment  to  some  of  the  problems  that  those 
things  led  us  to.  These  are  the  difficult  questions 
which  come  up :  When  you  have  found  your  local 
group,  when  you  start  to  expand,  when  you  have 
made  a  success,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  What 
is  your  direction  ?  Shall  we  encourage  the  young 
man  that  shows  some  amateur  talent  to  become 
a  professional?  And  if  we  expand  and  add  to 
our  teaching  staff,  shall  it  be  in  the  line  of  more 
advanced  teachers  who  can  carry  a  man  right 
straight  through  to  a  professional  career?  Or, 
shall  we  increase  the  number  of  elementary  sub- 
jects so  that  the  entire  town  may  come  to  have 
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some  one  class  in  which  the  individual  may  find 
his  means  of  expression? 

There  you  have  your  conflict.  That  is  why 
I  say  it  is  essential  that  you  should  be  a  unity  and 
that  there  should  be  a  board  which  these  indi- 
vidual experts  in  the  various  departments  have 
confidence  in  and  are  willing  to  recognize  and, 
as  Dr.  Keppel  said  last  night,  have  team  play. 

The  teacher  of  the  graphic  arts  says,  "We  need 
a  sculptor  ;in  our  town."  But  the  dramatic 
teacher  says,  "We  can't  carry  on  our  experimental 
individual  work  unless  there  is  someone  on  my 
staff  to  take  over  that  branch."  They  both  cost 
money,  and  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  use.  Who  is  going  to  win — the  art 
school  or  the  drama? 

Well,  there  has  to  be  somebody,  some  one  per- 
son who  can  go  out  and  find  out  how  many  people 
in  that  community  are  going  to  be  reached  by  the 
sculptor  and  how  many  reached  by  our  new  drama 
person.  And  on  the  basis  of  what  he  finds  out  is 
the  local  condition  and  situation,  your  organization 
bases  its  decision;  and  the  art  school  may  wait 
ten  years  to  get  a  sculptor,  while  music  and 
drama  and  plans  and  planting  get  all  kinds  of 
attention. 

The  thing  which  each  person,  each  individual 
unit  inside  our  organization  has  to  remember  is 
that  he  must  wait  his  turn,  because  he  is  not  doing 
art  for  art's  sake,  but  he  is  doing  a  community 
art  job  and  it  is  fitting  his  own  particular  local 
community;  and  if  there  isn't  a  need  there  for 
the  vision  and  dream  he  may  have,  he  must  bide 
his  time  and  wait.  And  that  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  get  across  to  the  real  artistic  genius.  He 
is  impatient.  He  does  not  want  to  wait.  He  sees 
much  more  clearly  than  you  or  I  exactly  what  he 
wants  to  do.  He  knows  what  the  value  will  be 
after  he  has  it.  But  the  thing  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  is,  "What  will  it  do  today  in 
my  community  as  compared  with  this  other  field  ?" 

I  should  like  to  say  something  of  the  philosophy 
back  of  all  this  community  art  movement.  But 
we  of  the  younger  generation  feel  a  little  bit  un- 
certain as  to  what  we  want  to  do  when  we  come 
out  in  life,  because  we  recognize  that  we  are 
being  forced  into  certain  lines  of  work  which  are 
going  to  destroy  things  in  us  which  we  regard  as 
valuable. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  away  from  it  ?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  I  can  simplify  life 
very  easily  if  I  will  adopt  a  set  of  rules  and  stand- 
ards and  say,  "Than  these  there  are  no  others." 
But  that  doesn't  make  me  a  very  human  sort  of 


person.  If  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  use  the  facul- 
ties which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
when  I  was  born,  I  must  have  some  means  of  ex- 
pressing all  of  them. 

Now,  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  I  wanted 
to  become  locally  international  was  this :  Plays, 
music,  any  form  of  art  is  not  competitive.  What 
I  do  in  that  field  doesn't  take  away  from  you.  If 
there  is  one  apple  and  you  and  I  are  together, 
whatever  I  eat  you  lose.  If  you  and  I  are  doing 
something  in  the  artistic  field  together,  whatever 
I  do  is  your  gain.  And,  therefore,  the  first  ap- 
proach to  international  understanding  and  friend- 
ship or  community  understanding  and  friendship 
applied  to  the  individual  and  the  nation,  is  an 
understanding  point  of  view;  because,  after  all, 
art  tells  us  what  our  point  of  view  towards  life 
is,  if  it  is  true  local  art. 

The  great  difficulty,  as  I  see  it  today,  is  that 
we  are  concerned  in  our  international  contacts 
only  in  the  competitive  basis.  We  want  to  make 
regulations  on  the  competitive  basis,  so  that  our 
competitive  side  may  have  the  advantage.  And 
it  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  the  Orientals — the 
barbarians,  as  we  like  to  call  them — have  some- 
thing in  their  civilization  which  may  well  save 
ours.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  if  we  destroy  that, 
so  long  as  our  American  oil  companies  shall  meet 
no  further  competition. 

Through  plays,  through  art,  people  come  to- 
gether. A  Swede  and  a  Frenchman  and  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  Jap  and  a  Chinaman,  may  all  sing  a 
German  folk  song.  You  go  to  a  symphony  con- 
cert and  you  will  find  a  Russian  conductor,  a 
French  fiddler,  a  German  fiddler,  an  American 
fiddler  and  a  Swedish  trombone  player,  and  they 
are  all  producing  a  harmonious  result.  They 
have  no  difficulty  in  working  together  because 
they  are  focused  to  a  common  end.  They  have 
one  idea  among  them,  and  the  leader  expresses 
that  idea  for  them. 

If  I  go  into  a  play,  I  am  asked  by  the  director, 
"What  is  the  character  of  this  play  like?  Are 
its  emotions  sincere  ?  Why  does  he  do  such  and 
such  a  thing?"  And  we  finally  get  down  to 
understand  the  reasons  why  the  author  had  this 
character  do  this  thing.  Then,  after  learning  that, 
if  I  run  across  a  person  who  has  had  the  same 
problems  as  the  person  in  this  play  had,  I  am 
sympathetic  and  I  understand;  I  no  longer  judge 
him  from  my  point  of  view,  but  I  judge  him  from 
the  point  of  view  I  have  learned  in  that  play. 

We  sing  together  in  a  chorus  of  music  and  we 
get  out  afterwards  and  talk  things  over.  And 
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the  richest  experiences  we  had  were  the  few 
moments  when  we  were  singing.  Those  were  the 
things  that  brought  us  together. 

And  the  appeal  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  for 
us  to  carry  this  into  our  community  art — not  for 
art's  sake,  but  for  life's  sake.  I  don't  want  you 
to  take  people  out  of  their  walks  of  life  and  make 
them  something  they  aren't.  But  I  want  you  to 
make  them  what  they  always  were  meant  to  be, 
and  that  is  a  home  man  and  not  a  business  man — 
not  a  lawyer,  not  a  politician,  but  a  home  man. 

To  get  back  to  our  basis — art,  then,  must 
mean  something  to  these  people.  The  Japanese 
know  what  it  means.  The  Chinese  have  a  faint 
conception  of  it,  if  you  would  only  grant  them 
that.  We  haven't  begun  to  use  it  at  all.  But 
when  we  get  each  individual  in  our  community 
finding  some  means  of  making  things  beautiful, 
learning  the  value  of  form,  learning  the  value  of 
all  the  various  instruments  that  mankind  is  using, 
then  you  can  hope  to  build  people  who  are  broad- 
minded,  who  are  locally  loyal  but  internation- 
ally-minded. 

And  it  is  contact  with  such  ideas  and  such 
ideals  that  is  going  to  mean  the  uplifting  of  our 
common  people.  Civilizations  pass  away  only 
when  you  restrict  your  high  idealism. 

Psychology  will  tell  you,  if  I  may  be  scien- 
tific, that  the  way  to  tell  a  man  or  the  way  to 
break  a  man  from  a  habit  is  not  to  say,  "Don't 
do  that,"  but  to  give  him  something  else  to  take 
up  the  energy  he  employed  in  doing  that  par- 
ticular thing. 

You  find  our  young  boys  in  college  thrown 
into  a  mass,  and  they  are  turned  out  upon  society 
through  dances ;  and  then  you  wonder  why  the 
age  goes  jazz-mad.  They  have  absolutely  no 
association,  in  a  social  way,  with  girls,  except 
through  dancing. 


Suppose  you  let  us  put  on  plays  together. 
Suppose  you  had  us  sing  choruses  together.  Sup- 
pose you  had  us  study  the  Chinese  idea  of  life, 
the  Japanese  idea  of  life,  by  presenting  pictures 
of  it  to  our  minds.  Our  thoughts  and  our  whole 
idea  would  not  be  on  our  relation  to  that  par- 
ticular girl,  but  on  what  we  as  human  beings 
mean  in  this  great  universe  of  which  we  are  a 
tiny  part.  And  we  would  go  out  of  there  with  a 
vision  and  a  freshness  and  a  point  of  view  and 
an  attack  which  is  absolutely  impersonal  from 
that  point  of  view,  yet  satisfactory  to  all  our 
instincts. 

And  so  I  can  see,  coming  up  in  these  little 
towns  and,  also,  the  big  cities,  a  movement 
whereby  our  social  order  is  changed.  People 
have  a  normal  existence  together.  We  do  some- 
thing for  a  common  end,  not  for  our  own  self- 
ish pleasure.  That  is  the  difficulty  with  our 
dance  today.  I  go  to  have  a  good  time,  not  to- 
give  anybody  else  a  good  time.  And  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  anybody  else  but  myself  a  good 
time  on  the  present  dance  floor.  So  I  become 
bored  with  life  and  become  blase.  It  is  not  my 
fault  entirely.  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  see  other 
people,  but  not  under  those  conditions. 

And  so,  once  again,  let  me  come  back  and  say 
if  you  carry  this  idea  back  to  your  community, 
remember  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  your  art. 
Apply  whatever  art  you  use  to  the  particular 
needs  and  conditions  in  your  own  town.  Don't 
copy  Santa  Barbara,  don't  copy  San  Diego  or 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  See  your  own  home.  You 
have  talent.  You  have  everything  there.  Give- 
it  a  chance  to  come  out.  And  I  am  sure  that 
when  all  these  things  come  out  throughout  the 
country  we  shall  find  a  real  national  art,  a  real, 
almost  international  mind  in  art,  springing  up> 
among  the  American  people. 


When  we  gay  dogs,  you  and  I,  get  weary,  "that  tired  feeling"  simply  says,  "Stop."  It  is 
a  danger  signal.  It  means  that  our  blood  is  poisoned,  and  that  we  should  rest  till  the  healthful 
processes  of  the  body  can  neutralize  the  "toxins"  of  fatigue. 

If  we  are  badly  tired,  let  us  look  candidly  for  the  cause.  Our  fatigue  may  be  due  to  work; 
but  then,  again,  it  may  be  due  to  too  little  sleep,  improper  food  or  foolish  recreation.  If  you  rack 
your  bodily  machine  with  joy  riding,  don't  blame  your  job  for  that.  The  job  does  not  cause  your 
Monday  grouch. 

Make  a  habit  of  reasonable  work.  Balance  it  with  sane  habits  of  rest  and  recreation.  Do 
this  and  "that  tired  feeling"  will  cease  to  pursue  you. 

From    "Listening    In,"    by    Henry    Copley    Green,    Boston    Metropolitan  Chapter,  American   Red  Cross 
Printed  from  The  South  End  Almanac 
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The  round  table  discussions  on  Community 
Drama  at  the  Recreation  Congress  aroused  much 
interest.  The  nature  of  the  conferences  made 
possible  the  asking  and  answering  of  definite  ques- 
tions on  specific  phases  of  drama  production  and 
a  valuable  interchange  of  opinion  and  many  prac- 
tical suggestions  were  the  result. 

At  the  first  conference  held  on  October  17,  at 
which  Mrs.  Mabel  F.  Hobbs,  of  the  Community 
Drama  Service  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  served  as  Chairman,  the 
first  question  discussed  was  that  of  the  Payment 
of  Royalties. 

Mrs.  Hobbs  pointed  out  that  the  mimeograph- 
ing of  printed  plays  is  not  only  unethical  and 
dangerous  but  is  unfair  both  to  the  playwright  or 
the  author.  There  would  be  no  incentive  for  the 
playwright  or  the  author,  she  said,  if  plays  could 
not  be  sold  and  royalties  charged.  According  to 
the  copyright  laws,  there  is  no  alternative  for  a 
group  producing  the  play  other  than  the  payment 
of  a  royalty. 

"What  is  the  definition  of  a  fantasy?  Does  it 
do  more  harm  than  good?"  A  fantasy,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  those  present,  is  delightful  and 
charming — ever  illusive  imagination  like  the  Will 
o'  the  Wisp.  In  its  technical  sense  the  fantasy 
means  folk  lore,  fairy  tales,  religious  myths,  or 
tradition  and  requires  a  deep  psychological  study. 
Six  Who  Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil  was -cited 
as  a  fantasy  not  at  all  grotesque  in  its  nature.  In 
the  Silver  Thread  children  forget  the  grotesque. 
The  first  fantasy,  Miss  Higgins,  of  Boston  Com- 
munity Service,  said,  was  written  by  a  child.  We 
need  more  fantasies  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
childhood  and  the  creative  imagination  of  our 
race. 

Another  question  raised  was  What  Are  the 
Relative  Merits  of  Three  One-Act  Plays  or  One 
Three-Act  Play  for  Community  Players?  Mr. 
George  Junkin,  Organizer  of  Community  Drama, 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, suggested  that  the  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  group.  If  this  group  is 
made  up  of  beginners,  it  is  well  to  start  with  one- 
act  plays,  presenting  a  curtain  raiser,  a  pantomime, 
a  comedy  and  a  drama.  Mr.  Junkin  cited  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Leominster,  Massachusetts,  Play- 
ers, who  gave  as  their  first  presentation  three  one- 
act  plays.  The  next  production  will  be  a  children's 
play,  the  third  You  and  I. 


'Reports  from  the  Recreation   Congress,   October    16-24,    1924 


Mrs.  Hobbs  also  advocated  the  use  of  one-act 
plays  for  beginners  on  the  ground  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  beginner  to  sustain  a  character 
through  two  or  three  acts.  In  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Grimball  everything  depends  on 
the  objective.  If  the  purpose  is  the  education  of 
the  public,  a  three-act  play  may  well  be  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  education  of  the  actors  is 
the  point  at  issue,  one-act  plays  are  best.  There 
is  a  great  need,  Miss  Grimball  pointed  out,  for 
education  in  dramatic  literature. 

Another  recommendation  was  that  in  a  group 
of  three  one-act  plays  one  may  be  given  for  the 
actors,  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience.  In 
Hagerstown,  Maryland,  a  reading  committee 
makes  the  selection  of  the  play  and  secures  the 
director  to  coach  the  cast.  The  choice  of  play 
depends  on  judgment  in  selection  and  should  be 
considered  both  from  the  literary  point  of  view 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  a  good  performance. 

The  competitive  idea  in  dramatics  next 
came  up  for  discussion  and  the  experience  of  the 
Garden  Players  was  cited  by  Clarence  Perry,  of 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Here  the  bill  de- 
signed to  bring  out  the  best  audience  includes  a 
comedy,  a  drama,  a  costume  play,  the  purpose 
being  to  give  all  the  artists  an  opportunity  and  to 
create  a  greater  interest  because  of  the  variety  of 
the  program.  Boston  has  a  group  of  Inter-Settle- 
ment Players,  including  five  dramatic  groups  made 
up  of  mothers.  It  is  impressive  to  see  the  inter- 
est of  the  older  women. 

It  was  suggested  by  Miss  Mary  Freeland,  Di- 
rector of  Community  Centers,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, that  in  the  matter  of  competitive  dra- 
matics it  is  possible,  experience  has  shown,  to  have 
a  plan  of  competition  in  the  matter  of  pageant 
episodes,  each  playground  contributing  one  epi- 
sode, the  children  studying  the  pageant  carefully 
and  making  their  own  costumes  and  properties. 

Competition  in  drama,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
group,  creates  much  interest  and  helps  develop  a 
spirit  of  good  sportsmanship. 

The  next  discussion  centered  about  the  possi- 
bility of  a  dramatic  program  for  boys  of  the 
"rough-neck"  type  and  the  question  raised  was 
Should  boys  be  included  in  plays  and  do  they 
like  them?  It  was  generally  felt  that  boys  do 
like  plays,  especially  three-act  plays.  The  object 
of  the  play  is  the  big  thing  in  which  the  boys  are 
interested.  The  principal  points  which  appeal  to 
the  boy  are  the  appearance,  technical  skill  and 
the  group  spirit.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact 
that  boys  should  be  given  parts  in  plays  which 
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appeal  to  their  interest.  Robin  Hood  was  cited 
as  a  splendid  example. 

At  the  second  round  table  discussion  George 
Junkin,  Organizer  of  Community  Drama,  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
served  as  Chairman. 

The  first  question  discussed  was  //  you,  can  have 
one  curtain  for  your  stage,  what  color  and  mate- 
rial are  best  for  all-round  use?  A  variety  of  sug- 
gestions were  offered.  In  a  community  in  Rhode 
Island  a  grey  poplin  cyclorama  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used.  The  Little  Theatre  at  Spring 
Lake  Beach,  New  Jersey,  uses  a  double  curtain 
dark  blue  on  one  side,  grey  on  the  other.  Boston 
Community  Service  has  inexpensive  curtains  of 
misprint  grey  cretonne  which  can  be  obtained 
from  Landers  Bros.,  143  Pearl  Street,  Boston, 
at  40c  a  pound.  One  pound  averages  three  yards. 
Cartridge  cloth  at  15c  a  yard  was  also  recom- 
mended. Knoxville,  Tennessee,  uses  a  double  cur- 
tain made  of  sateen,  blue  on  one  side,  grey  on  the 
other.  This  material,  however,  is  quite  expensive. 
One  dramatic  leader  in  discussing  the  color  of  the 
curtain  said  that  with  proper  lighting  he  preferred 
black.  He  explained  the  effectiveness  of  arrang- 
ing a  cottage  scene  with  straight  drapes  outlining 
windows  and  with  curtains  used  for  columns. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Grimball  recommended  the  use 
of  grey  if  the  lighting  is  good,  otherwise  horizon 
blue. 

If  there  is  little  or  no  money  and  only  one  set 
of  curtains,  how  can  successful  lighting  equip- 
ment be  managed?  In  answering  this  question 
Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  of  Highland  Park,  Michi- 
gan, stated  that  very  often  electric  light  com- 
panies are  willing  to  loan  the  first  lights.  Miss 
Lamkin  prefers  to  use  grey  outing  flannel  for  cur- 
tains and  four  flood  lights,  with  China  silk  sup- 
plying the  colors  if  gelatin  slides  are  not  possible. 
A  satisfactory  set  of  lights  may  be  obtained  for 
$18  from  the  Chicago  Electric  Light  Company  . 

Bunch  lights,  it  was  suggested,  often  may  be 
secured  from  theatres,  which  occasionally  have 
discarded  equipment  which  would  be  most  helpful 
to  a  community  group.  The  proper  lighting  of 
the  dramatic  action  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
focus  are  important  considerations  in  lighting. 

Another  question  raised  was  Is  There  Such  a 


Thing  as  a  Satisfactory  Portable  Stage — if  so, 
How  and  Why?  A  delegate  from  Springfield, 
Vermont,  described  a  very  expensive  portable 
stage  in  the  gymnasium  of  their  community  house 
which  for  four  years  has  given  satisfactory  use. 
The  portable  stage  in  Elmira,  New  York,  was  also 
described.  When  closed,  the  theatre  resembles  a 
small  house  on  wheels,  with  doors  at  either  end. 
By  means  of  levers  and  pulleys  one  side  can  be 
dropped,  allowing  a  stage  16  feet  wide  and  15 
feet  deep.  Within  ten  minutes  after  the  theatre 
is  placed  a  play  can  be  staged.  It  is  fully  equipped 
with  ten  footlights,  three  border  lights,  motion 
picture  screen,  piano  and  curtains  cleverly  ar- 
ranged on  rods  which  make  it  possible  to  change 
the  stage  settings  when  long  plays  are  attempted. 

Yellow  pine  was  recommended  as  the  wood  to 
use  in  building  a  very  strong  stage  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  Display  Stage  Lighting  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City  be  consulted  for  infor- 
mation relative  to  stage  lighting. 

In  answering  the  question  What  Is  the  Best 
Way  to  Start  a  Community  Players  Group?  the 
experience  was  quoted  of  a  community  in  New 
Jersey,  where  a  selected  group  had  been  organ- 
ized for  a  number  of  years  as  a  players'  group. 
The  membership,  however,  was  limited  to  a  small 
circle  and  did  not  meet  the  demands  or  interests 
of  the  larger  group  interested.  Following  an 
announcement  in  the  newspaper  that  a  meeting 
would  be  held  for  community  dramatics  sixty 
people  responded.  The  group  organized  and  was 
divided  according  to  their  special  interests  in 
play-writing,  play-reading,  lighting,  coaching  and 
costuming. 

Arthur  Leland,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  told 
of  the  garden  theatre,  which  he  designed  and  laid 
out  in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island.  The  theatre 
which  seats  2,240  cost  $5,000. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  Arbor  Day  be 
used  for  the  planting  of  outdoor  and  garden 
theatres. 

In  answering  the  question  Is  It  Better  to  Rent 
or  Borrow  Pageant  Costumes  in  Order  to  Save 
Time?  Miss  Higgins  pointed  out  the  values 
gained  in  making  the  costumes  and  stated  that 
she  considered  the  work-shop  as  important  as  the 
production  itself. 


"We  think  recreation  is  the  cure  for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  day.  Sport  rivalry,  the  only 
sign  of  a  pure  democracy  movement  in  this  country,  is  the  best  civilization  insurance  that  America 
has  discovered." — Professor  Ernest  Groves,  Boston  University,  April  22,  1924. 


The  Olympic  Games  and  the  American 

Playground 


BY  GUSTAVUS  T.  KIRBY 


One  Time  President,  American  Olympic   Committee 


The  1924  Olympic  Games  were  an  object  lesson 
which  will  have  its  effect  upon  American  ama- 
teur athletics  and  playground  sports,  as  well 
as  upon  international  goodwill.  The  highest  type 
of  sportmanship  was  exhibited  in  Paris  this  year 
when  the  nations  of  the  world  met  to  test  their 
skill  and  endurance  on  the  fields  of  sport.  The 
victors  won  modestly  and  the  vanquished  showed 
courage  in  defeat. 

I  believe  that  the  Olympic  Games  are  one  of 
the  greatest  forces  for  peace,  goodwill,  and 
brotherly  love  that  exists  today.  International 
games  give  to  the  man  in  the  street  as  does  noth- 
ing else  an  appreciation  of  how  people  elsewhere 
behave  and  think.  The  League  of  Nations  might 
promulgate  a  hundred  programs,  the  diplomats 
of  the  world  might  agree  upon  hundreds  of 
humanitarian  principles,  but  all  these  would  not 
be  so  apt  to  get  into  the  understanding  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  as  do  the  sportsmanlike  con- 
duct, the  friendliness  and  the  fair  play  of  the 
competitors  in  world  contests  like  the  Olympic 
Games.  The  man  on  the  street  does  not  have  a 
real  insight  into  the  leagues  and  the  treaties,  but 
when  he  hears  of  a  sports  team  representing  his 
country  coming  through  to  victory  with  a  "well 
played"  to  the  vanquished,  or  going  down  to 
defeat  with  a  cheer  for  the  victors,  something 
within  him  is  stirred. 

An  incident  which  occurred  at  the  Games  this 
year  illustrates  the  effect  the  sportsmanship  of 
a  team  can  have  upon  the  sportsmanship  of  the 
nation  it  represents.  After  the  American  Rugby 
team  had  beaten  the  French,  many  of  the  French 
spectators  "booed"  and  hissed  at  the  victors.  Not 
so,  however,  the  French  team  for  the  members 
thereof,  with  fine  Olympic  sportsmanship  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  multitude,  warmly  congratu- 
lated the  winners.  This  example  of  the  players 
was  so  contagious  that  not  only  did  the  crowd 
show  by  a  hang-dog  air  that  they  keenly  realized 
the  poor  sportsmanship  on  their  part,  but  there- 
after during  the  entire  Olympic  contests,  the 
French  always  had  applause  for  the  victors,  no 


matter    what    country    they    represented    in    the 
games. 

Coming  together  in  the  Olympic  Games,  the 
nations  had  an  opportunity  for  seeing  the  possi- 
bilities of  development  in  sport  far  beyond  their 
own  national  conceptions — a  development  not  only 
in  excellence  of  performance  but  in  morale.  They 
had  an  opportunity  for  observing  how  relatively 
good  or  bad  they  are  at  sports  as  nations. 

Years  ago  a  friend  and  I,  traveling  in  Japan, 
came  upon  a  tennis  court  which  had  been  laid 
out  in  Kioto.  The  court  was  properly  marked, 
but  the  net  was  sagging  and  the  players  were 
batting  the  balls  back  and  forth  much  as  one 
would  do  in  a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

"May  we  play?"  we  asked,  and  the  Japanese 
gave  gracious  assent.  We  tightened  the  net.  We 
served  the  balls  with  speed,  in  our  returns  put  on 
that  twist  which  used  to  be  called  "Lawford,"  and 
used  other  tricks  of  the  game  American  players, 
even  beginners,  knew.  Finally, — "We  marvel !" 
exclaimed  our  Japanese  friends.  They  tried  to 
do  themselves  the  same  things  we  had  done,  and 
for  the  first  time  saw  what  tennis  really  meant. 

Today,  Japan  has  phenomenal  tennis  players 
and  is  building  up  a  tradition  in  the  sport.  As  a 
nation,  she  has  learned  from  other  nations  the 
ethics  of  the  game  much  as  those  Japanese  as 
individuals  took  a  lesson  from  my  friend  and  me 
that  day.  Other  nations  can  learn  from  each 
other  in  the  same  way.  America  has  much  to 
learn  about  distance  running  from  the  Finns, 
whose  remarkable  Nurmi  was  the  sensation  of  the 
games,  being  able  to  run  apparently  without  effort 
or  exhaustion  and  at  a  speed  which  brought  to  him 
new  Olympic  records  in  the  1500  meters  and  5,000 
meters  as  well  as  to  win  also  the  cross-country  run 
and  finish  first  in  the  3,000  meter  team  race. 

Some  of  the  nations  which  are  the  newest  at 
organized  sports  made  an  excellent  showing  at 
the  games  this  year.  The  lean,  brown  Hindu 
athletes,  with  their  queer  top-knots  of  hair,  went 
through  the  events  with  as  fine  a  courage  and  spirit 
of  fair  play  as  any  of  their  white  opponents. 
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Besides  creating  international  friendliness  in 
this  way,  the  Olympic  Games  foster  world  peace 
in  another  and  perhaps  deeper  way.  They  pro- 
vide a  harmless  and  a  character  building  outlet  for 
the  combative  instinct  of  nations.  The  many  minor 
contests  in  sports  which  the  Games  help  to  stimu- 
late also  give  constructive  expression  to  this 
instinct. 

The  combative  instinct  was  given  to  man  for 
protection.  The  cave  man  survived  through  the 
use  of  his  fists  and  his  club.  There  was  no  place 
for  the  weakling  in  the  Stone  Age  society.  As 
civilization  progressed,  we  have  the  rise  of  the 
army.  Weapons  of  warfare  were  invented,  powder 
was  discovered,  and  war  in  its  modern  sense  be- 
came the  national  expression  of  the  combative 
instinct  and  desire  for  conquest. 

Today  we  wish  to  discourage  war  because  it 
arouses  men's  hatreds  and  brings  a  terrible  after- 
math of  disregard  for  law  and  morals.  Still  we 
want  to  retain  that  combative  element  which  makes 
the  difference  between  a  namby-pamby  person  and 
a  virile  one.  Sport  is  the  answer.  Properly 
directed,  it  not  only  gives  an  outlet  for  combative 
energies,  but  it  makes  for  character.  War  breaks 
down,  sport  builds.  When,  as  in  the  Olympic 
Games,  we  bring  together  representatives  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  sports,  we  are  placing 
the  leaven  of  character  in  the  hearts  of  the  na- 
tions themselves. 

/  Loyalty  is  one  of  the  most  precious  qualities  in 
the  world.  We  appreciate  this  and  use  it  in  our 
playground,  school  and  college  athletics.  Our 
cheering  for  teams  is  an  expression  of  loyalty 
which  also  brings  the  non-contestant  into  the 
game.  The  Olympic  Games  are  an  expression  of 
national  loyalty. 

The  great  democratizing  force  of  sport  was 
brought  home  in  the  Olympic  Games.  The  teams 
had  on  them  men  rich  as  the  fabled  Croesus  and 
poor  as  the  proverbial  Job's  turkey.  They  came 
from  all  walks  of  life,  but  they  were  all  equal  at 
the  Games. 

The  Games  can  prove  to  the  American  boy  that 
true  riches  are  not  measured  by  the  yardstick  of 
wordly  wealth,  but  by  the  happiness  of  attainment. 
More  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  athletes  on  the 
American  track  and  field  team  at  one  time  attended 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  The 
Olympic  athletes  of  tomorrow  are  in  the  public 
schools  and  on  the  public  playgrounds  of  today. 

To  be  an  Olympic  champion  is  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion, as  is  the  desire  to  be  at  the  top  in  anything. 
If  we  can  give  the  boy  on  the  playground  the 


dream  that  some  day  he  may  be  a  great  athlete, 
rather  than  a  great  warrior,  we  shall  have  sown 
seeds  which  will  make  for  world  peace  rather  than 
world  conquest.  Instead  of  playground  soldiers 
on  parade,  smacking  of  the  military,  let  us  have  a 
parade  of  athletes,  following  the  Olympic  standard 
of  sport. 

Assuming,  as  we  all  must,  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  defend  our  country  at  all  times  and 
fight,  if  need  be,  for  humanity's  sake,  I  believe 
that  the  preparation  for  this  comes  better  through 
athletic  training  than  through  military  training. 
Athletics  develop  aggessiveness,  loyalty,  quickness 
and  courage  in  a  way  that  makes  for  character. 


Among  Local  Leaders 


CHESTER  GEPPERT  MARSH 

With  her  background  and  long  experience  in 
recreation  in  California  and  Middletown,  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Marsh  was  peculiarly  well-fitted  to  fill  the 
position  of  County  Director  of  Recreation  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York,  which  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1923.  County  Play' 
Days,  the  establishment  of  playgrounds  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  county,  the  development 
of  play  in  institutions,  the  organization  of  musi- 
cal and  dramatic  groups,  are  only  a  few  of  the> 
activities  initiated  by  the  Westchester  County  i 
Recreation  Commission,  of  which  Mrs,  Marsh  is- 
the  executive. 


The  Design  of  Swimming  Pools  as  to 
Operation  and  Sanitation 

BY  JACK  HINMAN,  JR., 

Associate  Professor  of  Sanitation,  University  of  Iowa;  and  Chief,   Water  Laboratory  Division, 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Health,  Iowa  City 


PART  II. 
FILTRATION  AND  CHLORINATION 

If  the  tank  is  kept  filled  with  clear,  colorless 
water,  the  floor  of  a  white-bottomed  pool  should 
be  very  easily  seen.  This  is  exceedingly  advan- 
tageous. It  enables  the  life-guards  to  keep  a 
more  efficient  watch  on  the  bathers  and  prevents 
the  accidents  which  may  result  by  a  swimmer's 
sinking  and  the  fact's  not  being  noticed  until  too 
late.  Of  course,  a  thing  like  that  is  not  very 
likely  to  happen  when  the  pool  is  not  crowded, 
but  when  the  pool  is  crowded,  the  life-guards 
have  their  hands  full  to  keep  order  and  to  watch 
the  swimmers  who  are  in  plain  view. 

Continuous  recirculation  and  refiltration  are 
desirable  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  pool  water 
clear  and  in  suitable  condition  from  the  stand- 
point of  appearance,  as  well  as  in  a  sanitary  state. 
Filtration  alone  is  not  regarded  as  ample  pro- 
tection, however.  The  heating  and  aeration  that 
pool  waters  get  causes  a  large  part  of  the  gases 
in  the  water  to  escape.  Some  of  the  calcium  bi- 
carbonate breaks  up,  the  normal  carbonate  pre- 
cipitates, and  then  we  have  a  whitish  turbidity, 
due  to  the  precipitate.  This  condition  is  one 
which  is  most  usually  found  in  the  indoor  pool 
where  a  hard  water  must  be  heated.  The  cal- 
cium carbonate  has  a  bad  way  of  cementing  the 
sand  grains  of  the  filter  and  so  rendering  the  fil- 
tration less  satisfactory. 

It  can  be  shown  that  refiltration  and  recircula- 
tion of  pool  water  are  desirable  from  an  eco- 
nomical consideration.  They  allow  waters  to 
be  used  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  and 
so  save  in  the  first  cost  of  the  water  and  in  the 
heat  necessary  to  bring  the  pool  of  water  to  a 
usuable  temperature ;  and  besides  this,  they  lower 
the  turbidity,  and  keep  it  down,  in  spite  of  the 
the  tendency  for  the  carbonate  decomposition  to 
make  the  water  turbid  after  use.  Filtration  re- 
moves bacteria,  but  not  to  a  sufficient  degree  as 
ordinarily  practiced.  It  must  be  supplemented 


by  some  other  means.  This  means  the  use  of 
some  germicidal  agent. 

The  common  germicidal  agents  are  copper  sul- 
phate, chlorine  (either  as  the  liquefied  gas,  or  as 
the  hypochlorite  of  calcium  or  sodium),  the  ul- 
tra-violet rays,  or  ozone.  With  the  last  named 
process  I  have  had  no  experience.  I  am  con- 
ducting some  experiments  on  the  ultra-violet 
rays  at  the  present  time.  My  experience  with 
the  use  of  chlorine  has  been  successful,  although 
the  chemical  has  to  be  handled  with  discretion, 
and  persons  are  apt  to  claim  that  they  can  detect 
the  odor  of  the  chemical  when  it  has  not  yet 'been 
used.  Personally,  I  prefer  the  liquefied  chlorine 
as  being  susceptible  of  more  accurate  and  more 
workmanlike  control.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
install  and  operate  apparatus  for  gas  under  pres- 
sure, but  the  gas  does  not  deteriorate  on  storage 
as  the  hypochlorite  does,  and  the  apparatus, 
which  must  be  handled  with  care,  will  stand  up 
well  if  given  a  chance.  Copper  sulphate  has  some 
germicidal  powers,  but  is  most  useful  in  keeping 
down  the  growths  of  algae  or  water  scums  which 
frequently  bother  the  operators  of  open-air  in- 
stallations. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  while  well- 
recognized  methods  of  treatment  help  greatly  in 
maintaining  clean  swimming-pool  water,  they  do 
not  in  themselves  insure  a  safe  condition.  The 
equipment  must  be  properly  and  continuously 
operated  and  the  supervision  of  the  pool  and 
bathers  must  be  constant  and  careful. 

REMOVING  DEPOSITS  FROM  THE  TANK  BOTTOM 

A  certain  amount  of  dirt,  lint,  hair,  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  after  a  time. 
Although  this  material  is  very  offensive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  looks  very  black,  it  is  only  a  very 
thin  layer  of  fine,  powdery  deposit.  It  is  not  read- 
ily drawn  toward  the  outlet  during  recirculation, 
and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  sweep  it  toward 
the  outlet  by  means  of  weighted  brooms,  it  rises 
into  the  water  and  dissipates,  only  to  fall  down 
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again  when  the  currents  have  subsided.     Then  it 
looks  just  as  bad  as  ever. 

This  dirty  deposit  may  be  removed  with  a  sort 
of  vacuum  cleaner  arrangement  especially  de- 
signed for  such  work.  The  water  which  is  re- 
moved by  the  tool  from  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  may  be  deposited  either  upon  the  top  of 
•  the  filter  and  the  deposit  strained  out,  or  run 
into  the  scum  gutter  and  the  water  and  dust  run 
together  to  the  sewer.  Whenever  a  new  pool  is 
constructed,  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
to  take  care  of  these  dirty-looking  sediments.  In 
an  indoor  pool  with  white  tile  lining,  the  dirt  is 
very  likely  to  make  swimming  in  the  pool  un- 
attractive, and  its  removal  is  quite  a  bit  more  im- 
portant than  in  the  outdoor  pool,  where  it  is  not 
so  noticeable. 

WATER  DILUTION  AND  POOL  SAFETY 

From  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  the  material 
in  the  pool  which  is  most  likely  to  cause  disease 
consists  of  the  fresh  secretions  newly  thrown  off 
from  the  bodies  of  bathers.  Some  of  the  organ- 
isms that  we  fear  the  most  are  very  delicate  and 
highly  specialized.  They  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves well  to  unfavorable  conditions.  Lower 
temperature  and  less  abundant  food  than  they 
find  in  the  body  constitute  such  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. Among  these  fragile  organisms  are  most 
of  those  that  cause  infections  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  The  organisms  that  cause  intestinal  dis- 
eases, such  as  typhoid,  are  more  resistant — 
though  they,  too,  soon  succumb  in  the  fight  for 
life  against  stronger  organisms  which  they  en- 
counter in  the  pool.  The  common  soil  and  water 
bacteria  find  conditions  much  more  to  their  liking 
and  they  are  stronger  than  the  pathogenic  forms. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  man  who  is  in  the  pool 
with  you  is  a  more  real  danger  to  you  than  the 
man  who  was  in  the  pool  yesterday.  To  make 
the  pool  safe,  there  should  be  a  rapid  dilution  of 
infective  material  and  a  correspondingly  rapid 
carrying  away  of  the  dangerous  substances  to- 
ward the  exit  pipes.  Any  type  of  inlet  and  out- 
let that  will  accomplish  this  rapid  dilution  and 
allow  the  minimum  dead  water  areas  will  be 
satisfactory. 

But  a  word  of  caution  is  needed  in  regard  to 
pool  safety.  Do  all  you  can  to  make  the  pool 
safe;  keep  everything  as  clean  as  you  can;  still 
you  are  very  likely  to  hear  of  ear  and  eye  trouble 
among  the  users  of  the  pool.  A  good  deal  of 
this  is  auto-infection.  The  bathers  are  carrying 


the  causative  organisms  on  their  own  body  sur- 
faces, and  when  the  maceration  of  the  skin  has 
reduced  its  resistance  to  the  invading  bacteria, 
they  may  enter  and  cause  trouble.  Rigid  inspec- 
tion of  bathers  is  helpful,  but  it  will  not  entirely 
remove  this  condition. 

The  maximum  safety  from  dangers  incident  to 
unsanitary  conditions  must  be  given,  but  attrac- 
tiveness, comfort  and  convenience  are  important, 
also.  Hence,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
toilets,  locker-rooms,  dressing  cabinets  and  show- 
ers. They,  and  the  arrangements  for  handling 
the  towels  and  suits,  need  careful  planning. 

TOILETS  AND  SHOWER-BATHS 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  the  swim- 
mers' voiding  body  wastes  into  the  pool,  adequate 
toilets  should  be  provided  and  kept  in  such  per- 
fect sanitary  shape  that  they  will  not  leave  in  the 
mind  of  the  patron  the  idea  that  they  are  likely 
to  spread  disease.  The  toilets  should  be  in  a 
place  reached  easily  from  the  pool  or  from  the 
shower-room.  Indeed,  the  idea  should  be  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  patron  to  remember  to  use 
the  toilet  before  going  into  the  pool  than  for  him 
to  forget  to  do  so.  Signs  in  the  shower-room  or 
in  the  individual  dressing  and  shower-booths 
should  remind  the  person  taking  showers,  or  get- 
ting ready  to  do  so,  that  the  taking  of  an  ade- 
quate shower-bath  and  the  use  of  the  toilet  is  ex- 
pected in  the  interest  of  the  sanitation  of  the  pool. 

Shower-baths,  preferably  with  warm  water, 
should  be  taken  by  all  persons  before  going  into 
the  tank.  Soap  should  be  used.  When  possible, 
the  bathing  should  be  supervised  by  an  attendant, 
who  would  also  be  able  to  make  a  superficial 
physical  examination,  excluding  any  one  suffer- 
ing from  infections  of  the  skin,  colds  and  sore 
throat,  and  preventing  anyone  with  an  open 
wound  from  going  into  the  water  and  endangering 
himself.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  care  is  not 
taken  to  keep  dirt  and  dangerous  bacteria  out  of 
the  pool,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  let  the  entire 
poolful  of  water  run  down  the  sewer.  It  is 
economy  to  provide  ample  showers,  and  ample 
water  at  an  agreeable  temperature.  Special  de- 
vices intended  to  cause  all  patrons  to  walk 
through  a  shallow  foot-bath  of  water  and  to 
pass  under  a  shower  have  been  devised  and 
recommended.  I  have  not  had  special  experi- 
ence with  these,  but  I  am  convinced  that  ade- 
quate showers  and  actual  inspection  of  bathers 
are  most  desirable. 
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SWIMMING  SUITS  AND  TOWELS 

Towels  and  swimming  suits  are  sure  to  pick 
up  matters  of  a  most  undesirable  nature.  If  the 
towels  and  suits  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  pool 
management,  they  must  be  adequately  cleaned 
and  actually  sterilized  after  each  use.  To  fail  to 
•do  this  is  to  invite  trouble.  Skin  diseases  are 
very  likely  to  be  spread  by  suits  and  towels. 
Clean  towels  and  suits  should  very  carefully  be 
kept  from  contact  with  soiled  ones.  They  may 
even  cause  trouble  if  carelessly  handled.  In  one 
epidemic  of  skin  disease  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally familiar,  cleaned  and  sterilized  towels 
were  contaminated  at  the  towel  room  of  the  pool. 
On  checking  up,  it  was  found  that  the  towels 
were  brought  back  in  the  baskets  in  which  they 
went  to  the  laundry,  and  were  piled  in  places  oc- 
cupied during  part  of  the  time  by  soiled  towels 
and  suits.  They  also  came  into  contact  with  the 
soiled  towels.  More  careful  handling  of  the 
towels  resulted  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
trouble.  A  careless  towel-room  attendant  may 
do  a  lot  of  mischief. 

AND  DON'T  FORGET  ADEQUATE  PARKING  SPACE 

Provision  of  adequate  parking  space  for  auto- 
mobiles is  an  important  matter  nowadays.  Two 
small  a  space  necessitates  undue  crowding,  with 
danger  to  cars  in  getting  them  out  in  leaving,  and 
this  makes  many  people  reluctant  to  go  to  the 
pool.  A  safe  and  sufficient  parking  accommoda- 
tion would  have  resulted  in  increased  attendance 
at  several  pools  last  summer. 


COMMENTS  BY  DR.  JOSEPH  E.  RAYCROFT  OF 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

The  writer  suggests  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  indoor  pools  may  be  as  high  as  85 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Our  experience  indicates 
that  the  range  of  temperature  is  from  72  to  76 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  When  the  temperature  is 
above  the  latter  figure,  swimming  tends  to  be- 
come enervating. 


It  would  be  helpful  if  the  writer  would  dif- 
ferentiate more  clearly  between  pools  that  are 
used  mainly  for  bathing  purposes  by  persons  of 
different  ages  on  the  one  hand,  and  pools  which 
are  adapted  for  both  elementary  instruction  and 
swimming,  diving  and  water  games. 

For  the  first  type  of  use  I  believe  that  in  the 


long  run  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  to 
establish  wading  pools  which  are  inexpensive 
and  easily  administered,  and  swimming  pools 
ranging  in  depth  from  3^  to  4  feet  to  8  feet 
or  more. 


Scum  gutters  should  not  be  constructed  across 
the  ends  of  pools  that  are  intended  for  swim- 
ming contests,  because  of  the  danger  of  sprain- 
ing hands  and  ankles  when  the  men  are  making 
the  turns  in  races. 

I  think  that  I  was  responsible  for  planning  the 
first  pool  which  had  scum  gutters  on  all  four 
sides.  After  several  years  of  experience  I  con- 
cluded that  the  scum  gutters  at  the  ends  repre- 
sented bad  planning  and  that  limiting  the  gut- 
ters to  the  sides  gave  good  results  from  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view  and  avoided  disadvantages 
which  I  mentioned  above. 


Swimming  pool  rooms  which  are  not  supplied 
with  air  ducts  for  mechanical  ventilation  can  be 
made  much  more  comfortable  for  both  swimmer 
and  spectator  byjthe  installation  close  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  large  fans  with  the  blades  so  turned  as  to 
direct  the  current  of  air  against  the  ceiling  and, 
thus  keep  the  air  well  in  motion  without  creating 
a  draft. 


REPLY  TO  DR.  RAYCROFT'S  SUGGESTIONS  BY 
MR.  HINMAN 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  temperature 
raige  from  72  to  76  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  the 
best  for  active  swimming.  In  women's  and  chil- 
dren's pools,  temperatures  higher  than  this  have 
been  preferred,  especially  when  being  used  for 
instructional  purposes.  In  a  communication  to 
the  State  Association  of  Sanitary  Engineers  read 
at  Cincinnati,  in  May,  C.  G.  Gillespie  of  Cali- 
fornia reported  that  the  requirement  of  a  low 
temperature  was  objected  to  by  swimming  pool 
operators  in  California  as  being  a  requirement 
applied  only  to  indoor  pools  and  he  stated  that 
the  average  of  temperature  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia pools  was  about  88  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  paper  I  prepared  I  was  referring  more 
especially  to  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable 
expansion  joints  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  thermostats  or  automatic  temperature-control 
apparatus,  are  tampered  with  or  do  not  operate 
properly  and  the  temperature  may  thus  be  run 
up  a  number  of  degrees  above  the  ordinary  range, 
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with  consequent  expansion  and  possible  damage 
to  the  tank. 

Perhaps  differentiation  should  have  been  more 
clearly  made  between  pools  intended  for  persons 
of  different  ages  and  those  pools  provided  foi; 
instruction,  swimming,  diving,  and  water  games. 
I  doubt  if  wading  pools  will  take  the  place  of  the 
public  pool  which  provides  for  persons  of  all 
ages.  The  most  common  error  in  construction 
is  to  provide  too  great  an  area  of  deep  water. 
While  this  applies  primarily  to  outdoor  public 
pools,  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  indoor 
pools  including  those  used  for  colleges. 

I  do  not  know  who  was  responsible  for  the 
first  pool  with  scum  gutters  on  all  four  sides.  It  is 
very  liKely  in  my  opinion  that  Dr.  Ray  croft  is 
correct  in  his  belief  that  his  pool  was  the  first. 
The  men's  pool  at  the  University  of  Iowa  does 
not  have  scum  gutters  on  the  ends,  but  the  wo- 
men's pool,  which  was  constructed  later,  has 
scum  gutters  on  all  four  sides.  I  have  never  heard 
of  anyone  spraining  hands  and  ankles  in  our 
women's  pool.  Recently  in  Indianapolis  I  saw  a 
type  of  scum  gutter  in  use  which  I  believe  is 
actually  dangerous,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  so  low  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 
swimmer's  arm  being  thrown  high  enough  to  pass 
over  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  allow  his  head  to 
strike  against  the  wall. 

We  have  had  some  difficulty  at  the  men's  pool 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  getting  prompt  and 
adequate  drainage  from  the  scum  gutter.  Much 
better  results  have  been  obtained  at  the  women's 
pool.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  danger  of  sprain- 
ing hands  and  ankles  where  the  scum  gutter  is 
on  all  four  sides  outweighs  the  advantages  of 
quick  and  adequate  drainage  of  the  water  which 
is  carried  into  the  gutter. 


Some  other  persons  who  are  interested  in  pool 
matters  do  not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  surrounding  the  pool  by  a  raised  edge, 
feeling  that  it  may  possibly  be  tripped  over  by 
the  swimmers.  I  believe  that  if  the  edge  were 
properly  marked,  that  difficulty  would  largely  be 
avoided  and  I  am  sure  that  the  provision  of  a 
raised  edge  prevents  scrubbing  waters  and  floor 
drainage  of  an  undesirable  character  from  get- 
ting into  the  pool.  I  do  not  favor  the  plan  of 
carrying  scum  gutter  drainage  to  the  recircula- 
tion  system.  It  is  more  likely  to  carry  specific 
infectious  material  than  the  water  of  the  pool. 
It  is  true  that  the  splashing  of  the  water  into  the 
trough  frequently  washes  out  this  scum  gutter 
contents  into  the  pool  and  therefore  prompt 
drainage  of  the  scum  gutters  is  very  important. 

Dr.  Raycroft's  suggestion  of  fans  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  pool  room  is  an  excellent  one  and 
will  do  much  toward  improving  conditions  in 
pool  rooms  which  cannot  now  be  supplied  with 
forced  ventilation. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Hinman,  Dr.  Raycroft  writes, 
"aside  from  the  question  of  who  is  responsible 
for  the  first  pool  with  a  flush  gutter  on  four 
sides,  the  scheme  is  excellent  for  all  pools  ex- 
cept those  used  for  competitive  swimming.  The 
gutter  should  be  deep  and  relatively  narrow 
rather  than  broad  and  shallow  to  limit  back- 
wash into  the  pool.  Of  course,  the  drain  pipes 
from  gutter  should  be  very  generous  in  size  to 
provide  for  a  quick  flow. 

"The  desirability  of  a  raised  edge  to  protect 
the  water  in  the  pool  from  contamination  by 
backwash  from  the  floor,  in  my  judgment,  far 
outweighs  any  inconvenience  that  its  presence 
may  occasion  careless  pedestrians." 


Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  writing  to  the  New  York  Times  about  the  life  and  work  of  the  late 
Edwin  Atkins  Grozier,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Boston  Post  since  1891,  stated  that  Mr. 
Grozier  in  The  Boston  Post  advocated  every  measure  which  he  thought  would  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  children  or  bring  more  comfort  or  satisfaction  in  the  lives  of  the  common 
people.  He  believed  that  free  parks,  gardens,  boulevards  and  beaches  were  the  most  legitimate 
and  beneficent  forms  of  public  expenditure  and  always  advocated  such  expenditures. 

Mr.  Grozier  was  one  of  a  growing  number  of  leaders  who  have  been  helping  to  build  a  bet- 
ter citizenship  in  America  through  editorial  support. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  playground  movement  is  the 
discontinuity  of  memory.  Few  persons  over  thirty  remember  the  feelings,  thoughts  and  motives 
which  governed  them  when  they  were  ten.  Childhood  has  to  most  persons  become  a  closed  book. 

— DR.  L.  R.  BURNETT 
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From  a  Field  Worker 

I  am  having  all  kinds  of  thrilling  experiences ! 
We  were  snow  bound  in  a  little  town  called  Reeds- 
ville  from  Monday  until  one-thirty  Thursday 
night.  It  was  the  worst  storm  they  had  ever  had. 
The  train  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  was  covered  up  with 
snow  and  the  people  had  to  abandon  it.  Our 
train  was  kept  so  we  could  get  on  and  off.  There 
were  just  two  day  coaches  and  a  smoker  and  quite 
a  number  of  passengers.  There  were  very  few 
children  and  no  sick  people  or  growlers  so  we  got 
along  fine. 

The  first  night  the  women  with  children  all  got 
rooms  in  the  village  and  the  rest  of  us  stayed  on 
the  train.  The  train  crew  were  splendid  and  fixed 
us  up  bunks  by  taking  all  the  seats  apart.  There 
were  five  girls  left  on  the  train  and  we  had  quite 
an  experience.  The  next  day  people  came  down 
and  invited  all  the  women  and  some  of  the  men  to 
their  homes  so  we  had  a  wonderful  feather  bed 
the  rest  of  the  time.  Two  of  us  went  to  the  home 
of  a  Lutheran  teacher.  We  spent  the  day  time  on 
the  train  and  had  our  meals  at  the  hotel  and  store. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  the  town  forgot  that 
the  country  had  prohibition!  But  everyone  was 
really  fine  and  the  only  difference  was  that  some- 
times the  men  were  a  little  more  cheerful  than  at 
other  times ! 

The  American  Legion  brought  a  large  box  of 
apples  to  us  and  gave  us  a  box  social  and  dance. 
I  led  some  games  and  we  had  quite  a  party.  One 
of  the  school  teachers  said  that  she  taught  all  the 
children  the  same  games  the  next  day  and  we  had 
a  talk  about  her  work  so  all  the  time  was  not 
wasted. 

The  Doctor,  who  is  the  American  Legion  Post 
Commander,  got  two  wires  out  for  me  over  a  spe- 
cial wire  strung  up  in  a  round  about  way  for  news 
only.  He  was  very  much  of  a  live  wire  and  signed 
up  a  number  of  men  on  the  train  for  his  Reeds- 
ville  Post.  (He  wouldn't  give  them  the  desired 
prescription  until  they  had  their  legion  button!) 

Thursday  night  about  one  o'clock  the  big  rotary 
snow  plough  reached  us  with  sparks  shooting 
away  up  in  the  air  and  snow  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  was  a  beautiful  sight. 

Two  of  us  had  gained  the  friendship  of  the  train 
crew  and  the  engineer  and  fireman  let  us  ride  to 
Manitowoc  on  the  engine.  It  was  a  thrilling  ride 
and  as  we  pushed  through  high  banks  of  snow  on 
both  sides  of  the  track,  the  windows  in  the  engine 
were  broken.  The  men  gave  us  their  coats  but 
even  so  we  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow  when 


we  reached  Manitowoc,  at  a  quarter  of  three  in 
the  morning.  We  found  Manitowoc  buried  in 
snow  and  no  kind  of  transportation  possible  so 
another  girl  and  I  followed  about  twenty  traveling 
salesmen  up  to  the  hotel  through  high  banks  of 
snow. 

Manitowoc  has  had  the  worst  storm  since  1881 
so  I  am  getting  a  splendid  demonstration  of  a 
regular  Wisconsin  winter !  Today  it  is  snowing 
heavily  and  people  are  expecting  to  be  buried 
again. 

I  have  had  more  thrilling  experiences  during 
this  past  week  that  I  have  had  in  some  time  but 
I  have  had  just  about  enough  and  hope  we  are  not 
snowbound  in  Manitowoc  now,  or  on  the  train 
again  right  away! 


Spur  Road  to   Community 
Flat 

Community  Flat  in  American  Fork  Canyon  is 
a  large  camp  ground  over  a  mile  long  and  from 
y^  to  YZ  mile  wide,  with  mountain  streams  the 
entire  length.  Covered  with  aspen  and  spruce  it 
furnishes  a  splendid  over  night  camp  at  the  foot 
of  the  Forest  Service  trail  up  Mt.  Timpanogos. 
A  mile  of  spur  road  completed  last  fall  makes  this 
spot  accessible  to  automobiles.  The  camp  is  in 
a  large  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  is  very  attractive  in  itself. 

Thousands  of  hikers  ascend  Mt.  Timpanogos 
every  year.  The  completion  of  this  road  will 
make  it  more  convenient  and  add  immensely  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  hike. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  group  of  out- 
door lovers  could  secure  any  more  real  whole- 
some enjoyment  than  by  leaving  Salt  Lake  about 
4  o'clock  some  afternoon  and  driving  up  Ameri- 
can Fork  Canyon  to  Community  Flat.  Here  they 
unroll  their  bedding  under  the  aspen  and  by  a 
mountain  stream.  After  supper  songs  and  yarns 
and  a  spirit  absolutely  free  from  care  makes  them 
almost  forget  they  ever  had  a  bed.  Next  morn- 
ing at  daybreak  they  start  up  the  trail  through 
limitless  beds  of  wild  flowers,  past  waterfalls  and 
snow  banks  to  the  summit,  11,957  feet,  where  the 
view  is  uninterrupted  for  200  miles  around. 

Coming  down  the  mountain,  as  someone  has 
aptly  expressed  it,  "You  arrive  before  your  ideas." 
About  supper  time  they  start  stringing  back  into 
camp,  tired,  but  with  a  feeling  of  having  accom- 
plished something  worth  while  and  of  having 
had  an  experience  of  a  life  time. 
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Parks  and   Playgrounds  in 
the  West* 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  recently  published  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work  of  small  villages  and  farm  settlements 
in  the  West  in  securing  for  themselves  play- 
grounds. 

The  picture  presented  by  Bulletin  No.  1388 
turns  pity  for  the  farmers  (of  the  West,  at 
least)  into  something  like  envy.  If  they  have 
such  enlightened  ideas  in  regard  to  their  play- 
grounds and  display  such  courage,  generosity, 
and  organizing  genius  in  acquiring  them,  why  is 
it  not  to  be  expected  that  they  will  get  for  them- 
selves eventually  all  the  other  good  things  of  life? 

Near  Niagara,  North  Dakota,  in  the  open  coun- 
try, is  a  farmers'  park,  financed,  operated,  owned, 
maintained,  and  used  by  farmers.  These  people 
did  not  see  why  they  should  sponge  on  a  private 
owner  for  recreation  grounds,  nor  did  they  ap- 
prove of  sending  their  boys  and  girls  to  town  or 
village  for  their  games  and  other  outdoor  fun. 

A  plot  of  eleven  wooded  acres  along  the  Turtle 
River,  costing  $2,200,  was  decided  on  as  a  suit- 
able place.  They  organized  a  stock  company 
called  the  Bachelors'  Grove  Community  Park 
Association,  incorporated  it  under  State  laws,  and 
sold  shares  at  $25  each.  When  these  were  all 
taken  up,  it  was  found  that  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  them  were  owned  by  farmers,  nearly  every 
family  in  the  region  owning  at  least  one  share. 

The  first  year  saw  the  place  only  cleared  of 
underbrush  and  fenced  in.  Estimates  for  further 
improvements  figured  out  to  $16,000,  despite  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  necessary  labor  had  been 
volunteered.  But  the  people  soon  realized  that 
these  improvements  would  pay  for  themselves, 
so  they  went  ahead,  and  in  a  few  succeeding 
years  created  ball-grounds,  a  dancing  pavilion, 
and  other  buildings  and  recreational  facilities. 


'Extract  from  The  Outlook,  August  20,  1924 


Concessions  are  leased  at  a  good  profit.  On  the 
opening  day  five  thousand  people  were  in  attend- 
ance. During  the  summer  months  there  is,  on 
an  average,  one  huge  organization  picnic  a  week 
and  on  Sundays  many  small  family  picnics.  There 
are  frequent  athletic  games  and  contests  between 
neighboring  teams,  and  supervised  dances  in 
charge  of  the  older  people  are  given  in  the  pavil- 
ion. Churches,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  a  Chautau- 
qua,  and  other  societies  hold  all  their  summer 
meetings  here. 

THE  VILLAGE  AND  THE  PARK 

Many  small  villages  in  the  West  have  similar 
achievements  to  their  credit.  Gregory,  South 
Dakota,  for  example,  is  now  a  place  of  only  nine 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  yet  twenty  years  ago 
it  set  aside  thirty-eight  acres  of  the  original  town 
site  for  ultimate  complete  development  as  recrea- 
tion grounds.  During  these  twenty  years  trees 
have  been  planted,  picnic  grounds  equipped,  base- 
ball and  football  grounds  and  tennis  courts  laid 
out,  and  a  grandstand  built.  In  1922  two  very 
large  swimming  pools  were  built.  One  section 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  hospitable  accommoda- 
tion of  camping  motor  tourists. 

Many  other  little  hamlets  in  Kansas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  West  Virginia  and  other  States 
have  done  work  just  as  big  and  important  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size. 

To  any  one  who  has  worked  on  playground 
committees  in  the  East  it  seems  a  miracle  that 
such  small  communities  should  have  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  of  progress  sufficient  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  outdoor  recreation.  "I  never  played 
baseball  or  climbed  rocks  and  trees  when  I  was 
young,  and  I  do  not  see  why  my  children  should/' 
is  the  answer  one  gets  too  often  to  appeals  to 
citizens  or  politicians  for  more  play  space  in 
town  or  country.  Presumably,  these  wet  blan- 
kets exist  even  in  the  West,  but  there  they  are 
obviously  very  much  in  the  minority. 


SUCCESS  —  A  TRAGIC  FAILURE 

Hugo  Stinnes  himself  took  no  delight  in  food,  had  no  ear  for  music,  never  read  books,  saw 
nothing  interesting  in  nature  and  seldom  was  seen  at  the  theater,  although  he  numbered  several  of 
them  among  his  possessions. 

"My  business,"  he  would  say,  "so  entirely  occupies  my  mind  that  there  is  no  room  for  any- 
thing else." 


IS  ECONOMY  ECONOMICAL? 
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Is  Economy  Economical? 

In  an  enlightening  article  appearing  in  the 
Journal  of  Education,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  points 
out  a  number  of  fallacies  of  the  present  day  slogan 
for  economy  which,  he  says,  makes  no  distinction 
between  an  expenditure  which  is  an  investment 
and  an  economy  which  means  the  cutting  off  of 
needless  waste  and  graft.  The  cry  of  economy  is 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  city  with  a  low  tax 
will  be  a  cheap  city  in  which  to  live.  Yet  entirely 
the  opposite  may  easily  be  true.  For  example,  in 
seeking  to  reduce  its  tax  rate  a  city  would  cut 
off  more  than  a  third  of  its  taxes  by  closing  the 
public  schools.  But,  as  a  result  of  this,  where  it 
now  costs  a  citizen  $50  or  $60  for  the  education 
of  each  of  his  children  in  the  public  school,  it 
would  cost  $500  or  more  for  each  child  sent  to 
private  school.  Similarly,  police  departments 
have  added  to  the  tax  rate  but  they  have  also  ad- 
ded to  the  value  of  all  the  property  of  cities  and 
made  them  a  cheaper  place  in  which  to  live.  These 
facts  apply  to  practically  all  of  our  municipal 
departments  and  it  is  the  introduction  of  these 
departments  which  make  the  modern  city  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  city  of  a  century  ago.  The 
city  that  strives  for  a  low  tax  rate  always  cuts 
off  these  new  departments  and  becomes  inevitably 
a  19th  century  city  instead  of  a  20th  century  one. 

"Physical  training  and  play  facilities  are 
among  our  latest  municipal  developments.  It  is 
these  recent  developments  that  always  suffer 
most  when  a  city  sets  out  to  be  economical.  It 
is  in  an  effort  to  show  this  is  unwise  that  this 
article  is  written. 

"We  are  living  in  a  period  of  great  social  un- 
rest. Many  of  the  workers  in  modern  industry 
are  engaged  in  tasks  in  which  the  spirit  finds  no 
reward.  The  discontent,  which  is  so  general, 
springs  not  so  much  from  low  wages  as  from  a 
life  which  is  scarcely  worth  the  living.  Where 
the  work  is  unsatisfying  there  is  the  greater  need 
for  recreation  and  social  life  to  compensate  for 
joyless  work.  These  can  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  make  an  industrial  population  con- 
tented. 

"Where  no  social  recreation  is  furnished,  drink, 
sex  and  gambling  always  come  to  the  surface. 
Social  morality  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  every  dead 
community.  If  we  saved  10  per  cent,  on-  our 
crime  bill  by  furnishing  adequate  recreation  sys- 
tems for  our  young  people  it  would  give  us  about 
sixty  dollars  per  capita,  which  is  six  hundred 


times  what  our  cities  are  now  spending  on  recrea- 
tion. 

"At  the  Panama  Exposition  it  was  estimated 
by  the  Tuberculosis  Society  that  the  annual  cost 
of  tuberculosis  to  the  people  of  this  country  was 
$2,300,000,000  or  $23.00  per  capita.  The  only 
cure  is  life  in  the  open-air,  and  the  development 
of  the  lungs  by  proper  outdoor  exercise.  If  we 
could  give  to  every  child  the  proper  amount  of 
open-air  play,  we  could  cut  this  bill  in  two  at  the 
very  least  in  one  generation.  But  10  per  cent, 
of  our  tuberculosis  bill  would  give  us  $230,000,- 
000,  enough  to  maintain  all  the  playgrounds  in 
the  country  for  twenty-three  years. 

"When  play  was  put  in  the  program  of  the 
German  schools  they  found  that  it  reduced  the 
absence  from  school  on  account  of  sickness  from 
15  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.  The  Life  Extension 
Institute  estimates  the  annual  cause  of  preventable 
disease  to  the  people  of  this  country  at  $1,800,- 
000,000.  The  cost  of  an  adequate  physical  edu- 
cation system  could  be  saved  from  our  doctors' 
bills  alone. 

"If  we  could  develop  the  health  and  physique 
of  all  of  our  children  by  a  proper  system  of  exer- 
cise, we  should  add  at  least  one  year  to  the 
length  of  human  life  and  probably  much  more. 
One  year  added  to  the  lives  of  20,000,000  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  would  be  20,000,000 
years.  Valued  at  $1,000  a  year,  the  value  of  these 
years  would  be  $20,000,000,000  a  year.  If  we 
credit  only  10  per  cent,  of  this  to  each  year,  it 
would  give  us  a  saving  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year, 
enough  to  maintain  all  the  playgrounds  in  the 
country  for  two  hundred  years. 

"If  all  the  workers  of  this  country  were  strong 
and  well  developed,  this  would  add  a  certain 
amount  to  the  industrial  efficiency.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  working  years  of  20,000,000  children  to 
be  thirty  and  the  value  of  these  years  to  be  $1,000 
each,  we  should  have  $600,000,000,000  as  the 
value  of  these  working  years.  If  an  adequate 
system  of  physical  education  added  only  one  per 
cent,  to  this,  it  would  give  us  $6,000,000,000, 
enough  to  maintain  all  the  recreational  systems 
of  this  country  for  six  hundred  years. 

"In  all  of  this  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
value  of  happiness  or  winning  the  loyalty  of  the 
children  and  young  people  through  an  appealing 
social  life. 

"Finally,  let  us  realize  that  the  tax  rate  is  a 
selective  process  which  constantly  sifts  the  citi- 
zenship of  any  city.  The  city  with  a  low  tax  rate 
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is  always  an  unattractive  city  to  live  it,  as  schools, 
parks  and  streets  are  in  poor  condition.  This 
causes  the  progressive,  capable  people  to  migrate, 
while  the  shiftless  and  incapable  remain.  Such 
a  city  soon  becomes  a  second-rate  city.  That 
policy  is  wisest  for  any  city  which  attracts  the 
intelligent  and  the  capable.  A  city's  wealth  is 
always  in  close  proportion  to  the  intelligence  of 
its  people.  If  the  earning  power  of  its  people  is 
only  $500  per  capita,  a  city  will  hardly  increase 
in  wealth,  but,  with  an  earning  capicity  of  $1,000, 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  from  $500  to  $1,000 
in  per  capita  wealth  with  each  decade." 


Developing1   Recreational 

Leadership   in   Highland 

Park 

The  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  Recreation  Com- 
mission conducts  a  course  in  Recreation  and  Play 
Leadership  in  the  Junior  College  at  Highland 
Park  which  carries  with  it  three  points  in  the 
Physical  Education  Departments  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  or  the  State  Normal  Schools.  It  is 
designed  to  train  members  of  the  Junior  College, 
graduates  of  the  High  School  and  prospective 
recreation  workers.  The  course  takes  up  the 
theory  of  play  with  a  full  outline  of  the  history 
of  the  play  movement  and  its  relation  to  education, 
the  correlation  of  play  with  the  school  work  of 
the  child  at  different  periods  and  its  effect  on  his 
growth,  the  activities  of  the  different  age  groups 
and  the  simple  psychology  and  physiology  of 
these  activities,  as  well  as  the  organization  of  ma- 
terials and  administration.  Under  this  head  comes 
instruction  as  to  the  method  of  making  a  survey, 
organization  of  different  activities,  studies  of  the 
Municipal  Recreaction  Commission  and  its  rela- 
tion to  all  civic  activities,  the  building  of  com- 
munity interest  in  recreation,  the  development  of 
not  only  the  paid  but  the  volunteer  leader  and  pre- 
sentation of  the  many  special  programs  which  all 
be  worked  out  by  the  students  under  supervision. 

Each  student  does  one  hour  a  week  labora- 
tory work  with  a  supervisor  the  first  semester  and 
two  hours  a  week  the  second  semester.  This  work 
is  done  among  the  various  groups  organized 
under  the  Recreation  Commission  of  Highland 
Park,  including  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  playground 
groups,  swimming,  adult  gymnasium  groups,  field 
groups  in  team  games,  tournaments,  dramatic 
groups  for  all  ages,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Blue  Bird 


Girls,  Boy  Scouts  and  many  other  kinds  of  clut 
work. 

Some  of  the  work  in  this  course  was  begur 
in  the  Highland  Park  Municipal  Camps  at  Platt< 
Lake  where  special  courses  are  being  conductec 
in  camp  and  field  recreation  which  will  also  earn 
with  it  Junior  College  credits. 

This  course  is  conducted  by  T.  H.  Fewlass 
Superintendent  of  Recreation,  and  Miss  Nina  B 
Lamkin,  Assistant,  in  charge  of  work  among 
women  and  girls. 


The  American   Boy's 
Commonwealth 

BY 

JOSEPH  BERMAN 
Athletic  Director 

The  American  Boy's  Commonwealth  of  Chi 
cago,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  neither  ; 
gymnasium  nor  swimming  pool,  has  a  membership 
of  600  boys  and  a  record  of  having  had  mon 
teams  in  outside  competition  than  any  other  boys 
club  in  the  city. 

The  Commonwealth  uses  a  gymnasium  in  thi 
community  two  hours  a  week,  the  boys  paying  ; 
nominal  charge  for  its  rental.  A  second  gym 
nasium  serves  for  the  use  of  the  boys  one  morn 
ing  from  9:00  to  11:00.  From  11:00  to  12:(X 
the  boys  have  swimming  instruction. 

Some  of  the  activities  of  the  past  year  follow 

Four  uniformed  basketball  teams  have  playec 
out  a  regular  schedule  with  the  best  teams.  / 
"Peewee"  and  a  senior  swimming  team  have  hek 
dual  meets,  one  swimming  event  being  conductec 
each  week.  For  fifteen  weeks  one  track  and  fiel< 
event  was  scheduled  weekly,  and  interest  in  then 
ran  high  throughout  the  series.  Additional  activi 
ties  have  included  volley  ball  and  ice  skating,  ; 
great  many  boys  having  competed  in  the  variou 
meets  of  the  city. 

The  only  athletic  equipment  at  the  Club  is 
wrestling  mat  used  once  a  week  for  the  larg* 
wrestling  class.  Novice  and  club  championshi 
tournaments  were  held,  the  wrestling  team  win 
ning  three  dual  meets,  thereby  gaining  the  junio 
wrestling  title  of  Chicago.  Boxing,  too,  has  bee 
a  popular  sport. 

"Every  boy  a  participant"  is  our  motto,  ani 
the  American  Boys'  Commonwealth  is  know 
throughout  Chicago  for  clean  athletics  and  g 
sportsmanship. 
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Block    Playgrounds    in 
Newark 

"Another  chapter  has  been  written  in  the  history 
of  block  playgrounds  in  Newark,"  writes  Robert 
K.  Hanson,  Director  of  Metropolitan  Boys'  Work, 
Rotary  Club  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

"This  season  there  were  ten  street  playgrounds 
in  operation  which  provided  activities  for  over 
25,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes 
and  for  hundreds  of  mothers  and  fathers,  not  only 
as  spectators  but  as  participants  in  the  games.  It 
was  a  common  sight  to  see  baby  carriages  parked 
along  the  curb  with  the  mother  or  older  daughter 
playing  some  of  the  singing  games  with  their 
neighbors  and  the  father  of  the  family  cheering 
his  son  in  a  game  of  Poison  Circle  or  Snatch,  only 
later  to  fall  a  victim  of  the  germ  himself.  Soon 
he  would  be  in  the  circle  with  his  son,  playing  his 
hardest  to  show  that  he  was  not  as  old  as  his  son 
might  have  suggested  earlier  in  the  evening  at  the 
dinner  table.  In  one  Italian  district  the  older  men 
of  the  community  cleaned  up  a  vacant  lot  so  that 
they  might  play  their  national  game  Botch,  while 
across  the  street  their  wives  played  games  with 
the  children. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  play- 
ground season  was  the  special  event  marking  the 
close  of  these  block  playgrounds.  Each  center 
chose  the  event  it  most  desired.  This  promoted 
a  fine  community  spirit  and  the  results  were  far 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  originators  of  the 
plan.  Several  of  the  play  centers  had  baby  pa- 
rades and  a  number  doll  contests  for  the  girls 
and  athletics  for  the  boys.  Still  others  had  an 


evening  of  competitive  games  with  prizes  for 
the  winners. 

"On  each  of  the  playgrounds  there  were  two 
directors,  one  for  girls,  the  other  for  boys.  The 
games  were  grouped  according  to  ages.  On  one 
end  of  the  streets  the  little  children  would  be 
playing  Charlie  over  the  Water,  while  the  older 
sisters  in  the  next  circle  were  engaged  in  Farmer 
in  the  Dell.  With  the  starting  of  the  singing 
games  the  parents  of  the  children  would  line  the 
curb,  watching  with  fond  interest  as  their  chil- 
dren circled  in  the  games.  Soon  the  wise  direc- 
tor, scanning  the  spectators  along  the  curb,  would 
pick  out  one  of  the  adults  who,  she  felt,  knew  the 
game  well  enough  to  keep  it  going  while  she  went 
to  the  next  group  to  start  the  game.  In  this 
way  many  of  the  older  people  learned  leadership 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  enjoyed  themselves. 

"One  of  the  popular  games  among  the  older 
working  boys  was  cage  ball,  played  with  a  volley 
ball.  Games  of  cage  ball  and  volley  ball  played 
by  teams  of  fathers  against  sons  proved  keenly 
interesting. 

"Half-pint  bottles  of  milk  were  supplied  at 
cost  by  the  Newark  Milk  and  Cream  Company, 
and  thousands  of  bottles  were  sold  to  chil- 
dren. 

"A  number  of  city  departments  helped.  The 
City  Department  of  Streets  and  Public  Works 
insured  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets  by  flushing 
them  every  night.  The  police  were  on  guard 
against  possible  accidents,  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment kept  in  touch  with  the  streets  which  were 
closed.  Cooperation  of  these  departments,  to- 
gether with  the  help  given  by  private  organiza- 
tions, made  possible  a  highly  successful  season." 


Should  a  Child  Be  Happy  in  School 

From  an  educational  system  unlinked  with  the  business  of  life  we  may,  by  the  modern  multi- 
plication of  trade  and  industrial  and  commercial  secondary  schools,  swing  to  one  too  narrowly 
utilitarian. 

William  T.  Root,  professor  of  educational  psychology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  puts 
the  argument  this  way  : 

It  is  bad,  exceedingly  bad,  philosophy  to  spend  all  of  childhood  preparing  for  adult- 
hood and  all  of  adulthood  preparing  for  the  hereafter.  It  is  like  the  illusive  fata  mor- 
gana that  tricked  the  early  emigrant.  The  present  has  a  right  to  exist  for  its  intrinsic 
capacity  to  give  joy,,  without  apologies  to  the  future.  Part  of  the  difficulty  with  school 
folk  is  bad  philosophy;  a  failure  to  realize  the  justification  of  joy,  pure  joy,  interest, 
pure  interest — here  and  now,  without  any  reference  to  future  use. 

The  need  is  for  education  that  yields  the  fullest  and  richest  life  values  from  the  first  day  at 
school  to  the  last  day  on  earth.  — Collier's,  December  15,  1923 
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Battle  Creek  Head  Endorses 
Play  Movement 

Dr.  John  Harvey  Kellogg,  guiding  spirit  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  with  its  three  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  buildings  and  its  eighteen 
hundred  workers,  together  with  the  Battle  Creek 
College  which  has  nearly  five  hundred  students 
in  its  physical  education,  home  economics  and 
nursing  schools,  believes  in  play  for  young  and 
old. 

"Of  course  leadership  should  be  provided  for 
the  play  of  children.  Play  is  as  natural  as  eating, 
breathing,  sleeping,  or  any  of  the  other  natural 
functions  of  mind  or  body.  But  just  as  children 
need  to  be  guided  and  helped  to  eat,  sleep  and 
breathe  properly  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  may  result  therefrom,  so  they  must  also  be 
guided  and  helped  in  their  play  by  trained,  ex- 
perienced leaders  in  order  that  this  function  may 
contribute  to  the  highest  possible  development  of 
mind,  body  and  character. 

"Under  present-day  conditions  playgrounds, 
rightly  planned  and  properly  supervised,  are  an 
absolute  necessity  in  any  community.  And  they 
are  also  an  economy,  and  the  community  that 
fails  to  provide  them  simply  loads  itself  up  with 
a  burden  of  expense  resulting  from  the  ill  health, 
faulty  posture  and  development,  moral  delin- 
quency and  other  defects  which  invariably  result 
from  failure  to  make  such  provision." 

And  so  firmly  does  Dr.  Kellogg  believe  in  the 
value  of  play  that  some  years  ago  he  started  the 
playground  movement  in  Battle  Creek  by  buying 
and  equipping  at  his  personal  expense  a  large 
playground,  and  constructing  in  it  an  excellent 
swimming  pool.  Until  last  summer,  when  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  public  schools  for  their  use,  he 
provided  the  necessary  instructors  and  super- 
visors. Now,  however,  only  the  swimming  in- 
structors are  supplied  by  him,  but  a?  this  is  the 
only  swimming  pool  available  for  the  use  of  the 
playground  system  of  the  city  the  swimming  in- 
structors have  their  hands  full. 

"Our  cities  must  wake  up  to  the  needs  of  the 
children,"  continued  the  doctor.  "I  have  forty- 
two  myself  and  know  something  about  them. 
No,"  he  laughed,  "they  are  not  my  own.  I  never 
had  any  so  I  adopted  these,  one  by  one  as  the 
years  went  by,  and  I  couldn't  estimate  the  happi- 
ness they  have  given  me." 

"Do  adults  need  recreation?"  he  was  asked. 

"Of  course,  they  do !"  he  declared  emphatically, 


"and  the  older  ones  need  it  more  than  the  oth- 
ers. The  trouble  is  that  they  play  by  proxy  and 
devote  their  own  energies  to  over-eating  and  other 
stupid  excesses  and  then  wonder  why  they  have 
things  the  matter  with  them,  and  grow  old  be- 
fore their  time. 

"Any  middle-aged  person  who  will  can  prove 
for  himself  that  nothing  will  stop  the  advance  of 
old  Father  Time  as  effectually  as  the  playing  of 
active  games  of  the  social  recreation  type,  bowling 
on  the  green,  horseshoe  pitching,  swimming,  hik- 
ing, folk  dancing  and  community  singing,  to- 
gether with  the  many  other  simple  forms  of  play 
that  combine  physical  exercise  with  laughter  and 
sociability. 

"Yes,  I  know  communities  object  to  spending 
money  for  such  purposes,  *  yet  the  money  that 
would  be  saved,  to  individuals  and  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  would  far  exceed  the  cost, 
and  in  addition  there  would  be  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  these  advantages." 

Dr.  C.  Heald,  member  of  the  Sanitarium  staff 
and  president  of  the  Sanitarium  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, was  another  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
adult  recreation. 

"There  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  lack  of 
adequate  recreation  and  physical  and  nervous 
breakdown,"  said  he,  "and  one  thing  that  must 
be  done  with  a  large  percentage  of  the  patients 
who  come  here  is  to  teach  them  to  play — to  just 
relax,  let  go  of  their  worries  and  responsibilities, 
and  play.  And  it  is  doing  the  thing  yourself  that 
counts,  not  seeing  other  people  do  it. 

"Functional  nervous  disorders  and  various 
other  troubles  always  point  to  a  need  for  regular 
physical  play.  This  isn't  the  only  thing,  of  course, 
but  it  always  has  to  be  considered. 

"And  we  are  consistent  in  this  belief  as  to  the 
value  of  recreation  and  apply  it  to  our  hundreds 
of  employees  as  well  as  to  the  patients.  Volley 
ball,  indoor  baseball  and  other  activities  are  popu- 
lar during  the  winter.  We  have  two  five-inning 
games  an  evening  under  an  arrangement  that 
makes  it  possible  for  four  teams  to  participate, 
for  participation  and  not  looking  on  is  what  we 
are  after.  And  our  summer  program  is  even 
more  extensive. 

"Doctors,  department  heads,  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers and  bath  attendants  all  play  together  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  Position  is  forgotten  and  we 
are  men  together  learning  to  know  each  other 
better  and  also  learning  to  be  good  sports  with 
all  that  this  means— (-self  control,  cooperation  and 
fairness. 
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"It  is  what  every  community  needs,  for  as 
people  learn  to  play  together  they  learn  to  work 
together  and  to  understand  each  other  better." 

Dr.  Heald  specially  recommended  playground 
ball,  volley  ball  and  horseshoe  pitching  as  outdoor 
summer  games.  These,  he  pointed  out,  involve 
but  little  expense  or  danger  to  participants,  can 
be  played  by  those  not  physically  fit  for  more 
strenuous  games,  and  have  a  high  value  from  a 
physical  and  social  standpoint. 

Miss  Anna  Wells,  head  of  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, told  of  the  social  recreation  activities 
for  the  employees.  Parties,  moving  pictures, 
musicals,  lectures  and  numerous  other  activities 
designed  to  keep  mind  and  body  alert  and  active, 
and  promote  sociability  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"We  recognize  so  clearly,"  she  explained,  "that 
where  mental  and  physical  strain  is  involved,  as  it 
is  in  nursing  and  related  work,  the  relaxation  and 
-change  of  thought  induced  by  wholesome  recrea- 


tion is  essential  to  maintaining  efficiency  and  good 
spirits,  and  in  protecting  the  general  welfare  of 
the  worker." 


Playground     Equipment 

Earned   by   the   Daily 

Work  of  the  Pupils 

•By  ALICE  L.  HOLLAND 

One  of  the  problems  that  confront  a  small  rural 
school  is  that  of  adequate  equipment  for  the 
playground.  My  school  was  no  exception.  The 
schoolhouse  was  the  community  center,  but  notic- 
ing had  been  done  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  outdoor  recreation  for  the  children.  School 
funds,  as  usual,  were  provided  to  meet  regular 
needs  only,  among  which  playground  equipment 
had  never  been  listed. 

Could  the  children  earn  the  equipment?     Do- 


TEACHING  AND   LEARNING 

JAMES  ROBINSON 
The  Survey,  November,  1923 

It  is  being  found  by  those  who  embark  in  adult  education  that  text  books  make  almost  no 
appeal  to  grown-ups,  who  are  free  to  express  their  distaste  for  them. 

Teaching  is  one  thing,  learning,  as  we  are  slowly  coming  to  see,  quite  another.  Teaching 
aims  to  be  logical ;  learning  is  strangely  illogical,  or  rather,  has  its  own  logic  and  its  own  effective 
methods  which  have  hitherto  been  almost  completely  disregarded.  The  "principles"  or  "ele- 
ments" of  a  branch  of  science  are  really  the  ultimate  outcome  of  a  knowledge  of  it,  not  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  which  insinuates  it  into  our  minds. 

Let  anyone  review  what  he  has  learned  in  life.  He  will  find  that  his  effective  and  living 
knowledge  has  come  in  the  most  informal  and  seemingly  casual  manner.  It  has  crystallized  about 
unexpected  nuclei.  Chance  happenings  have  aroused  interest,  and  interest  has  bred  curiosity, 
and  curiosity  has  begotten  learning.  Most  of  what  passes  for  learning  is  a  kind  of  pitiful  affec- 
tation. The  student  says,  "I  have  had"  Latin  or  chemistry,  or  "I  took"  science  or  literature.  All 
is  safely  in  the  past  or  the  perfect  tense,  as  if  itwere  an  attack  of  pleurisy  or  a  boil. 

On  the  other  hand  when  one  of  Mr.  Wells'  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  has  finished 
his  Outline  of  History  he  does  not  say,  "I  have  had  history"  and — in  his  heart — "I  hope  never 
to  have  it  again."  And  why?  Because  Mr.  Wells  manages  to  humanize  the  past  of  mankind. 
He  may  make  mistakes,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  student;  he  may  make  rash  conjec- 
tures and  display  personal  preferences  in  commenting  on  Caesar  or  Napoleon,  but  people  who 
had  never  realized  the  general  way  in  which  man  came  about,  or  how  writing  originated ;  had 
never  thought  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha,  or  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  feel,  as  they  read,  something 
really  happening  in  them,  and  with  the  new  knowledge  things  never  seem  to  them  again  as  they 
seemed  before.  This  constitutes  learning. 

******** 

The  history  of  man's  achievements  and  growing  understanding  of  himself  and  his  world 
could  be  made  a  branch  of  study  beginning  early  and  running  through  all  the  years  of  school  and 
college.  For,  as  Francis  Bacon  said,  the  history  of  the  world  without  the  story  of  man's  edu- 
cation is  like  a  figure  of  the  mighty  giant  Polyphemus  with  his  single  eye  left  out. 
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ESTABLISHING  HORSESHOE  PITCHING  RECORDS 


ing  the  janitor  work  was  suggested.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  devise  a  plan  that  would  remove 
the  prosaic  element  from  the  work  and  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  pupils.  If  this  could  be  car- 
ried out  it  would  furnish  a  neat  sum  each  year 
toward  the  equipment  of  a  formerly  bare  play- 
ground. 

A  plan  was  suggested  and  adopted  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  The  sixteen  pupils  naturally 
divided  into  three  groups :  the  primary  grades, 
the  older  boys,  and  the  older  girls.  The  boys 
were  to  prepare  the  kindling  and  bring  it  in  with 
the  wood  for  fire ;  they  were  also  to  do  any  gen- 
eral repairing  about  the  school  that  might  be 
needed  from  time  to  time.  The  girls  were  to 
sweep,  dust,  and  wash  the  blackboards.  Erasers 
and  crayons  were  to  be  cared  for  by  the  smaller 
children.  Two  from  each  group  were  appointed 
to  their  respective  tasks  for  each  week,  and  each 
of  the  older  groups  elected  a  captain  to  see  that 
the  work  was  done.  The  younger  children  needed 
no  reminding,  as  they  were  inclined  to  overdo 
their  part. 

Once  a  quarter  classes  were  dismissed  for  a 
half-day  for  a  general  "clean-up,"  when  thte 
boys  looked  after  the  yard  and  rearranged  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  schoolroom,  and  the 
girls  washed  the  windows.  Light  refreshments 
were  provided  by  the  teacher  at  this  time. 

Earning  the  money  is  only  half  the  story.  It 
is  equally  important  to  plan  its  investment.  In 
fact  this  is  the  motive  that  makers  the  plan  a 
success.  Again  three  groups  were  formed,  this 
time  by  grades,  and  each  group  elected  a  repre- 
sentative. These  representatives,  acting  with  the 
teacher  and  a  secretary,  who  was  elected  by  the 
school,  formed  a  committee  to  decide  upon  and 
purchase  the  equipment. 

The  interest  of  the  children  in  obtaining  play- 
ground equipment  had  a  good  effect  on  the  par- 
ents. The  mothers  prepared  the  dinner  when  the 
fathers  came  with  their  teams  and  scrapers  to 
put  the  ground  in  good  condition.  Tennis,  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  and  volley  ball  are  being  played 
in  their  seasons,  and  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  pupils  gives  evidence  that 
the  wholesome  recreation  is  bearing  fruit. 

The  playground  equipment  has  proven  bene- 
ficial in  many  ways.  It  has  not  only  aided  the 
children  physically,  and  through  them  benefited 
the  homes,  but  it  has  made  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  community  spirit.  Best  of  all  it  has  helped 
to  teach  the  children  thrift,  industry,  business 
methods,  cooperation  in  production  and  owner- 


ship, and  representative  government — factors  that 
are  essential  to  our  nation's  future  well-being. — 
From  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans, 
October,  1924. 


The  Establishment  of 

Official  National 
Horseshoe  Pitching-  Records 

BY 

B.  G.  LEIGHTON,  Secretary 

National  Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

In  five  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment in  the  playing  of  horseshoes  by  both 
individual  players  and  players  en  masse.  Until 
recently  no  records,  authentic  or  otherwise,  had 
been  kept  of  the  progress  being  made  in  the  play- 
ing ability  of  the  players.  With  the  rapid  stand- 
ardization, however,  of  the  game  of  horseshoes, 
which  is  now  emerging  from  the  pioneer  and  ex- 
perimental stages,  comes  the  realization  of  two 
big  factors  important  in  the  development  of  the 
game.  They  are : 

1.  The  scientific  method  -of  throwing  the  shoe. 

2.  The  general  use  of  a  standard  score  card. 
Since  the  discovery  by  George  May,  of  Akron, 

Ohio,  that  by  holding  the  shoe  on  the  side  instead 
of  holding  it  with  a  finger  around  one  of  the  toe 
calks,  as  was  the  custom,  much  better  results 
could  be  secured,  there  has  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  pitching  everywhere.  What  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  the  game,  however, 
was  the  originating  in  1923  of  a  scientific  score 
card  through  the  use  of  which  an  accurate  record 
may  be  kept  of  each  player's  throw  by  innings. 
The  card  shows  the  points  scored,  the  ringers  and 
double  ringers  made,  the  number  of  shoes  thrown 
and  the  percentage  of  ringers  made.  Not  only  is 
it  possible  to  know  when  a  record  has  been  broken 
but  each  player  can  accurately  measure  the  im- 
provement made  in  his  play  and  players  can  be 
easily  classified  according  to  their  ringer  ability. 
This  method  of  scoring  makes  possible  in  the  case 
of  team  competition  the  use  of  a  handicap  system 
which,  it  is  predicted,  will  be  the  third  big  de- 
velopment in  the  horseshoe  game. 

From  time  to  time  national  records  have  been 
reported  established  and  broken.  Usually  it  was 
a  guess.  Under  what  conditions  a  game  was 
played,  who  the  officials  were  and  who  witnessed 
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the  game  were  facts  never  reported.  In  most 
cases  the  supposedly  new  record  was  made  in  a 
contest  not  sanctioned,  scores  were  kept  in  a 
haphazard  manner  and  no  report  was  made  to 
the  national  association.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  for  recognition  of  records  made  at  other  than 
national  tournaments.  The  compilation  of  offi- 
cial national  records  shows  distinctly  the  progress 
being  made  in  pitching.  In  1919  it  was  thought 
that  only  one  record  could  be  made  in  horseshoe 
pitching.  Today  eight  different  records  have  been 
established  and  the  prediction  of  a  ninth  record 
has  been  made.  Not  only  is  it  possible  to  estab- 
lish records  for  the  game  as  a  whole  but  also  for 
each  of  the  five  classes  of  players — men's  pro- 
fessional, women's  professional,  men's  amateur, 
women's  amateur  and  boys'  amateur  classes.  The 
writer  predicts  that  the  perfect  game  in  horseshoe, 
played  by  two  contestants  and  tournament  com- 
petition, one  of  the  players  scoring  seventeen  or 
more  consecutive  ringers  for  a  total  of  fifty-one 
points,  will  soon  be  a  reality. 


Horseshoe  Pitching  in 
Flint,  Michigan 

The  municipal  horseshoe  courts  in  Flint,  con- 
structed by  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
Park  Board,  are  proving  a  great  asset  to  the  rec- 
reation of  the  city.  Since  they  have  been  com- 
pleted a  four-team  league  has  been  holding  its 
weekly  contest  on  the  new  courts  and  the  second 
annual  horseshoe  tournament  held  there  with  more 
than  thirty  entries  proved  a  great  success.  Fac- 
tory laborers,  foremen,  superintendents,  business 
men  and  city  and  county  officials  played  in  the 
tournament.  Each  night  during  the  tournament 
several  hundred  spectators  watched  the  contest. 
The  winner  was  presented  with  a  trophy  from  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  are  twelve  concrete  courts,  tile  drained, 
with  foul  lines  for  both  men  and  women  pitchers. 
Overhead  lights  have  been  installed  and  a  low 
wire  fence  built  to  protect  spectators.  Night  pitch- 
ing has  been  made  a  specialty.  Saginaw  Valley 
matches  are  now  being  arranged  for  one  after- 
noon and  evening  a  week. 

The  courts  are  free,  no  fee  nor  membership 
being  charged  for  their  use.  There  is,  however, 
a  Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association  with  $1.00  a 
year  membership,  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  sport.  This  organization  is  steadily 
growing  and  is  aiding  materially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  game. 


For  the  Question  Box 

Here  is  an  inquiry  from  a  worker  who  is  looking  for 
light. 

"We  need  information  on  semi-professional  leagues 
and  their  use  of  municipal  parks.  We  face  the  prob- 
lem here  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  in- 
terested in  a  semi-professional  league  while  the  parks 
and  schools  are  endeavoring  to  confine  all  their  activi- 
ties to  purely  amateur  games.  The  difficulty  arises  over 
the  use  of  a  city  park  for  the  professional  games." 

Who  will  help   answer   this   question? 

"Do  you  have  any  records  showing  the  uses  to  which 
community  buildings  are  being  put?  We  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  musical,  dramatic  and  other  art  phases 
of  such  use,  stressing  particularly  the  number  of  art 
efforts,  the  size  of  audiences,  the  effective  results  secured 
by  an  increased  demand  and  interest,  and  similar  phases 
of  a  project  of  this  kind." 


Recreation  Executives' 
Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  523) 

may  be  found  another  aspect  of  the  health  prob- 
lem. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  +he  function  of  the  recreation  department  to 
provide  camps  for  undernourished  children.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  function  for  the  recreation  department. 

SESSION  IV 

F.  S.  MATHEWSON,  Chairman 

Superintendent,  Recreation  Commission 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

What  Apparatus  Is  of  Most  Value?  What 
Are  the  Relative  Dangers  of  the  Various  Pieces 
of  Apparatus?  What  Is  the  Minimum  Amount 
of  Apparatus  Which  Should  Be  Placed  on  the 
Playground? 

The  discussion  of  this  question  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Raymond,  of  Minneapolis,  who  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  there  should  be  more  apparatus 
play  because  of  the  physical  development  possible 
through  apparatus  and  gymnastic  activities.  The 
giant  stride,  Mr.  Raymond  said,  has  been  dropped 
from  the  Minneapolis  playgrounds,  and  in  that 
city  it  has  been  found  that  the  slide  14'  to  16' 
high  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  appara- 
tus and  one  which  has  caused  no  trouble.  Among 
the  desirable  pieces  of  apparatus,  Mr.  Raymond 
mentioned  a  double  set  of  gymnasium  frames, 
swings,  teeters,  traveling  rings,  horizontal  lad- 
der and  small  slides  for  girls ;  for  boys  a  horse 
buck,  high  bar,  swinging  ropes  and  high  ladder. 
On  the  Minneapolis  playgrounds  there  are  merry- 
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go-rounds  but  no  trick  apparatus.  There  should 
be  a  program  of  gymnastic  work  and  apparatus 
for  other  than  small  children  and  the  instructors 
should  know  how  to  use  the  apparatus. 

C.  H.  English  told  of  the  results  of  a  study  of 
accidents  on  the  school  playgrounds  of  Chicago 
covering  a  period  of  nine  months — January  to 
September  30th.  The  total  average  attendance 
during  this  period  was  over  5,000,000.  There 
were  66  accidents  on  apparatus,  23  accidents  in 
the  playing  of  games  and  17  miscellaneous  acci- 
dents, making  a  total  of  106.  The  pieces  of 
apparatus  on  which  the  accidents  occurred  and 
the  number  of  accidents  are  as  follows : 

Circle  Bar 1 

Horizontal  Bar 2 

Parallel  Bar 2 

Slanting   Ladder    11 

Teeter  Ladder 9 

Pole  Ladder  2 

Teeter  Totter  4 

Ocean  Wave 2 

Swinging  Rings 6 

Athletic  Slide  10 

Lawn  Swing 11 

Rope  Swing 3 

Giant  Stride   .  3 


Total    66 

Mr.  English  stated  that  two  Chicago  boys  re- 
cently lost  their  lives  on  the  lawn  swing.  There 
has  been  some  question  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
of  the  desirability  of  the  giant  stride. 

To  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance 
of  the  right  use  of  apparatus  those  who  deliber- 
ately use  it  incorrectly  are  expelled  for  a  two-week 
period. 

On  the  question  of  liability  for  accident  one 
executive  stated  that  suits  against  the  city  are 
very  likely  to  be  won  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
workers  were  on  the  job  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. If  it  is  possible  to  prove  that  they  were 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, recreation  departments  should  not  be  held 
liable.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  show  negligence 
.or  defective  apparatus,  the  city  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible. State  laws,  however,  vary  in  regard 
to  the  matter  and  the  age  of  the  party  does  not 
free  the  city  from  the  responsibility.  It  is  al- 
ways wise,  it  is  suggested,  to  have  printed  rules 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  apparatus  and  the 


grounds  placed  where  all  may  see  them  and  to 
indicate  the  range  of  responsibility. 

C.  E.  Brewer  discussed  the  question  How 
Much  Landscaping  and  What  Type  of  Landscap- 
ing Should  Be  on  the  Playground?  The  element 
of  beauty,  he  said,  must  not  be  overlooked  in 
playground  planning  and  there  should  be  as  much 
landscaping  as  can  be  had  without  decreasing  the 
amount  of  free  play  space.  There  is  no  place  on 
the  playground  for  flower  beds  except  possibly 
in  irregular  corners,  and  a  recreation  department 
ought  not  to  spend  much  money  on  them.  Where 
shrubs  are  desired  as  screens  the  fence  should  be 
set  back  and  the  shrubs  planted  between  the  fence 
and  the  sidewalk  but  not  close  enough  to  the  side- 
walk to  interfere  with  pedestrian  traffic.  Trees 
should  be  planted  along  the  fence  or  the  border 
of  the  playground  and  near  the  apparatus,  sand- 
boxes and  places  where  handcraft  activities  are 
carried  on.  Such  trees  should  be  of  the  variety 
which  grow  quickly  and  provide  dense  shade. 

All  playgrounds  should  be  fenced  not  only  be- 
cause fences  improve  the  appearance  of  the  play- 
ground and  the  abutting  property  but  because 
they  are  a  safety  first  measure.  Children  are  not 
apt  to  run  heedlessly  off  the  playground  and  un- 
der the  wheels  of  traffic  if  there  is  a  fence  around 
the  ground.  Fences  also  reduce  the  problem  of 
landscaping  as  flowering  vines,  rambler  roses  and 
other  climbing  species  of  plants  along  the  fence 
greatly  improve  the  playground. 

Surfacing  is  a  big  problem.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  grass  grow  when  it  is  being  constantly 
trampled  down,  but  a  bare  playground  is  unattrac- 
tive and  the  dust  a  nuisance  to  the  neighboring 
houses.  A  suitable  playground  surface  must  be 
porous  enough  for  drainage  yet  firm  enough  to 
stand  up  under  constant  use  when  it  is  wet  and 
not  raise  a  dust  when  it  is  dry.  Gravel,  cinders 
and  cement  have  not  proven  satisfactory.  Asphalt 
is  too  expensive  and  hot. 

Detroit  has  found  that  a  surfacing  of  lime- 
stone screenings  and  calcium  chloride  has  proven 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  porous,  drains  easily  and 
can  be  used  immediately  after  a  rain.  It  does  not 
develop  soft  spots  and  it  is  soft  after  a  thaw,  yet 
packs  down  readily  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  This  surfacing  has  a  foundation  of  4" 
of  hard  cinders  wet  down  and  rolled  with  a  steam 
roller,  the  cinders  being  kept  wet  during  the  roll- 
ing process.  Next,  limestone  screenings  are  ap- 
plied to  the  depth  of  3".  This  surface  is  also  wet 
down  and  rolled  to  a  true  grade  with  a  horse- 
(Continued  on  page  557) 


The  Playground  World 
Endorses  Evcrwear 

We  exhibited  a  part  of  our  line  of  playground  apparatus  at 
the  1924  Congress  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  and  while  our  steadily 
increasing  business  testifies  to  the  growing  popularity  of  Ever- 
wear,  yet  the  unsolicited  endorsements  we  there  received  were 
extremely  gratifying. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  believe  in  Everwear  Steel  Play- 
ground Apparatus,  since  we  make  it,  but  to  hear  the  enthusiastic 
stories  of  those  who  use  it  daily  on  their  playgrounds,  year  in 
and  year  out,  is,  after  all,  the  thing  which  interests  you. 

Without  exception  the  friends  of  Everwear,  who  visited  our 
exhibit,  spoke  of  its  safety,  its  durability,  its  beauty  or  its  play- 
ability  and  stated  that  they  were  determined  to  continue  to  stand- 
ardize on  it  alone,  as  it  alone  rendered  the  type  of  play  and 
recreation  service  which  they  desired  for  their  playgrounds. 

The  best  possible  advertisement  for  Everwear  Steel  Playground 
Apparatus  is  found  in  the  comments  of  those  who  have  learned 
to  know  it  through  working  with  it.  Ask  them ! 

Are  you  using  Everwear  Steel  Playground  Apparatus  on  your 
playgrounds,  or  is  this  one  pleasure,  one  satisfaction,  deferred? 

May  we  send  our  catalog  as  your  guide  in  future  purchases  of 
playground  equipment? 

The  Everwear  Manufacturing  Co. 

Springfield,   Ohio 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Official 


Spalding  equipment  is  not 
made  for  ornament  but  for 
hard  usage  on  the  athletic  field. 


That  is  why  leading  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country 
adopt  and  endorse  equipment 
bearing  the  Spalding  Trade 
Mark. 


Foot  Ball.  The  Spalding  No. 
J5  Official  Intercollegiate  Foot 
Ball — the  ball  played  in  all 
important  contests. 


Basket  Ball.  The  Spalding 
No.  M  Basket  Ball — the  orig- 
inal ball  of  the  game. 


Send  for  a  copy  of  the 
Spalding  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue.  Contains  pictures 
and  prices  of  everything  for 
every  sport.  Mailed  free. 


Gymnasium  and  Playground  Contract  Dept. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


Book  Reviews 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  EXERCISE  by  James  Huff  McCurdy, 
M.D.,  M.P.E.     Published  by  the  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  Springfield,  Mass.   Price  $3.00 
Dr.  McCurdy  has  brought  to  the  writing  of  this  book 
years    of    practical   experience    and   of    research    in   the 
field  of  physical  education.     His  book  based  as  it  is  on 
experience    and    definite    knowledge    constitutes    a   most 
practical  guide  on  the  physiology  of  exercise.     It  per- 
forms a  real  service  in  setting  forth  facts  as  they  are 
now  known  about  the  workings  of  the  body  under  stress. 

ROADS  TO  SOCIAL  PEACE  by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Published  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  Price 
$1.50 

To  promote  social  peace  is  the  object  of  Professor 
Ross  in  writing  this  volume,  which  reflects  the  author's 
usual  directness  and  willingness  to  face  facts.  The 
analyses  of  situations  which  at  present  are  disturbing 
the  social  peace  of  the  nation  and  the  suggestions  of  ways 
in  which  peace  may  be  secured  and  made  permanent 
are  exceedingly  stimulating.  The  main  topics  discussed 
are :  The  Avoidance  of  Sectionalism,  the  Quenching  of 
Sectarian  Strife,  the  Promotion  of  Peace  Among  Na- 
tionalities, the  Mitigation  of  Class  Struggle  and  the 
Allaying  of  Town-Country  Conflict. 

For  the  community  worker  interested  in  citizenship 
building  among  foreign  and  native  born,  the  book  offers 
much  that  is  helpful. 

OFFICIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
WOMEN'S    ATHLETICS    1924-25.      Published    by    the 
American    Sports    Publishing    Company,    45    Rose 
Street,  New  York  City.     Price  $0.25 
The   1923-24   issue  of   the   Official   Handbook  of   the 
National  Committee  on  Women's  Athletics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Education  Association  is  now  ready   for 
distribution.      This    booklet    marks    a    distinct    advance 
over  the  first  handbook  in  that  the  work  of  another  year 
of  experimentation  and  research  has  enabled  the  Commit- 
tee to  speak  with  greater  authority  on  certain  much  dis- 
cussed problems  of  athletics  for  girls  and  women. 

The  booklet  contains  the  records  of  actions  taken  and 
policies  adopted  by  the  Women's  Committee,  special  ar- 
ticles relating  in  general  to  girls'  athletics  and  official 
rules  for  the  athletic  activities  most  recently  taken  over 
by  the  Committee  for  standardization — swimming,  track 
and  field  athletics  and  soccer.  It  also  contains  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  work  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  whose  activities 
in  the  creating  of  standards  for  women's  athletics  and 
in  program-making  has  aroused  much  interest. 

Every  recreation  worker  should  have  as  a  working 
tool  a  copy  of  the  handbook. 

AMATEUR  CIRCUS  LIFE,  By  Ernest  Balch.  Published 
by  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City.  Price 
$0.75 

A  fund  of  information  is  available  in  this  book  re- 
garding the  amateur  circus  program,  the  preparation 
for  it,  costumes  and  discipline,  clown  work  and  all  the 
various  fascinating  activities  which  make  up  the  amateur 
circus.  But  the  most  interesting  feature  about  the  book 
is  the  fact  that  the  author  has  built  up  around  the  circus 
idea  a  method  of  physical  development  based  on  the  ten 
elements  of  simple  tumbling. 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  SPORTSMANSHIP  EDUCATION.   By  S.  C. 
Staley,   Bureau   of   Educational    Research,    Circular 
No.  28,  University  of   Illinois,   Urbana,  Illinois. 
That  good  sportsmanship  is  the  product  of  a  program 
of  education  is  the  thesis  of  this  pamphlet  which  sug- 
gests the  following  methods  of  carrying  on  such  a  cam- 
paign of  education :  The  education  of  members  of  the 
faculty;    the   annual    election   of    a   sportsmanship   com- 
mittee ;  the  annual  discussion  and  adoption  of  a  code  of 
sportsmanship;  the  conduct  of  an  annual  sportsmanship 
contest ;  the  annual  recognition  of  the  best  sportsmen ; 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
to  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Division  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


the  education  of  the  general  public  and  constant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  adult  leaders  and  the  sportsmanship 
committee. 

The  pamphlet  also  discusses  the  question,  "Should 
sportsmanship  be  recognized  in  competitive  athletics?" 
and  takes  up  the  amateur  honor  code  in  competitive  ath- 
letics. 

REPORT  OF  THE  ADVISORY  DANCE  HALL  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  WOMEN'S  CITY  CLUB  AND  THE  CITY  RECREA- 
TION COMMITTEE.  By  Maria  Ward  Lambin.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Advisory  Dance  Hall  Committee,  22 
Park  avenue,  New  York  City.  Price  $0.25 

In  1909  the  Committee  on  Amusement  Resources  for 
Working  Girls  made  an  investigation  of  the  amusement 
resources  of  adolescent  girls  in  New  York  City.  As  a 
result  of  the  investigation  and  the  work  which  followed 
it,  the  first  law  licensing  and  regulating  dance  halls  was 
passed.  Since  1911  when  the  first  law  became  operative, 
many  changes  have  taken  place.  The  most  vicious  type 
of  dance  hall  which  was  really  the  meeting  place  for  the 
underworld  has  been  more  or  less  completely  wiped  out. 

The  Committee  on  Amusement  Resources  went  out 
of  existence  as  such  about  nine  years  ago,  but  from  time 
to  time  investigations  have  been  made  and  cooperation 
effected  between  the  Department  of  Licenses  and  some 
of  the  social  agencies  interested.  Recently  a  group  of 
these  agencies  interested -in  recreation  and  prevention  of 
delinquency  met  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Recrea- 
tion Committee  to  take  action  on  the  complaints  of  con- 
ditions in  dance  halls  made  by  various  agencies  dealing 
with  girls.  Mrs.  Belle  Linder  Moskowitz  was  made 
Chairman  of  a  Dance  Hall  Advisory  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  survey  existing  conditions.  In  1923-24  the 
investigation  was  carried  on  by  Maria  Ward  Lambin 
and  a  group  of  volunteers.  The  results  of  this  study  are 
now  available  together  with  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations. The  material  published  in  the  report  will  be 
of  very  practical  value  to  cities  throughout  the  country. 


WISCONSIN  READING  CIRCLE  ANNUAL.  Issued  by  the 
State  Reading  Circle  Board,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
The  1924-1925  Annual  of  the  Wisconsin  Reading 
Circle  which  has  just  appeared  contains  much  in  the  way 
of  practical  and  helpful  suggestions  for  books  for  young 
people's  reading  circles.  The  arrangement  according 
to  grades  and  high  schools  is  particularly  helpful.  Clas- 
sifications are  made  under  the  subjects :  Easy  Reading 
and  Picture  Books,  Stories  and  Readers,  Animal  and 
Nature  Stories,  Things  to  Make  and  Do,  Men  and  Deeds 
of  Many  Lands,  Literature  and  Folk  Lore,  Mythology, 
Useful  Arts  and  Fine  Arts,  Science  and  Nature,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  Biographies,  Natural  Science  and  Ani- 
mal Stories,  Fiction  and  similar  subjects.  The  Annual 
also  contains  suggestions  and  bibliographies  for  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Reading  Circles  and  School  Patrons' 
Circles. 

OLD  TUNES,  NEW  RIMES  AND  GAMES.  By  .Mari  R. 
Hofer.  Published  by  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Not  a  recent  publication  but  a  very  helpful  one  is  this 
book  of  Miss  Hofer's,  whose  books  Singing  Games  Old 
and  New  and  Popular  Folk  Games  and  Dances  have  long 
been  used  in  kindergartens,  grades  and  on  playgrounds. 
"Dancing  steps,"  Miss  Hofer  says,  "are  only  the  run, 
walk,  hop,  of  our  childhood  polished  into  artistic  beauty." 
This  she  has  kept  in  mind  in  the  selection  of  the  thirty- 
one  games  which  with  music  make  up  this  inexpensive 
booklet. 

THE  WORLD'S  BEST  CONUNDRUMS  AND  RIDDLES  OF  ALL 
AGESU  By  J.  Gilchrist  Lawsori.  Published  by 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York  City. 
Price  $2.00 

To  the  leader  of  social  gatherings  who  realizes  how 
easily  and  effectively  riddles  may  be  used  as  ice  breakers 
and  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  program,  this  book  will  make 
its  appeal.  Thousands  of  conundrums  have  been  brought 
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Get  the  Latest 
Improved  Apparatus 


Patents  Pending 


We  manufacture  Circle 
Travel  Rings,  Parazontal 
Bars,  Rock-a-Bye  Swings, 
Safety  Platform  Slides, 
Flying  Swings,  Circle 
Waves,  Climbing  Trees, 
etc.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Aluminum 
bronze  fittings,  Roller 
bearings  equipped  with 
Alemite  greasing  nipple. 
Durability  and  safety 
first. 


Parazontal  Bars 

Accommodates  a  large  number  of  children 

Send  for  Catalog 

PATTERSON-WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  San  JOSE,  CALIF. 


together — some  of  them  new  and  original,  others  thou- 
sands of  years  or  centuries  old. 


MACHINE  DRAWING  PROBLEMS.  By  Berg  and  Elleson. 
Published  by  the  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Il- 
linois. Price  $1.60 

For  the  boy  who  is  interested  in  machinery  this  book 
will  make  its  appeal.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  text 
matter  and  a  course  of  problems  embodying  some  of  the 
fundamental  elements  of  machine  construction.  The 
problems  have  been  so  chosen  as  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  most  common  principles  and  materials  used  in 
machine  construction  and  to  offer  training  in  the  mak- 
ing of  complete  drawings  of  machine  details  and  small 
machines. 

GOLF  GUIDE.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No.  3  R. 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  New  York 
City.  Price  $.25 

The  Golf  Guide  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  game 
that  the  other  annuals  of  the  Spalding  series  hold  in  their 
respective  sports.  Pictures,  records  and  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest  comprise  the  contents.  A  new  feature  of 
this  year's  Guide  is  the  chapter  entitled  Blind  Word 
Traps  and  Hazards  in  the  Golf  Rules.  The  playing  rules 
are  printed  in  a  novel,  detachable  form,  permitting  of 
extraction  from  the  main  portion  of  the  book. 


NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION  FOOT 
BALL  RULES  1924.  Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No. 
200R.  American  Sports  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  City.  Price  $.25 

Collegiate  reviews,  scholastic  reviews,  a  record  section 
and  the  official  play  rules  in  a  separately  bound,  de- 
tached form,  make  up  this  official  intercollegiate  foot  ball 
guide,  the  latest  addition  to  the  Athletic  Library. 


Magazines   and   Pamphlets 
Recently  Received 

Ccmtaining  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation    Workers 
and  Officials 
MAGAZINES 

Parks  &  Recreation — September-October,   1924 
Shreveport's  Golf  Course,  by  David  G.  MacMillan 
A    Feasible    Plan   to   Finance    Municipal    Golf    Links 

without  Taxing  the  Public,  by  Theodore  Wirth 
Miami's  Parks 

Child   Welfare  Magazine — October,    1924 
A  Commission  on  Recreation,  by  Mrs.  Hogue  Stinch- 

comb 
This  article  describes  the  recreation  work  being  done 

in  Highland  Park,  Michigan 
The  Common  Good — August  30,  1924 

Boys'  Club  and  School  Number 
Hobbies— October,  1924 

This  issue  contains  a  list  of  slides  available  from  the 
Visual  Education  Department  of  the  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences. 
Nation's  Health—  October,  1924 

Playgrounds,  Past  and  Present 
Motor  View — October,  1924 

What  Are  Our  Children  Worth?  by  William  F.  Mc- 

Dermott 

This  article  describes  the  extensive  program  of  or- 
ganized recreation  being  carried  on  in  the  schools  of 
Chicago  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Many  interesting  activities  are  de- 
scribed. 

PAMPHLETS 

Child  Labor  on  the  Stage  in  San  Francisco — Published 
by  The  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  995  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Recreation  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  September,  1923-1924 

Annual  Report  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Commis- 
sioners of  Worcester,  Mass.,  1923 

The  Influence  of  Zoning  on  the  Design  of  Public  Recre- 
ation Facilities — By  C.  E.  Brewer 
Published  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

Thrift  Education — A  report  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Thrift  Education  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June 
27  and  28,  1924. 

Obtainable  from  The  National  Education  Association, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price 
50c 

Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  1923 

Hoiv  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a  School  and  Community 
Fair.  By  Amanda  Stoltzfus,  University  of  Texas, 
Bulletin  No.  2409,  Austin,  Texas 

City  of  Mihvaukee — Report  of  the  Common  Council 
for  1923 

Annual  Report  of  the  City  of  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1924 

Vote  for  Proposition  No.  1 — A  pamphlet  explaining  to 
the  voters  of  New  York  State  the  $15,000,000  bond 
issue  to  be  used  for  establishing  new  state  parks  and 
improving  the  existing  ones.  Available  from  The 
New  York  State  Council  of  Parks,  302  Broadway, 
New  York  City 
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roller.  Calcium  chloride  is  applied  at 
about  li/>  pounds  per  square  foot.  Following 
this,  y$"  of  sharp  torpedo  sand  is  put  on.  The 
calcium  chloride  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air 
and  forms  a  binder  with  the  sand  and  limestone 
screenings,  giving  a  smooth,  white,  dustless  finish 
to  the  playground. 

Buildings  are  essential  to  the  playground.  'It  is 
better  to  have  buildings  of  brick,  steel  or  cement 
than  of  wood.  The  design  of  the  building  should 
conform  architecturally  to  the  surrounding  build- 
ings. Detroit  has  twelve  shelter  houses  which  are 
lighted  through  the  roof.  They  are  constructed 
of  concrete  and  wire  cut  brick  and  all  plumbing 
equipment  is  automatic  without  valves  or  fixtures 
which  can  be  destroyed.  Each  of  the  houses  is 
20'  x  20'  containing  a  store  room,  drinking  foun- 
tains and  lavatories  for  boys  and  girls. 

Report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 

The  Resolutions  Committee,  composed  of  Jay 
B.  Nash,  of  Oakland;  Dr.  William  Burdick,  of 
Baltimore,  and  C.  Seymour  Bullock,  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved :  That  the  playground  executives  ex- 
press their  appreciation  of  the  provisions  made  for 
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SPECIAL   COMBINATION    OFFER 


THE  ATHLETIC  JOURNAL 

A  magazine  for  athletic  coaches  and  physical  directors 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation 
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this  conference  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  in  1924  and  request  that  a  similar  con- 
ference be  provided  in  the  program  of  subsequent 
Congresses. 

This  resolution  was  passed. 

Resolved :  That  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  be  requested  to  ap- 
point a  committee  composed  of  members  of  this 
Superintendents'  conference,  who  shall  propose  a 
plan  for  the  playing  of  inter-city  baseball.  That 
this  committee  be  instructed  to  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  such  inter-city  games 
shall  be  played. 

This  resolution  was  passed. 

Resolved :  That  the  Superintendents  of  Rec- 
reation assembled  at  Atlantic  City  offer  their  per- 
sonal services  in  the  promotion  of  wholesome 
recreation  in  industries  in  the  various  communi- 
ties where  they  reside,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved :  That  the  Superin- 
tendents offer  their  services  to  promote  recrea- 
tional activities  in  the  various  communities  adja- 
cent to  the  city  where  they  are  employed. 

This  resolution  was  passed. 

Resolved :  That  the  giving  of  cash  or  merchan- 
dise prizes  for  the  promotion  of  play  and  recrea- 
tional activities  be  vigorously  disapproved. 

Resolved :  That  prizes  which  may  be  in  any 
sense  considered  as  rewards  or  desired  for  their 
intrinsic  value  shall  be  discouraged  as  a  method 
of  organization  in  play  and  recreational  activities. 

These  two  resolutions  created  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  some  of  the  executives  feeling  it  should 
be  limited  to  the  promotion  of  formal  play  or  to 
activities  promoted  by  the  recreation  department 
and  not  to  community  activities  such  as  Fourth 
of  July  and  Hallowe'en  celebrations. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussion  of  these  two  reso- 
lutions they  were  laid  on  the  table, 
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Rhythm  is  the  absolutely  essential 
element  in  all  physical  exercise  and 
play.  Pulses  are  set  bounding,  and 
the  body  is  guided  into  sane,  strong, 
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bent  and  curved  into  graceful,  health- 
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rhythm  wedded  to  strong  melody  sets 


an  even  pace,  carries  along  the  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  and  the  sense 
of  pleasure,  and  also  supplies  the 
urge  to  active  interest  through  the 
aroused  sense  of  beauty  in  the  mel- 
ody. Children  love  to  work  and  play 
to  MUSIC.  Why  deprive  them  of  this 
joy?  For  information  on  more  than 
one  hundred  folk  dances,  drills,  mi- 
metic play,  etc.,  etc.,  see  the  booklet 
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Coasting  in  the  Sunny  South. — To  the 
Houston,  Texas,  playgrounds  go  the  laurels  for 
having  brought  the  zest  of  sledding  to  a  snowless 
slope.  In  that  southern  city  a  sledding  race  was 
recently  held  down  the  grass-grown  bank  of  a 
ravine  in  Woodland  Park  with  ribbons  awarded 
for  the  fastest  sleds.  The  sleds  were  just  like 
northern  sleds,  but  the  flat  runners  were  vigor- 
ously sandpapered  until  perfectly  smooth  and  then 
thoroughly  polished  with  wax  and  candle  ends. 
The  boys  insisted  that  the  sledding  was  "great." 
Warm  and  sunny  weather  and  green  trees  aren't 
going  to  deprive  Houston  children  of  their  winter 
sports.  Miss  Fonde,  Playground  Superintendent 
and  Mr.  Nathan  Mallinson  are  responsible  for 
this  latest  joy  to  Houston's  youngest  inhabitants. 

Winter  Sports  in  Portland,  Maine. — As  a 

substitute  for  street  coasting  in  Portland,  Maine, 
the  Recreation  Commission  is  erecting  toboggan 
slides  at  Deering  Oaks  Park  and  at  other  grounds 
in  the  city. 

The  popularity  of  the  slide  on  the  Western 
Promenade  convinced  the  Commission  of  the  ad- 
visability of  multiplying  the  number  of  such 
facilities.  The  slide  on  the  Promenade,  which 
follows  the  contour  of  the  bank,  is  of  regular  size 
and  construction  and  has  a  drop-start,  the  tobog- 
gan sitting  absolutely  flat  while  being  loaded. 
When  a  toboggan  is  ready  to  start,  the  moving 
of  a  lever  tilts  the  platform  and  the  toboggan 
moves  down  the  chute. 

The  provision  of  skating  rinks  is  another  phase 
of  the  winter  sports  program.  In  Deering  Oaks 
I 'ark  the  pond  which  gives  so  much  pleasure  in 
the  summer  season  furnishes  one  of  the  largest 
skating  surfaces  available  in  any  community  not 
located  on  a  river.  A  number  of  artificial  rinks 
are  provided  in  other  parts  of  the  city  by  flooding 
playgrounds  and  vacant  lots. 

Granville  R.  Lee,  Supervisor  of  Recreation,  has 
wisely  issued  through  the  local  press  an  appeal 
to  parents  to  see  that  their  children  do  not  attempt 


to  skate  until  the  ponds  and  rinks  are  thoroughly 
frozen.  Proper  supervision  of  winter  sports  and 
proper  construction  of  toboggans  and  similar 
facilities  are  exceedingly  important  considerations. 

In  Ye  Olden  Times.— "One  ye  day  called 
Christmas,  ye  Govr.  called  them  out  to  worke,  (as 
was  used,)  but  ye  most  of  this  new  company  ex- 
cused themselves  and  said  it  wente  against  their 
consciences  to  work  on  yt  day.  So  ye  Govr. 
tould  them  that  if  they  made  it  a  mater  of  con- 
science, he  would  spare  them  until  they  were 
better  informed.  So  he  led  away  ye  rest  and  left 
them,  but  when  they  came  home  at  noone  from 
their  worke,  he  found  them  in  ye  streete  at  play, 
openly ;  some  pitching  ye  barr,  and  some  at  stoole- 
ball,  and  such  like  sports.  So  he  went  to  them, 
and  tooke  away  their  implements,  and  tould  them 
that  was  against  his  conscience,  that  they  should 
play  and  others  worke.  If  they  made  ye  keeping 
of  it  a  mater  of  devotion,  let  them  kepe  their 
houses,  but  there  should  be  no  gaming  or  revelling 
in  ye  streets.  Since  which  time  nothing  hath  been 
atempted  that  way,  at  least  openly." 

(From  Bradford's  History  of  the  Plymouth 
Plantation.) 

At  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire. — The  town  of 
Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  has  recently  dedicated 
a  new  town  hall,  a  handsome,  red  brick  building 
costing  $200,000.  In  addition  to  the  town  offices, 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  court  room  and  jail,  the  building  contains  a 
large  auditorium  with  a  well-equipped  stage,  and 
a  town  banquet  room  with  a  well-furnished 
kitchen. 

Lebanon  also  has  a  community  house  which  is 
constantly  in  use  by  all  organizations  of  the  com- 
munity. In  connection  with  the  program  are 
luncheon  clubs  for  boys  and  girls,  modelled  after 
the  Rotary  Club,  which  meet  weekly.  The  house 
is  widely  used  by  local  organizations  such  as  the 
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women's  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  the 
American  Legion. 

Winter  sports  are  being  promoted  in  Lebanon. 
The  village  firemen  volunteered  to  flood  the  Com- 
mon for  skating  and  a  nearby  resident  offered  the 
use  of  her  backyard  for  a  toboggan  slide. 

A  Memorial   Playground  for   St.  Louis.- - 

In  memory  of  his  wife,  who  loved  children, 
George  D.  Strodtman,  Sheriff  of  St.  Louis,  has 
set  aside  a  $40,000  plot  of  ground  as  a  site  for  a 
playground. 

A  Recreation  Training  Course  in  Evanston, 
Illinois. — The  Evanston  Bureau  of  Recreation  is 
conducting  a  training  course  to  develop  local 
leadership  for  churches,  schools,  clubs  and  similar 
groups.  Registration  is  open  to  all  persons 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  over  who  are  interested 
in  recreation  as  leaders.  All  persons  enrolling  are 
required  to  attend  eight  full  periods  of  instruction 
as  a  minimum  to  receive  credit  certificate.  The 
course,  which  is  given  every  two  weeks,  will  cover 
a  period  extending  from  November  24  to  May  11. 

The  staff  of  specialists  giving  the  course  has 
on  it  Professor  Norman  E.  Richardson  and  a 
number  of  others  from  the  faculty  at  North- 
western University,  with  several  local  and  national 
workers. 


Ix  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Giving  Young  Mexicans  a  Chance.— "Last 
May,"  writes  Miss  Mabel  Keeney,  Playground 
Supervisor,  El  Paso,  Texas,  "we  began  pushing 
the  idea  of  summer  playgrounds  in  addition  to 
the  after-school  playground  program  of  the  public 
schools  which  has  been  in  effect  for  a  number  of 
years.  Through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Mayor, 


the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  School  Board 
and  other  interested  individuals  and  groups,  an 
appropriation  of  $1,800  was  voted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  four  playgrounds,  two  to  be  opened 
in  the  American  district  and  two  in  the  foreign 
section. 

"The  two  playgrounds  in  the  foreign  district 
were  most  successful.  There  was  an  average  at- 
tendance of  125  on  one  and  100  on  the  other. 
There  were  tournaments  in  checkers,  croquet, 
O'Leary  and  volley  ball,  baseball  leagues  and 
many  other  activities. 

"We  feel  that  a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid. 
El  Paso  playgrounds  will  grow." 

Interest  in  the  Athletic  Badge  Tests. — One 

of  the  features  of  the  observance  of  Physical 
Education  Day  at  the  Norwich,  Conn.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
proved  to  be  an  afternoon  athletic  meet  at  which 
time  the  athletic  badge  tests  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  were 
given.  The  tests  aroused  so  much  interest  among 
the  boys  that,  for  the  present,  one  Saturday  after- 
noon each  month  will  be  reserved  for  the  purpose 
of  permitting  boys  of  the  city  to  qualify  for  ath- 
letic badges. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Play. — Miss  M. 
Esthyr  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  of  Recreation, 
Utica,  New  York,  sends  the  following  note : 

"The  total  number  of  children  placed  on  pro- 
bation by  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Utica  during  the 
four  months  from  June  to  September,  when  the 
playgrounds  were  open,  was  less  than  the  number 
for  the  month  of  October  alone,  when  the  play- 
grounds were  closed." 

Johnstown  Succumbs  to  the  Harmonica! — 

"The  movement  to  organize  a  community  har- 
monica orchestra,"  says  the  Johnstown  Democrat 
of  December  2nd,  '"has  taken  such  a  grip  on 
Johnstown  that  local  dealers  in  Johnstown  have 
been  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  "key 
of  C"  instruments." 

The  orchestra  is  composed  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  members,  ranging  from  young  boys  to 
grandfathers.  It  has  progressed  to  the  point  that 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  orchestra  to 
play  Christmas  carols  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  city. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Johnstown  plan 
was  the  broadcasting  of  a  program  consisting  of 
an  explanation  of  the  movement  for  community 
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music  and  a  number  of  selections  showing  the 
practicability  of  the  harmonica  as  a  medium  of 
entertainment. 

A  Gift  of  Land  for  Detroit. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Howarth,  at  present  living  in  Birmingham 
but  for  many  years  residents  of  Detroit,  have 
deeded  to  the  city,  for  use  as  a  children's  play- 
ground, a  tract  of  land,  part  of  Mr.  Howarth's 
father's  old  home.  The  playground,  which  con- 
tains about  three-fifths  of  an  acre,  will  be  known 
as  the  George  Howarth  Children's  Playground  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Howarth's  father.  C.  E.  Brewer, 
Recreation  Commissioner  of  Detroit,  in  recom- 
mending acceptance  of  the  gift  said  that  he  hoped 
the  example  set  by  Mr.  Howarth  would  soon  be 
followed  by  other  land-owners  who  would  anti- 
cipate the  need  for  children's  playgrounds  and 
dedicate  sites  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for 
streets. 

For  Mothers  Only! — Franklin,  Massachu- 
setts, boasts  of  a  Mothers'  Orchestra  which  was 
originally  organized  to  play  for  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  but  which  has  become  so 
popular  that  it  is  in  demand  for  all  the  affairs  in 
town.  Only  mothers  are  eligible  to  join  the 
orchestra. 

Using  Colors  to  Maintain  Interest. — Wil- 
liam J.  H.  Schultz,  Superintendent  of  Recreation 
Centers,  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners, 
writes  that  in  publishing  programs  of  musicals, 
dramatics  and  holiday  celebrations  he  uses  a  varied 
color  scheme.  It  has  been  Mr.  Schultz'  experi- 
ence that  by  using  a  newer  and  fresher  color  it 
is  possible  to  lend  a  new  interest  to  old  news.  He 
says,  "Our  year-round  athletic  program  which  is 
printed  a  year  in  advance  of  the  events  to  be  held 
would  soon  lose  its  interest  to  the  reader  and  be 
of  no  value  on  the  bulletin  board  if  the  flagging 
interest  were  not  renewed  by  a  change  in  color." 

Here  is  an  idea  which  may  commend  itself  to 
other  recreation  workers. 

Recreational  Developments  in  Frederick, 
Maryland. — The  City  of  Frederick  has  recently 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  $20,000  twenty-four 
acres  of  land  within  two  blocks  of  the  center  of 
the  town.  This  includes  $4,000  for  water  rights. 
The  land  will  need  little  grading  for  play  pur- 
poses and  is  ideally  located. 


Leadership  the  First  Emphasis. — One  of 
the  first  activities  of  the  Fall  River  Recreation 
Commission  recently  organized  was  to  arrange  a 
training  course  for  recreation  workers  which  is 
being  given  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Eva 
Whiting  White  of  Boston  Community  Service. 
The  course  which  began  October  27  will  extend 
to  December  18.  Seventy-two  people,  including 
every  member  of  the  Recreation  Commission, 
have  enrolled  and  are  working  for  the  credits 
which  the  University  Extension  Bureau  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  is  giving.  This . 
number  does  not  include  the  individuals  who  come 
for  special  sessions. 

Goff  Play  Field.— The  Pawtucket  Times  in 
an  editorial  in  the  issue  of  October  23  has  voiced 
the  appreciation  of  the  City  of  Pawtucket  to. 
Lyman  B.  Goff  for  his  gift  of  a  play  field. 

"The  people  of  Pawtucket,"  says  the  editoriaf, 
"appreciate  highly  the  generosity  and  public  spirit 
of  the  donor  of  this  play  field  that  has  made  it 
possible  and  will  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for  this 
further  evidence  of  his  love  of  the  city  and  his 
interest  in  its  development  in  valuable  ways.  The 
Goff  Play  Field  will  be  a  visible  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  good  citizenship  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  a  growing  community  by  one  who 
has  done  much  to  make  Pawtucket  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live." 

Sacramento  Goes  Ahead. — George  Sim,  Su- 
perintendent of  Recreation,  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia, writes  enthusiastically  of  the  fall  and  winter 
program  of  athletics  in  operation.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  79  teams  playing  regularly  sched- 
uled games.  40  baseball  teams  are  in  operation. 
There  are  27  teams  in  the  playground  soccer 
league,  8  in  the  soccer-football  league  and  4  in 
the  playground  junior  soccer-football  league.  A 
number  of  basketball  leagues  will  soon  be  under 
way,  bringing  the  total  number  of  teams  to  a  high 
figure. 

The  Recreation  Department  is  now  operating 
two  golf  courses  and  there  is  a  splendid  symphony 
orchestra. 

Learning  to  Swim  in  Rome. — Last  summer 
118  children  in  Rome,  New  York,  learned  to 
swim  during  the  playground  season.  The  old 
canal  was  used,  the  state  water  test  having  shown 
it  to  be  safe  for  swimming.  This  temporary 
swimming  pool  can  easily  be  converted  into  a  real 
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pool,  if  permission  can  be  obtained 
from  the  State  to  drain  the  canal 
to  secure  the  necessary  level. 

New  Shelter  Houses  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky.— At  a  cost 
of  $5,695  each,  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  Louisville  is 
building  two  shelter  houses  of 
similar  design  and  construction. 
Each  house  is  built  of  brick  laid 
on  a  foundation  of  concrete  with 
all  exterior  walls  of  rough  texture 
faced  brick  of  mingled  shades  of 
brown.  The  doors  and  other  out- 
side half-timber  work  are  of  rough 
cypress  stained  a  warm  brown, 
with  frames  and  sashes  of  ivory 
tint.  The  roof  is  of  red  shingle 
tile  and  all  gutters  and  outside 
metal  of  copper.  This  reduces  the 
upkeep  to  a  minimum.  The  toilets 
have  tile  floors  and  walls,  with 
cement  plaster  ceilings  sand  fin- 
ished. All  plumbing  fixtures  are 
of  the  best  and  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  light  and  ventilation.  The 
rooms  for  the  grounds'  keeper  and 
for  implements  are  plastered,  with 
cement  floors.  The  floor  of  the 
pavilion  is  cement  with  borders  of 
red  mastic  marked  off  to  form  tiles. 


Making  a  Miniature  City. — Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  two  years  ago  held  a  very  successful 
doll  show.  This  year  around  the  dolls  grew  a 
whole  city,  with  the  dolls  as  residents.  There 
were  houses  of  pasteboard,  municipal  buildings, 
entire  city  blocks.  Each  school  grade  chose  a 
city  officer  such  as  the  City  Manager,  Chief  of 
Police,  Fire  Chief  and  others.  Each  chief  selected 
his  crew  and  directed  his  department  as  he  saw 
fit.  The  children  assembled  at  a  general  meeting 
place  and  proceeded  to  the  vacant  lot  where  the 
streets  had  been  laid  out.  Then  the  children, 
sixteen  to  a  block,  built  up  their  village. 

From  the  Western  Coast. — The  play  centers 
of  Fresno,  California,  under  the  leadership  of 
Raymond  Quigley,  are  maintained  on  fifteen 
playgrounds  and  in  six  recreation  hall  and  club- 
houses. Last  year  there  were  1,300  entries  in  the 
junior  tennis  tournament,  eighty  baseball  teams 


and  eighty-five  teams  in  the  classified  basketball 
tournaments.     Attendance  was  over  a  million. 

Art  and  Community  Service. — Community 
Service  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  is  giving  a  course 
of  eight  free  art  and  travel  talks  at  the  Public 
Art  Gallery.  The  talks  are  given  once  a.  week 
from  Monday,  November  17th  to  February  2nd. 
The  subjects  are  as  follows :  Travels  in  Sicily, 
Travels  in  Southern  Spain,  An  Outing  in  the 
Maine  Woods,  The  Christmas  Story  in  Painting 
and  Music,  Glimpses  of  New  England,  Indiana 
Art,  a  playlet,  Famous  Old  Gardens,  Travels  in 
Canada,  Reminiscences  of  Life  in  Japan  and  Old 
Quebec  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  talks  are  illus- 
trated by  pictures  on  screen,  slides  and  paintings 
and  by  music. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnston,  Chairman  of  Art  for 
Community  Service,  has  been  instrumental  in 
arranging  the  talks. 


Winter  Fun  in  St.  Paul 


BY 


E.  W.  JOHNSON 
Superintendent  of  Playgrounds  and  Public  Recreation 


The  program  for  St.  Paul's  winter  season  is 
well  under  way.  The  Bureau  of  Playgrounds  has 
prepared  thirty  ice  rinks,  sliding  hills  to  be  iced, 
toboggan  slides,  a  ski  hill  and  everything  is  in 
readiness  for  cold  weather.  The  program  of  skat- 
ing is  one  of  the  biggest  ever  attempted  in  our  city. 
Beginning  the  latter  part  of  December  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  month  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, ice  skating  meets  will  be  held  on  each  of  the 
thirty  rinks  for  the  boys  and  girls  all  the  way  from 
8  to  16  or  17  years  of  age.  These  skating  meets 
will  be  known  as  community  meets  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  winners  of  the  various  events  will 
receive  ribbon  awards.  The  events  will  consist 
of  50  and  100  yard  dashes,  with  short  distance 
races  of  one  fourth  mile,  barrel  jumping,  back- 
ward racing,  and  various  stunts  of  like  nature  to 
command  interest. 

There  will  also  be  an  energetic  movement  put 
forth  to  encourage  fancy  and  figure  skating. 
Many  of  the  best  fancy  and  figure  skaters  of  the 
city,  of  which  we  have  many,  have  volunteered 
their  services  to  give  exhibitions  and  instruction 
in  the  graceful  art  on  the  blades. 

Community  carnivals  are  also  being  planned, 
in  which  the  entire  community  will  take  part. 
Some  of  these  carnivals  will  be  masked  affairs 
where  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  costuming 
as  well  as  for  gracefulness  on  skates.  A  carnival 
queen  will  be  selected  by  a  vote  of  the  community 
and  then  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season  there  will 
be  an  assembly  of  carnival  queens  from  which 
the  city  will  select  the  queen  of  queens. 

Many  sliding  hills  have  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  toboggans  and  sleds  and  as  soon  as  zero 
weather  arrives  these  will  be  put  into  condition. 
Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  erection  of  a 
municipal  ski  slide,  the  tower  of  which  will  be 
65  feet  high,  which  will  afford  a  jump  of  a  maxi- 
mum of  200  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  hills, 
located  in  Mounds  Park,  in  the  whole  North- 
west. Through  the  energetic  members  of  the  Ski 
Club  much  of  the  material  used  in  the  slide  has 
been  donated  by  business  firms  and  the  actual 
work  of  construction  is  being  done  by  the  Bureau 


of  Playgrounds.  The  individual  members  of  the 
Ski  Club  prepared  the  hill  by  the  use  of  their  own 
brawn  and  muscle.  Ski  tournaments  will  be  quite 
in  order  this  winter.  Invitation  meets  have  al- 
ready been  scheduled  with  Fort  Snelling  Club, 
Minneapolis  Club,  University  Ski  Club,  and 
others. 

The  Municipal  Skating  Association  will  lay 
its  plans  early  in  December  for  a  championship 
meet  to  be  held  in  February.  Elimination  meets, 
or  better  known  as  district  meets,  comprise  the 
early  part  of  the  skating  program.  The  organi- 
zation of  a  district  meet  means  that  the  entries 
will  be  received  by  speed  skaters  from  a  certain 
bounded  section  of  the  city.  The  first,  second 
and  third  place  winners  of  each  event  are  then 
qualified  to  enter  a  city  championship  to  be  held 
after  all  the  district  meets  have  been  conducted. 
In  this  way  we  reach  every  known  skater  in  the 
city  who  has  championship  aspirations.  Our 
Municipal  Skating  Association  is  affiliated  with 
the  Minnesota  Skating  Association,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  I.  S.  U. 

In  addition  to  skating  meets,  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  game  of  hockey.  Five  large  hockey 
rinks  have  already  been  erected.  Some  of  them 
are  lighted  for  evening  play  and  to  date  six  hockey 
leagues  have  already  been  organized.  We  have 
a  Commercial  Division,  which  is  made  up  of 
house  employees  only;  also  an  Open  Senior  Divi- 
sion and  four  Junior  Divisions.  Others  will  un- 
doubtedly be  organized  before  the  skating  sea- 
son opens.  All  these  divisions  will  play  for  cham- 
pionships. 

Basketball  leagues  have  already  been  organized 
and  will  begin  their  actual  schedule  in  early  De- 
cember. These  leagues  are  comprised  mostly  of 
Juniors  and  those  of  juvenile  age. 

Besides  the  various  activities  above  mentioned, 
the  Hiking  Club  forms  no  small  part  of  the  mu- 
nicipal program.  The  out-door  lovers  of  the  hike 
meet  every  Saturday  to  hike  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  vales  and  end  the  day  beside  a  camp- 
fire,  where  they  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  their 
(Continued  on  page  596) 
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Section  A 

Introducing  the  subject  of  Home  Recreation, 
Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  Past  President  of  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  stressed  the  need  for  recognizing 
that  play  is  not  merely  for  babies  and  small  chil- 
dren but  for  the  entire  family  group ;  that  means 
of  entertainment  and  social  activities  of  a  recrea- 
tive nature  must  be  taught  parents  so  that  the 
individual  members  of  the  family  will  be  resource- 
ful and  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  family  as  a  group  as  well  as  of  their  own 
individual  needs. 

The  developing  and  planning  of  play  rooms, 
play  boxes,  backyard  playgrounds  and  children's 
corners  are  necessary  in  every  home.  The  entire 
family  must  participate  in  the  playing  of  games, 
parents  playing  with  their  children.  Pleasant 
evening  programs  should  be  planned  around  the 
family  fireside,  with  stories,  singing  and  games, 
the  family  thus  being  cemented  together  in  bonds 
of  friendship.  How  can  we  help  this  plan  ?  What 
activities  can  we  suggest  ?  How  may  we  train  the 
parents?  Who  can  distribute  the  necessary  in- 
formation ?  These,  Mrs.  Higgins  pointed  out,  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  recreation  workers 
must  consider. 

Frank  E.  Sutch,  Superintendent  of  .Recreation, 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  speaking  on  Relating 
Home  Play  to  the  Community  Program,  said : 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  recreation  for 
the  whole  community — the  big  community  cele- 
brations, field  days  and  mass  activities  of  a  spec- 
tacular nature.  We  must  give  more  attention  to 
the  need  of  the  individual  in  the  community,  of 
small  groups  in  neighborhoods  and  of  family 
groups.  Unless  we  make  our  program  full  and 
broad,  meeting  these  needs,  we  are  failing.  Each 
subject  in  a  high  school  or  college  course  of  study 
is  important.  But  we  soon  forget  the  individual 
study  in  the  fine  character  building  of  the  whole. 
Our  recreation  program  must  be  full  and  well- 
balanced  with  something  for  the  whole  commun- 
ity, something  for  the  small  group  and  something 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  who  is  hun- 
gry for  an  opportunity  for  self-expression.  We 
must  plan  for  the  children,  the  adults,  the  church, 
the  school  and  the  club,  as  well  as  for  the  entire 
community.  We  must  create  a  policy  of  rehabili- 
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tation  in  our  work  rather  than  a  policy  of  giving 
out,  teaching  people  to  help  themselves  rather  than 
providing  the  entertainment  for  them.  To  gain 
this  end  we  must  begin  in  the  home  by  training 
the  parents  in  activities  and  the  means  of  social 
entertainment  so  that  they  in  turn  will  train  the 
children  to  be  resourceful,  capable  of  taking  care 
of  their  own  recreational  needs  and  help  in  the 
activities  of  the  family  group. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  can  help 
through  the  following  channels :  by  supplying 
bulletins  on  various  activities,  plans  for  home  and 
backyard  playground  apparatus,  lists  of  stories 
to  tell  and  books  to  read,  handcraft  suggestions 
of  things  to  make,  home  play  exhibits  at  Par- 
ent-Teacher Association  meetings,  in  granges, 
church  groups  and  Home  Bureaus,  lists  of  games 
to  play  and  how  to  play  them,  suggestions  for 
social  evenings  and  parties,  neighborhood  and 
family  picnics  and  music  in  the  home. 

If  we  as  recreation  directors  can  distribute  this 
information,  we  will  place  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  home  that  will  help  every  member 
of  the  family  to  take  his  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  community  life.  It  is  our  duty  as  rec- 
reation directors  to  develop  this  plan  and  help  the 
family  with  its  recreation  problems. 

Miss  Marie  G.  Merrill,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Public  Welfare  Department  of  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, spoke  on  the  Play  Opportunity  for  Children 
in  Apartments,  Tenements,  Crowded  Neighbor- 
hoods and  Duplex  Houses  and  described  the  work 
of  the  Public  Welfare  Department  in  promoting 
home  play. 

Through  the  field  work  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Department  a  study  of  living  conditions  in  and 
about  Chicago  was  made,  which  revealed  the  fact 
that  little  attention  was  being  paid  to  the  play 
needs  of  the  children  of  families  living  in  limited 
quarters.  The  survey  showed  that  shelter  and 
the  means  for  mere  existence  were  being  provided 
but  there  was  no  place  for  the  children  to  play. 
Constant  inquiries  were  coming  in  from  mothers 
regarding  the  provision  of  ways  for  giving  their 
children  the  play  opportunity  that  was  their  right. 
This  resulted  in  the  working  out  of  a  plan  pro- 
viding play  rooms  for  small  children  and  social 
rooms  for  older  groups  in  apartment  house  base- 
ments, play  spaces  in  courts  and  backyards,  play 
boxes  and  sand  bins,  roof  playgrounds  and  other 
suggestive  ideas.  The  plan  was  put  into  shape 
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and  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board,  Henry  G.  Zander,  for  study. 
Mr.  Zander  was  delighted  with  the  plan  and  had 
it  printed  and  sent  with  a  letter  over  his  signa- 
ture to  259  leading  real  estate  men  in  Chicago. 

The  plan  was  welcomed  by  these  men,  who 
saw  in  it  a  proposition  which  would  mean  dollars 
and  cents  to  them.  They  requested  the  help  and 
advice  of  Miss  Merrill  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  Bul- 
letins were  printed  suggesting  types  of  simple 
play  apparatus,  rooms  were  set  aside  for  the  play 
of  children,  play  spaces  were  provided  in  the 
inner  courts  and  in  a  number  of  instances  the  roof 
was  enclosed  with  strong  steel  netting,  making  a 
safe  place  for  play  and  games.  The  janitors 
welcomed  the  plan  since  it  kept  the  children  from 
under  foot  and  saved  them  hours  of  time. 

Real  estate  dealers  had  printed,  framed  and 
placed  in  the  play  rooms  of  the  buildings  descrip- 
tive material  suggesting  games  to  play  and  how 
to  play  them,  stories  to  tell,  books  to  read,  hand- 
craft  suggestions  and  plans  for  simple  home  play 
equipment.  Play  spaces  in  the  courts  were  pro- 
vided with  sand  bins,  teeters  and  swings.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  real  estate  men  went  beyond 
this  and  set  aside  as  a  social  room  for  family 
groups  a  pleasant  corner  room  with  good  light  and 
ventilation,  some  simple,  cheery  decoration  on  the 
walls  and  with  curtains,  portable  tables  and 
chairs,  hot  plate  and  lavatory. 

The  plan  was  started  three  years  ago  in  Chi- 
cago and  is  growing  constantly.  It  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  some  of  the  most  influential  real 
estate  men  in  the  country.  It  has  sold  itself. 
Each  community  can  do  much  along  these  lines, 
Miss  Merrill  pointed  out,  by  encouraging  real 
estate  men,  owners  and  builders  of  apartments, 
real  estate  developments  and  duplex  houses,  to 
provide  the  necessary  play  space  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  people.  The  plan  is  feasible  in  tene- 
ment districts  and  crowded  neighborhoods ;  back- 
yards can  be  made  into  playgrounds  by  removing 
the  fences  separating  the  yards  and  by  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  space  as  a  neighborhood 
playground  supervised  by  the  neighbors  them- 
selves. Such  spaces  will  be  used  by  men,  women 
and  children  every  hour  in  the  day.  An  alley 
may  be  fenced  at  one  end,  closing  it  to  traffic, 
fitting  it  up  with  a  few  pieces  of  play  apparatus 
and  providing  space  for  organized  games. 

In  closing,  Miss  Merrill  said  she  felt  that  real 
estate  people  were  thoroughly  won  to  the  idea  of 
providing  for  the  play  of  children  and  it  should 


not  be  difficult  to  secure  their  cooperation  in  any 
city.  "Try  the  plan,"  she  urged,  "go  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  real  estate  board  and  outline  the  plan 
to  him.  Help  real  estate  men  build  cities  for 
children  which  will  give  them  the  play  opportuni- 
ties so  necessary  to  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Build  strong  citizens  for  tomorrow." 

A  short  period  of  discussion  followed  Miss 
Merrill's  paper  on  program  material,  play  equip- 
ment and  planning  for  home  recreation  and  neigh- 
borhood play.  One  mother  said  a  blackboard  in 
the  kitchen  was  excellent  play  material. 

Mr.  Sutch  told  of  a  remarkable  development 
of  "quilting  clubs"  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
Ten  or  more  women  form  the  club  and  draw 
lots  for  their  order  in  making  quilts  for  them- 
selves. The  Recreation  Department  provides  a 
room,  quilting  frames — at  a  height  at  which 
the  women  can  sit  to  work — and  every  meeting 
night,  one  happy  member  goes  home  with  her 
new  quilt  under  her  arm.  The  session  closed 
with  the  appeal  that  recreation  directors  go  back 
to  their  communities  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
home  play  program;  that  recreation  departments 
everywhere  help  by  distributing  practical  material 
to  parents,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Home 
Bureaus,  grange  and  churches  and  that  training 
courses  for  parents  be  held  periodically  through- 
out the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  recreation 
departments. 

Section  B 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Reeve,  President  of  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, in  speaking  on -Recreation  from  the  Home 
Standpoint,  said : 

The  untrained  parent  is  one  of  our  greatest 
problems.  Parents  as  a  whole  are  ignorant  of 
the  physical  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
various  stages  of  development ;  they  do  not  know 
what  form  of  play  and  recreation  appeals  to  the 
boy  and  girl  of  different  age  groups. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  take  a  child  away 
from  the  home  for  his  recreation,  making  him 
dependent  on  artificial  forms  of  amusement.  We 
should  train  him  to  create  his  own  world  of  play. 
There  must  be  an  understanding  of  child  psy- 
chology as  well  as  child  physiology — a  recognition 
of  the  individual.  Without  it  we  cannot  develop 
an  imaginative  nature  in  our  children.  To  say 
"Run  away  and  play"  is  often  the  way  of  saying 
"Run  away  and  get  into  mischief."  The  imagin- 
ative child  provides  his  own  recreation  as  far  as 
varietv  of  occupation  is  concerned.  His  need  is 
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more  likely  to  be  that  of  the  companionship,  or 
relationships  with  others  which  play  brings,  in 
order  that  introspection  and  too  great  a  develop- 
ment of  egoism  may  be  avoided.  The  practical 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  provided  with 
things  to  do — handcraft,  occupations  demanding 
invention — play  in  terms  of  life  as  he  sees  it 
around  him,  with  just  enough  imaginative  mate- 
rial fed  him  in  small  doses  to  make  him  sym- 
pathetic instead  of  intolerant  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward his  playmates  of  differing  interests.  There 
are  few  greater  tragedies  of  childhood  than  the 
sober,  practical  little  boy  or  girl  turned  out  in  the 
yard  with  orders  to  play  and  punished  when  they 
are  constitutionally  unable  to  obey. 

In  congested  districts  parents  must  cooperate 
to  secure  roped-off  streets  for  the  play  of  little 
children.  Six  parents  forming  a  recreation  club 
and  devoting  one  day  a  week  to  the  leadership  of 
the  play  of  their  collective  children  may  lighten 
the  care  and  divide  the  responsibility  by  thus  pro- 
viding the  opportunity  for  recreation  of  parents 
as  well  as  children. 

This  will  require  study,  time  and  trouble.  We 
should  have  little  faith  in  the  doctor  who  might 
pass  his  medical  examination  but  refused  hospital 
practice  because  the  case  work  requires  time, 
trouble  and  study.  Yet  men  and  women  marry 
and  bring  children  into  the  world  and  rest  satis- 
fied if  they  acquire  a  smattering  of  knowledge  as 
to  how  they  are  to  be  cared  for  physically,  send 
them  to  school  for  their  mental  training  and 
leave  their  characters  to  "jes'  grow"  in  the  lei- 
sure hours  which  are  the  making  or  marring  of 
our  young  people.  For  the  lessons  learned  in  that 
great  school  the  street  are  the  lessons  that  last. 

Wherever  there  is  established  community  rec- 
reation there  should  also  be  a  training  class  for 
parents  not  only  on  how  to  play  but  where  and 
when. 

The  idle  child  is  the  child  in  danger  because  no 
child  will  long  remain  idle  and  it  rests  with  its 
parents  whether  his  activities  become  construc- 
tive or  destructive. 

Comparatively  few  years  ago  there  was  in  the 
home  an  influence  stabilizing  because  of  its 
permanence.  Thirty  years  ago  parents  were  set- 
tled down  at  thirty.  Their  "buggy-riding"  days 
were  over ;  the  theatre  was  a  costly  luxury ;  tennis 
was  a  sport  for  the  young  and  the  novel  game  of 
golf  was  the  resource  of  the  idle  rich.  The  mo- 
tion picture  as  an  amusement  was  unthought  of 
and  bridge  playing  had  not  come  into  fashion. 
Consequently,  save  for  the  dinners,  suppers  and 


a  neighborly  game  of  cards  in  the  evening,  the 
average  married  couple  expected — and  was  ex- 
pected— to  be  at  home  at  night.  Life  may  have 
been  much  duller  than  it  is  today  but  no  one  knew 
it  and  perhaps  much  of  the  wisdom  we  have  since 
acquired  may  be  truly  classed  as  folly.  Today 
parents  are  as  eager  as  their  children  in  their 
search  for  recreation.  The  evening  lamp  is  no 
longer  lighted,  but  the  old  and  young  alike  set 
forth  for  pleasure  but  not  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  so  easy  to  give  our  young  people  the  price 
of  a  dance  hall  or  a  movie  ticket ;  to  let  the  boy 
take  the  car  or  the  girl  go  spend  the  night  with 
a  friend.  We  are  so  sure  that  our  children  are 
all  right,  and  fortunately  most  of  them  are.  But 
we  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  in  forcing  the 
forward  type  of  recreation  which  is  popular  with 
the  rising  generation  we  are  feeding  them  adult 
food  and  are  thereby  giving  them  a  bad  attack, 
if  not  a  chronic  case,  of  mental  and  moral  in- 
digestion. A  few  days  ago  I  heard  a  well-bal- 
anced woman,  a  member  of  her  state  department 
of  public  welfare,  make  the  statement  that 
whereas  in  their  state  home  for  delinquent  girls 
there  were  fewer  inmates  than  there  were  ten 
years  ago,  the  average  had  moved  back  from  19 
to  21  to  13  to  16  and  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  unmarried  mothers. 

Wisdom  is  being  acquired,  but  at  what  a  price ! 

Today  in  the  theatre,  the  moving  picture,  in 
books  and  magazines  and  entertainments,  we  are 
pouring  into  immature  minds  at  the  age  most 
sensitive  to  impression  and  suggestion  the  most 
unstrained  and  emotional  in  development  of  the 
strong,  often  tainted  stimulants  of  maturity.  And 
then  we  gasp  in  horror  at  the  consequences !  Re- 
form in  this  matter  cannot  come  alone  from  the 
outside.  Expert  knowledge  and  guidance  are  in- 
deed demanded.  But  we  must  start  in  the  homes 
and  until  the  homes  of  America  are  fully  aroused 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  to  their  re- 
sponsibility for  its  continuance  and  even  its  in- 
crease and  to  the  fact  that  they  and  they  alone 
can  effect  the  change,  little  progress  can  be  hoped 
for. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  the  careful  study 
by  parents  of  the  physical,  mental  and  social  life 
of  the  child  from  early  youth  through  adolescence 
and  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  parents  and 
guardians  with  the  expert  organized  forces  of  the 
community,  so  that  equalized  pressure  from 
within  and  without  can  be  exerted  to  produce  a 
symmetrical  reshaping  of  that  clay  which  is  still 
in  its  plastic  condition  to  youth  as  it  should  be — 
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normal,  clean,  healthy,  wholesome  and  filled  with 
the  joy  of  living. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Hosmer,  Director  of  Playgrounds, 
Auburn,  New  York,  and  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Parent-Teacher  Association,  in  speak- 
ing on  Play  under  Leadership,  said : 

Years  ago  it  was  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
recreation  of  the  home.  We  stayed  at  home, 
played  paper  dolls,  made  mud  pies  and  played 
house  under  the  trees  with  the  neighbor's  little 
girl.  We  had  our  tea  parties  and  our  evenings 
were  spent  about  the  family  table  under  the  cheery 
glow  of  the  oil  lamp,  playing  parchesi,  authors, 
tiddledy-winks,  jack  straws  and  an  endless  line 
of  homely  games.  We  read  stories  and  mother 
told  stories,  while  the  big  boys  made  things  and 
whittled  boats  and  toys.  There  was  singing 
around  the  piano  and  then  we  all  went  off  to 
bed.  Father,  mother,  big  brother  and  sister  and 
f little  children  spent  those  happy  hours  together. 
But  now  they  are  gone  and  the  family  no  longer 
[lives  in  the  big  house  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  with 
the  big  yard  with  its  swing  and  sand  box.  In- 
stead it  lives  in  a  street  of  small  houses  all 
crowded  together,  in  an  apartment  with  three 
bedrooms,  living  room,  dining  room,  kitchenette 
and  bath,  with  no  place  for  the  family  to  gather 
and  no  place  for  the  children  to  play.  The  result 
is  that  each  goes  in  his  own  direction,  the  boy  to 
the  pool  room,  the  girl  to  the  dance  or  motion 
picture,  father  to  the  club,  and  mother  to  the 
motion  pictures,  the  younger  children  often  being 
left  alone  at  home. 

Parents  have  lost  the  art  of  providing  enter- 
tainment for  the  family  group ;  they  cannot  an- 
swer the  question,  "What  can  I  play  ?"  or  "What 
can  I  do  ?"  The  answer  is,  "Oh,  go  out  and  play." 
But  such  a  reply  leaves  the  child  cold  and  un- 
provided with  an  incentive  for  creative  play. 

We  must  be  resourceful,  must  be  trained  to  the 
need  of  play  under  leadership.  WTe  must  be  able 
to  tell  Mary  a  game  to  play  or  show  Johnnie  a  new 
toy  to  make.  We  must  tell  stories  and  sing 
songs  with  the  children.  We  must  direct  their 
hours  of  leisure.  Every  summer  we  see  this  need 
of  home  directed  play  in  the  dearth  of  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  games  of  childhood  on  the  part 
of  the  children  on  the  playground.  They  do  not 
know  the  simple  traditional  games  that  are  natural 
to  all  children  the  world  over.  It  all  comes  back 
to  the  training  of  the  parent.  We  must  have 
classes  for  parents  if  we  hope  to  direct  the  games 
of  the  child.  In  these  classes  we  must  teach  them 
games,  stories,  songs,  handcraft,  teach  them  to 


provide  a  play  place  at  home  with  a  bookshelf 
and  a  toy  box.  But  most  important  and  best 
of  all  must  be  the  emphasis  on  parents  playing 
with  their  children. 

Mrs.  Morey  V.  Kerns,.  Philadelphia,  in  speak- 
ing on  Motion  Pictures,  said : 

The  motion  picture  theatre  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  community  and  family  life.  The  whole 
family  attends  the  picture  from  the  baby  to  the 
father  and  the  mother.  The  pictures  are  unsuit- 
able to  children  and  most  of  them  mercifully  sleep 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  program,  but 
they  are  in  a  close,  crowded  public  place,  breath- 
ing foul  air  and  getting  improper  rest.  The 
Saturday  afternoon  picture  show  has  become  the 
day  nursery,  hordes  of  children  spending  the 
entire  afternoon  shouting  and  yelling  at  the  pic- 
tures, making  life  miserable  for  the  adults  attend- 
ing the  show.  They  do  not  understand  the  pic- 
tures, they  are  getting  the  wrong  ideals  of  life 
and  are  becoming  a  stunted  group  of  children, 
mentally  and  morally.  What  is  the  parents'  re- 
sponsibility in  this  problem?  They  must  see 
that  proper  play  facilities  are  provided  at  home. 
They  must  keep  the  children  out  of  the  motion 
picture  shows,  banding  together  for  the  provision 
of  laws  making  it  impossible  for  children  under 
a  certain  age  to  attend  the  evening  shows  and 
limiting  the  age  for  the  afternoon  pictures.  They 
must  see  that  the  right  kind  of  pictures  are  pre- 
sented at  special  children's  matinees.  In  other 
words,  they  must  work  for  better  conditions  in 
the  motion  pictures  and  protect  the  children  from 
the  artificial  and  often  injurious  type  of  enter- 
tainment. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  motion  picture  shows  goes  back  to  the 
home  and  to  the  training  of  parents  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility as  leaders  and  directors  of  the  rec- 
reational activities  of  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bors' children. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  State  Librarian,  New 
Jersey,  in  speaking  on  Reading  as  a  Form  of 
Home  Recreation,  said : 

In  the  old  days  we  had  ample  time  for  cul- 
tural development.  We  stayed  home  evenings 
and  read  about  the  living  room  table.  Life  was 
less  complex  than  it  is  now  and  it  was  a  simple 
matter  to  entertain  the  family  group.  The  stories 
told  to  the  children  on  a  cold  winter  evening 
created  a  bond  of  friendship  in  the  family. 

It  is  not  only  the  body  that  needs  recreation — • 
it  is  the  soul  as  well.  Re-create  the  child's  soul, 
encourage  his  imagination  through  the  realm  of 
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fairy  and  folk  lore  stories.  Teach  him  the  games 
of  old  full  of  romance  and  give  him  the  good 
old  stories  to  read,  good  pictures  to  see  and  fill 
his  life  with  beauty.  Good  books  delightfully 
illustrated  are  expensive  but  not  as  expensive  in 
the  end  as  the  tawdry,  cheap,  poor  type  of  book. 
So  give  the  child  a  Walter  Crane  picture  book. 

See  that  the  child's  life  is  filled  with  the  clear, 
clean,  beautiful  things  of  life.  If  you  fill  a  jar 
with  clear,  clean  water,  you  cannot  pour  in  sticky, 
dark  molasses.  Read  to  the  child  fairy  stories — 
not  true  to  life,  to  be  sure,  but  true  to  ideals. 
Read  him  books  about  children  of  other  lands, 
historical  stories  of  our  own  country,  animal 
stories  and  nature  lore.  This  will  open  up  a 
broad  highway  with  many  happy  hours  provided 
for.  Every  child  should  have  his  own  bookshelf 
of  well-selected  books,  added  to  each  year  so 
that  it  grows  with  him.  Parents  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  child  literature  which  will  guide 
them  in  the  selection  of  the  books.  We  should 
have  reading  classes  for  mothers.  Last  spring 
250  mothers  met  for  instruction  along  this  line 
at  Ocean  City.  Every  community  should  hava  a 
reading  and  storytelling  club  with  a  definite  course 
of  study  in  children's  reading  and  the  selection 
of  children's  books. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was  urged 
that  there  should  be  established  mother  play 
groups  in  all  communities  and  the  organization 
of  mother  reading  and  study  clubs  in  cooperation 
with  city  libraries ;  that  the  cooperation  of  par- 
ents be  secured  in  obtaining  backyard  playgrounds 
through  the  cooperation  of  city  planning  depart- 
ments, departments  of  recreation  and  other  groups 
dealing  with  the  layout  of  cities.  In  conclusion 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  this  group,  realizing  the  value 
of  good  reading  as  a  part  of  vacation  recreation, 
urges  that  those  in  charge  of  recreation  in  each 
community  get  in  touch  with  the  local  library 
<tnd  plan  a  reading  program  for  the  summer  for 
both  parents  and  teachers. 


Milwaukee's  Objective. — That  no  child  in 
the  city  will  be  more  than  half  a  mile  from  a  play- 
ground is  the  goal  set  by  the  park  and  playground 
officials  of  Milwaukee.  Three  kinds  of  play 
spaces  are  planned :  ( 1 )  Those  equipped  with  ap- 
paratus for  small  children;  (2)  playgrounds  with 
small  baseball  diamonds  and  space  for  basketball ; 
and  (3)  athletic  fields  with  regular  baseball  dia- 
monds, football  fields  and  tennis  courts. 


Children's  Matinees 

The  article  in  the  November  PLAYGROUND  re- 
garding the  children's  matinees  presented  by  the 
Highland  Park,  Michigan,  Recreation  Commis- 
sion, has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  requests  for 
more  information  about  the  programs  given. 
Miss  Nina  B.  Lamkin,  director  of  the  matinees, 
has  sent  the  following  programs : 

PROGRAM  No.  1 
Part  1 
,  Selections — Violet    Lady    and    Merry    Jane,    by 

Junior  High  School  Girls'  Glee  Club 
The  Princess  and  the  Shepherd  Boy — a  panto- 
mime 
The  Three  Dancers — a  dance  story 

Part  2 

Prologue — the  story  of  the  Snow  Witch.  The 
Snow  Witch,  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay. 

Part  3 

Dancing  Through  the  Ages — a  series  of  dances 
showing  the  types  of  dances  of  different 
periods 

Part  4 

Prologue — Story  of  Troll  Magic.  Troll  Magic, 
by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay 

Part  5 
Danish  and  Norwegian  Dances 

Part  6 
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Spring  Lake's  Memorial  Community 

House 

BY 
ADELAIDE  B.  HEILNER 

Trustee  and  Corresponding  Secretary  for  Board    of  Trustees,  Memorial  Community  House, 

Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey 


On  July  4,  1923,  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey, 
dedicated  its  Memorial  Community  House  made 
possible  by  former  Mayor  Oliver  H.  Brown,  who 
gave  the  town  the  property  for  the  house,  valued 
at  about  $40,000,  and  $100,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Brown  later  added  to  his 
original  building  gift  in  order  properly  to  equip 
the  theatre  with  seats  and  other  facilities,  grade 
the  property  and  complete  a  number  of  other  un- 
dertakings in  connection  with  the  house.  A  bronze 
inscription  at  one  entrance  states  that  the  house 
was  given  in  the  memory  of  the  citizens  of  this 
community  who  served  in  the  World  War  and, 
as  Mr.  Brown  frequently  pointed  out,  this  re- 
ferred not  only  to  the  men  who  fought  but  to 
the  nurses  and  all  the  men  and  women  at  home 
who  helped. 

The  community  house,  designed  by  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Newman,  a  New  York  architect,  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  separate  property  surrounded  entirely 
by  streets.  It  is  constructed  of  bricks,  timber,  and 
plaster  in  English  style,  and  with  its  beautiful 
exterior  of  a  contrasting  brown  timber,  soft  red 
bricks,  gray  plaster,  and  its  many  artistic  chim- 


neys, gables  and  cut  stone  work  at  the  entrances, 
it  is  a  constant  inspiration  to  all  who  see  it. 

On  the  street  level  the  house  has  three  dis- 
tinct units,  each  independent  of  the  others  in  en- 
trances and  uses  and  so  arranged  that  all  can  be 
used  at  once  without  any  interference.  As  a  re- 
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suit,  seven  distinct  activities  can  go  on  within  the 
building  at  the  same  time,  without  overlapping. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  an  important  item  in  the 
planning  of  any  recreation  building. 

One  wing  of  the  building  on  the  street  floor  is 
dedicated  to  the  housing  and  use  of  the  town's 
public  library  and  is  supported  by  the  town,  in 
accordance  with  the  state  library  law  of  New 
Jersey.  The  library  has  a  lofty  and  spacious 
reading  room  25'  x  40',  with  gallery  surrounding 
the  upper  part,  thus  doubling  the  book  storage 
capacity.  Opening  at  one  side  is  a  charming  read- 
ing room  for  children. 

In  a  second  wing  is  a  beautiful  and  modern 
auditorium  40'  x  54',  complete  in  every  detail, 
with  an  inclined  floor  and  seating  480  people  on 
the  main  floor  and  in  the  balcony.  The  seats, 
leather-upholstered  theatre  chairs  of  the  best  de- 
sign, with  hat  holders,  are  numbered  and  ar- 
ranged according  to  fire  laws  and  theatre  cus- 
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toms.  There  are  a  number  of  dressing  rooms  and 
a  commodious  stage  25'  x  30',  fully  curtained  and 
with  the  most  modern  stage  lighting  devices. 

On  the  main  floor  there  is  also  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  room  known  as  the  Oliver  H. 
Brown  Room,  which  was  furnished  by  him  as 
a  reception  or  living  room,  about  24'  x  46'  in  size. 
This  room,  paneled  in  dark  oak,  English  style, 
was  furnished  by  the  donor  with  Oriental  rugs, 
curtains,  artistic  furniture  and  a  piano.  A  por- 
trait of  the  donor  is  set  in  the  stone  work  of  the 
magnificent  mantel  over  the  open  fireplace.  The 
room  is  used  at  all  times  for  conferences  and 
meetings  such  as  community  chorus  rehearsals, 
trustee  and  board  meetings,  weddings,  receptions 
and  flower  shows.  On  several  occasions  it  has 
been  cleared  to  give  additional  dancing  floor  space. 
The  office  of  the  director,  public  telephone  booths 
and  similar  equipment  are  also  to  be  found  on 
the  main  floor. 

On  the  floor  below  the  street  level,  but  raised 
by  the  foundations  and  well-lighted  and  venti- 
lated, is  a  large  ball  room  or  general  Recreation 
Hall  40'  x  54'.  This  room,  which  has  a  piano,  is 
used  for  all  the  general  dances  and  dancing 
classes,  for  dinners  or  luncheons  for  organiza- 
tions, for  athletic  club  meets  and  conferences, 
Boy  Scout  meetings,  smokers  and  other  uses.  Ad- 
joining this  room  and  opening  into  it  by  a  broad 
counter  and  long  upsliding  windows  as  well  as 
doors  is  a  roomy  and  convenient  kitchen,  fully 
equipped  with  hotel-size  gas  range,  coffee  makers, 
sinks  and  cupboards. 

On  this  lower  floor  is  the  boys'  room,  a  large 
room  25'  x  40',  opening  at  two  double  doors, 
which  may  be  combined,  if  necessary,  with  the 
Recreation  Hall,  and  having  separate  toilet  facili- 
ties and  an  outside  street  entrance.  This  room 
has  equipment  for  simple  athletic  games  and  there 
is  also  a  modern  pool  and  other  game  tables 
Additional  rooms  on  this  lower  floor  include 
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dressing  rooms  and  toilets  for  both  men  and 
women,  a  small  smoking  room  adjacent  to  the 
men's  toilets  and  shower  baths,  furnace,  coal  and 
wood  rooms  (there  are  four  open  fireplaces  in 
the  house),  a  large  boiler  room  or  heating  plant 
and  a  room  for  unpacking  books,  with  a  book 
lift  going  up  two  stories  and  also  a  lift  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  woman's  club  pantry  on  the  second 
floor. 

Going  back  again  from  the  lower  floor  to  the 
street  level,  the  visitor  may  take  his  choice  of  two 
broad  staircases  leading  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  house.  One  stairway  ascends  from  the  spa- 
cious entrance  hall  to  a  large  foyer  hall  leading 
to  the  balcony  of  the  theatre,  to  other  dressing 
rooms  and  toilets  for  men  and  women  and  to  the 
janitor's  room  and  bath,  centrally  located  at  one 
side  of  the  second  floor  and  giving  the  janitor 
quick  access  to  all  parts  of  the  building.  All 
bells  have  connection  with  this  apartment. 

By  passing  from  this  hall  into  another  (or  by 
ascending  the  second  staircase)  the  visitor  reaches 
two  splendid,  large  rooms,  one  above  the  public 
library,  the  other  over  the  donor's  room  and  di- 
rector's office.  These  rooms  are  outside  rooms, 
occupying  the  two  different  wings,  yet  having  en- 
trances with  double  doors  so  near  each  other  (be- 
ing divided  only  by  a  common  hall  at  the  top  of 
the  stairs)  that  they  may  be  jointly  used  by  or- 
ganizations for  dances,  card  parties  and  similar 
events.  The  rooms  have  windows  on  three  sides 
and  contain  open  fireplaces. 

One  of  the  rooms  known  as  the  Woman's  Club 
Room — 25'  x  40' — was  planned  and  arranged  by 
the  donor  for  the  Woman's  Club  of  the  town — 
a  live  organization  of  265  women.  While  the 
Woman's  Club  has  furnished  the  room  and  con- 
trols its  use,  it  permits  all  women's  organizations 
and  often  other  clubs  to  use  it.  A  very  fine  Stein- 
way  concert  grand  piano  stands  in  this  room. 
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The  second  room,  named  by  the  donor  as  the 
William  H.  Potter  Room,  was  furnished  by  a 
local  woman  who  gave  $1,000  in  memory  of  her 
brother,  William  H.  Potter.  It  is  used  in  turn 
by  the  American  Legion,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  the 
Dramatic  Club,  which  produces  plays  every  six 
weeks,  the  Community  House  Association  and  all 
other  committees  and  organizations  who  may 
apply.  It  is  similar  to  the  Woman's  Club  Room, 
being  25'  x  40'  in  size,  with  open  fireplace,  easy 
chairs,  leather  divans,  tables,  lamps,  Windsor 
chairs,  books,  magazines,  rugs,  curtains  and  a 
phonograph. 

The  third  floor  is  reached  by  another  fine  stair- 
way. Here  is  located  a  modern  and  commodious 
moving  picture  booth,  properly  placed  for  the 
theatre  stage  work  and  for  the  moving  picture  en- 
tertainments which  occur  nightly  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  when  the  theatre  and  stage  are  not 
wanted  for  community  uses.  On  this  floor  is  a 
large  storage  attic,  and  closets  are  also  provided 
on  each  floor  of  the  house  for  brooms,  mops, 
buckets  and  for  the  use  of  files  and  other  equip- 
ment of  the  different  organizations  using  the 
building. 

The  house  is  governed  jointly  by  a  board  of 
seven  trustees  and  a  Community  Council  made  up 
of  active  citizens  of  the  town  who  are  interested 
in  the  work.  Immediate  supervision  of  the  house 
and  its  activities  is  in  charge  of  a  salaried  and 
trained  director. 

The  activities  conducted  in  the  house  are  varied 
and  numerous,  among  the  principal  ones  are  the 
following :  Public  Library,  American  Legion, 
Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Community  Chorus, 
children's  story  hour,  girls'  sewing  classes,  danc- 
ing classes  and  Dramatic  Association,  Athletic 
Clubs,  Woman's  Club,  Hallowe'en  and  other  holi- 
day celebrations. 

In  addition  to  these  are  many  organization 
activities  such  as :  Hospital  nurse  commence- 
ments, dancing  class  exhibitions,  Garden  Club 
flower  shows,  lectures  on  trees  and  gardens, 
County  Historical  Association  lectures,  Colored 
Methodist  Church  entertainments,  Civic  Improve- 
ment Society  meetings,  large  gatherings  on  De- 
fense Day  and  for  observation  of  President  Hard- 
ing's  death,  political  meetings,  concerts  and  lec- 
tures, dramatics  for  different  purposes,  observa- 
tion of  National  Garden  Week,  observation  of 
National  Book  Week  and  moving  picture  enter- 
tainments. 

The  expenses  of  this  community  house  are  met 
from  the  income  of  a  carefully  invested  Endow- 


ment Fund  contributed  by  interested  citizens  of 
Spring  Lake  and  from  the  proceeds  of  various 
special  entertainments  given  throughout  the  year 
to  aid  this  maintenance  fund. 

The  house  has  now  been  actively  functioning 
for  one  year  and  a  half  and  the  budget  is  about 
seven  thousand  dollars.  Very  satisfactory  work 
has  been  accomplished.  The  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America  is  helping  in 
the  development  of  the  work. 
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ganizations 
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Park  Improvements  Without  Increased  Taxes 
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of  Education.    May  be  secured  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Summer    Recreation    Report    1924 — Pontiac,     Michigan 

(Mimeographed) 
The  Durant 

A  pamphlet  telling  of  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  The 
Durant,  a  health  promotion  and  recreation  center  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  women  and  girls,  Boston,  Mass. 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs — Second 

Report  of  Progress  February  1923 — May  1924 
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Bulletin,  1924  No.  19  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
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Washington,  D.  C.    Price  5c 
Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  of  a  Real  Estate  Board 

By  J.  C.  Nichols 

Published  by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  310  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Distributors  of  America,  Inc. 
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PLAYGROUNDS,  PLAY-PARKS  AND  SCHOOL  YARDS 

Advocates  of  playgrounds  have  pressed  the 
word  "playground"  to  the  front.  Thus  they  have 
succeeded  in  spreading  the  playground  idea. 
They  have  not  been  concerned  with  the  legal 
quality  of  the  land.  If  they  could  procure  land 
to  be  set  aside  for  play,  they  have  not  cared  to 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  difference  between 
parks,  school  yards,  association  play  fields  and 
community-owned  private  playgrounds.  They 
designate  all  places  "playgrounds"  whether  small 
parks,  street  plazas,  areas  set  aside  in  large  parks, 
roofs  of  buildings,  school  yards  and  rented  lots, 
if  only  they  are  set  aside  for  use  as  public  play- 
grounds. This  paper,  however,  deals  with  a 
legal  and  statutory  problem.  The  word  "play- 
ground" is  too  indefinite.  It  does  not  express  the 
legal  quality  of  the  land.  We  need  a  word  which 
will  mean  a  plot  of  land  permanently  open  and 
permanently  available  for  play. 

The  word  "park"  is  the  right  word  from  the 
legal  and  statutory  point  of  view.  We  cannot, 
however,  use  this  word  for  this  purpose  without 
confusing  many  readers.  Although  a  park  in  the 
legal  sense  is  nothing  more  than  a  plot  of  land 
set  aside  for  recreation  and  is  just  as  much  a 
park  whether  it  is  planted  or  not,  yet  many  con- 
sider that  the  planting  is  the  essence  of  the  park 
quality.  They  know  that  a  grove  of  trees  is  com- 
monly called  a  park  and  that  a  street  has  a  parked 
space  when  a  central  strip  is  planted.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  why  playground  association 
reports  and  literature  feature  the  word  "play- 
ground" and  avoid  the  word  "park." 

Between  the  Scylla  of  the  word  "playground," 
which  has  no  legal  definition  in  relation  to  the 
land,  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  word  "park"  which 
is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  landscape  or 

*This  discussion  was  prepared  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  playgrounds.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  final  report  on  the 
field  discussed.  Part  of  the  paper  was  presented  at  the  Recreation 
Congress,  Atlantic  City,  October  18,  1924,  and  the  whole  is  now 
printed  for  the  first  time. 
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planted  area,  perhaps  safety  lies  in  using  in  this 
paper  a  special  word  "play-park."  This  is  done 
merely  for  clearness  and  to  avoid  circumlocution 
and  repetition.  Dozens  of  court  decisions  have 
defined  parks,  but  none  has  defined  playgrounds. 
There  is  a  permanency  to  a  park  that  does  not 
yet  and  probably  never  will  belong  to  a  play- 
ground. A  park  can  only  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes,  and  one  of  the  main  recreation  pur- 
poses is  the  playground  purpose. 

"Street"  and  "park"  are  not  only  definite  terms 
but  statutes  in  all  the  States  have  given  them  a 
protection  not  thrown  around  other  municipally- 
owned  lands.  A  municipality  cannot  alienate 
streets  or  parks  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature, but  it  usually  can  sell  its  sites  for  public 
buildings  at  will.  The  same  is  true  of  play- 
grounds if  they  are  not  parks.  A  municipality 
cannot  at  will  use  the  bed  of  a  street  for  a  public 
building  nor  a  park  for  anything  but  recreation. 
But  it  can  use  a  fire  house  site  for  a  court  house 
or  a  playground  (if  not  a  park)  for  a  school.  A 
municipality  can  obtain  a  street  or  park  by  dedi- 
cation, but  not  a  site  for  public  buildings,  nor  a 
playground  (unless  a  park).  The  title  of  this 
paper  would  be  more  correct  if  it  were  Getting 
Neighborhood  Parks  Before  the  Land  Is  Built 
Over.  It  would  not  even  be  precise  legislation  to 
provide  for  neighborhood  parks  to  be  used  for 
play  purposes.  Simply  to  provide  for  neighbor- 
hood parks  accomplishes  exactly  what  is  wanted, 
secures  the  protection  of  existing  statutes  regard- 
ing the  sanctity  of  parks,  allows  the  spaces  to  be 
used  as  long  as  desired  for  playgrounds  and  yet 
gives  the  municipality  full  opportunity  to  adorn 
them  in  whole  or  part  by  planting  if  the  need  of 
the  neighborhood  requires. 

The  charter  of  Greater  New  York  recognizes 
the  fundamental  difference  between  streets  and 
parks  on  the  one  hand  and  sites  for  public  build- 
ings on  the  other  by  prescribing  one  procedure 
for  acquiring  streets  and  parks,  and  another  for 
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acquiring  public  building  sites.  The  charter 
establishes  an  official  city  map  which  must  show 
streets  and  parks,  but  does  not  show  sites  for 
public  buildings  because  they  are  not  considered 
permanent.  The  boundary  of  every  public  street 
and  park  depends  on  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
estimate  establishing  or  amending  this  official  city 
map.  The  first  step  in  obtaining  a  public  street 
or  park  is  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  estimate 
altering  the  official  city  map  by  showing  the  street 
or  park. 

The  playground  argument  has  undoubtedly  met 
with  larger  acceptance  through  the  use  of  the 
word  "playground"  instead  of  "park"  during 
campaigns  for  the  acquirement  of  play-parks.  But 
it  is  noticeable  that  permanent  playgrounds  when 
obtained  are  always  officially  called  parks.  It  is 
the  Jacob  Riis  Park,  the  Seward  Park,  the  John 
Jay  Park  and  the  Betsy  Head  Park.  Moreover 
the  cost  of  streets  and  parks  can  usually  be 
assessed  on  an  area  of  benefit  but  not  the  cost 
of  playgrounds  (when  not  parks).  The  charter 
of  Greater  New  York  gives  no  procedure  for 
assessing  the  cost  of  land  for  public  buildings  or 
playgrounds. 

Some  one  will  say,  "Why  all  this  analysis  of 
parks  and  playgrounds?  Get  ample  school  sites 
and  the  problem  will  be  solved."  True  it  is  that 
if  ample  school  sites  could  be  reserved  before  the 
land  is  built  over  there  would  be  less  need  for 
neighborhood  play-parks.  There  are,  however, 
fundamental  reasons  why  this  is  impractical.  One 
of  these  is  the  legal  quality  of  the  school  site.  It 
is  land  taken  for  a  public  building.  Its  cost  can- 
not be  assessed  on  an  area  of  benefit.  It  can  be 
sold  at  the  will  of  the  municipal  administration. 
Boards  of  education  can  hardly  obtain  appropria- 
tions for  schools  and  sites  when  actually  needed. 
If  the  cost  of  ample  play  areas  cannot  be  assessed 
on  an  area  of  benefit,  it  is  out  of  the  question  for 
the  board  of  education  to  get  enough  money  out 
of  taxes  or  bond  issues  to  buy  and  reserve  them 
for  future  use.  Without  at  all  disparaging  the 
wisdom  of  procuring  ample  school  sites  before 
the  land  is  built  over,  there  seems  to  be  no  broadly 
workable  method  of  solving  the  playground  prob- 
lem in  this  way. 

The  conclusion  is  that  neighborhood  play-parks 
are  what  should  be  the  object  of  this  report.  A 
play-park  is  a  park.  Moreover  it  is  the  kind  of 
playground  that  municipalities  should  get  before 
the  land  is  built  over. 


PRESENT  MISMANAGEMENT 
Nearly  all  municipalities  are,  like  Greater  New 
York,    mismanaging    this    matter    of    reserving 
play-parks.     Play-parks  seem  not  to  have  been 
thought  of  in  Greater  New  York  until  extreme 
congestion  in  tenement  house  districts  caused  the 
city  to  employ  city  funds  to  tear  down  expensive 
buildings   and   produce  at   enormous   cost  play- 
parks   like  the  Jacob   Riis   Park  and   others   in 
crowded  Manhattan.     If  the  cost  of  these  play- 
parks  had  been  proposed  to  be  assessed  on  an  area 
of  benefit,  they  would  never  have  been  established. 
The  land  for  the  Betsy  Head  Park  in  the  Browns- 
ville district,  Brooklyn,  was  assessed  on  an  area 
of  supposed  benefit  and  the  buildings  and  appli- 
ances were  paid  for  out  of  the  Betsy  Head  be- 
quest.   The  assessments,  however,  were  so  oner- 
ous and  were  spread  so  far  from  the  park  itself 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction. 
They  were  undoubtedly  spread  beyond  the  actual 
area  of  benefit.    The  Williamsburg  Park,  Boerum 
and  Lorimer  Streets,   Brooklyn,  was  placed  on 
the  city  map  in  1917,  the  area  of  assessment  was 
fought  over  for  two  years,  the  cost  of  land  (about 
two  acres)  and  buildings  (to  be  destroyed)  was 
$439,247,   or   over   $200,000  per  acre,   and   the 
buildings,  although  owned  by  the  city  for  four 
years,  are  still  standing.     About  $100,000  was 
assessed  on  a  so-called  area  of  benefit.  The  assess- 
ment of  even  this  fraction  was  extremely  bur- 
densome.    An  acre  of  land  in  the  rapidly  build- 
ing parts  of  Queens  and  Brooklyn  can  today  be 
bought  for  from  $4,000  to  $10,000.    The  city  of 
New  York  omits  the  planning  of  play-parks  until 
the  land  is  built  over,  and  then  tears  down  build- 
ings to  obtain  them.    This  makes  the  cost  so  ex- 
cessive that  property  owners  in  the  neighborhood 
are  in  constant  fear  of  assessments  for  such  play- 
parks,  and  when  they  hear  that  one  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  city  and  the  cost  assessed  on  an 
area  of  benefit,  they  usually  organize  to  oppose 
it.     Then  officials  blame  the  taxpayers  because 
they  are  not   more   progressive,   when   the  real 
trouble  is  that  the  city  has  neglected  to  reserve 
playgrounds  before  the  land  is  built  over,  and 
when  it  is  too  late,  tries  to  make  unfortunate  land- 
owners pay  the  value  of  both  land  and  buildings. 
The  city  does  not  lack  experience.    It  paid  enor- 
mous sums  of  city  money  for  the  Manhattan  play- 
parks  in  congested  districts  where  buildings  were 
torn  down.    The  governing  bodies  are  constantly 
pressed  to  acquire  more  playgrounds  in  localities 
already    built.      But    although    they    know    that 
houses  will  later  be  destroyed  to  provide  play- 
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parks,  successive  administrations  do  nothing  to 
secure  play-parks  in  the  outlying  districts  before 
the  land  is  built  over.  The  city  seems  to  be  no 
nearer  the  simple  and  economical  remedy  than  it 
was  in  the  days  when  the  Five  Points  existed. 

The  first  step  by  the  city  in  procuring  a  play- 
park  is  for  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  change  the 
official  city  map  by  showing  the  location  of  the 
play-park  and  its  boundaries.  Later  the  play- 
park  can  be  obtained  by  cession  or  purchase  or 
acquired  by  condemnation.  Hundreds  of  miles 
of  streets  not  yet  acquired  are  shown  on  the  city 
map,  but  almost  no  play-parks.  As  houses  are 
built  further  and  further  out,  the  streets  are 
opened  and  improved  but  no  play-parks  are  re- 
served. The  official  city  map  is  an  actual  in- 
vitation to  build  up  every  lot.  Then  later  when 
the  locality  is  entirely  built  a  demand  arises  for 
play-parks  which  can  be  supplied  only  by  tearing 
down  houses. 

Many  developers  and  builders  deplore  this  con- 
dition and  would  gladly  devote  some  of  the  land 
to  play-parks,  but  they  are  helpless  in  the  matter. 
If  one  developer  preserves  a  play-park,  his  neigh- 
boring developer  will  omit  one  but  will  get  a 
better  price  for  his  houses  because  there  is  a  play- 
park  near  by.  The  generous  builder  loses  and 
his  neighbor  profits.  It  is  much  the  same  case 
as  when  a  generous  builder  sets  his  house  well 
back  from  the  street  line,  hoping  that  his  neigh- 
bor will  do  likewise,  but  his  neighbor  builds  up 
to  the  street  line,  pocketing  the  house  of  the  first 
builder  and  opening  windows  on  his  front  yard. 
The  individual  is  helpless  if  the  community  does 
not  discover  and  enforce  a  comprehensive  and 
uniform  plan.  Builders  willingly  conform  to 
zoning  requirements  because  they  apply  to  all 
builders.  Developers  will  more  willingly  conform 
to  play-park  requirements  if  they  apply  to  all 
developers. 

The  shortage  of  building  during  the  war  and 
the  later  artificial  stimulation  by  tax  exemption 
brought  about  the  recent  remarkable  era  of  house 
construction  in  outlying  Greater  New  York. 
Square  miles  of  homes  have  been  built  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  without  any  provi- 
sion whatever  for  play-parks.  Street  after  street 
is  staked  out  and  every  lot  built  upon.  Play- 
parks  are  actually  more  completely  omitted  in  the 
rush  to  get  up  houses  than  they  were  fifty  years 
ago. 

While  cities  are  doing  so  little  to  provide  play- 
parks,  the  need  for  them  is  increasing.  Auto- 
mobile traffic  is  making  the  streets  more  danger- 


ous for  children.  The  high  cost  of  construction 
has  diminished  the  size  of  rooms  and  the  number 
of  rooms  per  family.  Although  zoning  ordi- 
nances are  to  some  extent  preventing  close  con- 
struction, other  causes  are  crowding  small  homes 
on  20- foot  lots  where  ten  years  ago  a  30  or  40- 
foot  lot  would  be  allotted  to  a  house.  Rear  yards 
of  ordinary  one  and  two- family  houses  have 
grown  smaller  and  are  occupied  by  small  garages. 
There  is  no  room  for  children  except  in  the 
streets. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  way  should  be 
found  to  obtain  play-parks  before  or  simultane- 
ously with  the  upbuilding  of  a  neighborhood. 
Neither  can  it  be  doubted  that  there  is  almost  no 
progress  in  this  respect  in  Greater  New  York 
and  many  other  cities.  The  assessment  plan  is 
not  employed  to  obtain  play-parks  before  the 
neighborhood  is  built  over,  and  if  employed  after 
it  is  built  over,  the  cost  of  land  and  buildings  is 
so  great  that  property  owners  oppose  their  pur- 
chase and  resist  the  assessments.  What  is  needed 
is  an  automatic  plan  that  will  produce  play-parks 
as  inevitably  as  streets  are  produced.  Developers 
must  have  streets  or  there  will  be  no  access  to 
their  houses.  The  time  has  come  when  play- 
grounds are  almost  as  necessary  as  streets  or 
street  utilities,  but  cities  have  not  yet  discovered 
a  practical  way  to  get  them. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

If  a  city  needs  to  reserve  playgrounds  before 
the  land  is  built  over,  why  does  it  not  buy  them? 
This  is  a  plain  question  and  it  proposes  the  sim- 
plest possible  method.  The  trouble  is  that  it  al- 
most never  brings  actual  results.  Here  are  some 
of  the  reasons.  A  growing  city  needs  a  water 
supply,  schools  and  public  buildings.  The  need 
is  immediate  and  constantly  increasing.  In 
Greater  New  York  city-built  rapid  transit  lines 
must  be  paid  for.  The  constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York  prohibits  cities  from  incurring  in- 
debtedness greater  than  10%  of  the  assessed 
value  of  their  real  estate.  The  debt  limit  pre- 
vents rapidly  growing  cities  from  supplying  all 
the  utilities  that  voters  think  are  needed.  Let  a 
petition  be  submitted  to  the  ordinary  local  legis- 
lature for  an  appropriation  for  play-parks  in  the 
outlying  districts  ahead  of  the  advance  of  build- 
ing and  immediately  some  officials  say  that  they 
cannot  possibly  get  the  money,  that  the  city  is  al- 
ready nearly  up  to  its  debt  limit,  that  schools, 
water  supply,  public  buildings  and  rapid  transit 
are  needed  more,  that  the  land  proposed  to  be 
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taken  is  paying  taxes  and  it  should  not  be  with- 
drawn from  taxation  until  actually  needed,  and 
that  farms  and  truck  gardens  will  be  cut  up  pre- 
maturely. There  seems  always  to  be  a  good  rea- 
son why  the  purchases  must  be  postponed. 

Then  always  comes  the  question  "Why  not 
assess  the  cost  on  an  area  benefited?"  This  is 
the  sensible  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  apply  it  to  secure  play-parks  before  the 
land  is  built  over.  Home  builders  in  new  sections 
must  have  streets  and  sewers.  Later  they  must 
have  pavements  and  sidewalks.  Their  land  is 
assessed  for  all  these  things  and  they  think  that 
they  have  all  the  assessments  that  the  land  will 
stand.  A  petition  of  home  builders  to  be  assessed 
for  a  playground  before  the  land  is  built  over  is 
almost  unheard  of.  If  officials  should  press  it  at 
this  time,  the  chances  are  that  the  proposition 
would  be  met  with  organized  resistance.  Under 
the  charter  of  Greater  New  York  if  the  owners 
of  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  to  be  assessed 
protest,  the  court  cannot  consummate  the  con- 
demnation. Moreover,  officials  are  kept  suffi- 
ciently busy  trying  to  get  taxpayers  what  they 
want  without  forcing  on  them  what  they  do  not 
want. 

Many  experienced  developers  would  gladly 
assent,  but  it  would  rarely  happen  that  the  assess- 
ment district  could  be  laid  out  so  as  to  include  one 
development  and  no  more.  If  the  assessable 
benefit  did  not  extend  beyond  the  single  develop- 
ment, the  developer  would  be  quick  to  cede  the 
play-park  and  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  con- 
demnation. But  the  assessment  district  always 
includes  the  lands  of  other  owners  and  usually 
they  oppose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  assessment 
play-parks  in  Greater  New  York  are  never  started 
or  established  by  officials  while  the  neighborhood 
is  actually  building. 

Postponement  of  assessments  is  sometimes 
urged  as  an  inducement  to  landowners  to  petition 
for  immediate  city  expenditure.  If  the  payment 
could  be  made  five  or  ten  years  later,  it  is  sug- 
gested home  owners  would  be  better  able  to  pay. 
The  Greater  New  York  charter  was  amended 
in  1915  to  provide  that  all  assessments  for  benefit 
can  be  paid  one-tenth  each  year  for  ten  years,  if 
the  assessment  is  more  than  3%  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  land,  and  that  the  installments  do 
not  become  a  lien  on  the  land  until  payable.  This 
plan,  however,  has  brought  little  alleviation  as 
conveyancers  always  provide  in  contracts  of  sale 
that  the  vendor  must  pay  all  non-matured  install- 
ments. 


If  difficulties  prevent  the  city  from  providing 
play-parks  either  out  of  the  city  treasury  or  by 
assessments  for  benefit,  no  way  is  left  whereby 
the  city  can  get  ownership  except  by  the  land- 
owners ceding  or  dedicating  the  play-park  to  the 
city.  Even  here  the  difficulties  do  not  disappear. 
No  cession  can  take  place  and  the  city  will  not 
accept  a  dedication  unless  the  official  city  map  is 
changed  by  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  to 
show  the  proposed  play-park.  As  the  city  will 
assume  certain  responsibilities  in  the  ownership  of 
the  play-park,  the  city  engineer  and  other  officials 
will  properly  scrutinize  the  plan  and  possibly  re- 
quire changes.  Delays  of  this  sort,  however,  will 
be  of  small  account  compared  with  the  economic 
disadvantage  of  the  donor  of  the  play-park. 
After  it  is  ceded  or  dedicated  it  will  be  open  to 
the  public.  The  donor's  contiguous  competitors 
can  undersell  him  because  their  houses  will  have 
all  the  advantages  of  his  own,  and  they  will  pay 
no  part  of  the  gift  to  the  city.  Indeed  they  may 
have  more  advantage,  because  houses  a  block 
away  from  the  play-park  may  bring  a  higher 
price.  Home  buyers  often  do  not  like  to  front 
on  a  play-park. 

One  way  is  left.  The  developer  can  lay  out  a 
play-park  without  asking  to  have  the  official  city 
map  changed  to  show  it.  Deeds  to  his  grantees 
may  covenant  that  the  play-park  will  be  kept  a 
permanent  open  place  for  the  benefit  .of  all  owners 
in  that  particular  development.  Such  a  covenant 
creates  a  private  easement  over  the  play-park  in 
favor  of  each  owner.  After  the  developer  has 
sold  all  his  land,  such  a  play-park  is  usually  kept 
up  by  an  association  of  the  home  owners.  This 
plan  has  the  advantage  of  securing  the  benefits 
of  the  play-park  for  the  owners  within  that  de- 
velopment and  keeps  it  within  their  control.  Few 
developers  are  farseeing  enough  to  adopt  this 
plan.  It  is,  however,  increasingly  becoming 
known  that  the  development  area  will  ordinarily 
sell  for  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  land  set  aside 
for  the  play-park.  This  plan,  however  ingenious 
and  practical,  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted  volun- 
tarily by  many.  Owners  of  small  developments 
will  not  adopt  it.  Most  large  developers  will  pre- 
fer to  use  their  entire  tract,  apart  from  streets, 
for  building  lots. 

GROPING  FOR  A  SOLUTION 

During  the  last  ten  years  state  legislatures  have 
gradually  and  progressively  been  requiring  the 
filing  of  plats  in  the  official  recording  offices.  This 
movement  came  about  because  developers  would 
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prepare  plats  that  did  not  harmonize  with  exist- 
ing streets,  file  them  in  recording  offices  and  then 
sell  lots  by  reference  to  these  recorded  plats. 
Often  the  streets  on  these  private  plats  were  too 
narrow  or  were  culs-de-sac.  They  prevented  sane 
city  planning.  Cities  frequently  declined  to  accept 
cessions  or  dedications  of  such  badly  designed 
streets,  but  after  houses  were  built  the  cities  had 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  and  usually  the 
authorities  submitted,  built  sewers  and  grudgingly 
adopted  the  misfits  as  streets. 

The  charter  of  Greater  New  York  was 
amended  in  1916  to  provide  that  no  plat  could 
be  filed  in  a  county  register's  office  unless  it  bore 
the  written  approval  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  or 
its  engineer.  This  approval  is  not  given  unless  the 
plat  conforms  with  the  official  city  map.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  a  developer  mak- 
ing a  private  plat  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
official  city  map,  refraining  from  filing  it  in  the 
register's  office  and  thus  granting  lots  to  unin- 
formed purchasers  on  non-existing  or  improper 
streets.  To  prevent  such  practices  some  states 
have  prohibited  the  delivery  of  deeds  until  the 
plat  was  officially  approved  and  filed,  and  have 
made  the  violation  a  misdemeanor.  Is  this  pro- 
hibition enforceable?  Probably  not,  if  dedication 
is  compelled.  No  case  has  been  reported  that  has 
gone  to  the  higher  courts.  Landowners  usually 
comply  with,  such  a  law.  If  they  do  not,  officials 
try  to  settle  the  case  in  some  way  without  enter- 
ing into  a  litigation  on  constitutionality.  In  the 
first  place  compulsory  filing  of  a  plat,  followed 
by  delivery  of  deeds,  constitutes  an  offer  of  dedi- 
cation of  the  streets  shown  on  the  plat.  Com- 
pelling dedication  is  equivalent  to  taking  private 
property  for  a  public  use  without  compensation, 
and  is  unconstitutional. 

A  word  regarding  dedication  will  not  be  out 
of  place.  Streets  and  parks  can  be  created  by  the 
landowner  offering  to  dedicate  and  the  mu- 
nicipality accepting  the  dedication.  Any  act  of 
the  owner  which  clearly  shows  his  intention  to 
throw  out  the  street  or  park  for  public  use  is  an 
offer  of  dedication.  Preparing  and  filing  a  plat 
showing  streets  and  parks,  and  then  making  deeds 
disposing  of  all  the  lots  shown  on  the  plat  would 
constitute  an  offer.  Sewering  or  paving  by  the 
municipality,  or  the  performance  of  other  acts  of 
domination  would  constitute  an  .acceptance. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  dangers  of  legislation 
which  compels  dedication,  we  are  prepared  to 
doubt  the  enforceability  of  more  radical  laws 
which  some  states  have  passed.  Some  prohibit 


deeds  containing  descriptions  by  metes  and 
bounds.  Some  require  that  the  owner  must  annex 
a  declaration  of  dedication  to  the  plat  before  fil- 
ing. Some  require  a  fraction  of  the  land,  usually 
about  one-tenth,  to  be  set  aside  as  parks  and 
dedicated. 

Some  officials  will  say  that  these  methods  re- 
sult in  getting  streets  and  parks  without  purchase 
and  therefore  are  justifiable.  No  compulsion  by 
statute  is  justifiable  which  is  not  enforceable  in 
courts.  Citizens  do  not  want  to  litigate  with  the 
municipal  law  department,  and  so  they  often 
comply  with  unenforceable  laws,  but  this  does 
not  justify  such  laws.  In  lawmaking  the  end 
does  not  justify  the  means.  Sooner  or  later  laws 
not  enforceable  by  the  courts  will  be  ineffective, 
and  in  the  meantime  they  inculcate  suspicion  of 
the  fairness  of  legislators. 

The  attention  given  throughout  the  country  to 
legislation  which  endeavors  to  prevent  buildings 
except  on  officially  approved  streets,  and  which 
latterly  tries  to  compel  the  dedication  of  streets 
and  parks,  shows  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
a  period  in  which  the  community  will  try  to  com- 
pel developers  to  produce  play-parks  as  well  as 
streets  before  the  land  is  built  over.  Thus  far  an 
effective  and  lawful  method  has  not  been  found. 
Is  there  one? 

A  SOLUTION  BY  THE  POLICE  POWER 

It  would  be  competent  for  a  municipality  to 
draw  on  its  treasury  to  acquire  streets.  But 
this  would  be  absurd  because  building  lots  are  use- 
less without  streets  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
acquiring  streets  is  properly  assessed  on  the  abut- 
ting lots.  Sensible  developers  do  not  wait  for  the 
slow  and  expensive  process  of  condemnation 
and  assessment.  They  usually  own  the  bed  of  the 
streets  as  well  as  the  building  lots  and  so  they 
either  cede  or  dedicate  the  streets  to  the  mu- 
nicipality and  then  the  abutting  lots  have  the 
full  use  of  them. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  obtain  streets  it  is  not 
necessary  to  compel  a  landowner  to  cede  or  dedi- 
cate them.  Usually  in  the  course  of  time  they 
fall  into  city  ownership.  An  assessment  street 
will  cost  the  owner  more  than  if  he  dedicates,  so 
he  dedicates.  But  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  dedi- 
cate. Direct  compulsion  is  the  same  as  a  taking, 
and  his  land  cannot  be  taken  for  a  public  purpose 
except  on  payment.  Sometimes  the  developer  is 
not  willing  to  dedicate.  It  is  his  right  to  refuse. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  on  his  plat  that  the 
streets  are  to  remain  private  property  and  insert 
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a  clause  in  his  deeds  reserving  the  ownership  of 
the  streets.  However,  when  he  sells  off  the  lots 
under  this  plan  each  grantee  has  an  easement  over 
the  street  to  use  it  for  street  purposes.  This  does 
not  make  it  a  public  street,  but  merely  a  strip  of 
land  over  which  many  persons  have  private  ease- 
ments of  access.  The  value  of  the  street  to  the 
developer  has  evaporated  in  the  process,  and  if 
the  municipality  cares  to  acquire  it  by  condemna- 
tion he  will  be  awarded  only  one  dollar  nominal 
damages.  Private  streets  usually  become  public 
streets  in  course  of  time  because  the  abutting 
owners  get  tired  of  paying  for  new  street  sur- 
faces or  going  without  public  sewers. 

Accordingly  a  lawful  and  effective  way  to 
obtain  public  streets  without  purchase  with  pub- 
lic funds  and  without  levying  assessments  would 
be  the  following: 

(1)  A  state  enactment  should  be  passed  pro- 
viding that  before  a  developer  sells  his  land  in 
building  lots  or  erects  buildings  he  must  prepare 
a  plat,  obtain  its  official  approval  and  file  it  in 
the  public  recording  office. 

(2)  This  law  should  provide  that  if  he  so  de- 
sires he  can  both  by  notations  on  the  plat  and  by 
statements  in  his  deeds  withhold  dedication. 

(3)  In  most  cases  he  would  not  care  to  with- 
hold dedication,  but  where  he  did  his  grantees 
would  own  easements  over  the  street,  and  after 
all  the  lots  were  sold  the  developer  would  have 
only  a  nominal  value  in  his  ownership,  and  the 
municipality  could  take  the  street  by  condemna- 
tion, paying  only  one  dollar  to  the  developer,  and 
levying  no  assessment.     To  avoid  condemnation 
the  developer,  when  the  time  came,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  willing  to  cede  the  street  to  the  mu- 
nicipality. 

The  stumbling  block  until  recently  was  to  find 
a  lawful  basis  for  requiring  official  approval  and 
filing  of  the  plat.  The  courts  now  show  a  ten- 
dency to  uphold  approval  and  filing  as  a  valid 
invocation  of  the  police  power.  The  justification 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  protection 
to  the  health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the 
municipality  to  have  open  ways  in  front  of  houses, 
as  they  supply  light  and  ventilation,  make  sew- 
ers and  other  utilities  available,  and  allow  access 
of  fire-fighting  apparatus.  Therefore  the  mu- 
nicipality can  lawfully  insist  on  a  proper  width 
of  such  open  ways,  and  also  on  their  correlation 
with  other  streets.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  requirement  that  compels  dedi- 
cation. It  is  regulation,  not  a  taking.  An  open 
strip  must  be  reserved  of  a  certain  width  in  a 


certain  place,  and  the  landowner  can  cede  or 
dedicate  or  refrain  from  either  if  he  wishes.  If, 
however,  he  deeds  away  his  lots,  the  open  way 
sooner  or  later  becomes  a  public  street. 

Neighborhood  play-parks  can  lawfully  be 
created  in  substantially  the  same  way.  Existing 
statutes  aiming  to  produce  play-parks  are  wrong 
in  two  particulars.  First,  they  compel  dedication. 
Second,  they  require  setting  aside  one-tenth 
(about)  of  the  land  for  play-parks  where  the  de- 
velopment is  greater  than  ten  acres  (about).  It 
has  been  shown  that  compulsory  dedication  is 
unconstitutional,  and  that  a  sufficient  result  can 
be  obtained  by  allowing  the  developer  to  with- 
hold dedication.  Some  experienced  developers 
are  convinced  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  omit 
small  developments  from  the  requirement.  A 
development  of  only  one  acre  would  provide 
seventeen  lots  20'  x  100',  and  a  play-park  con- 
taining 1.7  lots  would  be  useful  for  small  chil- 
dren. 

The  difficulties  seem  insurmountable  if  play- 
parks  must  be  set  aside  in  large  developments 
and  not  in  small  developments.  It  would  be  dis- 
criminatory and  the  courts  would  probably  set 
such  a  requirement  aside  on  this  account.  If,  for 
instance,  owners  of  developments  of  more  than 
ten  acres  are  compelled  to  set  aside  a  play-park, 
the  owners  would  be  inclined  to  file  a  plat  of 
nine  acres  in  the  name  of  one  corporation,  and 
nine  more  in  the  name  of  another,  never  filing  a 
plat  of  more  than  ten  acres  and  never  setting 
aside  a  play-park. 

Here  then  is  a  lawful  and  probably  effective 
way  to  obtain  play-parks  without  purchase  with 
public  funds  and  without  levying  assessments : 

(1)  A  state  enactment  should  be  passed  pro- 
viding that  before  a  developer  sells  his  land  in 
building  lots  or  erects  houses  he  must  prepare  a 
plat  showing  play-parks  comprising  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  land,  obtain  its  official  approval  and 
file  it  in  the  public  recording  office. 

(2)  This  law  should  provide  that,  if  he  so  de- 
sires, he  can  both  by  notations  on  the  plat  and 
by  statements  in  his  deeds  withhold  dedication  of 
the  play-park. 

(3)  Often  he  would  thus  withhold  dedication 
so  that  the  play-park  would  be  private  in  the 
sense  that  only  the  grantees  in  that  particular  de- 
velopment could   enjoy  it.     Each   such  grantee 
would  own  an  easement  over  such  play-park  to 
use  it  for  play  purposes.    After  all  the  lots  were 
sold,  the  developer  would  have  only  a  nominal 
value  in  his  ownership  and  would  usually  trans- 
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fer  such  rights  to  an  incorporated  neighborhood 
association,  which  would  keep  up  the  play-park. 
If,  however,  the  municipality  proceeded  to  ac- 
quire it  by  condemnation,  it  would  be  called  on 
to  pay  only  one  dollar  or  a  nominal  consideration 
and  there  would  be  no  assessment.  The  chances 
are,  however,  that  the  municipality  would  not 
move  to  acquire  it  by  condemnation  until  the  in- 
corporated neighborhood  association  found  that 
it  was  better  and  more  economical  to  let  the  mu- 
nicipality supervise  it  than  to  do  it  themselves. 
Then  the  association  would  cede  it  as  a  play-park 
to  the  municipality. 

(4)  If  dedication  were  not  withheld  then  the 
play-park  would  at  once  become  public  property 
on  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  dedication. 

THIS  SOLUTION  NOT  FREE  FROM  OBJECTIONS 

There  are  many  plain  objections  to  this  pro- 
posal. It  is  easier  to  show  the  objections  than 
to  show  a  different  plan  that  will  produce  better 
results.  Among  the  objections  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

This  plan  will  not  produce  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  play-parks.  They  will  not  always  be  in 
the  right  places.  They  will  not  always  be  adapted 
to  the  density  of  population  or  to  the  character  of 
the  neighborhood.  Some  localities  are  devoted  to 
business  or  industry  and  why  require  play-parks  ? 
Many  small  play-parks  will  be  created  whereas 
a  few  larger  ones  might  be  better.  Difficulties  will 
arise  in  their  supervision  because  the  expense  of 
supervision  may  be  too  great  for  a  small  play- 
park.  They  will  not  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  needs  of  younger  and  older  children.  These 
shortcomings  are  so  important  that  they  must 
not  be  overlooked.  But  the  main  thing  is  to 
get  a  plan  that  will  actually  produce  play-parks 
before  the  land  is  built  over  and  that  will  oper- 
ate automatically  to  create  play-parks  at  the  right 
time  as  inevitably  as  streets  are  created. 

As  against  such  a  plan  which  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  play-parks,  it  is  quite  easy  to 
outline  a  plan  that  is  much  more  scientific  but 
unfortunately  not  effective.  Here  is  one : 

(1)  Every   municipality    should    establish   an 
official  map  showing  long  in  advance  of  actual 
acquirement  its  main  thoroughfares. 

(2)  Before  actual  upbuilding  the  official  map 
should   show   secondary   streets    and    play-parks 
carefully  located  on  the  advice  of  engineers  and 
the   planning   commission.      The    streets    should 
gradually  be  obtained  by  condemnation,  cession 


or  dedication.  The  parks  should  be  purchased 
before  the  land  is  built  over. 

(3)  If  the  constitutional  debt  limit  or  other 
reasons  prevent  the  purchase  of  parks  outright, 
then  their  cost  should  be  assessed  on  an  area  of 
benefit. 

Which  is  better, — the  compulsory  plan  based 
on  the  police  power,  but  having  some  unavoid- 
able defects,  or  a  strictly  scientific  plan  that 
probably  will  not  produce  many  play-parks? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  acquirement  of 
play-parks  is  increasing,  especially  in  some  cities 
having  administrations  of  unusual  initiative. 
Energy  of  one  administration  in  this  direction  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  neglect  or  opposition  in  the 
next.  Advocates  of  play -parks  are  convincing 
officials  of  their  need  but  that  is  not  enough.  The 
situation  has  some  resemblances  to  the  period 
antedating  building  zoning.  Some  degree  of  pre- 
vention of  out-of -place  buildings  could  always 
be  secured  or  forced  by  officials.  It  meant  con- 
stant watchfulness,  negotiation  and  litigation,  and 
even  then  the  results  were  almost  negligible.  It 
was  not  until  the  automatic  plan  now  called  zon- 
ing was  established  that  results  came  quietly  and 
inevitably. 

The  perfect  method  of  getting  play-parks  would 
be  for  landowners  to  contribute  play-parks  sci- 
entifically laid  out  on  the  official  city  map.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  play-parks  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  city  treasury  and  presented  to  building- 
lot  owners,  than  that  streets  should  be  so  bought 
and  presented.  The  platted  land  should  furnish 
its  own  streets;  it  should  also  furnish  its  own 
play-parks.  If  assessments  for  benefit  could  be 
levied  at  the  right  time,  i.  e.,  when  streets  are 
dedicated,  and  the  assessments  could  be  made 
with  exact  fairness  and  without  expense,  this 
would  be  the  same  as  a  free  contribution  of  the 
play-parks  pro  rata  by  the  landowners.  But  can 
these  requirements  be  fulfilled?  The  taking  and 
assessment  cannot  in  practice  be  far  ahead  of  de- 
velopment. Officials  hesitate  to  withdraw  land 
from  taxation.  Farmers  oppose  the  premature 
cut-ting  up  of  their  land  and  being  forced  to  pay 
assessments  which  usually  include  legal  and  cleri- 
cal costs.  If,  however,  the  taking  is  not  quite  a 
while  before  development,  it  always  lags  behind 
the  development,  usually  until  actual  congestion 
appears.  It  seems  impossible  to  take  and  assess 
simultaneously  with  development.  Assessments 
can  never  be  made  with  exact  fairness.  Awards 
are  usually  too  high  and  the  distribution  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  609) 
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Houston  real  estate  companies  are  coming  to 
the  front  in  the  movement  that  is  spreading  over 
the  country  to  set  aside  in  all  new  additions  or 
subdivisions  an  area  for  play  and  recreation  pur- 
poses. They  are  realizing  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Grain  of  the  Crain-Ready-Cut-House  Co.,  that 
"a  house,  a  lot  and  a  garage  is  not  all  there  is  to 
a  home.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  sur- 
roundings be  such  that  they  will  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  children." 

Mr.  Grain  partially  demonstrated  this  principle 
when,  in  his  Cherryhurst  Addition,  he  equipped 
one  block  of  ground  with  play  facilities  including 
tennis  courts  and  a  community  house  which  was 
temporarily  used  as  the  local  office  of  the  com- 
pany. This  playground  Mr.  Grain  afterward  sold 
to  the  city  at  a  price  that  represented  a  substantial 
gift  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

But  in  the  development  of  Southside  Place  Mr. 
Grain  is  expressing  a  larger  vision.  Here  he  is 
building  a  playground  which  the  deed  of  each  lot 
sold  provides  shall  be  "reserved  as  a  permanent 
park  and  playground." 

The  following  clause  outlines  the  agreement  in 
detail : 

(k)  BLOCK  EIGHT  (8)  is  reserved  as  a  per- 
manent park  and  playground  for  the  exclusive 
use  and  benefit  of  the  property-owners  of  this 
Addition,  and  the  property-owners  of  adjoining 
property  which  might  be  developed  and  sold  by 
the  vendor  named  herein,  or  its  successors  or  as- 
signs, the  same  to  be  maintained  as  such  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  until  one-half  of  all  the  lots 
in  the  Addition  are  sold,  after  which  the  owner 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  part  of  such  expense; 
and  in  the  event  one-half  of  the  lots  are  sold  prior 
to  January  1,  1926,  the  owner  agrees  to  maintain 
said  park  and  playground  until  that  date,  after 
said  date  the  same  will  be  maintained  by  the  prop- 
erty-owners out  of  funds  hereinafter  provided 
for.  When  one-half  (^)  of  the  lots  in  the  Addi- 
tion are  sold,  the  owner  agrees  to  deed  the  park 


and  playground  to  an  association  composed  of  the 
property-owners  of  this  Addition  and  they  are  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  same  as  such,  in  accord- 
ance with  by-laws  to  be  drafted  by  said  property- 
owners  and  the  vendor  mentioned  herein.  The 
vendor  and  property-owners  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  for  each  lot  as  per  plot  of  record  owned 
in  said  Addition  in  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  said  association. 

The  purchaser  of  each  building  site,  at  the  time 
purchase  is  made,  will  execute  his  non-interest 
bearing  note  for  the  sum  of  fifty  ($50.00)  dollars, 
payable  in  installments  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00) 
each  year,  beginning  January  1,  1926,  and  a  like 
amount  on  the  first  day  of  January  each  year 
thereafter  until  the  full  amount  has  been  paid. 
The  proceeds  of  said  note  are  to  be  used  for  the 
maintenance,  after  January  1,  1926,  of  above  men- 
tioned park  and  playground  and  tlie  streets  and 
public  utilities  in  said  Addition,  save  and  except 
those  public  utilities  owned  and  operated  by  mu- 
nicipalities, or  persons  and  corporations  engaged 
generally  in  such  business,  in  keeping  with  by- 
laws of  above  mentioned  association  of  property- 
owners.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  said 
fifty  ($50.00)  dollar  note  shall  be  secured  by  a 
vendor's  lien  against  the  lot  purchased,  but  said 
lien  shall  be  subordinate  and  inferior  to  the  vend- 
or's lien  retained  in  the  sale  of  each  lot,  or  any 
lien  which  may  be  given  for  improvements  on 
any  lot. 

Here  Mr.  Grain  is  doing  some  pioneering  for 
the  City  Recreation  Department  at  whose  request 
he  is  including  a  swimming  pool,  a  running  track 
and  a  fence  around  the  playground — three  fea- 
tures which  none  of  the  city's  playgrounds  yet 
have.  The  playground  is  being  built  simul- 
taneously with  the  division  of  the  property  into 
lots,  construction  of  streets,  and  similar  features. 
This  Summer,  before  Southside  is  a  community, 
the  facilities  in  this  playground  will  be  used  by 
playground  groups,  Girl  Scouts  and  other  groups, 
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the  playground  children  being  taken  out  in  the  De- 
partment truck  for  special  swimming  and  track 
instruction.  Permits  for  the  use  of  the  concrete 
tennis  court — there  being  just  one  other  of  the 
kind  in  Houston — will  probably  be  issued  by  the 
Department. 

Eventually,  when  this  Addition  is  taken  into 
the  city  limits,  Mr.  Grain  anticipates  the  deeding 
of  it  by  the  property-owners  to  the  city  for  per- 
manent care  and  maintenance  and  supervision  as 
a  city  playground. 

And  the  Grain  Company  is  not  the  only  com- 
pany in  Houston  beginning  to  take  far-sighted 
action  with  regard  to  play  space  in  new  additions. 

In  his  beautiful  new  Southampton,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Fleming  has  set  aside  2l/2  acres  which  he  is  offer- 
ing to  deed  to  the  city  for  playground  and  park 
use  on  condition  that  the  city  develops  it  for  this 
purpose.  The  Varner  Realty  Company  has  pro- 
vided in  its  three  boulevards  in  East  Norhill, 
North  Norhill  and  Norhill  Addition  proper  for 
a  widening  into  ovals  100x250  feet  that  will  serve 
as  small  parks  or  little  children's  playgrounds,  and 
in  addition  this  company  built  a  baseball  diamond 
for  the  Recreation  Department  on  property  joint- 
owned  by  the  company  and  the  city ;  afterwards 
deeding  their  property  to  the  city  on  condition 
that  certain  city  improvements  be  made  in  that 
district.  Other  companies  are  putting  up  a  small 
amount  of  playground  equipment  temporarily; 
some  are  setting  aside  temporary  areas  sufficient 
for  baseball  diamonds  and  tennis  courts,  and  still 
others  are  contemplating  making  such  facilities 
permanent — a  policy  which  eventually  they  will 
all  find  to  be  good  business  as  well  as  good  civics. 


Among  Local  Leaders 


A  Coming  Celebration — The  State  of  New 
York  in  the  last  Legislature  appointed  the  Erie 
Canal  Centennial  Commission  to  arrange  a  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
in  October,  1825.  The  original  opening  was 
marked  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York.  A  fleet  of  splendidly  dec- 
orated vessels  carrying  the  notables  of  that  day 
moved  through  the  waterway  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  at  every  city  and  village 
along  the  route  local  celebrations  in  the  form  of 
receptions  and  pageants  were  held. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  plan  of  cere- 
monies of  a  hundred  years  ago  be  followed  as 
far  as  is  possible,  with  necessary  additions  in  his- 
toric features  and  modern  developments  to  bring 
the  Canal  history  down  to  date. 


CORINNE  FONDE 

With  her  years  of  experience  in  settlement 
work  in  New  Orleans  and  Houston,  Miss  Fonde 
brought  to  her  task  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Houston  Recreation  and  Community  Service 
Association  unusual  knowledge  and  experience. 
She  now  directs  and  has  helped  to  build  up  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  far-reaching  recreation 
systems  in  the  country.  Playgrounds,  community 
music,  dramatics  and  pageantry,  athletics  for 
young  and  old  and  institutes  for  training  play 
leaders,  are  some  of  the  activities  of  the  depart- 
ment. One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the 
program  has  been  the  linking-up  of  the  play- 
ground to  the  home  through  regular  visits  of  play- 
ground workers  to  homes  in  the  neighborhood. 
Another  is  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Neighbor- 
hood Cooperation  with  a  leader  whose  sole  func- 
tion is  to  keep  in  touch  with  neighborhood  and 
community  groups. 

A  Working  Museum  for  Country  Children 
— A  children's  museum  in  a  rural  community  on 
Long  Island  has  been  established  in  what  was  once 
a  poultry  house.  Its  pointed  roof  and  cross 
beams  provide  a  very  satisfactory  place  for  hold- 
ing owls,  hawks  and  other  high-perching  birds. 
A  country  wood  stove  gives  warmth  and  cheer. 
Long  tables,  with  glass  cases,  fill  the  middle  sec- 
tion, and  a  zinc-covered  table  long  enough  to  seat 
twelve  or  fourteen  boys  serves  for  conferences 
and  for  the  work  of  mounting,  which  is  done  by 
Boy  Scouts.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  is 
attributed  to  the  homelikeness  of  the  building  and 
surroundings.  On  Saturdays  a  hot  dinner  is 
served  to  the  boys  in  their  own  museum. 


Recreation  and  International  Good  Will 
a  Practical  Demonstration' 


BY 


GEORGE  J.  FISHER,  M.D. 
Deputy   Chief  Scout  Executive,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


I  do  not  know  when  I  had  as  great  a  thrill  as 
I  had  during  the  past  summer,  when  I  saw  six 
thousand  Boy  Scouts  from  all  over  the  world, 
camping  together  for  an  entire  week. 

Four  years  ago  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  the 
founder  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  instituted 
what  he  called  an  "International  Jamboree."  He 
brought  together  a  good  many  thousand  Scouts 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  they  had  a  great 
many  interesting  exercises.  And  so  it  was  deter- 
mined, upon  the  basis  of  that  experience,  that  they 
would  repeat  it  in  various  ways,  every  four  years. 
The  second  of  these  quadrennial  jamborees  was 
held  in  beautiful  Copenhagen. 

Just  fancy  a  great  plain  of  thirty  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wonderful  forest,  a  forest  in  which 
Kings  and  Lords  have  hunted  and  which  is  still 
reserved !  We  saw  two  hundred  deer  in  one  herd. 
That  was  the  setting  of  that  wonderful  camp.  As 
I  looked  down  that  great  plain  and  saw  the  flags 
of  thirty-three  nations  floating  in  that  perpetual 
breeze,  fanned  by  the  nearby  sea,  I  was  stirred  as 
I  thought  of  the  possibilities  of  really  living  out 
the  thing  that  all  of  us  are  hoping  for — that  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  that  must,  after  all,  be  based 
upon  mutual  respect  and  mutual  acquaintance. 

Now,  this  camp  vvas  very  interestingly  ar- 
ranged. Each  country  was  limited  to  forty-eight 
boys.  If  they  had  more  boys,  they  were  given 
other  parts  of  the  camp  jn  which  to  have  their 
delegation.  But  a '  plot,  about  a  hundred  feet 
square,  was-  allotted  to  each  nation  that  decided  to 
enter  into  the  competitions  of  the  jamboree.  One 
of  the  conditions  was  that  they  must  bring  their 
own  camp  equipment  from  wherever  they  came 
and  also  must  erect  it  and  live  in  it  and  provide, 
or  rather  cook,  their  own  food. 

Our  boys,  in  building  the  camp,  thought  they 
would  try  to  demonstrate  different  ways  of  camp- 
ing. Here  were  four  tepee  tents.  Here  were  four 
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foresters'  tents,  pyramid  in  shape  with  a  little 
hood  in  front  which  collects  the  heat  and  throws 
it  back  into  the  tent.  Here  were  four  wall  tents 
and  then  the  little  "pup"  tents. 

When  the  boys  arrived,  all  they  had  was  this 
lot  and  the  big  flag-pole,  which  they  had  to  erect 
themselves,  and  the  first  competition  was  to  get 
the  tents  up  very  quickly.  They  were  to  imagine 
that  a  storm  was  coming.  In  fifteen  minutes  our 
lads  had  their  "pup"  tents  thoroughly  put  up  so 
they  would  stand  the  rain,  their  ponchos  down 
and  their  blankets  all  ready.  They  were  given  a 
tie  for  first  place.  Then  they  secured  a  tie  for 
erecting  the  whole  camp.  All  of  the  Scouts  were 
given  three  hours  in  which  to  erect  their  perma- 
nent camp,  and  our  boys  did  it  in  about  two  hours 
and  a  half.  They  had  trek  carts  and  everything 
was  in  the  six  or  seven  trek  carts.  They  wheeled 
them  on  to  the  plot  and  then  you  saw  the  camp 
going  up  in  marvelous  fashion,  including  the  great 
flag-pole.  Next  came  the  ceremonies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  raising  of  the  flag,  and  all  of  the 
other  camp  building  activities.  We  were  tied  with 
four  other  countries  for  first  place. 

Then  came  the  interesting  relationships.  These 
plots  of  ground  were  simply  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  thin  rope,  and  we  were  constantly 
approximating  the  boys  of  other  nations.  On  this 
side  of  us  was  Britain.  Back  of  us  were  the 
Danes.  Just  across  the  way  were  Egypt  and 
China.  Over  here,  where  we  had  our  Indian  ex- 
hibit, was  Siam.  Next  to  them  was  Finland.  And 
then  came  Japan  and  France.  We  were  looking 
over  each  other's  fences,  if  you  please,  or  ropes, 
in  this  instance,  and  constantly  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  managing,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  express  ourselves  to  each  other. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  plan  of  inter-camp 
visitation.  The  Japanese  were  particularly  de- 
lightful. They  came  and  brought  us  presents, 
beautiful  photographs  of  their  activities,  even  a 
moving  picture  reel  of  what  they  were  doing. 
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We,  in  turn,  thought  that  we  would  do  something 
in  American  style,  and  gave  them  bob-cat  skins 
and  deer  skins  and  some  Indian  baskets  from  the 
collection  of  Ralph  Hubbard,  who  had  charge  of 
our  Indian  work.  The  Japanese  brought  away 
with  them  from  Japan  a  tent  that  had  been  given 
to  them  by  America,  and  they  put  a  little  sign  on 
it :  "We  have  brought  this  all  the  way  from  Japan 
so  we  might  show  our  affection  to  those  who 
helped  us  at  the  time  of  our  great  calamity." 

Notices  like  this  were  sent  us :  "The  Danish 
Scouts  would  like  to  have  you  send  two  boys  with 
tin  cups  to  take  tea  with  us  this  afternoon."  There 
would  be  sixty-six  boys,  from  thirty-three  na- 
tions, chatting  with  one  another  and  learning  to 
know  about  one  another  and  to  respect  one  an- 
other. 

Though  the  League  of  Nations  forbids  Ger- 
many to  have  Scouts  for  fear  she  might  militarize 
the  movement,  one  splendid  intellectual  man  (I 
have  forgotten  his  name  for  the  moment)  brought 
one  hundred  and  eighty  German  boys  and,  as  fate 
would  have  it,  because  "G"  comes  after  "F,"  those 
German  boys  always  paraded  or  followed  after 
the  French.  But  there  never  was  a  sign  of  irrita- 
tion or  friction  of  any  kind. 

Now,  to  continue  with  these  interesting  events, 
our  boys  were  forty-eight  in  number,  and  there 
were  six  patrols  of  eight  each.  And  no  boy  knew, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  he  might  be  one  of  eight, 
just  what  events  he  would  be  in.  For  illustration, 
for  the  swimming  events  eight  boys  were  selected, 
and  then  when  the  time  for  the  swimming  events 
came,  the  Danes  would  ask  them  to  draw  straws, 
and  then  three  boys  out  of  that  eight  would  take 
part,  one  of  them  in  the  long  distance  swimming, 
the  second  in  the  diving  and  the  third  in  the  life- 
saving.  Or  in  the  canoe  race,  eight  boys  appeared 
and  two  boys  were  selected.  But  eight  were  al- 
ways training.  It  was  always  the  patrol  and  never 
the  individual  that  was  emphasized. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  thing  and  resulted  in 
some  very  fine  sportsmanship.  The  first  event 
we  won,  outside  of  the  camp-building,  was  the 
First  Aid.  It  wasn't  First  Aid  as  we  ordinarily 
give  First  Aid.  That  is  why  I  am  telling  the 
story.  The  boy  that  was  selected  was  just  a  little 
handful.  We  called  him  "Bunny."  He  was  so 
little  you  had  to  look  twice  to  see  if  he  was  there 
— a  little  fellow  from  Colorado  Springs.  And 
when  he  was  selected  to  take  part  in  the  compe- 
tition in  first  aid,  it  was  something  like  this : 
"You  go  down  the  road,  keep  your  eyes  open  and 
you  will  see  something  happen."  The  first  thing 


he  saw  was  a  boy  falling  off  a  bicycle.  He  was 
told  that  the  boy  had  broken  his  leg  and  was  un- 
conscious. He  began  immediately  to  perform. 
Then  he  went  a  little  further  and  found  a  boy 
lying  under  a  tree,  unconscious,  and  he  would 
have  to  determine  whether  he  had  fallen  out  of  the 
tree  or  had  been  struck  by  the  heat  and  had  lain 
down  under  the  tree. 

The  events  were  such — and  the  Danes  were 
marvelous  at  doing  it — as  to  test  the  ingenuity  and 
originality  of  the  boys.  And  I  thought  it  was  a 
very  interesting  development  in  our  modern  recre- 
ation competition. 

Now,  when  those  boys  came  to  appear,  for  illus- 
tration, in  the  canoe  race,  they  had  to  go  over  a 
number  of  bodies  of  water  and  make  their  por- 
tages. Some  of  the  water  was  very  rough  and 
some  was  very  shallow.  At  one  place  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  the  way  out.  Our  boys 
were  leading  well  and  they  found  the  exit.  Then 
they  immediately  told  their  competitors  the  way 
out.  That  was  sportsmanship. 

Another  time  the  Dutch  boys,  I  think  it  was, 
got  caught  on  some  kind  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  that 
they  hadn't  seen,  and  our  boys,  though  they  were 
pulling  hard  to  win,  stopped  and  helped  their  com- 
petitors off  the  snag.  They  didn't  want  to  win 
unless  they  could  win  fairly  and  win  wholesomely. 

Now,  you  can  imagine  the  spirit  that  existed 
among  those  lads  when  they  played  and  worked 
like  that. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  one  event.  I 
rather  had  set  my  heart  upon  winning  it  because 
it  was  so  Scout-like.  It  is  what  is  called  a  twenty- 
five  hour  hike  and  in  the  twenty-five  hours  the 
boys  had  to  at  least  cover  twenty-five  miles ;  they 
had  to  cook  their  own  meals ;  they  had  to  find  their 
way  through  the  woods  with  nothing  but  a  rough 
chart;  they  had  to  pack  their  goods  and  make  a 
"log"  of  that  region  and  present  it  to  the  judges. 

Well,  we  won  it,  and  I  would  rather  have  won 
that  event  than  any  other  event,  because  it  de- 
pended so  much  upon  the  all-round  ability  of  the 
lads— their  ingenuity,  their  originality  and  their 
bravery. 

There  was  another  event  called  the  obstacle 
race — three  miles  long,  in  the  woods.  For  in- 
stance, this  would  occur.  Here  is  a  stream,  a  boat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream  and  here  are  the 
eight  boys.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  for  one  of 
them  to  swim  across  and  get  the  boat  so  the  others 
may  get  across.  Those  were  the  types  and  kinds 
of  events. 

Another  example  of  sportsmanship  was  in  the 
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life-saving  event.  Our  American  lad  won  his 
event  readily,  but  we  discovered  that  all  the  others 
had  done  the  event,  according  to  our  understand- 
ing, in  a  way  that  was  not  in  accordance  to  rules. 
We  won  the  event,  we  could  have  had  the  prize, 
but  we  insisted  that  they  run  it  over  again,  be- 
cause we  didn't  wish  to  win  the  event  through  any 
unfair  means.  And  we  got  second  place  in  swim- 
ming it  over  again,  but  we  were  happy  about  it, 
because  it  wras  the  honorable  way. 

There  were  some  spectacular  events.  One  was 
this — and  it  is  a  suggestion  to  us  as  recreation 
workers.  When  Sir  Robert  arrived,  they  arranged 
a  great  rally  for  him,  a  great  reception,  in  the 
stadium  in  the  city.  I  thought  first  we  weren't 
going  to  be  able  to  get  all  those  boys  in.  What 
a  great  sight  it  was  as  they  marched  in  and  around 
that  track  with  the  flags  of  thirty-three  nations 
flying!  Finally  we  were  able  to  wedge  them  all 
in,  and  they  made  a  formation  in  the  center  of  the 
field. 

When  Sir  Robert  stood  up,  something  happened 
that  I  didn't  know  anything  about,  for  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  the  grass,  were  branches  of  trees, 
thickly  covered  with  leaves.  Suddenly,  with  one 
signal,  six  thousand  boys  or  more  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  center  of  the  stadium,  waving  those 
branches,  and  giving  the  impression  of  a  waving 
forest.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  very  suggestive  of  how  we  can 
make  attractive  some  of  our  recreation  activities. 


Then  there  was  the  reception  by  the  King  who, 
instead  of  having  the  boys  march  in  front  of  him, 
marched  in  front  of  the  boys,  in  a  driving  rain, 
stopping  and  shaking  hands  with  all  the  leaders. 
He  was  a  magnificent  specimen,  about  six  feet 
three  in  height,  and  the  Prince  and  the  Queen  were 
with  him. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  Danish  people  came 
out  to  that  camp  every  day.  We  had  to  clear 
the  camp  twice  daily,  once  at  twelve  and  again  at 
six.  Wrhat  wonderful  people  those  Danes  are ! 

There  were  too  many  events  of  a  competitive 
nature,  and  we  must  change  that.  Think  of  this 
experience :  Our  boys  went  away  over  into  the 
forest  for  the  demonstrations.  In  the  morning  we 
got  our  orders,  "Your  boys  will  appear  here  and 
here  and  here."  That  was  the  first  we  knew. 
Hubbard  had  to  paint  his  boys  up — and  what 
wonderful  Indians  he  can  create !  What  wonder- 
ful costumes  he  has,  and  what  wonderful  demon- 
strations he  gave !  And  the  Europeans  are  just 
crazy  about  our  Indian  demonstrations.  When- 
ever those  boys  came  out,  the  whole  camp  turned 
loose  to  see  them,  and  whenever  it  was  stated  in 
the  paper  that  the  American  boys  were  to  give 
an  Indian  demonstration,  the  forest  was  full  of 
people. 

Our  lads  would  be  told  where  they  were  to  go. 
They  would  have  to  take  the  time  to  dress  and 
paint,  take  forty  minutes  to  go  over  to  that  for- 
est, come  back,  cook  their  supper  themselves,  then 
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go  back  again,  perhaps  for  a  campfire  demonstra- 
tion— forty  minutes  going  there  again — a  demon- 
stration, and  forty  minutes  coming  back.  But 
never  a  murmur,  never  a  complaint. 

I  have  been  in  athletics  a  long  while,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  spirit  of  these  American  lads,  aver- 
aging somewhere  around  sixteen,  excelled  or  even 
equalled.  There  is  a  possibility  of  developing  that 
kind  of  sportsmanship  that  will  make  all  of  the 
nations  who  are  participating  with  us  say  that, 
after  all,  these  lads  are  splendid  lads  and  "If  that 
is  what  America  stands  for,  then  we  respect  and 
admire  America." 

There  are  just  three  or  four  points  that  I  may 
enumerate  and  then  sit  down.  First,  I  like  the 
idea  of  the  group  contest.  I  like  that  uncertainty 
about  who  is  to  be  chosen.  There  was  no  chance 
for  egotism.  There  was  no  chance  for  over-spe- 
cialization. Eight  boys  would  train,  train  hard, 
and  know  that  one  or,  at  best,  two  of  their  number 
were  to  be  selected.  That  had  wonderful  elements 
of  value  in  it.  In  the  second  place,  you  can  get 
a  background  of  clean  sportsmanship.  And  the 
psychology  of  it  was  this,  that  when  those  forty- 
eight  boys,  or  sixty,  with  the  extra  boys  who  went 
along,  came  into  the  camp  at  Bear  Mountain 
where  we  trained  them  for  two  weeks,  the  first 
thing  that  met  their  ears  was  this :  "Lads,  you 
have  come  from  all  over  America  to  represent 
America — the  picked  boys  of  America — and  we 
will  expect  you  to  represent  the  nation  as  true 
Scouts  and  true  Americans."  There  was  suffi- 
cient reiteration  from  time  to  time  to  bring  this 
into  their  consciousness.  There  was  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  when 
they  boarded  the  Leviathan  ;  a  dinner  on  the  Levi- 
athan; the  receptions  everywhere  emphasized  the 
principle.  And,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  prince  in 
the  man  who  is  the  Minister  to  Denmark — Doctor 
Prince.  He  radioed  a  message  to  our  camp,  and 
did  it  in  ten  different  languages.  When  we  had 
our  boys  at  his  home  he  was  able,  after  he  heard 
them  sing  an  Indian  song,  to  sing  one  himself. 
The  boys  will  never  forget  him.  All  the  leaders 
of  the  group  were  imbued  with  the  idea  of  stand- 
ing always  for  the  highest  ideals. 

There  was  another  point  that  I  intended  to 
mention  and  that  was  this :  This  has  taught  me, 
and  it  might  teach  all  of  us,  that  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  activities  still  available  to  the  recreation 
worker — those  that  are  related  to  life,  those  that 
are  related  to  one's  own  self-preservation,  those 
that  stimulate  imagination  and  initiative.  The  life 
in  the  woods  and  the  activities  used  developed 


qualities  beyond  some  of  the  activities  that  we  are 
using  more  universally  than  others.  And,  finally, 
I  am  sure  that  those  lads,  living  for  a  week  with 
the  picked  lads  of  other  countries  and  in  all  that 
time  hearing  not  one  cross  word  or  one  word  of 
irritation,  or  even  complaint  during  the  fatigue 
incident  to  a  strenuous  program,  secured  more 
spacious  ideas  of  world  brotherhood.  It  is  a  new 
way,  and,  I  believe,  a  most  effective  way,  to  teach 
world  citizenship. 

We  talk  about  "learning  by  doing."  Probably 
we  can  learn  world  brotherhood  but  by  living  it. 
These  lads,  as  Sir  Robert  so  well  said,  learned  of 
a  brotherland  that  was  beyond  the  bounds  of 
motherland.  And  I  see  in  this  experience  great 
opportunities  for  us  who  are  working  in  the  realm 
of  recreation  to  hitch  up  this  recreation  idea  to 
great  spiritual  and  great  citizenship  ideals. 


Recreation  an  Important  Part  of  the 
Program 

On  April  1st,  1924,  the  Burley  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers Cooperative  Association  at  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, started  its  community  work.  The  aim  of 
the  new  department,  was  the  "organization  of 
members  and  their  families  into  community 
groups  for  serving  as  a  medium  through  which 
members  could  be  more  easily  in  touch  with  their 
Association,  for  promoting  an  interest  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  cooperative  marketing,  for 
fostering  a  spirit  of  nefghborliness  and  good  will 
as  an  asset  to  the  Association  and  community  life, 
and  for  promoting  cooperative  enterprises  for  the 
enrichment  and  improvement  of  community  life." 
During  the  eighteen  months  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  functioning,  according  to  the  In- 
formation Service  of  the  Department  of  Re- 
search and  Education  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  local  or- 
ganizations of  members  of  the  marketing  asso- 
ciation and  others  have  been  formed  in  thirty- 
seven  communities  in  nine  counties.  In  four  com- 
munities attention  was  given  to  community  plays. 
Three  county  picnics  were  held  in  the  summer  of 
1923,  at  two  of  which  an  elaborate  pageant  was 
given  portraying  the  history  of  tobacco.  In  July 
of  1924  a  picnic  and  pageant  of  agriculture  was 
given  by  the  people  of  Fayette  County.  The  event 
was  attended  by  15,000  people.  Harrison  County 
followed  its  picnic  of  1923  with  a  county-wide 
survey  of  social  conditions,  covering  health,  edu- 
cation, recreation  and  rural  life.  The  Fayette 
County  picnic  and  pageant  is  being  followed  by  a 
series  of  county  get-togethers. 


The  World  Need  for  Recreation 

Leadership* 


BY 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS 
South  End  House,  Boston 


You  have  heard  a  wonderful  parable,  illustrat- 
ing the  meaning  of  world  leadership  in  recreation, 
suggesting  how  it  is  needed  and  showing  what 
miracles  it  can  accomplish. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  peculiarly  happy 
thing  that  that  gathering  took  place  in  Denmark, 
because  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  people  who 
have  a  better  conception  of  the  value  of  recreation 
than  the  Danes,  and  along  with  that  a  surer  in- 
sight into  its  far-reaching  meaning. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  great 
agricultural  leader,  went  to  Denmark  to  study 
the  Danish  system  of  agricultural  cooperation. 
He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  getting  their  meth- 
ods, their  budgets,  and  he  thought  he  had  gotten 
the  whole  study  and  was  starting  for  home  when 
the  Danes  said,  "Not  yet,  Sir  Horace.  You 
haven't  found  out  the  vital  fact  about  our  system 
of  cooperation.  The  things  that  make  us  good 
cooperators  are  our  national  traditions,  the  noble 
story  of  our  growth  as  a  people,  the  legends  be- 
hind that  story,  our  processions,  our  holidays,  our 
songs,  our  majestic  chorals.  Those  are  the  things, 
Sir  Horace,  that  make  the  Danes  good  cooper- 
ators." 

And  today  the  Danes  are  perhaps  leading  the 
world  in  this  form  of  adult  education  which  in- 
cludes the  folk  arts. 

Lord  Halliday,  the  British  statesman,  said  not 
long  ago  that  there  are  more  reasons  for  social 
and  industrial  unrest  than  we  sometimes  think. 
He  said  the  experience  of  adult  education  in  Eng- 
land was  showing  one  of  the  important  reasons 
for  social  unrest  to  be  that  a  great  many  work- 
ing people  feel  they  are  being  deprived  of  some 
of  the  finer  spiritual  values  of  life  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  as  they  begin  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  those  values  the  unrest 
doesn't  appear  but  it  subsides  into  wholesome 
discontent.  Those  things  suggest  some  of  the 
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far-reaching  and  some  of  the  very  substantial 
grounds  that  we  have  for  undertaking  to  organize 
recreation. 

When  you  get  into  the  Orient,  you  will  find 
some  very  interesting  and  very  distinctive  types 
of  popular  recreation.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  is  that  of  storytelling,  which  has  come 
down  just  as  it  was  in  Homer's  day.  In  the 
marketplace  you  will  see  the  storytellers  with  a 
circle  of  people  gathered  around  them.  And  there 
you  have,  perhaps,  the  most  primitive  form  of 
popular  recreation — storytelling  reaching  a  very 
high  art.  Some  of  the  storytellers  command  very 
high  prices  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Orient. 

You  will  see  the  drama  with,  as  a  rule,  male 
actors  only,  as  in  Shakespeare's  day.  And  then 
that  strange  music,  all  through  the  Orient,  in  the 
minor  key — music  which  breaks  out  in  unexpected 
ways,  unexpected  places — the  little  rhythms  and 
chants  and  singsongs  of  the  workingmen.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  a  task  they  may  be  engaged 
in,  you  will  hear  them  breaking  out  in  this  little 
song,  indicating  that  even  amidst  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  Orient  there  is  a  certain  fine  tradition  of 
the  joy  of  labor.  You  can  even  today — if  you  are 
fortunate  in  the  Near  East,  in  the  Holy  Land — 
hear  the  shepherds  piping  just  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Psalmist. 

Then  you  are  sure  to  see  some  of  those  great 
religious  festivals,  not  often,  unfortunately,  seem- 
ing to  carry  the  element  of  joy  that  the  religious 
festivals  did  carry  in  the  ancient  days,  but  sug- 
gesting great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
ing the  spirit  of  joy.  And  any  form  of  recrea- 
tional leadership  in  the  Orient  would  find  one  of 
its  best  opportunities  in  coalescing  with  this  great 
tradition  of  the  religious  festival. 

We  found  in  our  American  cities  that  of  any 
pageants  or  processions  organized  in  recent  years 
the  finest  display  is  likely  to  be  made  by  the 
Chinese.  They  have  learned  that  art,  particularly 
in  connection  with  their  weddings,  which  make 
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a    splendid    show    in    the    shape    of    processions 
through  the  public  streets. 

But  we  must  remember,  with  regard  to  the 
Orient,  that  it  is  a  place  not  of  cities  but  of  vil- 
lages. Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  in 
China,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  the 
people  of  India,  live  in  villages,  and  the  recrea- 
tional life,  so  far  as  their  recreational  life  in  the 
Orient  is  concerned,  is  found  in  this  simple  but 
on  the  whole  quiet,  well-organized  life  of  the 
villages.  For,  however  disturbed  the  national 
life  may  be,  the  village  life  goes  on  pretty  much 
the  same.  That  is  why  the  Occidentals  are  almost 
pitied  by  the  Chinese,  because  they  get  concerned 
about  these  Chinese  wars.  As  long  as  the  wars 
don't  actually  invade  the  villages,  the  villagers 
keep  on  about  as  usual. 

In  village  life  there  is  a  great  deal  of  intimacy. 
Everybody  is  supposed  to  be  the  cousin  of  every- 
body else.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interchange 
among  the  households  of  the  villages,  a  great  deal 
of  the  spirit  of  hospitality  in  those  villages.  And 
anyone  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  sharing  the 
hospitality  in  any  part  of  the  Orient,  realizes  that 
is  one  of  the  finest,  noblest  phases  of  the  happy 
side  of  their  lives.  You  can't  travel  far  without 
realizing  how  deep  is  the  artistic  spirit  of  all  of 
those  people.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  had  a 
more  thrilling  experience,  especially  for  one  not 
particularly  versed  in  the  art,  than  that  which  I 
had  in  the  National  Ceramic  Gallery  at  Peking. 
You  feel  that  there  is  a  nation  which,  having  cul- 
minated in  that  way  once,  is  sure  to  come  forward 
with  some  fine  and  noble  development  again. 

Even  trade  in  the  Orient  has  its  recreational 
phases.  You  know,  the  Chinese  word  for  "mer- 
chant" means  "the  discusser,"  and  every  item  of 
trade  is  talked  about  and  haggled  over,  and  it  is 
a  source  of  continuous  interest  and  the  most 
active  and  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
who  trade  and  those  who  purchase,  to  carry  out 
this  process  according  to  the  Oriental  plan. 

One  naturally  looks  for  some  of  those  games 
that  are  supposed  to  be  common  to  all  nations.  I 
was  not  able  to  find  more  than  one, — the  little 
girls'  hop-scotch  was  common  to  all  the  nations. 
It  evidently  dates  back  to  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

The  serious  problem  about  Oriental  life  is,  of 
course,  the  low  position  of  the  women.  It  is  al- 
ways an  understood  thing  that  when  men  get  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  recreation,  they  meet  by 
themselves,  not  in  their  homes  but  in  some  sort 
of  public  resort,  and  they  are  usually  entertained 
by  dancing  women.  That  is  one  of  the  sad  and 


terrible  facts  about  Oriental  life,  and  one  of  the 
facts  which  perhaps  will  be  most  difficult  to  over- 
come as  the  effort  is  made  to  reorganize  Oriental 
life  on  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  basis. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  polyg- 
amy is  definitely  on  the  decrease  in  all  parts  of  the 
Orient.  The  decay  of  religious  faith  in  China 
represents  a  very  serious  fact  which  helps  to  make 
life  dull  and  dreary,  and  the  new  developments, 
the  new  phases  of  religious  interest  which  one 
finds  in  the  Orient — and  there  are  many  of  them 
— have  a  real  bearing  upon  this  problem  of  mak- 
ing life  freer  and  happier. 

You  do  get  streaks,  here  and  there,  of  a  real 
present  day  program  of  recreation  under  the 
initiative  of  the  Orientals  themselves.  That  is 
particularly  true  in  Japan  where  they  have  a  very 
highly  developed  system  of  physical  training  in 
the  public  schools.  But  the  thing  which  strikes 
one  most  is  the  strong  tendency  in  Japan  to  take 
the  children,  constantly  and  in  large  groups,  off 
on  excursions  to  historical  spots,  to  religious 
shrines.  That  is  so  common,  so  almost  universal, 
as  to  be  one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of 
Japanese  life. 

Another  very  important  development  in  Japan, 
partly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  is 
the  organization  of  the  village  clubs,  all  through 
the  Empire.  These  village  clubs  are  being  or- 
ganized, first  of  all,  for  the  young  men,  and  then 
also  for  the  young  women,  with  their  recreational 
aspects  and  with  their  definitely  high  moral  stand- 
ards. That  is  a  development  that  gives  real  prom- 
ise for  the  future  of  the  Japanese  people. 

In  Peking  one  is  interested  to  find  the  develop- 
ment of  some  real  Chinese  community  centers 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  great  Capital 
City  and  carrying  on  a  kind  of  work  which,  _  in 
Chinese  terms,  might  very  fairly  meet  our  com- 
mendations. There  was  one  thing  that  seemed 
particularly  interesting.  These  community  centers 
were  offering  courses  of  instruction  in  neighborli- 
ness — a  suggestion  that  might  be  adopted  by  our 
own  community  centers.  The  Orient  is  begin- 
ning to  accept  certain  phases  of  our  recreational 
life.  I  learned  in  Shanghai  that  an  agency  there 
which  was  endeavoring  to  instill  better  ideas 
about  the  morality  of  sex  was  sending  out  its 
propaganda  on  cards  containing  a  picture  of  Mary 
Pickford.  Everybody  throughout  China  knows 
about  Mary,  and  her  portrait  on  the  post  card 
would  immediately  attract  attention. 

At  a  great  many  places  in  the  Orient  one  sees 
Nick  Carter  novels  displayed — so  some  of  our 
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educational  efforts  are  really  penetrating  into 
the  Orient  along  with  Ford  possibilities  in  those 
ways,  and  through  the  English  language  are  fast 
becoming  universal  among  all  who  have  needed 
education  in  the  Orient.  You  can  hardly  go  any- 
where on  the  main  lines  of  travel  in  the  Orient 
without  having  a  morning  paper  in  English  on 
your  breakfast  table,  just  as  you  do  at  home.  It 
suggests  the  great  possibility  of  carrying  our 
recreation  message  far  into  the  Orient  through 
our  own  language. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  there  are 
phases  of  our  recreational  life  that  carry  great 
damage  to  the  Orient,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  see  that  the  Orient  is  beginning  to  organize  a 
recoil  against  some  phases  of  our  recreational  pro- 
gram. Japan  is  developing  a  quiet,  powerful 
prohibition  movement,  and  it  is  needful  that  Japan 
should  do  so.  When  I  talked  with  the  Police 
Superintendent  who  has  charge  of  the  Oshahara 
District  in  Tokio,  he  said  he  would  answer  any 
questions  that  I  would  ask  him.  And  one  ques- 
tion I  asked  him  was  this :  "What  proportion  of 
the  young  men  who  have  come  to  this  district 
have  already  been  drinking?"  He  said,  "Nearly 
all." 

We  are  likely  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Orient  is  rather  free  from  the  curse  of  alcohol- 
ism. Then  we  have  just  read  lately  that  Japan 
is  taking  steps,  through  public  authority,  to  pre- 
vent the  American  type  of  dancing  from  coming 
into  that  country.  This  ought  to  be  a  solemn 
warning  to  us  as  to  the  need  for  turning  our 
recreational  leadership  into  the  direction  of  try- 
ing to  uplift  the  standards  of  our  public  dancing. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  that  one  en- 
counters in  the  way  of  recreational  initiative  in 
the  Orient  is  that  the  English,  wherever  they  go, 
carry  their  sports  with  them.  I  came  to  feel  that 
was  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  power  of  the  British 
Empire,  that  right  through  the  tropics  the  British 
have  the  most  ample  provision  for  physical  exer- 
cise. In  the  hottest  places,  as  soon  as  the  sun  be- 
gins to  go  down,  they  are  out,  playing  cricket, 
tennis  and  other  sports,  and  in  every  city  held  by 
the  British  there  are  ample  playing  fields.  In  the 
great  city  of  Calcutta  there  is,  right  in  the  center 
of  the  city,  about  the  most  magnificent  provision 
for  play  and  sport  that  one  could  find  anywhere. 
And  I  think  we  need  to  remember,  when  we  are 
considering  this  great  issue  of  the  conquest  of  the 
tropics,  that  after  the  direct  attack  is  won  in  the 
way  of  fighting  bacterial  disease,  there  is  this 
next  step — to  have  the  means  of  providing  a  life 


such  as  will  keep  one  physically  and  morally  up 
to  the  best  tone  and  standing.  To  a  very  large 
extent  the  English  have  solved  that  problem. 

But  through  the  Orient  no  recreation  is  possible 
without  the  preliminary  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  physical  health — protection  of  health 
from  outright  diseases.  When  I  talked  with  some 
of  the  leading  citizens  in  one  of  the  Indian  cities 
and  told  them  that  the  average  length  of  life  in 
America  was  advancing  and  that  it  had  reached 
perhaps  forty-six,  or  some  such  year  as  that,  they 
said,  "Ah,  the  average  length  of  life  in  India  is 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three."  And  from  that 
point  of  view,  one  can  see  that  the  recreational 
leadership  in  the  Orient  must  have  to  do  with  all 
that  bears  on  the  prevention  of  disease. 

Some  very  remarkable  things  are  being  done. 
We  have  heard  about  the  campaigns  of  Doctor 
Peter,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  the  Chinese  cities, 
where  in  some  sixty  or  seventy  cities,  by  means 
of  graphic  representation,  he  was  able  to  draw 
the  most  remarkable  audiences  and  to  accomplish 
an  educational  result  the  effects  of  which  have 
been  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  that  country. 
In  India  they  have  been  having  a  succession  of 
very  remarkable  exhibits,  illustrating  the  care  of 
health  and  life  of  little  children.  And  at  the  time 
I  was  in  Delhi,  the  capitol  of  India,  they  had 
been  having  special  sessions  of  this  exhibit  in  the 
mornings  for  the  veiled  women  of  the  harems. 
They  came  in  very  large  numbers  to  see  the  ex- 
hibit. It  seems  as  if  this  campaign  for  the  care 
of  child  health  might  be  the  thing  that  is  going 
to  emancipate  the  secluded  women  of  India. 

The  moral  effect  of  athletics  is  very  clearly 
seen  among  boys  of  the  Orient,  not  merely  from 
a  negative,  a  preventive  point  of  view,  but  from 
a  constructive  point  of  view.  When  the  Amer- 
icans first  began  to  teach  the  Chinese  boys  to  play 
baseball,  and  the  game  got  on  as  far  as  the  fifth 
inning,  the  team  that  was  behind  would  throw 
down  their  bats  and  proceed  to  walk  off  the  field. 
The  coach  would  say,  "But  the  game  isn't  over." 
The  boys  would  say,  "We  are  going  to  be  beaten. 
Why  should  we  stay  on,  continue  to  be  beaten?" 
Finally,  by  dint  of  great  effort,  the  coaches  were 
able  to  get  the  boys  to  play  the  game  clear  through 
until  they  realized  that  the  game  wasn't  lost,  even 
up  to  the  ninth  inning  with  two  out — but  to  keep 
on  and  fight  the  game  through. 

That  was  a  remarkable  lesson  for  the  Chinese. 
It  is  the  thing  that  they  most  need.  They  need  a 
quality  of  grit.  One  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  said 
to  me,  "I  am  really  a  pacifist,  but  I  think  the  best 
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thing  I  can  do  for  the  Chinese  is  to  teach  them  to 
fight." 

The  Chinese  haven't  any  good  words  to  express 
the  idea  of  team  play.  The  Americans  in  China 
have  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  working  out  certain 
locutions  of  language  to  get  the  Chinese  to  catch 
that  idea.  But  some  of  the  Chinese  educators 
told  me  they  felt  that  that  was  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  could  be  done  for  the 
Chinese  youth,  and  they  recognized  in  these 
American  games  one  of  the  best  mediums  through 
which  to  get  that  idea  into  their  minds. 

The  opportunity,  then,  is  coming  to  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  shape  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  perhaps  particularly 
to  the  teachers  in  our  American  colleges  all 
through  the  Orient. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  done  for  the 
educated  young  people  of  the  Orient — those  that 
are  being  trained  there  and  those  that  in  large 
numbers  are  being  trained  in  our  own  colleges 
here — is  to  give  them  the  point  of  view,  the  inter- 
est, the  training  in  well-conducted  athletics  and 
recreation  activities,  and  let  them  go  back  as  lead- 
ers in  those  great  interests  to  their  own  country. 
That  has  a  double  importance,  because  one  of  the 
serious  facts  about  this  educated  young  life  in 
the  Orient  is  that  when  it  goes  back  into  the 
old  conditions  it  is  likely  to  be  completely  lost. 
Those  young  people  are  likely  to  become  cynical. 
They  find  it  hard  to  secure  the  kind  of  occupa- 
tions that  will  give  their  talents  and  training  a 
real  outlet.  And  I  would  like  to  suggest,  quite 
definite,  to  this  Congress,  as  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  matter  of  world  leadership  in  recrea- 
tion could  be  developed,  that  we  should  make  a 
point  of  reaching  some  of  the  something  like  two 
thousand  young  Chinese  that  are  being  educated 
in  this  country  all  the  time,  and  select  a  few 
likely  ones  and  see  that  they  are  thoroughly 
trained  as  recreational  leaders  as  they  go  back 
to  their  own  country. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  the  American  rec- 
reational conception  can  do  for  the  Orient  is  to 
help  to  bring  about  a  freer  relationship  between 
men  and  women.  That  is  one  thing  that  western 
education  is  doing.  I  had  the  pleasure  in  the  city 
of  Canton  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  four 
or  five  young  couples,  husbands  and  wives — a 
thing  absolutely  unheard  of  before.  There  is  no 
way  in  which  the  Chinese  man  could  more  surely 
lose  caste  than  to  be  seen  issuing  forth  from  his 
home  with  his  wife.  But  there  was  a  dinner  table 
at  which  four  husbands  were  sitting  with  their 


wives,  and  there  was,  in  the  faces  of  those  young 
people,  the  look  of  having  made  a  great  discovery. 
They  were  pioneers,  far  in  the  van  of  Chinese 
life. 

But  through  the  active  interests  that  come  un-j 
der  the  head  of  recreation,  all  embodied  in  the 
educational  ideas  which  the  Chinese  are  welcom- 
ing so  fast,  it  is  going  to  become  possible  to  break 
down  this  barrier  between  the  sexes,  to  overcome 
this  age-long  misunderstanding,  which  so  far  as 
one  can  see  represents  the  deepest  difficulty  and 
danger  in  Oriental  life. 

The  inspiration  that  can  be  carried  by  this 
great  cause  of  recreation  into  the  Orient,  is  one 
which  may  accomplish  ever  so  much  in  the  way 
of  creating  a  new  perspective  that  will  reach 
through  the  whole  of  Oriental  culture. 

We  need  to  realize,  I  think,  more  clearly  than 
we  ever  have  before,  how  these  beautiful  arts  that 
have  been  outlined  at  this  conference  may  do  so 
much  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  prejudices, 
the  hatreds  and  the  separation  that  exist  not  only 
between  nations  but  among  the  different  types 
of  people,  different  sects,  different  nationalities, 
and  even  that  great  distinction  between  the  older 
and  the  younger  which  is  causing  us  so  much  con- 
cern. 

George  Santayana,  philosopher  and  literatenr, 
was  for  many  years  a  professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. One  thing  that  puzzled  him  there  was 
the  great  gap  between  the  professor  and  the  stu- 
dent. He  proposes  a  solution  for  that  problem — 
a  solution  which  will  help  to  overcome  all  the 
other  gaps  that  there  are  between  human  beings. 
Here  is  his  description  of  what  the  situation  is 
like  at  Harvard  University.  He  says,  "The  young 
had  their  own  ways,  which  on  principle  were  to 
be  fostered  and  respected,  and  one  of  their  in- 
stincts was  to  associate  only  with  their  own  age 
and  caliber.  The  young  were  simply  young  and 
the  old  simply  old,  as  among  peasants.  Teachers 
and  pupils  seemed  animals  of  different  species, 
useful  and  well-disposed  toward  each  other,  like 
a  coW  and  a  milk-maid.  Periodic  contributions 
could  pass  between  them,  but  not  conversation. 
This  circumstance  shows  how  much  American 
intelligence  is  absorbed  in  what  is  not  intellectual. 
Their  tasks  and  their  pleasures  divide  people  of 
different  ages.  What  can  unite  them  is  ideas,  im- 
personal interests,  liberal  arts.  Without  these 
they  cannot  forget  their  mutual  inferiority." 

What  a  profound  insight — a  principle  that  will 
carry  through  all  our  interests  in  the  field  of 
recreation  and  give  them  fresh  meaning  as  we 
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see  how  they  can  unite  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  the  people  of  different  nations  around 
the  world. 


Community  Music* 

Broadening  the  Recreation  Program  through 
Greater  Use  of  Music  was  the  topic  of  the  first 
section  meeting  at  which  Professor  Peter  W. 
Dykema  of  Columbia  University  spoke  of  the 
two  angles  from  which  the  subject  must  be  con- 
sidered— the  music  we  make  for  ourselves,  and 
the  music  made  for  us,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental. Mr.  Dykema  told  of  an  experiment  of 
interest  to  teachers  of  vocal  music  which  is  desig- 
nated by  the  somewhat  paradoxical  title  of  "in- 
dividual instruction  in  groups."  This  experiment 
involves  having  the  group  act  as  critic  of  each 
individual  as  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  is 
given  in  turn  to  each  member.  Mr.  Dykema  also 
spoke  of  the  stimulating  effect  of  small  group 
singing,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "barber  shop 
singing" — stimulating  because  of  the  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  of  having  produced 
some  pleasing  effect  through  his  own  efforts. 
Such  singing  is  in  a  sense  creative. 

Many  cities  are  undertaking  phases  of  com- 
munity music.  An  outstanding  example  of  a 
successful  community  chorus  is  that  of  Albany, 
New  York,  with  thousands  in  attendance  at  the 
concerts.  On  the  side  of  instrumental  music,  it 
is  encouraging  to  know  of  a  California  city  which 
is  strongly  considering  the  employment  of  two 
men  whose  sole  work  will  be  the  organization 
of  bands  and  orchestras  throughout  the  city. 

The  interesting  story  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished in  the  high  school  of  a  Southern  city 
through  the  use  of  music  was  told  by  the  city's 
mayor.  In  the  interest  of  good  sportsmanship 
it  had  been  necessary  to  forfeit  an  athletic  cham- 
pionship and  the  result  had  been  a  feeling  of  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  new  superintendent  of  schools  tak- 
ing office  at  this  time  when  the  undercurrent  of 
unrest  was  so  strong  throughout  the  student  body, 
believed  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  through 
the  organization  of  musical  groups.  Several 
thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  and  within  a  short  six  weeks 
a  fifty-piece  band  and  fifty-piece  orchestra  were 
ready  to  give  public  performances.  Differences 
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were  forgotten  in  this  new  unification  of  interest 
and  harmony  was  restored. 

The  stimulus  to  produce  something  just  as  good 
as  imported  musical  talent  has  in  several  cases, 
it  was  shown,  led  to  the  development  of  local  tal- 
ent and  the  organization  of  city-wide  music  mem- 
ory contests. 

Miss  S.  B.  Irwin,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  told  of  the 
need  which  she  faced  in  her  school  work  in 
Japan  of  adapting  social  dancing  to  Japanese 
music.  There  is  a  distinct  need,  Miss  Irwin 
stated,  for  the  social  opportunities  afforded  by 
dancing  which  the  native  folk  dances  of  Japan 
do  not  fill.  Obstacles  in  rhythm  and  range  of 
instruments  are  making  this  adaptation  diffi- 
cult. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership  and  with  the  advice  from 
Mr.  Dykema  to  those  seeking  to  develop  leaders 
that  they  be  content  to  find  one  good  chorus  leader 
out  of  twenty-five  rather  than  to  expect  more  or 
all  of  the  twenty-five  to  develop  such  talent. 

The  topic  What  Is  Being  Appropriated  for  Mu- 
sic in  310  Municipalities  was  discussed  by  Ken- 
neth Clark  of  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Music,  New  York  City,  who  said 
that  as  a  result  of  a  recent  study  it  had  been 
found  that  nearly  $2,000,000  was  being  appro- 
priated by  310  cities.  The  actual  sum  expended 
yearly  by  the  310  cities  is  $1,778,579.94,  making 
an  average  appropriation  for  one  city  of  $5,- 
737.36.  While  that  seemed  a  rather  geneious 
expenditure  for  the  individual  city,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  it  represented  the  more  progressive  cities 
covered  by  the  investigation.  Of  the  municipali- 
ties which  replied  to  the  Bureau's  questionnaire 
there  are  283  which  make  no  appropriation  for 
municipal  music. 

Tabulated  as  to  states,  the  figures  place  Cali- 
fornia in  the  lead  with  an  appropriation  of  $244,- 
245.04  made  by  sixteen  cities.  Next  follow  Ohio 
with  eleven  cities  appropriation  a  total  of  $142,- 
159.50.  The  lowest  ranking  in- the  replies  to  date 
is  that  of  South  Carolina  with  one  city  appropri- 
ating $150. 

It  was  announced  that  these  figures  and  details 
as  to  how  the  money  was  spent  in  each  city  would 
be  set  forth  in  full  in  a  book  to  be  issued  by  the 
Bureau  entitled  Municipal  Aid  to  Music  in  Amer- 
ica. In  order  to  obtain  its  facts  the  Bureau  sent 
a  questionnaire  to  the  various  mayors  asking  them 
what  their  respective  city  governments  were  doing 
with  regard  to  municipal  bands,  open-air  concerts 
for  the  public,  a  municipal  orchestra,  civic  audi- 
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torium,  municipal  organ  recitals,  music  in  the 
public  schools  and  a  municipal  music  commission 
or  league.  Copies  of  the  volume  containing  the 
complete  summary  of  the  investigation  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  various  city  execu- 
tives and  others  interested  in  order  that  they 
may  check  up  what  their  own  city  is  doing  as 
compared  with  other  cities  of  similar  size,  par- 
ticularly in  their  own  section.  It  is  hoped  that 
with  this  picture  of  the  entire  field  of  municipal 
music  in  America,  the  element  of  local  price,  as 
well  as  the  known  influence  of  music  in  building 
citizenship,  would  impel  the  different  cities  to  do 
even  more  for  music  municipally  than  they  are 
now  doing. 

Mr.  Clark  urged  the  recreation  experts  at  the 
Congress  to  get  behind  the  matter  of  legislation 
in  their  own  states  which  would  make  it  more 
practicable  for  the  municipalities  to  appropriate 
adequate  sums  for  music.  "In  some  cases,"  said 
Mr.  Clark,  "we  have  found  that  the  mayors  attrib- 
uted their  inaction  with  regard  to  municipal  mu- 
sic to  the  absence  of  enabling  legislation  such  as 
would  permit  them  to  appropriate  money  for  this 
purpose.  With  regard  to  one  phase  of  civic  mu- 
sic, the  municipal  band,  this  difficulty  has  been 
obviated  in  several  states  by  the  passing  of  a  per- 
missive act  authorizing  a  tax  levy  in  cities  and 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  to  main- 
tain a  municipal  band  and  of  providing  for  the 
submission  of  the  question  to  the  voters  in  those 
towns.  Some  such  law  exists  in  the  following 
states :  Iowa,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Michigan, 
South  Dakota,  California  and  Minnesota. 

"One  of  the  best  of  these  laws  is  that  of  Iowa 
which  was  enacted  in  1921.  It  provides  for  a 
tax,  not  to  exceed  two  mills,  that  may  be  voted 
by  cities  and  towns  having  a  population  of  not 
more  than  40,000.  Some  100  Iowa  towns  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  authority — including 
such  places  as  Ottumwa,  Centerville,  Fort  Dodge, 
Oskaloosa,  Keokuk,  Cherokee,  Red  Oak  and 
Clarinda.  The  result  has  been  marked  advance 
in  band  music  and  in  municipal  culture  in  gen- 
eral. A  different  statute  is  in  force  in  Kansas. 
The  cities  of  that  state  are  divided  into  three 
classes  as  to  population,  running  from  towns  of 
30,000  or  over  to  those  of  5,000  and  less.  The 
band  law  specifies  a  definite  tax  schedule  for  each 
of  those  classes  running  from  3/10ths  of  a  mill 
in  the  first  division  of  class  I,  to  $600  for  the 


third  class.  Figures  provided  to  the  Bureau  for 
the  year  1922  showed  forty-two  cities  maintaining 
municipal  bands  with  a  total  of  $45,477.00  paid 
by  the  cities  for  those  bands  plus  $12,784.00  paid 
in  fifteen  cities  from  other  sources.'' 

Mr.  Clark  declared  that  American  cities  were 
far  behind  the  municipalities  of  Europe  in  the 
matter  of  giving  adequate  support  to  music.  He 
drew  his  facts  from  a  compilation  that  the  Bu- 
reau is  making  of  reports  filed  by  the  United 
States  consuls  abroad  on  Subsidies  Granted  to  the 
Musical  Arts.  These  reports  have  been  forth- 
coming in  response  to  a  questionnaire  submitted 
to  them  by  our  State  Department  at  Washington. 
"All  organizations  interested  in  music  in  this 
country,"  stated  Mr.  Clark,  "should  get  together 
in  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion  that  will  lead 
our  governmental  authorities  to  match  what 
Europe  has  been  doing,  through  generations,  for 
municipal  music.  Indeed,  that  is  just  the  advice 
that  certain  officials  abroad  have  given  to  our 
consuls  as  to  how  we  might  apply  the  lessons 
learned  from  Europe's  municipal  music." 

As  just  one  instance  chosen  at  random  from 
the  consular  reports,  Mr.  Clark  cited  the  city  of 
Havre,  which  subsidizes  the  municipal  theatre,  a 
choral  society,  municipal  band,  a  musical  propa- 
ganda society  and  a  dozen  other  musical  societies. 
"The  amounts  granted  sometimes  are  small,  ac- 
cording to  our  standards,"  said  Mr.  Clark,  "but 
they  help." 

We  may  also  glean  from  European  experience 
a  hint  or  two  as  to  whence  the  money  to  be 
appropriated  for  music  shall  come.  "For  in- 
stance, in  Frankfort  and  other  German  cities 
funds  for  music  subsidies  come  from  the  general 
amusement  tax.  If  we  ever  come  to  the  point 
where  our  present  war  tax  on  amusement  tickets 
is  not  needed  for  revenue,  might  not  a  slight  tax 
be  retained  and  used  for  general  music  subsidies  ? 
At  Riga  in  Latvia  the  music  funds  come  from  a 
three  per  cent,  tax  on  railway  tickets  and  on  al- 
coholic liquors.  At  Goteborg  the  subsidies  for 
music  come  from  the  tax  on  the  receipts  of  for- 
eign musical  artists.  We  have  many  foreign  art- 
ists among  us  and  we  tax  their  incomes  earned 
here.  The  government  could  return  a  part  of 
those  sums  to  musical  uses,  and  would  do  so  if 
a  strong  public  opinion  were  put  behind  the 
proposition." 
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It  is  generally  charged  that  although  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  represent  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  they  contribute  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  criminals  of  the  sections  where 
the  negro  population  is  appreciably  large.  As- 
suming that  this  statement  is  true,  the  duty  of 
society,  under  democratic  government,  is  to  seek 
the  causes  for  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  the  President  of  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
in  writing  in  The  Survey,  has  said,  "The  object 
of  all  social  work,  which  is  also  the  inclusive  ob- 
ject of  democracy  and,  indeed,  of  all  legitimate 
government,  is  that  every  citizen  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  realize  the  best  of  which  he  is 
capable,  that  he  might  have  life  and  that  he  might 
have  it  abundantly." 

"  From  this  I  gather  that  Mr.  Lee  maintains  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  ascertain  the 
causes  which  lead  to  the  development  of  the  crim- 
inal class  and  to  apply  correctional  measures. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject — Leisure  Time 
and  the  Colored  Citizen — I  have  been  led  to  in- 
quire as  to  how  the  leisure  hours  of  the  children 
of  the  negro  race  are  spent,  as  it  is  the  child  of 
today  who  is  to  be  the  citizen  of  tomorrow. 

Those  who  have  had  the  experience  of  living  in 
the  southland  and  those  urban  cities  where  the 
negro  population  is  very  large,  know  that  aside 
from  the  meagre  accommodations  afforded  in  the 
schools  there  are  hardly  any  activities  to  provide 
for  the  wholesome  recreation  of  the  negro  child, 
who  is  usually  left  to  find,  as  best  it  may,  its  own 
means  of  amusement  when  the  chores  around  the 
house  have  been  looked  after. 

When  thus  left  to  choose  his  own  amusement, 
what  form  does  it  take?  He  is  usually  in  the 
streets,  mingling  with  others  of  his  age  who  are 
also  seeking  some  means  of  amusement.  It  is  a 
common  experience  that  the  vices  of  humanity 
make  the  greatest  appeal  to  undirected  youth. 
Therefore,  we  find  that  the  things  that  the  un- 
directed negro  child  first  learn  are  how  to  shoot 
craps,  how  to  use  vile  language,  how  to  fight,  how 
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to  pilfer  and  how  to  commit  other  misdemeanors 
which  tend  to  develop  him  into  the  type  which 
makes  up  the  criminal  class.  And  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying  that  "an  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  work- 
shop" was  never  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  the 
experiences  of  the  negro  child  who  must  consume 
his  leisure  time  as  best  he  may. 

Is  it,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
community  which  fails  to  provide  proper  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  negro  child  as  for  other 
children  of  the  community,  to  find  that  there  has 
developed  in  its  midst  a  criminal  class  which  be- 
comes a  deteriorating  factor  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  in  the  life  of  the  nation? 

Community  recreation  facilities  for  young  and 
old  have  proved  beyond  cavil,  their  value  as  a 
deterrent  of  crime  and  also  as  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  healthy  and  right-thinking  citi- 
zenry. Statistics  show  that  the  community  play- 
grounds have  wrought  wonders  in  the  life  of 
young  and  old,  both  with  respect  to  health  and  in 
the  lessening  of  criminal  tendencies.  School 
superintendents,  health  commissioners,  police  offi- 
cials— so  a  report  prepared  by  one  of  the  workers 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  states — all  testify  to  the  value  of  com- 
munity-wide recreation.  It  is  but  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  statistics  showing  these  promis- 
ing results  are  for  the  most  part  concerned  with 
community  service  work  among  white  rather  than 
among  colored  children. 

If  a  program  of  community  recreation  is  needed 
among  whites,  where  the  home  life  of  the  average 
child  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  average  negro 
child,  and  if  it  has  caused  the  white  child  to  be 
developed  into  a  healthy  and  right-thinking  citi- 
zen, how  much  more  is  there  need  for  a  program 
of  community  recreation  for  the  negro  child  ?  and 
Mr.  Lincoln's  aphorism — "The  nation  cannot  live 
one-half  free  and  one-half  slave" — might  well  be 
paraphrased  in  this  day  to  read :  "The  community 
cannot  develop  one-half  fit  and  the  other  half 
unfit." 

The  negro  child  must  have  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion to  the  same  degree  as  the  white  child,  if  he 
is  to  develop  into  the  healthy  and  right-thinking 
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citizen  that  the  country  needs  and  the  nation  re- 
quires. In  the  interest  of  the  community  and  the 
nation,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  negro  child 
himself,  there  is  urgent  demand  that  greater  facili- 
ties than  are  at  present  available  be  provided  for 
wholesome  recreation  during  the  leisure  hours. 

In  an  address  in  Washington  not  long  ago,  Mr. 
Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War,  was  emphasiz- 
ing this  matter  of  community  recreation,  and  he 
went  on  to  say,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  that 
we  tried  a  wrong-headed  process  for  a  long  while 
in  the  cities  in  trying  to  pass  laws  and  to  enforce 
them  by  policemen.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  the  way  to  overcome  the 
temptations  and  the  vices  of  a  great  city  was  to 
offer  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion and  enjoyment;  that  if  you  wanted  to  get  a 
firebrand  out  of  the  hand  of  a  child,  the  way  to 
do  it  was  neither  to  club  the  child  nor  to  grab  the 
firebrand,  but  to  offer  in  exchange  for  it  a  stick 
of  candy. 

And  so  there  has  grown  up  in  America  this  new 
attitude  which  finds  its  expression  in  public  play- 
grounds, in  the  organization  of  community  amuse- 
ments, in  the  inculcation  throughout  the  entire 
body  of  young  people  in  the  community  of  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  of  social  inducement 
which  the  American  college  in  modern  times  has 
substituted  for  the  earlier  system  of  social 
restraint. 

The  development  of  the  negro  as  a  good  citi- 
zen has  been  up  to  this  time,  for  the  most  part, 
the  problem  of  the  school  and  the  problem  of  the 
church.  Until  recent  years,  however,  and  even 
now  in  many  localities,  school  hours  and  facilities 
have  been  such  as  to  occupy  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  leisure  time  of  the  negro  child, 
and  the  church  has  afforded  a  means  only  where- 
by his  leisure  time  on  Sundays  might  be  employed. 

We  have  proof  of  what  an  effective  agency  the 
negro  school  has  been,  despite  its  meagre  facili- 
ties, in  making  the  negro  a  fit  citizen  in  the  com- 
munity. And  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  remarks  of  Judge  Gilbert  I.  Steven- 
son, of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  in  dis- 
cussing education  and  crime  among  negros  in  an 
article  contributed  by  him  to  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly.  In  that  article  he  says: 

"All  the  available  statistics  and  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  men  in  position  to  know  the  facts 
would  seem  to  be  proof  that  education,  elementary 
or  advanced,  industrial  or  literary,  diminishes 
crime  among  negroes.  The  alarmingly  high  rate 
of  negro  crimes  is  as  much  a  condemnation  of  the 


community  in  which  it  exists  as  of  the  offending 
negroes  themselves.  Having  discovered  that  the 
negro  school  is  at  least  one  institution  which  suc- 
cessfully combats  crime,  the  community  cannot 
afford  to  withhold  its  active  interest  in  and  its 
general  support  of  the  negro  school.  The  more 
money  spent  in  making  such  schools  responsive 
to  the  special  needs  of  the  race,  the  less  will  have 
to  be  spent  on  crime.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  cost,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  main- 
tain and  equip  schools,  negro  schools,  even,  than 
police  departments,  courts,  jails,  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories ;  for  the  school,  properly  conducted, 
makes  the  negro  a  great  asset,  while  the  courts 
find  him  a  great  liability  and  nearly  always  leave 
him  a  greater  liability  on  the  community." 

If  I  may  follow  up  Judge  Stevenson's  thought, 
then  I  would  say  that  the  school  which  provides 
a  means  for  the  intelligent  use  of  a  part  of  the 
leisure  time  of  the  negro  child  should  be  supple- 
mented by  this  new  agency,  the  community  recrea- 
tion program,  in  order  that  a  proper  use  may  be 
made  of  the  remainder  of  his  leisure  time.  And 
this,  too,  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and,  in  the  long  run,  would  prove  cheaper 
to  the  community  and  to  the  nation. 

I  would  like  to  draw  attention,  if  I  may,  to  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Attwell,  presiding  here  this 
afternoon,  the  director  of  the  work  of  the  Play- 
ground Association  among  colored  people,  in 
which  he  very  wisely  called  attention  to  this  need 
of  the  larger  consideration  of  colored  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  recreation  movement  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  course  of  that  article  of  his,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  because  of  the  fact  that  several 
million  colored  people  are  living  and  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  who  reside  in  America,  any  movement  for 
the  betterment  of  our  country's  civilization  or 
citizenship,  whether  it  be  for  general  health,  for 
sanitation,  for  education,  for  religion  or  recrea- 
tion, that  does  not  promote  a  program  to  include 
those  colored  people,  will  eventually  discover  that 
social  ills  are  quite  similar  to  physical  ailments ; 
all  of  the  parts  of  the  body  of  the  community  must 
be  treated,  or  at  least  all  of  those  affected,  if  we 
desire  to  be  entirely  healthy.  Mr.  Attwell  states 
that  he  has  found  no  tendency  on  the  part  of 
colored  people  to  migrate  into  neighborhoods  in- 
habited by  white  people,  merely  because  white 
people  live  there.  If  they  move  into  such  neigh- 
borhoods at  all,  he  said,  it  is  because  improve- 
ments such  as  pavements,  street  lights,  fire  protec- 
tion, sanitary  plumbing  and  other  modern  com- 
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forts  are  there  available,  and  because  these  sec- 
tions are  usually  the  first  to  be  provided  with 
ample  park  and  play  space  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. 

The  urge  is  because  of  the  modern  environment 
and  not  a  desire  for  personal  contact.  And  the 
keen  desire  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  for 
proper  recreational  facilities  and  guidance  in 
towns  and  cities  is  in  evidence  in  every  locality 
where  even  a  feigned  gesture  in  this  direction  has 
been  made. 

But,  as  yet,  comparatively  small  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  needs  in  this  respect.  Play- 
ground and  recreation  parks  are  entirely  lacking 
in  many  neighborhoods,  even  in  the  north  where 
colored  people  reside ;  and  in  many  sections  of  the 
south,  play  facilities  have  not  been  widely  devel- 
oped for  either  white  or  colored  groups. 

An  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  colored  people 
for  recreation  facilities  is  to  be  found  in  an  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  a  colored  news- 
paper in  an  important  southern  city.  This  edi- 
torial, entitled  A  Program  for  Negro  Citizens, 
called  attention  to  the  lack  of  facilities  during  the 
past  summer  by  which  the  colored  citizens  could 
enjoy  themselves.  It  urged  colored  citizens  to 
begin  formulating  a  program  for  civic  improve- 
ment and  recreation  activities  and  suggested  that 
the  colored  people  get  together  and  make  known 
to  the  proper  officials  just  what  was  needed  in 
that  particular  city  to  make  conditions  among 
them  a  little  better.  It  suggested  a  swimming 
pool,  centrally  located,  tennis  courts  for  the  young 
men  and  women,  properly  equipped  playgrounds 
for  the  younger  children,  under  proper  supervi- 
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sion,  and,  above  all,  more  paved  and  sanitary 
streets  for  the  children  to  play  in  and  for  negroes 
to  live  on. 

And  with  this  desire  for  healthy  recreation  and 
also  the  desire  and  ambition  to  achieve  some 
physical  prominence,  we  think  we  have  somewhat 
diverted  the  children  from  the  perverted  ideal 
which  all  the  boys  had  when  Jack  Johnson  won 
the  heavyweight  championship  of  the  world,  and 
they  all  wanted  to  be  pugilists. 

I  asked  the  director  of  our  department  of  physi- 
cal education  if  he  wouldn't  give  me  a  list  of  a 
number  of  young  colored  men  whom  we  are  now 
trying  to  hold  up  at  Howard  University  and  also 
in  Washington,  in  the  public  schools  and  in  other 
schools  as  well,  as  a  new  type  to  be  emulated.  It 
will  probably  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  as  to 
this  new  type  of  ideals  which  we  are  trying  to  ex- 
hibit as  against  the  ambition  of  the  boy  who  wants 
to  be  a  Jack  Johnson. 

Sol  Butler,  in  addition  to  being  somewhat  of 
an  all  'round  athlete  at  Iowa  University,  was  the 
national  running  broad  jump  champion  and  a 
member  of  the  Olympic  team  in  1920,  and  is  also 
a  national  sprint  star.  Then,  there  was  Ed  Gour- 
din,  who  held  the  world's  record  for  the  broad 
jump  of  twenty-five  feet  three  inches  at  the  Yale- 
Harvard  Oxford-Cambridge  meet  at  the  Soldiers' 
Stadium  in  1921.  The  previous  record  has  stood 
for  twenty  odd  years.  And  Mr.  Gourdin  was  also 
the  pentathlon  champion  in  1921  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional broad  jump  champion  in  1920.  Charles 
West,  another  young  man,  has  attained  a  similar 
record  on  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  football 
team,  becoming  the  captain  of  the  football  team 
last  year  a'nd  having  been  a 
member  for  two  years.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  a  star 
sprinter  and  hurdler,  and  na- 
tional broad  jump  and  hop,  skip 
and  jump  champion  in  1922  and 
1923,  and  who,  also,  was  a 
member  of  the  Olympic  team. 

It  seems  to  us  a  good  deal 
more  important  to  emphasize 
this  new  direction  for  physical 
education  rather  than  to  have 
the  boys,  as  I  have  said,  seek  the 
lower  ideal  which  for  so  long 
had  a  hold  upon  their  imagina- 
tion. 

I  have  been  informed  that 
there  are  today  some  eighty- 
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nine  cities  reporting  supervised  playgrounds  for 
colored  children  and  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  playgrounds,  and  there  are  forty- 
two  cities  reporting  community  centers  for  col- 
ored adults,  and  a  total  of  fifty-one  such  centers. 
I  am  sure  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  these 
communities  argue  an  extension  of  the  community 
recreation  program  for  colored  people  wherever 
they  are  found  in  large  numbers.  To  paraphrase 
those  words  of  Roosevelt — "We  cannot  make  a 
community  safe  for  any  of  us  until  we  have  made 
it  safe  for  all  of  us." 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  what  I  have  said 
here  this  afternoon  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  need 
for  recreational  opportunities  for  colored  adults, 
for  I  feel  that  the  emphasis  at  present  should  be 
placed  and  might  well  be  placed  on  the  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  colored  child.  The  colored 
adult,  in  the  main,  is  busy  with  the  task  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
He,  of  course,  needs  recreation  facilities,  and  he 
will  be  greatly  benefited  if  they  can  be  provided 
for  him.  But  the  development  of  the  negro  citi- 
zen of  the  future  depends  primarily  upon  the  use 
which  the  negro  child  is  enabled  to  make  of  his 
leisure  hours. 

If  I  might  undertake  to  voice  an  appeal  in  be- 
half of  the  colored  people  of  this  country,  I  would 
ask  that  larger  consideration  be  given  to  this 
group  of  our  American  citizenry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  community  recreation  programs.  It  is 
suggested  that  when  municipalities  provide  parks 
and  playgrounds,  the  negro  child  have  some  op- 
portunity to  avail  himself  of  those  facilities. 
From  actual  practice  it  is  known  that  the  negro 
child,  through  lack'  of  encouragement  and  some- 
times because  of  definite  prohibition,  is  practically 
and  completely  left  out  of  consideration  in  both 
city  planning  and  municipal  maintenance  of  recre- 
ation centers  in  many  sections  of  our  country. 

In  my  opinion  there  should  be  increased  con- 
sideration throughout  the  country  given  to  the 
needs  of  the  colored  people  in  this  matter  of 
wholesome  recreation.  In  the  planning  of  recrea- 
tion programs  and  in  the  employment  of  leaders, 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  colored  people  to 
participate  in  the  general  programs.  For  they, 
more  definitely  than  any  others,  have  a  sympa- 
thetic knowledge  of  the  needs  and  the  conditions 


of  their  people.  During  the  war  that  suggestion 
was  quite  frankly  met  by  those  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  winning  the  war,  and  three  men 
sat  as  counsellors  in  important  departments  in 
Washington,  recommending  to  the  heads  of  those 
departments  lines  of  activity  among  the  colored 
people,  so  that  the  morale  of  that  group  might  be 
held  in  its  proper  place.  There  was  one  in  the 
War  Department,  another  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  another,  Mr.  Attwell,  was  in  the 
Bureau  or  in  the  Department  with  Mr.  Hoover. 
So  I  think  that  is  not  an  entirely  new  subject,  that 
there  be,  in  any  inclusive  program,  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  if  colored  leadership  can  have  some 
part  there  is  a  more  definite  assurance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  such  programs. 

The  twelve  million  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  represent  a  group  numerically,  economically 
and  socially  important.  They  may  not  safely  be 
ignored  in  connection  with  any  program  of  in- 
terest to  the  rest  of  our  country's  population.  Or- 
ganized recreation  is  a  comparatively  new  thing. 
There  are  handicaps  and  discouragements  to  be 
expected.  But  our  common  love  of  a  common 
country  should  unite  us  in  the  effort  to  establish 
those  happy,  wholesome  relationships  so  easily 
brought  about  in  the  development  of  social  wel- 
fare programs  and  the  proper  utilization  of  leisure 
time,  to  the  end  that  all  elements  of  our  population 
may  have  opportunity  to  render  the  highest  pos- 
sible service  to  the  nation  in  helping  to  build  a 
physically  sound  and  a  higher  type  of  American 
citizenship. 
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associates.  Baked  beans,  doughnuts  and  coffee 
prove  very  popular  refreshments.  The  members 
of  the  club  approximate  one  hundred. 

To  add  a  final  touch  to  the  outdoor  recreation 
program,  two  ten-piece  bands  have  already  been 
engaged  to  provide  music  for  the  carnival  and 
skating  meets.  One  band  will  be  used  as  a  travel- 
ing band  to  move  from  rink  to  rink,  while  another 
one  will  alternate  between  two  of  our  large  parks, 
where  we  always  have  large  crowds.  These  bands 
attract  great  numbers  out  into  the  open  and  add  a 
fine  spirit  to  the  occasion. 


"Beauty  and  the  love  of  it,  is  surely  the   best  investment  modern  man  can  make." 

— JOHN  GALSWORTHY. 

From  the  booklet  of  The  American  Federation  of  Art 


Recreation   for   Colored   Citizens — Needs 

and  Methods 


BY 


T.  S.  SETTLE 


District  Representative,  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 


Despite  the  very  kind  and  flattering  introduc- 
tion of  the  presiding  officer,  I  say  sincerely  that 
I  never  felt  more  unworthy  in  my  life  in  appear- 
ing before  a  public  audience.  After  the  won- 
derful music  of  Professor  Johnson  and  that  great, 
broad-minded,  high-visioned  appeal  of  Dr.  Scott, 
for  anyone  of  my  race  even  to  stand  here  and 
try  to  make  a  speech  would  be  an  anti-climax. 
So  I  pray  your  sympathy  in  the  few  things  that 
I  shall  have  to  say. 

I  am  only  a  pinch-hitter  this  afternoon.  Our 
Association  invited  several  influential  white  citi- 
zens of  the  South,  bankers  and  lawyers  and  oth- 
ers, to  come,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and 
speak  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Southern  busi- 
ness man  on  this  problem.  But  none  of  them 
could  come.  So  they  said,  "Tom,  you  do  it." 
And  here  I  am  before  you  today. 

But  one  of  these  gentlemen  did  send  a  letter 
as  his  speech  and  asked  that  whoever  did  speak, 
deliver  that  message.  And  so  I  am  going  to  take 
the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  impersonating,  if 
you  wish,  a  capitalist  of  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina. So  just  try  to  imagine  me  as  a  big  cotton 
broker,  worth  a  few  million  dollars,  and  a  little 
leisure  time  on  my  hands,  all  at  once  getting  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  my  next-door  neighbor, 
who  is  the  colored  man  at  Greenville.  So  I  will 
make  his  speech  for  you. 

Soon  after  the  war,  the  people  of  Greenville,  in- 
cluding myself,  realized  the  need  for  playgrounds 
and  other  recreational  facilities  for  the  people  of 
Greenville.  So  we  got  in  touch  with  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  and  through 
one  of  their  district  representatives  we  mapped  out 
a  plan,  secured  money  from  the  City  Council,  raised 
some  more  privately,  built  four  or  five  playgrounds 
and  employed  a  very  capable  worker,  by  name  Miss 
Theresa  A.  Schmidt.  Of  course,  we  hadn't  thought 
of  the  colored  people  of  the  city.  These  playgrounds 
were  for  the  white. 

Then,  after  a  while,  a  colored  woman,  by  the  name 
of  Hattie  Duckett,  and  a  few  others  came  to  see  some 
of  us  on  the  board  and  said,  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  for  the  colored  people  of  Greenville?"  "Well," 
we  said,  "we  just  hadn't  thought  about  it.  Do  they 
need  anything?"  "You  just  come  down  and  see 
them"  was  the  reply. 


So  we  came  down,  and  the  more  we  looked  the 
more  impressed  we  were  with  their  needs.  And  so, 
remembering  again  the  national  association  and  want- 
ing some  advice,  we  found  out  that  they  had  an 
expert  colored  man  on  colored  work,  by  the  name  of 
Attwell.  And  as  a  southern  white  man,  I  want  to 
say  that  we  do  know  a  great  deal  about  the  negro, 
but  you  will  never  find  out  what  the  colored  people 
are  thinking  if  you  are  a  prominent  white  man  in 
business. 

So  we  got  Mr.  Attwell  to  study  the  situation  in 
Greenville  and  come  back  and  report  to  us.  The 
result  of  his  visit  and  of  his  talks  with  us  and  with 
the  committee  and  the  colored  people  was  that  an 
advisory  committee  of  our  Playground  Association 
was  founded.  On  it  were  three  or  four  white  people 
and  three  or  four  colored  people.  I  was  on  that 
Committee.  I  had  never  shown  any  interest  in  col- 
ored work  at  all,  but  someone  said,  "Tom,  you  take 
that  job."  (Thomas  F.  Parker  is  my  name,  you 
know.)  And  so  I  said,  "All  right."  I  was  not  par- 
ticularly interested,  but  somebody  had  to  do  it.  And 
they  thought  that  they'd  better  have  a  good  white 
man  to  watch  those  northern  fellows  who  came  down 
there  and  see  that  they  didn't  put  anything  over. 
So  I  took  the  job. 

I  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee.  And 
I  want  to  say  it  has  been  the  most  joyful  service, 
perhaps,  in  my  life.  Not  only  did  we  start  a  little 
playground  and  a  little  center,  but  we  got  so  much 
interested  in  this  and  in  the  needs  of  the  people  that 
we  white  people  ourselves  for  the  most  part  have 
raised  sixty  thousand  dollars,  have  purchased  nearly 
a  block  of  playgrounds  and  are  putting  up  a  splen- 
did community  building. 

We  took  this  same  colored  woman,  Hattie  Duckett, 
who  came  to  us  for  help,  and  sent  her  to  the  national 
training  school  for  colored  workers,  which  is  held  in 
Chicago  every  summer.  We  have  brought  specialists 
from  the  national  headquarters  of  this  association  to 
whom  we  turned  for  help.  We  supplied  our  worker 
with  two  assistants,  and  we  think  that  for  southern 
white  people  in  South  Carolina  we  are  making  a  very 
creditable  showing.  We  are  very  proud  of  what  we 
are  doing. 

As  we  have  gone  over  the  needs  of  our  city,  as 
I  said  before,  we  have  realized  that  colored  children 
living  in  congested  sections  with  very  few  facilities, 
not  only  need  recreation  as  much  as  the  white  chil- 
dren, but  need  it  a  great  deal  more.  And  I  cannot 
close  without  saying  on  behalf  of  the  National  As- 
sociation that  we  commend  the  splendid  work  that 
has  been  done  by  E.  T.  Attwell  as  the  Field  Director 
and  by  his  assistants,  and  to  say  further  that  from 
considerable  experience  we  very  heartily  endorse  the 
work  which  this  association  is  doing. 

Now,  so  much  for  Mr.  Parker's  speech. 

I  have  another  speech  here.  I  can  only  mention 
a  few  things.  This  is  from  a  citizen  of  Orange- 
burg,  South  Carolina,  the  vice-president  of  one  of 
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the  leading  banks  in  that  city.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  after  establishing  playgrounds  for  white 
people,  one  day  he  was  passing  the  colored  school 
when  the  children  were  coming  out  at  recess. 
There  was  plenty  of  space  around  the  school,  but 
not  a  thing  to  play  with.  There  was  not  a  piece 
of  apparatus — not  a  ball,  not  a  bat.  So  he  called 
the  teachers  together  and  started  in  with  his  funds 
and  some  of  his  friends  and  he  equipped  that  play- 
ground. 

Then  the  idea  grew  with  him,  as  it  had  with  his 
friend,  Parker,  over  in  Greenville.  And  he,  in 
turn,  started  a  bigger  movement  and  acquired  a 
six  acre  park,  in  which  they  are  developing  a  field 
house,  swimming  pool  and  many  other  facilities 
for  a  real,  adequate  recreational  outdoor  center, 
which  they  hope  to  make  one  of  the  model  centers 
for  colored  people  in  the  South.  He,  again,  called 
on  the  national  association. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  from  T.  S.  Settle. 

My  subject  divides  itself  very  easily  into  two 
parts — part  one,  the  needs;  part  two,  the  meth- 
ods. 

I  don't  know  that  anything  could  be  said  to  add 
to  the  needs  as  put  forward  by  Dr.  Scott.  I  don't 
see  how  anyone  could  have  heard  his  appeal  and 
not  have  been  moved  by  it.  And  so  I  would 
say  that  I  am  looking  into  the  faces  of  people 
who  are  every  day  out  trying  to  convince  some- 
one of  the  need  for  recreational  facilities  in  their 
cities.  Summing  it  all  up,  just  multiply  by  about 
two  everything  you  can  say  about  recreation  in 
your  city,  in  general,  and  you  will  get  an  idea  as 
to  the  colored  situation  and  the  colored  needs. 

You  know  what  the  housing  conditions  are  in 
the  colored  sections,  as  a  rule.  And,  as  Dr.  Scott 
so  well  said,  let  us  think  of  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  white  citizens.  For  our  own  protection, 
the  health  of  the  colored  people  means  a  great 
deal. 

I  didn't  realize  that  until  someone  called  to  my 
attention  the  place  where  my  wash-woman  lived. 
I  went  out  to  hear  a  lecture  by  the  city  health 
officer,  and  he  showed  me  some  pictures  of  where 
the  wash-women  lived.  I  fired  my  wash-woman 
and  sent  my  clothes  to  the  laundry.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty,  after  I  got  married,  that  my  wife 
could  ever  persuade  me  to  let  another  colored 
woman  take  my  clothes  out  I  have  an  aversion 
toward  that  today,  because  I  know  the  living  con- 
ditions. 

And  so,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  white  man 
of  Richmond  or  Cincinnati  or  New  York  or  any 
other  city,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  white  citi- 


zenship, how  greatly  does  not  the  city  need  to 
provide  playgrounds  and .  recreation  for  its  col- 
ored citizens? 

Now,  as  to  methods,  may  I  say  in  the  few 
minutes  I  have  left  that  I  would  like  to  point  out 
just  three  or  four.  This  is  no  difficult  problem, 
if  we  will  just  take  three  or  four  different  plans. 

I  have  helped  to  establish  playgrounds  of  col- 
ored people  from  Tampa,  Florida,  almost  to  Du- 
luth,  Minnesota.  I  have  worked  in  cities  that 
would  just  boil  if  there  was  anything  said  about 
the  segregation  of  colored  people;  in  other  cities 
that  would  boil  just  as  hard  if  you  said  anything 
to  the  contrary.  And  I  am  looking  into  the  faces 
of  people  today  who  would  boil  if  you  said  either 
of  those  two  things.  I  can  see  you  boiling  now ! 

So  let  me  point  out  two  or  three  methods.  First, 
remember  we  have  talked  about  the  recreational 
needs  of  the  colored  people.  We  are  not  talking 
about  social  life  and  segregation  and  the  legal 
rights  and  everything  else.  We  are  talking  about 
the  recreation  of  the  colored  people. 

So  often  many  well-meaning  social  workers 
mar  their  efficiency  by  starting  out  or  being  on 
the  payroll  of  one  institution  and  working  for 
another.  I  know  one  time  we  had  a  district 
worker,  working  under  me,  to  promote  recrea- 
tion, but  she  really  spent  most  of  her  time  pro- 
moting a  certain  kind  of  religion.  It  wasn't  fair. 
She  was  drawing  a  pay  check  from  our  organi- 
zation. We  were  paying  her. 

So  many  of  us  start  out  for  recreation  or  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  people,  or  something  else, 
and  the  first  thing  we  know,  we  are  fighting  all 
the  battles  of  the  colored  race.  Now  if  you  want 
to  start  recreation,  start  recreation — that  is  an 
awfully  big  job.  Let  us  just  remember  that  we 
are  talking  about  recreation  for  the  colored  people. 

The  second  point  is  that  recreation  is  and 
should  be  for  all  the  people,  whether  they  hap- 
pen to  be  colored  people,  white  people,  Cau- 
casians, Mongolians  or  what,  and  that  the  kind 
of  recreation  you  and  I  are  interested  in  is  the 
public  recreation  system  itself,  just  for  all  the 
people  which  doesn't  get  over-excited  about  the 
colored  people  or  the  white  people  or  any  others. 
Let  us  just  start  out  in  the  commonsense  way  and 
say  that  we  are  going  to  provide  recreation  for 
all  of  the  people  who  need  it. 

Now,  we  have  a  very  fine  guide  along  that  line. 

Is  the  public  doing  anything  for  all  the  people? 

Yes.    It  is  providing  public  schools,  for  example. 

It  has  its  board  of  education,  has  its  superintend- 
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I  hardly  know  how  I  can  be  classified.  By  the 
grace  of  God,  I  was  born  in  Kentucky.  I  was 
raised  in  Illinois.  I  went  to  college  in  Ohio  and 
in  Massachusetts.  I  did  my  pioneer  teaching  in 
North  Dakota.  I  was  married,  also  by  the  grace 
of  God,  in  Athens — no,  I  take  that  back.  I  tried 
to  be  married  in  Athens.  I  met  the  girl  there, 
but  we  couldn't  get  the  necessary  birth  certificates 
in  Greece,  or  in  Italy,  or  in  Germany,  or  in 
Austria.  We  were  married  just  as  soon  as  we 
could  be,  some  months  later,  in  her  native  state 
of  Colorado.  And  now,  again  by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  have  gone  to  North  Carolina — back  South. 
My  mother's  cradle  was  rocked  by  a  southern 
mammy,  and  I  cannot  but  confess  at  this  time 
that  the  blood  of  the  south  beats  strong  and  warm 
in  my  veins.  I  hope  you  will  all  understand  that 
my  reason  for  saying  this  is  not  that  I  am  inter- 
ested primarily  in  locality,  but  because  I  believe 
honestly  that  the  only  way  we  can  be  truly  na- 
tional is  by  being  loyally  local. 

We  believe  in,  and  must  believe  in,  and  cherish, 
first  of  all,  the  home-town  and  the  home-state, 
before  we  can  be  nationally  American.  And 
when  I  talk  tonight  about  Dakota  and  about 
Carolina  it  isn't  that  I  am  championing  these 
localities  above  others,  but  only  because  in  these 
localities  I  have  been  privileged  to  participate  in 
a  great  people's  movement  toward  self-expression 
in  drama.  And  what  I  say  tonight  about  North 
Dakota  and  North  Carolina  applies  with  equal 
force  to  every  state  in  these  United  States. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  what  Mr.  Keppel 
said — and  I  am  sure  you  all  were — when  he  noted 
that  the  impulse  in  community  art  must  come 
from  the  people.  It  cannot  be  superimposed  upon 
them  from  the  outside.  Such  is  the  story  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  tonight.  I  will  tell  it  as  hon- 
estly and  as  simply  as  I  can.  It  is  the  story  of 

*A  stenographic  report  of  an  address  given  at  the  Recreation 
Congress,  Atlantic  City,  October  17,  1924.  The  address  was  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  slides  of  original  productions  of  folk-plays 
and  pageants  of  The  Dakota  Playmakers  and  The  Carolina  Play- 
makers. 


eighteen  years  of  experimenting  in  the  making  of 
a  People's  Theatre — twelve  years  in  the  North- 
west, and  now  six  years  in  the  South. 

Now,  my  wife  isn't  here  tonight,  or  I  wouldn't 
dare  talk  the  way  I  have.  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  if  I  go  on  informally,  if  I  don't  talk  as  a 
college  professor,  if  I  tell  you  from  my  heart, 
as  well  as  I  can,  the  things  I  have  experienced 
in  the  making  of  a  native  drama. 

It  was  eighteen  years  ago,  in  June,  1906,  that 
I  toured  eight  hundred  miles  over  the  prairies  of 
Dakota  with  a  company  of  college  boys  and  girls. 
We  played  Sheridan's  fine  old  comedy,  The 
Rirals.  When  I  went  to  Dakota  as  an  instructor 
in  English — at  the  bottom  of  the  faculty,  of 
course  (there  was  only  one  other  man  in  the 
department,  so  I  wasn't  so  far  down!) — I  asked 
them,  "What  kind  of  plays  have  you  been  putting 
on  here?" 

They  said,  very  proudly,  "Last  year  we  did  at 
commencement,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Up-to- 
Date." 

'"Up-to-date?"'  I  said.     "What  is  that?" 

"Oh,  we  had  a  lot  of  hits  in  it,  on  the  faculty !" 

At  first  I  was  much  chastened  in  my  enthusi- 
asm for  dramatic  arts  in  North  Dakota,  but  the 
more  I  got  to  thinking  about  it,  the  more  I 
thought,  "Why,  that's  right.  Let's  be  'up-to- 
date.'  "  And  I  thought  of  how  much  Shakespeare 
we  have  been  teaching  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
that  is  not  "up-to-date,"  and  has  no  contact  with 
life. 

I  learned  to  know  the  living  Shakespeare  from 
those  boys  and  girls  out  there  on  the  prairie — 
although  I  had  the  best  course  in  Shakespeare  in 
this  country,  I  guess,  with  Professor  Kittredge 
at  Harvard.  Think  of  a  sophomore  boy  popping 
up  out  of  a  class  in  Hamlet  one  day,  with  the 
question,  "Professor,  what  is  the  good  of  study- 
ing Hamlet  anyhow?"  I  had  never  thought  of 
that  before.  But  wasn't  that  a  leading  question  ? 

I  think  we  teachers  ought  to  ask  ourselves  that 
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question  frequently.  What  is  the  good  of  pre- 
senting this  thing  to  that  boy  out  there?  What 
will  it  mean  to  him  after  he  finishes  his  course, 
and  goes  out  into  life? 

It  is  to  that  attitude  of  the  young,  strong  men 
and  women  of  the  prairies,  these  upright  boys  and 
girls,  representing  seventeen  or  eighteen  nation- 
alities— a  fine  pioneer  stock — it  is  to  this  chal- 
lenge of  the  boys  and  girls  in  Dakota  that  I  owe 
more  than  to  any  other  single  influence  in  my 
life  as  a  teacher.  "What  is  the  good  of  studying 
Hamlet  anyhow?" 

Well,  I  learned  to  know,  and  they  learned  to 
know.  And  tonight  I  have  a  number  of  pictures 
to  show  you  (things  of  real  beauty)  of  the 
Shakespeare  that  these  boys  and  girls  themselves 
created  out  there  on  the  prairies.  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  you  see  them.  They 
learned  that  Shakespeare  was  good  for  them. 

MAKING  A  PEOPLE'S  THEATRE 

I  feel  almost  uncanny  about  this  thing — The 
People's  Theatre.  It  is  surging  up  all  around 
us.  I  think,  honestly,  we  are  witnessing  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  real  dramatic  renaissance  in  Amer- 
ica. I  am  sure  you  feel  it,  too,  wherever  you  are 
working — West,  North,  East,  and  South. 

Now,  I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that  the 
theatre  has  always  been  cherished  by  the  masses 
of  the  people  as  a  means  of  self-expression.  We 
are  likely  to  forget  that  the  theatre,  more  than 
any  other  single  institution  perhaps,  has  afforded 
man  an  outlet  for  his  deepest  spiritual  impulses. 
That  is  a  trite  thing  to  say,  but  it  needs  saying 
over,  again  and  again. 

We  are  likely  to  forget  that  this  thing  we  call 
the  theatre,  and  think  of  all  too  frequently  in 
terms  of  vaudeville  and  musical  comedy,  is  really 
a  measure  of  the  popular  mind — of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  national  consciousness. 

We  know  that  the  theatre  of  the  Greeks  was 
an  institution  of  patriotism  and  of  religion.  And 
their  playwrights  embodied  the  spirit  of  Hellas 
in  enduring  poetry.  Always  the  people,  when 
their  hearts  and  minds  become  unified,  when  they 
find  at  last  their  oneness,  then  the  theatre  becomes 
the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  their  nationality. 
Witness  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  in  the  golden 
age  of  Spain,  of  Phillip  the  Second.  Witness 
Moliere,  the  vagabond  player,  who  toured  the 
Provinces — or,  as  we  now  call  them,  "the  tank- 
towns," — of  France.  Writing  comic  sketches  for 
his  own  little  troupe  of  play-actors,  going  out 
into  the  country,  to  the  villages  and  towns,  in 


much  the  same  way  as  our  Carolina  Playmakers 
are  doing  today.  Writing  these  little  comic 
sketches  for  himself,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  the  other  players  of  his  company. 
And  finally  breaking  into  Paris — into  the  Paris 
of  Louis  the  Magnificent — this  son  of  an  uphol- 
sterer, this  man  of  the  people — to  become  the 
shining  representative  of  French  Literature — 
Moliere !  Witness  the  Germany  of  Lessing,  and 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  And  then  Norway,  with 
her  Ibsen !  Never  before  him  had  the  Scandina- 
vian people  found  an  international  voice.  And, 
of  course  England,  with  her  Shakespeare — the 
country  boy  from  the  tiny  town  down  by  the 
river — the  son  of  a  tradesman.  Shakespeare ! 

The  People's  Theatre  has  always  been  the  ex- 
presser  of  nationality.  And  I  believe  that  is  what 
is  happening  in  America  just  now.  You  feel  it 
pulsing  out  there  in  your  own  locality — this  dra- 
matic instinct,  deep  in  every  child;  this  art  in 
which  the  instrument  is  the  human  body  itself. 
Life  itself — the  dramatic  art  which  interprets 
life  in  terms  of  a  living  instrument.  No  wonder 
the  theatre  is  irresistible ! 

Now,  let  us  get  away  from  the  notion  that  the 
theatre  is  a  building,  or  a  company  of  players. 
It  is  no  such  thing.  The  theatre  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  some  time  in 
our  Carolina  mountains  this  summer.  One  day 
I  was  in  a  little  cabin  on  Cedar  Mountain.  And 
I  heard  old  Mrs.  Warren  sing,  while  the  little 
girl  played  the  reed  organ.  She  sang  the  famous 
ballad  of  "The  Lexington  Murder" — a  song  that 
tells  its  own  dramatic  story  of  a  heroic  people. 
Zero  Warren  came  in.  The  men  all  came  into 
the  two-room  mountain  home.  Then  Zero's  wife 
with  three  children,  one  of  them  a  baby  in  her 
arms. 

As  I  said,  Zero  Warren  came  in.  "How  did 
you  happen  to  call  him  Zero?"  "Well,  we  had 
one  boy  named  Cicero,  and  we  wanted  something 
that  would  rhyme  with  that ;  so  we  called  him 
Zero."  .  .  .  Zero  got  down  his  banjo  just  as 
naturally  as  I  would  get  out  my  pipe  to  smoke 
and  he  began  picking  the  strings.  He  set  all  our 
feet  going  as  he  picked.  And  he  sang  some  of 
the  old  songs,  the  mountain  ballads — some  of 
them  going  back  to  the  England  of  his  fore- 
fathers— to  Chaucer. 

Then  my  friend,  Martha  Boswell,  a  mountain 
girl,  who  is  now  writing  plays  down  in  Carolina, 
suggested,  "Zee,  now  sing  him  some  of  your  own 
songs,  that  you  make  up  as  you  go  along." 
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And  Zee  said,  "Sure.  How'd  you  like  the  one 
about  the  preacher?" 

"Yes,  that's  a  good  one !" 

So  he  sang  the  song  of  the  preacher.  "Do  you 
know,"  he  interpolated  as  he  strummed  the 
strings,  "they  couldn't  preach  their  hell-fire  ser- 
mons, unless  they  got  their  fiery  spirits!" 

It  was  raining  torrents  outside  of  that  little 
cabin,  with  the  geraniums  on  the  porch.  The 
high  hills  all  about  were  shut  out  by  the  storm. 
Zee  picked  the  banjo  and  sang  the  song  of  his 
own  life.  And  he  acted  it  as  he  sang.  His  face 
was  alight,  his  whole  body  was  radiant,  with 
this  thing  that  was  in  him.  .  .  .  And  as  I  sat 
there  on  that  home-made  chair,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  meaning  of  it  all — old  Mrs.  War- 
ren, heroic  mountain  mother;  the  little  girl  who 
had  been  playing  the  reed  organ;  the  strong 
mountain  men  (they  were  poets  too)  ;  the  young 
mother  and  her  clear-eyed  children,  the  baby 
now  cuddled  on  the  bed  fast  asleep  for  all  the 
banjo-playing  and  the  vociferous  music.  .  .  . 

A  LIVING  DRAMA 

And  I  thought,  "Is  there  a  show  in  New  York 
as  good  as  this  one?  Is  there  anything  that  I 
can  see  in  a  Broadway  theatre  for  three  dollars 


and  thirty  cents,  or  even  for  five  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  that  is  as  genuinely  entertaining  as 
this  show  right  here?" 

How  interesting  life  is  all  around  us  if  we 
only  see  it.  And  I  guess  that  is  the  text  of  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you  this  evening,  and  of  the 
pictures  that  I  have  to  show  you.  How  interest- 
ing human  nature  is,  and  how  interesting  life  is, 
and  how  wonderful  it  is  to  have  a  feeling  that 
you  are  the  means  of  expressing  life  through 
your  own  human  instrument,  of  creating  some- 
thing with  your  own  body. 

That  is  the  theatre — the  theatre  of  the  people — - 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  the  theatre  of 
the  Passion  Players  in  Oberammergau.  It  is  the 
theatre  that  gave  Moliere  and  Shakespeare.  And 
the  reason  I  believe  that  we  have  so  much  to  hope 
for  the  dramatic  expression  of  our  American  life 
now  is  that  the  theatre  has  gone  back  to  the 
people. 

Years  ago,  in  Dakota,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 
wrote  me,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful 
to  him  for  one  sentence  in  that  letter.  He  said, 
"The  theatre  is  today  in  the  hands  of  the  ama- 
teurs." Because  the  theatre  is  today  in  the  hands 
of  the  amateurs.  I  believe  there  is  hope  for  the 
forming  of  a  drama  which  will  be  truly  national. 


An  Inexpensive  Hard  Surface  Play  Court 

FOR  SCHOOLS,  PLAYGROUNDS  AND  PARKS  PROVIDING  FOR  TENNIS,  BASKETBALL,  VOLLEY  BALL,  GAMES 

AND  OTHER  SPORTS 


The  Department  of  Physical  Education  of  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  has  issued  a  bulletin  prepared  by  Dr. 
A.  D.  Browne  which  makes  a  strong  plea  for  con- 
ducting physical  training  activities  out-of-doors 
throughout  the  entire  year  and  suggests  methods 
of  securing  a  hard  playing  surface  at  a  cost  with- 
in the  means  of  almost  every  school  in  the  South. 
Dr.  Browne  in  his  bulletin  gives  the  following 
data: 

Advantages  of  a  Hard  Surface  Play  Court 

A  hard  surface  court  can  be  used  the  entire 
year;  it  is  not  muddy  in  the  rainy  season,  slushy 
in  the  thawing  season  or  dusty  in  the  dry  season. 
Its  surface  is  even  and  lasting  and  its  field  marks 
painted  in  white  paint  are  durable. 

The  outdoor  hard  play  surface  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  the  indoor  court.  The  initial 


cost  is  low — less  than  21  c  a  square  yard;  there  is 
no  expenditure  for  upkeep,  heat,  light,  ventilation, 
humidifier,  equipment,  repairs  or  janitor  service, 
and  playing  out-of-doors  means  more  sunshine, 
less  dust  and  a  more  invigorating  atmosphere.  The 
following  types  of  exercise  may  be  satisfactorily 
carried  on  in  connection  with  hard  surface  courts  : 
tennis,  basketball,  volley  ball,  captain  ball,  athletic 
events,  play  and  games,  calisthenics  and  rhyth- 
mical exercises. 

Instructions  for  Making  Surface 

The  area  of  the  play  court  described  is  50  by 
100  feet.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  surface  at 
Nashville  prices  is  $119. 

To  make  the  play  court  grade  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  rolling  with  a  200-  to  800-pound  roller, 
being  careful  that  the  rolling  shall  proceed  toward 
the  centre  from  each  side.  Spread  evenly  level 
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bed  gravel  in  a  quantity  to  produce  the  thickness 
of  one  to  two  inches  after  rolling.  In  spreading 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  grade  and 
give  a  slight  crown  to  the  surface.  Fill  in  all 
depressions  and  remove  humps.  If  the  level 
gravel  is  too  coarse,  the  voids  should  be  filled  in 
with  finer  materials  or  screenings. 

After  the  surface  has  stood  until  it  is  thorough* 
ly  dried,  it  is  ready  for  the  hard  oil  or  asphalt 
road  oil.  In  applying  the  oil  use  less  than  one- 
half  gallon  heated  to  a  temperature  of  250  de- 
grees and  apply  to  every  square  yard  by  means 
of  a  gardener's  sprinkling  can,  the  spout  of  which 
has  been  flattened.  After  the  application  of  the 
hot  oil,  cover  the  surface  uniformly  with  yellow 
or  white  sand  or  fine  slag-chip.  The  approximate 
amount  of  covering  sand  required  is  one  cubic 
yard  to  280  square  yards  of  surface.  After  this 
process  the  surface  should  be  rolled  and  allowed  to 
remain  unused  for  three  days  in  order  for  the 
oil  to  take  in  the  sand.  After  three  weeks  during 
which  period  the  court  may  be  used,  remove  the 
superfluous  sand  with  a  broom.  If  the  hot  sun 
should  soften  the  surface  in  spots  or  if  the  surface 
should  "bleed"  oil,  apply  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  Do 
not  allow  surface  water  to  drain  under  the  court 
in  a  country  with  a  freezing  climate  and  keep  a 
little  hard  oil  and  sand  on  hand  for  repairing 
cracks  and  worn  spots. 

A  heater  for  heating  the  oil  can  usually  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  city  or  county  highway  depart- 
ments or  from  roofing  and  building  contractors. 
A  fifty-gallon  iron  kettle  is  satisfactory  for  heat- 
ing the  oil. 

Cost  of  Materials  and  Labor  at  Nashville  Prices* 
Size  of  court,  50x100  ft. — 555  sq.  yds. 

15  cu.  yds.  "river  gravel"  @  $3.50 $52.50 

2  cu.  yds.  of  sand  @    3.50 7.00 

277  gallons  hard  oil          @      .08^ 23.00 

Labor :  2  men  6  days  at  $3  a  day  each ....     36.00 


$119.00 

Estimated   Cost   of  Equipment  for  Play  Court 
Program 

1  pair  of  basketball  goals $6.00 

1  pair  of  basketball  backstops 10.00 

1  tennis  net 4.50 

Tennis  and  volley  ball  standards 2.00 

Painting  game  lines  on  court 6.00 


Specifications  for  Equipment 

Basketball — Erect  at  the  middle  of  each  end  of 
the  field  goal  and  backstops.  The  backstops  may 
be  made  of  pine  4  feet  by  6  feet.  The  post  should 
be  made  4  in.  by  4  in.  by  16  ft.  Bolt  the  goal  to 
the  backstop  at  a  distance  of  10  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  court. 

Volley  Ball  and  Tennis — Erect  a  4  in.  by  4  in. 
post  in  the  middle  of  each  court,  leaving  9  feet 
out  of  the  ground.  Screw  into  the  post  on  side 
next  to  court  large  screw  hooks  for  volley  ball 
net  8  feet  high  and  for  tennis  net  3  feet  6  inches 
high. 

Lines  on  Court — Paint  all  lines  on  court  with 
water  paint,  2  inch  wide  lines  for  tennis,  and  some 
other  light  color  for  basketball.  The  outside 
tennis  court  lines  may  be  used  for  volley  ball 
boundary  lines. 


Activities  in  Montreal 
The  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  of 
Montreal  last  summer  conducted  ten  playgrounds 
with  a  varied  program.  At  Victoria  playground 
there  were  weekly  picnics  in  the  nearby  country, 
followed  by  a  singsong  on  the  playground  in  the 
late  evening.  The  most  popular  event  at  the  Duf- 
ferin  was  the  community  picnic,  now  an  annual 
event,  attended  by  four  hundred  children  and 
mothers.  At  Hibernia  as  many  as  nine  hundred 
spectators  watched  the  evening  baseball  games. 
A  library  of  five  hundred  volumes  is  in  constant 
use.  Macdonald  playground  had  a  unique  event 
in  a  demonstration  of  French  ballad  singing  and 
circle  games. 

Similarly,  at  the  other  grounds  special  events 
made  the  summer  program  of  keen  interest  to 
children  and  adults. 

Basketball,  hockey  and  skating  rinks  are  im- 
portant features  of  the  winter  program.  The 
City  of  Verdun  has  appropriated  $550  to  the  Mon- 
treal Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association  to  pro- 
vide leadership  for  the  Verdun  playground. 


$28.50 


*Costs  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  local  conditions.  It  is 
possible  that  some  communities  may  be  able  to  buy  gravel  and  sand 
and  employ  laborers  at  lower  prices  than  those  quoted. 


A  New  Recreation  Department. — On  Sep- 
tember the  sixteenth  the  Steubenville,  Ohio,  City 
Council  unanimously  passed  an  ordinance  creating 
a  Recreation  Board  of  five  members.  There  is  an 
appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  use  of  this  Board, 
and  when  this  appropriation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Budget  Commission,  Steubenville  will  be 
in  a  position  to  initiate  a  year-round  recreation 
system. 


THE  DREAMER'S  GIFT 
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"The  Dreamer's  Gift  to  the 
City  of  Steel" 

Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  a  typical  industrial  city 
with  immense  steel  works,  and  with  thousands  of 
steel  employees.  Youngstown  has,  however,  a 
splendid  park  of  the  natural  kind,  miles  in  extent, 
with  hills  and  rolling  lands,  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery, a  lake  with  a  bathing  beach  of  white  sand, 
and  a  gently  flowing  river.  The  significant  thing 
is  that  this  great  park,  so  beautiful  an  asset  for 
the  city  of  Steel,  is  in  essence  the  gift  of  a  poor 
man.  He  lived,  as  did  the  others,  in  an  ordinary 
house,  amidst  the  grime  and  congestion  of  the 
city.  But  he  loved  nature;  he  knew  the  woods 
and  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Youngstown ;  and  he 
dreamed  of  joy  for  the  thousands  of  tired  work- 
ers if  only  they  could  get  to  these  woods  and  hills 
and  nature.  He  tried  to  interest  the  rich  people 
in  buying  or  giving  some  of  these  natural  beauties 
to  the  city  as  a  park.  They  laughed.  Finally, 
with  his  own  small  savings,  he  bought  a  bit  of 
land  in  the  woods,  and  built  himself  there  a  cabin, 
where  he  lived  and  saved,  until  he  was  able  to  buy 
two  more  small  parcels  of  land,  making  their 
beauty  his  own.  He  got  authorization  from  the 
State  Legislature  and  formed  a  county  park  com- 
mission. He  interested  gifted  landscape  artists 
to  stop  on  their  way  through  the  city  and  sug- 
gest plans  for  roads,  pavilions  and  vistas. 

He  got  options  on  more  and  more  land ;  then  he 
opened  up  this  land  and  this  beauty  of  his  for 
the  people  of  the  city  to  see  and  use,  and  finally 
the  city  itself  bought  his  land  and  a  lot  more, 
comprising  the  present  magnificent  park.  By 
using  his  options,  which  he  turned  over  to  the 
city,  the  city  saved  thousands  of  dollars.  And 
the  dreamer  thought  his  dream  had  come  true. 

But  one  more  crisis  remained  to  be  passed.  The 
industry  of  the  City  of  Steel  wanted  the  land  for 
power,  and  proposed  to  dam  the  river,  under  a 
large  reservoir  of  the  park  land.  A  majority  of 
the  city  fathers  were  convinced  that  this  plan 
should  be  adopted,  and  it  was  voted  to  do  it.  But 
the  dreamer,  now  old  and  feeble,  made  a  big  final 
effort  to  save  his  and  the  city's  park.  He  cut  up 
pieces  of  cloth  into  long  strips,  fastened  them  to- 
gether and  climbing  trees  in  the  lowlands  along 
the  river  banks,  fastened  these  strips  on  the  trees 
at  the  height  at  which  the  water  would  stand  when 
the  dam  was  completed.  The  visualization  of 
what  the  dam  would  mean  reached  the  people. 
They  actually  saw  what  was  to  happen  to  the 


beauty  that  was  theirs  and  they  rose  in  their 
might,  to  force  the  city  to  reverse  its  decision 
and  secure  its  industrial  power  some  other  way — 
to  save  for  the  people  of  the  city  their  park,  its 
beaches,  its  trees,  its  river,  its  beauty. 

The  dreamer  died.  The  city  honored  him  at 
his  death,  children  contributed  their  pennies  to 
erect  at  the  entrance  to  the  park  a  simple  shaft, 
women's  clubs  combined  to  provide  a  beautiful 
setting  of  green.  The  tablet  reads,  The  Dreamer's 
Gift  to  the  City  of  Steel. 


An  Outdoor  Sports  Carnival 

On  the  evening  of  October  22  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Parks,  New 
York  City,  of  which  James  V.  Mulholland  is 
Supervisor,  held  at  Hamilton  Fish  Park  Play- 
ground a  successful  outdoor  carnival. 

The  program  of  the  carnival  included  roller 
skating,  exhibitions  of  tumbling,  apparatus  work, 
novelty  pair  and  figure  skating,  a  health  clown 
act,  moving  pictures  and  a  band  concert.  Elimi- 
nations had  previously  been  held  in  all  of  the  park 
playgrounds  of  the  city,  the  winners  taking  part 
in  the  carnival.  Health  films  were  shown  de- 
picting the  importance  and  benefits  of  outdoor 
recreation  for  children  and  adults,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  were  also  shown. 
Ten  thousand  attended  this  carnival  in  which  the 
New  York  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Cleaning  cooperated. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Star  Spangled  Banner 

2.  Parade  of  the  skaters 

3.  Pair  skating 

4.  440-yard  heats  for  boys 

5.  220-yard  heats  for  girls 

6.  Roller  skating  clown  act — courtesy  of  the 

New  York  Tuberculosis  Association 

7.  880-yard  heats  for  men 

8.  440-yard  heats  for  women 

9.  Semi-finals  of  440-yard  race  for  boys 

10.  Semi-finals  of  220-yard  race  for  girls 

11.  Tumbling  act — East   54th    Street   Gymna- 

sium Team 

12.  Finals  of  440-yard  race  for  boys 

13.  Finals  of  220-yard  race  for  girls 

14.  Novelty  skating  act — By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Sullivan 

15.  Finals  of  880-yard  race  for  men 

16.  Finals  of  440-yard  race  for  women 

17.  Presentation  of  prizes 

18.  Free  skating 
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Helping  a  County's  Recrea- 
tional Life 

By 
GEORGE  W.  BRADEX 

Special  Representative,  Western  Division,  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association 
of  America, 

Pasadena,  California 

There  is  an  interesting  story  of  playground  and 
recreational  development  at  Rushville,  Illinois,  to 
which  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps,  of  La  Jolla,  Cali- 
fornia, member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, has  been  the  chief  contributor. 

Away  back  in  the  '40's  Miss  Scripps'  father, 
James  Mogg  Scripps,  emigrated  from  England 
with  his  family  and  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres 
just  outside  the  city  of  Rushville.  From  this  little 
Illinois  farm  went  out  in  later  years  young  people 
who  have  played  a  large  part  in  extending  and 
popularizing  afternoon  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  United  Press,  which  supplies 
telegraph  service  to  over  seven  hundred  news- 
papers, the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  extend- 
ing from  coast  to  coast,  and  the  Scripps-Booth  pa- 
pers in  Michigan  are  among  the  fruitage  of  that 
small  Illinois  farm. 

Rushville,  the  county  seat  of  Schuyler  County, 
was  a  typical  agricultural  city  without  any  com- 
munity center  or  recreational  life.  Miss  Scripps 
had  the  vision  that  that  farm  should  become  the 
playground  and  recreational  center  not  only  of 
the  community  but  of  the  whole  county.  Some 
of  the  heirs  left  their  interests  to  the  city.  Miss 
Scripps  acquired  the  interests  of  others.  In  the 
wills  of  James  E.  Scripps  and  E.  Virginia  Scripps, 
money  was  given  for  the  development  of  the  land 
and  Miss  Scripps'  brothers,  E.  W.  and  F.  T. 
Scripps,  also  contributed  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment. Miss  Scripps  had  erected  a  fine  com- 
munity house  called  "The  Virginia"  in  memory 
of  her  deceased  sister.  This  community  house 
and  park  were  formally  opened  last  October  and 
they  have  revolutionized  the  life  not  merely  of 
the  city  but  the  county.  A  fine  children's  play- 
ground has  been  installed  and  there  are  an  athletic 
field,  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  a  small  dam  and  a 
number  of  beautiful  picnic  grounds  under  fine 
old  trees  beside  a  running  brook.  The  best  part 
of  it  is  that  the  facilities  are  being  used  and  are 


stimulating  community  life  and  recreational  inter- 
est in  a  district  where  it  was  greatly  needed.  The 
city  is  making  an  annual  tax  levy  for  its  support 
and  Miss  Scripps  has  provided  for  duplicating  the 
amount  raised  by  taxation. 


Lighting  for  Amateur 
Productions 

By 
MABEL  F.  HOBBS 

Drama   Consultant,  Playground   and   Recreation 
Association  of  America,  New  York  City 

Light  is  used  mainly  for  color,  for  light,  and 
as  a  factor  in  the  interpretation  of  the  play.  The 
most  beautiful  scenery,  the  most  exquisite  cos- 
tumes can  be  utterly  ruined  by  throwing  the 
wrong  color  of  light  on  them.  For  instance,  we 
have  all  admired  the  deep  blue  curtains  so  often 
used  in  cycloramas.  Under  a  yellow  light,  this 
deep  blue  appears  a  slate  green ;  a  red  appears 
orange ;  a  green,  yellowish  green.  To  destroy  the 
effect  completely  or  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
scenes  by  the  proper  combination  of  color  is  with- 
in the  range  of  possibilities. 

A  group  of  children  presented  a  short  Christ- 
mas play.  There  had  been  no  conference  be- 
tween the  dramatic  director  and  the  costume  di- 
rector. The  only  available  lights  were  a  few 
amber  and  rose  footlights.  The  children  ap- 
pears costumed  in  blue,  violet,  and  pink.  The 
amber  light  was  turned  on  and  the  result  was 
disastrous. 

With  proper  lighting  equipment  inexpensive 
material  may  be  used  for  costumes  and  draperies. 
For  instance,  unbleached  cotton  if  well  lighted 
makes  splendid  costumes,  but  means  very  little 
without  light.  Light  color  with  color.  Colored 
light  is  of  little  value  except  when  thrown  on 
color. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  colored 
light.  One,  by  the  use  of  colored  gelatine  sheets, 
commercially  termed  gelatine  mediums,  which 
are  19  x  21  inches  in  size,  and  may  be  procured 
at  a  cost  of  20  cents  a  sheet.  The  other  method 
is  to  dye  the  lamps  with  a  scientifically  prepared 
solution  called  Colorine,  the  cost  of  which  is 
about  $3.00  per  quart.  (See  note  for  source  of 
supply.) 

The  three  primary  light  colors  are  red,  green, 
and  blue.  These  primary  colors  used  with  pro- 
portions equalized  will  result  in  perfect  daylight. 
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Blue  gives  very  little  light;  green  a  little  more, 
and  yellow  most  of  all.  Straw,  amber,  and  rose 
as  a  combination  give  the  strongest  light.  Dark 
blue  gives  practically  no  light  and  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  color. 

Dark  red  gives  little  light.  It  is  used  principally 
for  color,  i.  e.,  while  red  is  an  excellent  medium 
for  firelight  as  far  as  color  is  concerned,  it  is 
well  to  mix  a  little  amber  for  the  purpose  of 
light.  Magenta  also  is  used  for  firelight  glow. 
Deep  amber  is  best  to  simulate  flame. 

Steel  blue  or  light  green  are  the  best  mediums 
for  moonlight.  If  make-up  is  used,  the  actor 
should  use  dead  white  with  very  light  scarlet  on 
the  lips.  If  heavily  made-up,  the  green  light  will 
make  dark  blotches  on  the  face.  Color  does  not 
show  under  moonlight.  For  instance,  flowers  be- 
come a  neutral  color  under  moonlight. 

Violet  thrown  on  rose  or  red  intensifies  and 
produces  a  wonderful  effect.  Violet  light  is  very 
beautiful  on  blue  or  green  curtains.  This  medium 
is  especially  effective  in  bringing  out  red  and 
blue  colors. 

Medium  blue  and  peacock  blue  are  used  to  light 
background.  Dark  green  may  be  used  for  mys- 
terious scenes. 

Magenta  produces  beautiful  sunrise  and  late 
afternoon  sunset  effects. 

A  weird  effect  is  obtained  by  crossing  a  green 
and  magenta  light;  e.  g.,  place  a  green  medium 
in  the  spot  on  one  side  6f  the  stage  and  magenta 
in  the  spot  on  the  other  crossing  it  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees. 

Cross  red  and  green  to  obtain  yellow  shadows. 

Blue  and  violet  crossed  create  wonderful  green 
shadows  on  background.  Also  cross  rose  and 
violet  for  green  shadows. 

Straw  which  is  softer  than  white  light  does  not 
kill  color  in  costumes  as  amber  does,  and  may 
be  used  in  footlights.  Frost  is  also  softer  than 
white  light  and  may  be  used  when  no  color  is  de- 
sired. 

The  best  lighting  for  the  face  is  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  The  balcony  lights  from  the  theatre 
light  the  faces  at  this  angle.  A  light  directly  at 
face  level  gives  a  flat  appearance.  Footlights  are 
for  reflecting  lights  and  to  kill  shadows  on  the 
face.  When  footlights  only  are  used  the  people 
appear  short  and  dumpy.  Amber  and  rose  are 
the  best  mediums  for  face  lighting. 

Early  morning  light  strikes  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  mid-morning  a  little  lower  and  late 
afternoon  at  window-sill  level.  Moonlight  is  a 


shaft  of  light  pointing  downward  striking  the 
floor. 

Gauze  hung  about  a  foot  from  the  back  drop 
with  the  light  between  the  back  drop  and  the 
gauze,  will  give  great  distance. 

A  brilliant  glare  should  never  co-me  from 
sources  such  as  a  lamp  on  a  table  or  light  on  a 
wall.  A  low  power  bulb  should  be  used  and  not 
depended  upon  for  actual  illumination  of  the 
scene. 

Draperies 

A  more  satisfactory  result  is  obtained  from 
lighting  hand  dyed  material  than  from  lighting 
manufactured  material.  The  latter  is  flat  and 
even,  and  lacks  the  interesting  feeling  which  is 
given,  when  colored  light  is  thrown  on  material 
of  broken  dye.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  but  one 
curtain,  gray  can  be  used  to  a  slightly  better  ad- 
vantage in  setting  interiors.  A  blue  or  gray 
curtain  may  be  lighted  by  the  following  mediums  : 
white,  violet,  rose,  peacock  blue,  medium  blue, 
steel  blue. 

Shadows 

Care  should  be  taken  that  shadows  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  sky.  A  play  has  often  been  made 
ludicrous  by  the  sight  of  the  actors  marching 
across  the  sky.  The  only  way  to  kill  a  shadow 
is  to  throw  a  light  against  it.  If  the  sky  is  not 
lighted  with  as  much  power  as  used  in  the  foots 
and  borders,  shadows  are  bound  to  occur.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  light  the  sky  independently. 
This  may  be  done  by  a  spot  thrown  from  the 
rear  of  the  room  or  by  a  border  overhead  and  a 
trough  of  lights  at  the  bottom.  Shadows  should 
of  course  appear  where  they  rationally  belong,  as 
on  the  floor  or  the  wall  of  the  room.  Shadows 
naturally  are  cast  away  from  the  light.  Moder- 
well,  in  The  Theatre  of  Today,  says:  "It  is  the 
shadows,  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  light  and 
shade,  that  show  a  figure  to  be  solid  and  plastic." 

Dramatic  Expression 

Lighting  must  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  symbolism  and  psychology  of  the  play  for 
through  this  medium  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
duction will  be  emphasized  and  developed. 

Following  are  statements  by  well  known  writers 
indicating  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
telligent use  of  lighting  in  play  production : 
Irving  Pichel — On  Building  a  Theatre 

"Light,  in  the  theater,  then:  (1)  illuminates 

the  stage  and  actors;  (2)  states  hour,  season, 
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and  weather,  through  suggestion  of  the  light 
effects  in  nature;  (3)  helps  paint  the  scene 
(stage  picture)  by  manipulation  of  masses  of 
light  and  shadow  and  by  heightening  color 
values ;  (4)  lends  relief  to  the  actors  and  to  the 
plastic  elements  of  the  scene;  and  (5)  helps 
act  the  play,  by  symbolizing  its  meanings  and 
reinforcing  its  psychology." 

Kenneth  Macgowan — The  Theatre  of  Tomorrow 
"Light  is  the  heart  of  the  stage  picture.  In 
the  hands  of  the  artist  it  is  more  important 
than  the  brush.  Light  can  make  drama  in  a 
void.  And  light  has  been  the  last  discovery  of 
our  theatre." 

Hiram  K.  Moderwell — The  Theatre  of  Today 

"For  true  lighting  is  that  which  makes  solid 
figures  plastic.  It  is  this  sort  of  light  which  we 
feel  to  be  LIGHT,  and  not  mere  illumination, 
and  which  does  the  work  of  light  in  the  real 
world.  .  .  .  He  would  have  the  back- 
ground always  in  harmony  with  the  action  and 
unobtrusively  expressive  of  it,  so  that  the  action 
can  be  thrown  into  the  foreground  and  the 
actors  work  with  and  not  against  their  scenic 
environment.  .  .  .  There  is  a  living  principle  in 
lighting  second  only  to  that  of  the  actor  him- 
self. And  under  good  lighting  even  the  rocks 
and  stones  seem  to  burst  into  song." 

Equipment 

Deep  bowl  steel  reflectors  equipped  with  a  high 
power  light  will  serve  the  purpose  of  bunch  or 
open  box  lamps.  Large  jelly  molds  painted  white 
will  serve  as  excellent  reflectors.  Green  shades 
lined  with  white  will  also  answer  this  purpose. 

An  open  box  flood  can  be  made  by  lining  a  box 
with  zinc  and  equipping  it  with  about  ten  100 
watt  bulbs. 

Metal  frames  for  holding  gelatine  mediums  may 
easily  be  made  by  anyone  adept  in  cutting  tin. 
However,  most  groups  prefer  to  purchase  these 
as  the  charge  for  them  is  only  25  cents  each.  (See 
note  for  sources.) 

Stage  effects,  such  as  clouds,  stars,  can  only 
be  obtained  through  projection.  They  cannot  be 
obtained  without  a  lens.  A  stereopticon  machine 
will  sometimes  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  spot 
lamp.  A  motion  picture  machine  and  auto  wind- 
shield lights  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  size  of  the  spot  can  be  controlled  by  using 
diaphragms  to  cut  off  the  light.  An  unusual 
effect  may  be  obtained  by  using  a  diaphragm  cut 


with    ragged    edges.      Apparatus    for    producing 
effects  can  be  rented  at  a  moderate  charge. 

Lamps 

Mazda  B  (Vacuum)  lamps  can  be  burned  in 
any  position.  They  are  usually  used  in  foots, 
especially  when  dipped  for  color.  Do  not  use 
over  60  watts  in  foots — usually  40  watts. 

Mazda  C  gas-filled,  cannot  be  used  for  dipping 
as  the  heat  is  localized  in  the  bulb  and  the  color 
will  quickly  burn  off.  Mazda  C  from  50  to  200 
watts  can  be  burned  in  any  position. 

Mazda  C — 250  watts  universal  burning  concen- 
trated filament  is  the  lamp  for  projection  pur- 
poses such  as  used  in  Baby  Hercules,  Baby  Spots. 
These  must  be  burned  tip  up.  300  to  1000  watts 
must  be  burned  with  tip  down. 

Sources  from  which  lighting   material   may   be 
obtained 

Chicago  Stage  Lighting  Co.,  112  North  LaSalle 

Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Display  Stage  Lighting  Co.,  Inc.,  334  West  44th 

Street,  New  York  City. 
Kliegel   Brothers,   321    West    50th    Street,    New 

York  City. 
Pevear  Color  Specialty  Co.,  71  Brimmer  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Calcium  Light  Co.,  449  West   53rd 

Street,  New  York  City. 


How  to  Live  Long  and 
Enjoy  Life 

By  H.  H.  LAYBURN 
(Extracts) 

Live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  you  can. 

Be  companionable  with  yourself  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. 

Do  not  be  overserious.  Have  a  sense  of  humor. 
Laugh  heartily  at  least  once  a  day. 

Have  a  hobby.  Play  keeps  you  young  and  nim- 
ble. Be  cheerful.  Do  not  worry.  It  is  a  joy  to 
live  and  each  individual  should  get  the  most  out 
of  life. 

Take  exercise  so  as  to  keep  your  blood  moving. 

(Copyright,  by  Henry  H.  Layburn) 
The  Kiwanis  Magazine,  September,  1924 


The  Mark  of 

Quality  Fence 

and  Service 


— the  child  dashed  from  the  grounds,  and 
before  I  could  stop  the  car — " 

This  is  the  explanation  of  countless  traffic  acci- 
dents at  play  grounds.  And  a  great  number  of 
these  accidents  could  easily  be  avoided. 

Cyclone  Fence  enclosing  play  grounds  prevents 
dashing  into  busy  streets.  Centralizes  entrances 
and  exits,  makes  grounds  easily  controlled.  Pre- 
serves property;  lowers  cost  of  maintenance. 

Cyclone  "Galv-After"  Chain  Link  Fence  is  the 
economical,  enduring  fence.  Lasts  years  longer. 
No  annual  painting.  Heavily  Zinc-Coated  (or 
Hot-Galvanized)  by  Hot-Dipping  Process  AFTER 
Weaving. 

We  also  manufacture  Iron  Fence  in  suitable 
styles  for  play  grounds,  parks,  schools,  etc. 

Write  nearest  offices  for   complete   information 
CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

FACTORIES  AND  OFFICES: 
Waukegan,  111.  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Newark,  N.  J.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Western  Distributors : 

Standard   Fence   Co.,    Oakland,    Calif. 

Northwest  Fence  &  Wire  Works,  Portland,   Ore. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 

"GALV-AFTER"CHAIN  LINK  FABRIC 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 


Spalding 


on  your  playground 
apparatus  proves  to 
your  constituents 
that  you  have  had 
unfailing  devotion  to 
their  interests  and 
that  absolute  safety 
for  their  little  ones 
has  been  your  first 
consideration. 


Gymnasium  and   Playground   Contract  Dept 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


Stores  in  All  Large  Cities 


The  Question  Box 

Question :  We  have  had  so  many  game  parties  of  the 
usual  type  we  are  anxious  to  vary  the  program  with 
something  a  little  novel.  What  have  you  to  suggest  ? 

Answer :  A  rather  amusing  idea  for  an  evening's  en- 
tertainment is  an  "auto  social."  Here  are  some  sugges- 
tions for  one : 

Invitation. —  (1)  "We  auto  have  a  good  time  at  our 
auto  social,  and  you  auto  come.  Friday  evening  (Time) 
—  (Place)" — Write  this  invitation  on  the  back  of  a  cut- 
out of  an  automobile.  (2)  Another  type  of  invitation 
might  be  worked  out  in  this  fashion:  Tie  typewritten 
invitations  to  life-saver  mints  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion^:  "There'll  be  a  big  blowout  at  —  —  Friday  evening, 
8  o'clock.  Don't  be  too  tired  to  come.  You'll  re-tire 
feeling  better  for  the  good  time." 

Divide  the  guests  on  arrival  into  several  groups,  naming 
the  groups  after  well-known  makes  of  automobiles,  such 
as  Ford,  Dodge,  Studebaker,  Hudson,  etc.  The  number 
of  groups  will  depend  on  the  size  of  your  crowd.  With 
a  small  crowd  two  groups  will  be  plenty.  Let  each  group 
select  a  leader  and  get  up  a  yell  to  be  used  during  the 
progress  of  the  evening's  fun.  Appoint  three  judges. 

The  groups  will  then  engage  in  the  following  events  : 

(1)  Assembling  the  Car. — Each  group  is  given  paper 
and  pencil  and  told  to  make  as  many  words  as  possible 
out  of  the  word  "automobile,"  each  group  making  one 
list  for  the  entire  group. 

(2)  Filling  the  Radiator.— A  girl  and  a  boy  represent 
each  group.    They  are  seated,  and  the  girl  gives  the  boy 
a  glass  of  water,  spoonful  at  a  time. 

(3)  Hanging  Up  the   Side   Curtains.— Hang  a   small 
picture  of  an  auto  on  the  wall.    Blindfold  a  representative 
of  each  group  and  let  them  pin  a  small  strip  of  cloth  as 
near   the   auto  as   possible.     The   one   getting   his   strip 
nearest  right  wins. 

(4)  A  Blow  Out. — One  contestant  for  each  car.    Have 
quart   Mason   jars   one- fourth    full    of   downy    feathers. 
The  contestants  must  hold  the  jars  upright  and  endeavor 
to  blow  all  the  feathers  out.    The  first  one  to  accomplish 
this  feat  and  yell  the  name  of  his  car  wins. 

(5)  Changing  a  Tire. —  (1)  Each  group  is  represented 
by  a  man.     These  contestants  at  the  given  signal  must 
remove  coat,  vest,  necktie  and  collar  and  put  them  on 
again.     (2)  Have  four  contestants  for  each  group.     Pro- 
vide each  group  with  a  barrel  hoop.     At  the  given  signal 
the  first  person  in  each  group  passes  the  hoop  down  over 
the  entire  body,  steps  out,  and  hands  it  to  the  next  team- 
mate, who  goes  through  the  same  process,  and  so  on  until 
all  on  the  team  have  finished.     The  final  player  in  the 
group  must  shout  the  name  of  his  car  when  he  finishes. 

(6)  Backing  Up. — One  representative  for  each  group. 
Contestants  get  on  all  fours,  toeing  a  mark.    At  the  signal 
to  go  they  travel  backward  to  a  given  line.     The  first  to 
reach  this  line  with  hands  wins. 

(7)  Auto   Race. — One   representative   for  each  group. 
Place  five  peanuts  in  a  row  for  each  contestant.     These 
must  be  picked  up  one  at  a  time  on  a  knife  and  carried 
back  to  a  small  basket  or  to  a  chair. 

A  prize  may  be  given  to  the  group  scoring  the  largest 
number  of  points. 

Refreshments — Good  Rich  Tires  (doughnuts)  and  Gas 
(lemonade  or  punch). 

Decorations. — Old  tires  may  be  hung  about  the  room. 
Placards,  too,  may  be  used  effectively.  The  refreshment 
stand  could  be  placarded,  "Gasoline  Station.  Hot  air 
free."  Then  about  the  room  may  be  placed  other  placards 
that  read :  "Stop !  Look !  and  Listen !"  "Speed  Up ! 
You'll  Block  the  Traffic."  "Sharp  Curve  Ahead!  Toot 
Your  Horn !"  "Give  Her  the  Gas,  You're  Losing  Time  !" 
"Don't  Park  Here!"  "Drive  Your  Grouch  into  the  Gar- 
age and  Lock  the  Garage !" — Exchange 

In  connection  with  this  party  you  may  wish  to  make  use 
of  some  of  the  singing  games  suggested  in  Twice  55 
Games  with  Music.  In  this  inexpensive  booklet  direc- 
tions are  given  for  such  games  as  We  Won't  Go  Home 
Until  Morning,  Jingle  Bells,  Rig-a-jig-jig  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Reel.  Birchard  Co.,  Boston,  publishers.  $.10. 
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Legislation  for  Parks  and 
Recreation  Spaces 

(Continued  from  page  580) 

assessment  only  an  approximation  to  the  amount 
of  benefit.  The  extra  expense  is  always  present. 
The  costs  of  condemnation  often  constitute  a 
greater  portion  of  the  assessment  than  the  awards 
for  the  land  taken. 

These  are  facts  that  must  be  faced  if  assess- 
ments   for    benefit    are    employed.      Experience 
shows  that  in  some  cities  these  obstacles  paralyze 
'action,  and  in  others  they  are  overcome  only  with 
great  effort  and  for  an  uncertain  period. 

The  objections  to  the  automatic  plan  outlined 
in  the  last  chapter  should  be  scrutinized.  If  play- 
parks  produced  by  this  plan  are  small,  they  will 
be  correspondingly  close  together.  Small  chil- 
dren will  be  better  accommodated.  They  will 
not  have  to  cross  dangerous  streets  so  frequently 
;as  if  the  play-parks  were  larger  and  further  apart. 
Developers  cannot  place  play-parks  carelessly  for 
it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  make  them  increase 
the  selling  price  of  their  building  lots.  There 
will  be  a  tendency  to  set  aside  interior  lots.  Good 
play-park  authorities  approve  this.  The  chil- 
dren are  safer  from  street  dangers,  and  a  fair 
degree  of  supervision  is  practicable.  Large  sub- 
divisions would  often  contain  larger  play-parks 
which  possibly  might  be  used  for  athletic  fields. 
A  considerable  amount  of  negotiation  and  co- 
operation would  take  place  between  contiguous 
developers  and  also  between  them  and  the  public 
authorities.  This  might  produce  in  many  cases 
a  fair  approximation  toward  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment. 

The  authorities  should  allow  a  large  degree  of 
latitude  to  the  developer  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion and  form  of  his  play-park.  It  would  be 
oppressive  if  public  authorities  should  delay  the 
approval  of  plats  until  their  preferences  were  com- 
plied with.  Although  like  streets  play-parks  will 
ultimately  fall  into  public  ownership,  they  have 
a  private  character  to  a  greater  extent  than  streets. 
Play-park  requirements  should  be  looked  upon 
somewhat  like  zoning  regulations  which  require 
courts  and  yards  but  leave  great  latitude  to  the 
builder  as  to  their  location  and  distribution. 

Although  falling  short  of  perfection,  the  plan 
here  presented  has  one  great  advantage.  It  will 
produce  play-parks  at  the  right  time— the  time  of 
beginning  a  development  and  before  the  land  is 
built  over. 


'  I  VHE  English  Country  Dances  of 
-*-  Cecil  Sharp  Recorded  Under 
the  Direction  of  The  English  Folk 
Dance  Society,  Now  Ready  for  High 
Schools. 

the 

DUO-ART 

GYMNASIUM  PIANO 

THE   AEOLIAN   COMPANY 


AEOLIAN  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


The  Duo-Art  Serves  the  School 


WRITE  AT   ONCE 
to 

CAREFUL 

CHILDREN'S 

CLUB 

908  Travelers  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 

For 

Information  of  IMPORTANCE 
To  You 
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Get  the  Latest 
Improved  Apparatus 


Patents  Pending 

Parazontal  Bars 

Accommodates  a  large  number  of  children 
Send  for  Catalog 


We  manufacture  Circle 
Travel  Rings,  Parazontal 
Bars,  Rock-a-Bye  Swings, 
Safety  Platform  Slides, 
Flying  Swings,  Circle 
Waves,  Climbing  Trees, 
etc.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Aluminum 
bronze  fittings,  Roller 
bearings  equipped  with 
Alemite  greasing  nipple. 
Durability  and  safety 
first. 


PATTERSON- WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  San  JOSE,  CALIF. 


SOLUTION    NOT   ADAPTED   TO    LAND   ACTUALLY 
ORGANIZED  FOR  CLOSE  HABITATION 

It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  compel  owners 
of  land  abutting  on  city  and  village  streets  to  pre- 
pare and  file  a  plat  showing  play-parks.  The 
man  who  buys  80  feet  frontage,  placing  his  house 
on  40  feet,  should  not  be  prevented  from  selling 
his  vacant  40  feet,  neither  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  set  aside  a  play-park.  Similarly  the 
purchaser  of  fifteen  20-foot  lots  would  be  dis- 
tressed if  he  found  that  a  law  had  been  passed 
preventing  him  from  selling  off  two  of  them  with- 
out filing  a  plat  and  setting  aside  a  play-park. 
If  he  were  compelled  to  have  the  plat  approved 
by  the  city,  he  might  lose  his  sale  because  of  the 
delay.  Such  a  law  probably  never  would  be 
passed  and  it  would  be  intolerable  if  passed. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  present  owner 
of  an  entire  block.  If  he  must  set  aside  a  play- 
park  before  he  can  sell  lots,  he  must  carve  it  out 
of  the  center,  take  a  corner,  or  set  aside  a  plot 
of  inside  lots.  He  would  not  choose  a  corner.  If 
the  block  were  200  feet  wide,  he  could  not  choose 
the  center  as  it  would  make  his  lots  too  shallow 
for  building.  There  would  be  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do  but  set  aside  a  plot  of  inside  lots 


regardless  of  their  adaptability  for  play-parks. 
Accordingly  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  kind 
of  regulation  which  is  adapted  to  produce  play- 
parks  in  outlying  and  unorganized  land,  would  be 
intolerable  if  applied  to  land  already  laid  out  in. 
blocks  for  dwellings.  Even  if  streets  shown  on 
official  city  maps  or  on  approved  and  filed  plats 
have  not  been  opened,  such  regulation  would  be 
intolerable.  In  the  case  of  unorganized  land — 
land  outside  of  cities  which  is  gradually  develop- 
ing from  farm  lands  into  building  lots — this  kind 
of  regulation  would  be  appropriate.  Like  many- 
instances  of  correct  regional  planning,  it  applies, 
to  unorganized  land  as  such  land  can  without 
hardship  be  adapted  to  comprehensive  community 
development. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  in  country  districts 
the  existing  highways  are  like  streets  and  this, 
fact  should  prevent  the  compulsory  platting  of 
subdivisions.  These  highways,  however,  are 
nearly  always  too  narrow  for  streets,  and  plats 
offered  for  approval  should  show  the  highways; 
in  a  widened  form. 

TENTATIVE  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  State  statutes  should  require  developers, 
to  file  plats  in  the  proper  official  recording  offices.. 
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(2)  These  statutes  should  provide  that  no  plat 
showing  new  streets  can  be  so  filed  unless  play- 
parks  comprising  at  least  (some  figure  between 
8%  and  12%)  outside  of  street-space  are  shown 
thereon. 

(3"i  These  statutes  should  explicitly  permit 
the  owner,  if  he  wishes,  to  make  a  notation  on  his 
plat  to  the  effect  that  the  play-parks  are  not  of- 
fered for  dedication. 

(4)  Such  play-parks,  whether  offered  for  dedi- 
cation or  not,  should  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

(5)  In  areas  already  built  up,  the  municipality 
should  purchase  well  located  play-parks  with  pub- 
lic funds  (the  same  as  school  sites). 


Taking  Drama  into  the  Neighborhood- 
Cincinnati  Community  Service  has  devised  a 
traveling  theater  which  goes  from  neighbor- 
hood to  neighborhood.  From  the  windows  of 
their  houses  people  can  look  down  on  the  play. 
Every  night  an  entertainment  is  given  in  one 
of  the  eight  play  streets  which  Community 
Service  is  conducting.  The  total  attendance 
for  the  first  eight  nights  was  approximately 
8,000  people,  with  the  audience  about  equally 
divided  between  children  and  adults. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  three-quarter 
ton  truck  on  which  has  been  constructed  a 
folding  platform  giving  a  stage  18  feet  wide  by 
12  feet  deep.  The  scenic  background  consists 
of  sections  of  compo  board  6  feet  wide  and  10 
feet  high.  The  power  for  the  footlights,  side- 
lights and  motion  picture  machine  is  supplied 
by  the  Union  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
which  sends  a  "trouble  man"  every  evening 
to  make  the  proper  connection  with  the  elec- 
tric street  wires.  The  approximate  cost  per 
night,  including  the  driver,  helper,  cost  of  gas, 
electricity  and  broken  bulbs,  is  about  $5. 

The  usual  program  consists  of  dancing  by 
students  from  the  various  dancing  schools, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  from  the  con- 
servatory and  college,  one-act  plays  supplied 
by  students  from  the  School  of  Expression 
and  the  Dramatic  Department  of  the  High 
School,  humorous  readings  of  monologues,  and 
an  educational  and  comic  movie.  Two  volun- 
teers have  been  discovered  who  play  the  saw 
phone  or  music  saw,  and  one  man  has  given  a 
performance  on  what  he  calls  a  cheroot-sola, 
a  cigar  box  made  over  into  something  which 
resembles  a  Chinese  violin.  The  artists  are 
business  men,  manufacturers,  students,  shop- 
girls and  professional  actors. 


KELLOGG    SCHOOL 

OF 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Broad  field  for  young  women,  offering  at- 
tractive positions.  Qualified  directors  of 
physical  training  in  big  demand.  Three- 
year  diploma  course  and  four-year  B.  S. 
course,  both  including  summer  course  in 
camp  activities,  with  training  in  all  forms 
of  physical  exercise,  recreation  and  health 
education.  School  affiliated  with  famous 
Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — superb  equipment 
and  faculty  of  specialists.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  physical  development 
For  illustrated  catalogue,  address  Registrar. 

KELLOGG    SCHOOL    OF 
PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek  College 
BOX  245  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to 'the  surface  in  order 
t.o  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Department  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Recreation  for  Colored 
Citizens 

(Continued  from  page  598) 
ent  of  schools.  If  there  is  any  large  number  of 
colored  people,  it  has  its  white  schools,  colored 
schools,  white  staff  of  trained  workers,  colored 
staff  of  trained  workers.  And  all  of  them  are 
supported  by  public  taxation  and  supervised  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  So  we  have  a 
very  fine  analogy  there.  And  if  we  will  start 
out  in  the  same  way  and  provide  playgrounds  and 
recreation  systems  for  the  colored  people,  we  can't 
go  very  far  wrong. 

Another  method  is  getting  colored  advisors.  I 
was  a  Southern  white  man.  My  grandfather  did 
own  a  lot  of  slaves.  Probably  I  knew  about  it 
more  than  anyone  on  our  national  staff.  But 
when  I  wanted  to  help  start  the  work  in  Rich- 
mond or  in  Greenville,  and  certainly  when  I 
wanted  to  start  it  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston, 
I  turned  to  somebody  who  knew  what  the  colored 
people  wanted.  I  got  Professor  Attwell  and  Dr. 
Scott.  Then  when  we  got  ready  to  open  a  col- 
ored club  or  playground,  we  got  colored  people 
and  put  them  in  charge  of  it. 


Now  then,  the  final  system — and  that  is  what 
we  need  to  really  put  this  over — is  more  people 
like  Thomas  Parker,  whose  letter  I  read  to  you  a 
while  ago — people  in  every  community  who  first 
get  generally  interested  in  this  thing,  and,  second, 
get  out  and  work  for  it  and  put  it  over. 

There  is  no  particular  opposition  to  recreation 
and  playgrounds  for  colored  people.  And  I 
would  like  to  go  a  little  further  than  Dr.  Scott. 
I  think  the  adults  are  children,  too.  A  great  many 
of  them  can't  read  and  write  and  they  have  very 
inadequate  facilities  for  recreation.  So  I  will  put 
it  in  for  these  grown  children — that  is  what  most 
of  them  are.  We  need  that  to  put  it  over. 

It  is  not  opposition  that  we  have  to  overcome 
so  much  as  it  is  indifference  and  neglect.  We 
need  the  right  man  at  the  right  place,  who  be- 
lieves in  this  and  has  the  courage  and  will  stand 
up  and  say,  "Well,  let's  give  the  colored  people 
their  share,  too.  If  the  pro  rata  part  is  four  play- 
grounds for  white  people  and  two  for  colored,  let 
us  give  the  colored  people  their  two  instead  of 
giving  the  white  people  four  and  the  colored 
people  none." 

That  is  very  simple,  but  those  are  the  kind  of 
problems  we  have  got  to  solve.  And  as  I  look 
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over  this  audience,  I  think  of  the  young  woman 
who  went  to  Thomas  Parker  and  got  him  lined 
up  and  interested  in  this  thing  and  thinking  about 
the  colored  people  in  his  own  Southern  town. 
Then  I  look  at  you  executives,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  you  cannot  go  back  home  and  line  up 
the  right  people.  That  is  your  great  job, — not  so 
much  doing  it  yourself,  but  to  line  up  the  right 
people  in  every  community  who  will  bring  to  the 
colored  people  and  to  all  other  people  of  the  com- 
munity this  "life  more  abundant"  that  Joseph 
Lee  spoke  so  splendidly  of  last  night. 


1  .The  presentation  of  activities  for  colored  citi- 
zens at  the  general  session  aroused  so  much  in- 
terest that  on  the  following  morning  about  thirty 
delegates  came  together  at  an  unscheduled  section 
meeting  for  further  discussion. 

The  work  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration at  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania,  was  described 
'with  its  program  of  recreation  education  and 
health  among  colored  workmen.  This  program 
•is  conducted  under  colored  leadership  and  a  small 
measure  of  self-support  is  attempted. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Attwell,  Field  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Colored  Work,  Community  Service,  stated  that 
as  a  rule  industrial  recreation  for  colored  people 
is  confined  to  athletics  and  that  inter-plant  com- 
petition between  white  and  colored  workers  is 
usually  satisfactory  if  conducted  between  organ- 
ized teams  and  with  organized  games  or  track 
meets.  Mr.  Attwell,  however,  stated  that  he 
does  not  favor  boxing  contests.  The  question  of 
the  separation  of  the  colored  race  in  public  school 
athletics  was  discussed.  Mr.  Attwell  stated  that 
he  could  find  no  justification  for  such  separation 
in  school  systems  when  it  occurs  in  that  one  field 
alone. 

The  need  for  organized  leadership  of  the  col- 
ored people  and  for  responsibility  for  the  program 
in  recreation  was  stressed.  Not  only  a  central 
committee  but  activities  committees  to  carry  on 
the  program  are  necessary  for  success.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  principle  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  Mr.  Attwell 
announced,  has  colored  organizers  available  to 
local  communities.  Mention  was  made  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  spirit  of  service  on  the  colored 
playgrounds  of  Chicago  by  the  installation  of 
radio  sets  in  hospitals  and  private  residences  by 
the  playground  boys. 
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Other    illustrations 

and  prices  sent 

upon  request 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 

The  chair  illustrated  is  a  strong, 
durable  chair,  specially  designed 
for  recreation  use.  Folds  per- 
fectly flat  and  will  not  tip 
forward. 

Made  by 

MAHONEY  CHAIR  CO. 

Gardner,  Mass. 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue        New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Holiday  Occasions 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  BOAR'S  HEAD  .  .50 
A  truly  delightful  Washington's  Birthday  Play  in 
which  the  old  portraits  come  to  life  and  reenact  an 
exciting  episode. 


IN    1864 


.50 


A  bit  of  the  Civil  War  picturing  vividly  all  it  meant 
to  our  women  on  both  sides. 

THE    KING    OF    SHERWOOD 50 

I  A  delightful  new  picture  of  Robin  Hood,  full  of 
whimsical  humor. 

IN   THE   FOREST  OF   DOMREMY       ...        .       .50 

Most  simple  and  dramatic,  preserving  the  spirit  of 
Joan  of  Arc  herself,  yet  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
given. 


Physical  Education 

for  Women 

SUMMER  SESSION 

6  week* — July   1- August  9 

Advanced,  post-graduate  work  for  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Classes  for  beginners  if  registration  warrants. 
Special  courses  in  Therapeutic  Exercises  and  School  Health 
Problems; 

Dancing.  Games.  Coaching,  Apparatus  Work 
New  Material.  Exhibition  Specialties.  Novelty  Work 
An  exceptionally  strong  faculty  gives  excellent  courses  in  all 
departments.    School  is  accredited  by  State  Departments  of 
Public  Instruction  and  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
New     gymnasium — splendidly     equipped.       Dormitory     on 
grounds.    Ideally  located   near  parks   and   bathing   beaches. 
Catalog    and    full    particulars    on    request. 
Address  Registrar,   Dept.   45. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5026  Greenwood  Avenue  ...  Chicago 


Aids  for  February  Celebrations 

A  "Masque  of  Old  Loves,"  a  delightful  Valen- 
time  Whimsey  by  Faith  Van  Valkenburgh 
Vilas  $.10 

A  Program  for  Washington's  Birthday,  includ- 
ing pictures  of  the  suggested  tableaux.  .$.15 

An  Inauguration  Pageant  for  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  by  May  P.  Harris $.25 

PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

315  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Special  Combination  Offer 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  is  now  in 
its  twenty-ninth  year.    It  is  printed  in  two  colors  — 

ten    big    handsome    issues  —  two   dollars    the    year. 

Circulates  in  every  State  in  the 

Union,  Philippine 

Islands,  England,   Cuba,   Porto  Rico  and  Canada. 

It   contains    Primary   and    Grade   Work,    Method, 

Outline,   Community   Service,   Illustrations,   Enter- 

tainments, History,  Drawing,   Language,  a  course 

in  Physical  Training  and  many 

other  subjects. 

The  Progressive  Teacher  " 
One  Year  $2.00 

Both  of   these 

The  Playground 
One  Year  $2.00 

Magazines  for 
$3.OO  if 

Total     $4.00  J 

you  act  today 

MAIL    THIS    COUPON   TODAY 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

315  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW 

YORK  CITY 

I  am  sending  $3.00,  for  which 

please  send  THE 

PROGRESSIVE  TEACHER  and  THE  PLAY- 

GROUND for  one  year. 

Name    

Town             

R   p   D  State. 

Book  Reviews 

MOTOR  ABILITY  TESTS  Published  by  the  American  Physi- 
cal Education  Association,  Springfield,  Mass. 

In  these  tests  the  National  Committee  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association  has  recommended  a  new 
method  of  motivating  and  measuring  physical  education 
activities,  particularly  the  games,  the  free  exercises  and 
the  apparatus  exercises.  The  tests  afford  a  wide  range 
of  activity,  including  free  exercises  without  use  of  hand 
apparatus,  calisthenics  with  use  of  hand  apparatus,  march- 
ing, dancing,  track  and  field  athletics,  team  game  activi- 
ties, apparatus  exercises,  tumbling  and  swimming.  The 
tests  are  planned  to  measure  the  fundamental,  big-muscle, 
motor  skills,  roughly  from  the  6th  to  the  24th  year.  They 
should  stimulate  and  supplement  the  regular  class  work 
and  they  can,  if  wisely  used,  measure  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching. 

CLOG  AND  CHARACTER  DANCES  by  Helen  Frost  Published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York  City 
Price  $2.60 

"Clog  and -character  dancing,"  says  Miss  Frost  in  her 
foreword,  "has  its  place  in  education  as  a  wholesome 
means  of  expression.  The  clog  dance  is  as  old,  if  not 
older,  than  the  folk  dance;  its  development  has  been  un- 
recorded, but  reference  to  it  is  made  in  all  complete  his- 
toric studies  of  dancing.  Through  pantomime,  tapping  and 
lilting  step,  the  clog  dance  develops  a  response  to  music 
that  is  joyous  and  satisfying.  It  appeals  to  all  ages,  and 
since  relaxation  and  perfected  balance  are  the  basis  of  its 
practice,  physical  well-being  is  assured." 

The  dances  described  in  this  book,  which  is  supple- 
mentary to  Miss  Frost's  Clog  Dance  Book,  are  arranged 
in  order  of  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion, the  book  contains  music  for  each  dance  and  a  number 
of  photographs  showing  positions  and  steps. 
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A  NE\V  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SYLLABUS 

In  July,  1924,  Dr.  Guy  C.  Throner,  at  that  time  State 
Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  in  Virginia,  issued  a 
state  course  of  study  in  physical  education  for  high 
schools.  This  syllabus  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  general  principles  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  physical  education  in  high  schools,  marching, 
gymnastics,  general  athletics  and  interscholastic  athletics. 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  athletics  for  girls  and  the  need 
for  women  coaches.  Directions  are  given  for  playing  a 
number  of  games. 

THE  WHY  AND  How  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION  by  Harrison 
Sacket  Elliott  Published  by  Association  Press,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City  Price  $.25 

A  very  interesting  method  for  conducting  group  dis- 
cussion, or  group  thinking  as  it  should  be  considered,  is 
outlined  in  this  booklet  which  analyzes  the  elements  in- 
volved in  group  discussion,  its  purpose  and  the  steps  to  l)e 
taken  in  reaching  the  objective  of  decision  and  action. 
The  five  steps  involved  in  significant  group  thinking,  if  it 
is  to  be  the  "instrument  of  democracy"  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  queston  must  grow  out  of  a  real,  live  situation 
and  be  a  common  one  for  the  group. 

Second,  there  must  be  commonly  felt  difficulties  or 
problems  or  decisions  growing  out  of  the  situation.  The 
issues  must  be  understood  and  felt  keenly. 

Third,  the  group  will  wish  to  search  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  This  involves  suggestions  as  to  possible 
solution,  examination  of  the  suggestions  and  the  evalua- 
ting of  them  on  the  basis  of  practicability  and  desirability. 

The  fourth  step  is  for  the  group  to  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  what  they  want  to  stand  for. 

Fifth,  the  group  must  plan  together  for  carrying  it  out. 

Suggestions  are  offered  regarding  the  function  of  the 
chairman  in  putting  issues  before  the  group,  in  keeping  the 
discussion  to  the  point  and  seeing  that  it  proceeds  from 
point  to  point,  in  getting  people  into  the  discussion  and  in 
summarizing  the  facts  presented. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  SWIMMING  POOLS  Bulletin  No. 
500  Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago,  Indiana 

This  bulletin  contains  not  only  a  description  of  the  re- 
filtering,  recirculating  and  sterilizing  equipment  furnished 
by  Graver  Corporation  but  many  details  regarding  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  pool  and  its  accessories. 
It  is  well  illustrated  with  views  of  pools  throughout  the 
country.  • 

The  Graver  Corporation  will  be  glad  to  supply  anyone 
interested  with  a  copy  of  this  bulletin. 

RECREATION  BULLETIN  No.  4  Published  by  the  General 
Board  of  the  Mutual  Improvements  Association,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah 

The  General  Board  of  the  Mutual  Improvements 
Association  has  brought  together  in  this  bulletin  some 
very  interesting  facts  about  the  physical,  mental  and  so- 
cial characteristics  and  the  play  interests  of  the  pre-ado- 
lescent,  early-adolescent,  middle-adolescent  and  later-ado- 
lescent periods.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the  adult 
and  his  recreation.  The  activities  for  the  various  age 
groups  have  been  classified  under  physical,  rhythmical, 
constructive,  environmental,  dramatic,  linguistic  and  social 
activities.  Recreation  workers  will  find  this  classification 
suggestive  and  interesting. 

SHOP  PROBLEMS,  TOYS  Series  No.  12  Published  by 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Price  $  .35 

A  bear,  dancing  see-saw,  toy  wagon,  toy  airplane,  wig- 
glegator  and  wagtail  hound  are  among  the  twenty-five  or 
more  toys  suggested  in  this  collection.  With  the  use  of 
the  tracings  given,  every  boy  in  the  school  shop  can 
quickly  be  supplied  with  a  blueprint  of  the  toy  he  wishes 
to  make. 


Your  Responsibility 

TX7  HEN  you  approve  a  requisition  for  playground  equipment, 
you  immediately  assume  grave  responsibilities.  You  are 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  children  who  will  use  the  ap- 
paratus for  years  to  come.  You  are  responsible  to  taxpayers, 
because  they  depend  upon  your  judgment,  to  buy  for  economy 
and  durability.  This  means  apparatus  that  costs  less  in  the  long 
run — arid  will  still  be  in  daily  service  after  the  children  who  use 
it  have  children  of  their  own. 


Also     manufacturers 

of      Steel      Lockers. 

Send     for     Locker 

Catalog    "-4-10." 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


is  built  with  three  fundamental  principles  in  mind.  It  must  be 
SAFE.  It  must  be  Durable,  and  therefore  ECONOMICAL. 
Fred  Medart  began  making  gymnasium  and  playground  appara- 
tus in  1873 — it  stands  to  reason  that  by  now  it  must  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

But  its  continuous  purchase  by  wise  and  careful  buyers  over  a 
period  of  51  years  is  definite  proof.  Why  not  be  sure  of  making 
the  proper  selection  by  following  the  judgment  of  these  experi- 
enced and  capable  men? 

Send  for  Catalog  M-33,  which  illustrates  and  describes  Medart 
Apparatus  in  exhaustive  detail,  and  contains  much  valuable  data 
which  should  be  in  your  files. 


FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Streets  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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A  Recreation  Institute  in  Westchester 
County. — Among  the  activities  of  the  West- 
Chester  County  Recreation  Commission  is  the 
giving  of  training  courses  in  various  phases  of  the 
leisure  time  movement  in  different  cities  in  the 
County. 

The  course  in  music — four  meetings — will  be 
given  in  White  Plains,  February  5-13.  There 
will  be  twelve  meetings  on  drama  at  Port  Chester, 
February  16-28.  Yonkers  will  come  next  and 
from  March  2-12  folk  dancing  and  singing  games 
will  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage  for  six  eve- 
nings. Then  handcraft  at  Bronxville,  with  six 
meetings  scheduled  from  March  16-26.  To  phys- 
ical education,  the  organization  of  games  and 
methods,  four  meetings  will  be  devoted  from 
April  7-16.  Theory  and  administration  will  be 
the  subject  of  four  meetings  at  Bronxville  with 
two  evenings  on  storytelling,  April  20-27. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  Mrs. 
Chester  Geppert  Marsh,  City  Hall,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

City's  Liveableness  Brought  an   Industry. 

—When  the  McCall  Publishing  Company  moved 
its  plant  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  local  citizens  held  a 
reception  for  the  principal  officers  of  the  company 
and  during  this  event  asked  H.  B.  Warner,  presi- 
dent, why  Dayton  had  been  selected.  The  Day- 
ton Journal  gives  his  reply  as  follows : 

"In  answering  the  question  as  to  why  we  se- 
lected Dayton,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  was  the 
'liveableness'  of  your  city  that  decided  the  issue. 
We  found  others  with  plenty  of  labor;  others  with 
adequate  shipping  facilities;  others  in  which 
manufacturing  conditions  were  equal  with  those 
of  Dayton,  but  none  where  the  qualities  of  living 
were  so  highly  developed  as  they  are  here.  Keep 
Dayton  a  good  town  to  live  in  and  your  future  is 
assured. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  next  decade  will  see 
a  decentralization  of  industry.  There  has  been  a 
great  grouping  together  of  industries  in  certain 


centers,  and  a  reaction  is  coming.  Dollars  alone 
are  not  enough  now.  Employees  deserve  and 
want  a  more  fruitful  and  cheerful  life." 

The  Opening  of  Dixwell  House  in  New 
Haven. — The  Dixwell  Community  House,  in  the 
building  of  which  the  colored  citizens  of  New 
Haven  have  been  particularly  interested  for  the 
past  two  years,  was  opened  on  November  30. 
More  than  five  hundred  people  sat  and  stood  in 
the  gymnasium  used  as  the  auditorium.  The  ex- 
ercises were  the  beginning  of  a  four-days'  pro- 
gram. 

The  building  is  of  North  Haven  red  brick,  with 
two  stories  and  a  basement.  The  mortar  is  white 
on  the  exterior  and  black  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
frontage  of  the  building  is  about  55  feet  and  it  is 
85  feet  deep. 

Entering  by  steps  one  finds  on  the  right  office 
rooms,  on  the  left  reading  rooms  and  a  library. 
From  a  hallway  in  the  rear  of  the  first  story  one 
enters  the  gymnasium  60'x45'. 

Upstairs  are  the  ladies'  parlor  and  girls'  club 
room  with  kitchenette.  In  the  basement,  with 
its  entrance  for  men  and  boys,  are  the  junior 
club  rooms  and  showers  and  lockers.  In  the  rear 
is  the  men's  recreation  room  and  a  pool  25'x85'. 
There  are  also  rooms  with  pool  tables  and  maga- 
zines. 

Miss  Blanche  Wright  of  New  Haven  Commu- 
nity Service  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
House. 

Good  Work. — The  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  announces  the  purchase  of  a  2,000 
acre  estate,  forty  miles  from  New  York  City, 
with  a  two  mile  frontage  on  Great  South  Bay. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  Bay  front  open  as  a 
public  bathing  beach  by  the  summer  of  1925.  The 
estate  was  taken  over  under  condemnation  for 
$250,000.00. 

New  York's  Bond  Issue. — It  is  very  signifi- 
cant as  showing  the  growing  interest  in  parks 
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atid  increasing  use  of  them  that  the  $15,000,000 
bond  issue  for  New  York,  which  was  passed  at 
the  last  election  by  a  majority  of  989,736  votes, 
received  the  largest  majority  ever  given  in  the 
State  to  any  proposal  submitted  to  the  voters. 
Where  only  two  counties  outside  the  metropolitan 
district  gave  small  favorable  majorities  for  the 
1906  park  and  forest  bond  issue,  twenty  gave 
majorities  this  year. 

A  Town  Hall  and  Community  Building. 
— Shortly  before  his  death  last  fall,  C.  C.  Knowl- 
ton  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  presented  to  the  town 
of  Ashford,  Conn.,  a  thoroughly  equipped  town 
hall  and  community  building  which  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  This  building,  which  is 
known  as  Ashford  Memorial  Hall,  is  a  fireproof 
stone  structure  two  stories  high,  with  a  copper 
roof.  Its  dimensions  are  60'x90'.  On  the  upper 
floor  there  is  a  dance  hall  and  library,  selectmen's 
or  court  room  and  janitor's  quarters.  The  lower 
floor  has  an  auditorium  with  stage  and  dressing 
rooms,  kitchen,  pantry,  town  clerk's  office  and 
fireproof  vault.  The  lobby  hall  has  a  large  stone 
fireplace.  Heating,  lighting  and  water  equipment 
are  in  the  basement.  The  building  has  an  isolated 
Delco  system  and  its  construction  is  modern  in 
every  respect. 

A  Look  Ahead. — Nathan  Straus,  Jr.,  who  for 
many  years  has  had  a  deep  interest  in  all  recrea- 
tion projects,  has  come  out  in  favor  of  a  public 
municipal  bond  issue  of  twenty  to  twenty-five 
million  dollars  to  provide  more  liberal  open  spaces 
in  the  developing  boroughs  of  New  York  City, 
particularly  Queens  and  Richmond.  New  York 
today  is  enjoying  Central  Park  and  other  parks 
which  were  secured  at  considerable  cost.  The 
men  who  secured  these  earlier  parks  were  think- 
ing of  us.  We  ought  to  be  thinking  of  those  who 
are  to  live  in  our  cities  100  years  from  now. 

Distinguished  Speakers  Urge  Need  of  Play. 

— Dr.  William  J.  O'Shea,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  New  York  City,  speaking  at  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  New  York  City  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  stated  that  in  his  opin- 
ion there  is  nothing  more  conducive  to  the  healthy 
growth  of  children  morally  as  well  as  physically 
than  provision  for  healthful  recreation.  Dr. 
O'Shea  said  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  proper  recreation  facilities  in  connection 
with  the  public  schools;  that  in  the  high  schools 
there  is  equipment  costing  more  than  three  mil- 


lion dollars.  He  feels  that  this  money  is  well 
spent  for  it  is  money  saved  so  far  as  penitentiaries 
and  prisons  and  truant  officers,  probation  officers 
and  others  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  also  speaking  be- 
fore the  Fifteenth  Annual  New  York  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  said  that  play- 
grounds reduce  delinquency  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. The  leaders  of  social  group  work  realize 
the  chance  they  have,  but  they  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds.  If  adequate  playgrounds  were 
adequately  operated  in  every  neighborhood  in 
New  York 'City,  the  Children's  Court  would  go 
out  of  business.  People  think  the  need  is  not 
urgent.  Taxes  seem  to  be  very  high.  "Citizens 
should  take  the  ounce  of  prevention." 

New  Emphasis   Widely  Accepted. — A.   D. 

Browne  of  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  writing  in  the  Peabody  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation states  that  "with  the  new  interpretation  of 
physical  education  activities  and  the  acceptance  of 
play  as  the  principal  medium  in  the  program,  the 
gymnasium  floor  must  be  considered  to  be  chiefly 
a  bad  weather  institution  or  a  necessity  under 
crowded  city  conditions." 

Play  is  receiving  greater  and  greater  emphasis 
in  physical  education  throughout  America. 

$25,000  Available  for  Playground  in  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. — "Why  didn't  we  ask  for  $50,- 
000  instead  of  only  $25,000?"  This  was  the 
question  many  people  in  Hamilton  asked  after  the 
successful  vote  on  the  proposed  by-law  for  the 
issue  of  debentures  for  the  establishment  and 
equipment  of  three  public  playground  parks. 

The  balloting  was  preceded  by  excellent  news 
publicity,  and  the  by-law  was  endorsed  by  city 
officials,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  labor  leaders, 
Rotary  Club,  the  Ministerial  Association  and  other 
groups.  Some  of  the  publicity  activities  of  J.  J. 
Syme,  Superintendent  of  the  Hamilton  Play- 
grounds' Association,  and  his  associates  were  as 
follows : 

Newspaper  publicity. 

Addresses  before  local  groups. 

Slogans  shown  in  moving  picture  theatres. 

Placards  in  store  windows  and  at  the  bazaar. 

Letters  to  local  organizations  and  a  store  win- 
dow arranged  to  represent  a  vacant  lot  on  one 
side  and  an  equipped  playground  on  the  other. 

New  Recreation  Facilities  in  Florence, 
South  Carolina. — The  new  city  library  of 
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ence  which  is  being  built  will  include  a  small 
theatre  with  stage,  children's  room  and  club 
headquarters.  •  There  will  also  be  a  small  gym- 
nasium with  lockers,  showers  and  toilets.  The 
city  has  spent  $15,000  in  buying  and  developing 
a  tract  of  land  for  park  purposes  and  is  pro- 
viding tennis  facilities,  a  playground  and  a  swim- 
ming pool.  The  park  and  the  library  will,  it  is 
hoped,  become  widely  used  recreation  centers  for 
the  community. 

Herkimer,  New  York,  Reports  on  Play- 
grounds.— "Not  a  single  accident  and  a  negligi- 
ble amount  of  juvenile  delinquency,"  is  the  en- 
couraging report  of  the  past  summer's  playground 
season  in  Herkimer,  New  York.  The  broad  pro- 
gram which  was  put  into  effect  included  activities 
of  all  kinds  for  children  and  adults. 

An  important  step  was  taken  by  the  city  in  the 
purchase  of  the  National  Field  in  the  western 
part  of  the  village.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls 
demonstrated  last  summer  by  their  attendance  the 
popularity  of  this  field.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Elting  Brayton  a  play  leader  was  placed 
on  the  high  school  field. 

A  report  prepared  by  Charles  T.  Lannigan, 
playground  director,  states  that  among  the  needs 
is  a  public  swimming  pool  where  every  boy  and 
girl  may  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  swim 
free  of  charge.  He  also  suggests  the  importance 
of  the  city's  carrying  over  its  recreation  activities 
into  the  winter. 

Recreation  at  Ellis  Island. — In  the  Novem- 
ber, 1924,  issue  of  The  Immigrant,  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  of 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  appears 
the  following  note  on  recreation : 

"Two  years  ago  a  recreation  program  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner.  At  that  time  for 
many  reasons  it  was  not  considered  feasible.  Sev- 
eral weeks  ago  Commissioner  Curran  requested 
the  welfare  workers  to  present  to  him  a  recrea- 
tion program  for  his  approval.  On  August  19th 
the  work  was  started.  Three  times  a  week  the 
men  and  women  come  out  on  the  lawn  and  for 
two  hours  are  actively  engaged  in  formal  and  in- 
formal games.  The  yard  equipment  is  as  follows : 
Two  baskets  and  basketballs,  two  large  open  tents 
where  men  and  women  may  sit  and  read  and  sew, 
one  slide,  four  swings,  a  mechanical  merry-go- 
round  and  a  sand  pile  for  the  children.  We  must 
of  necessity  develop  the  work  very  slowly.  We 
hope  to  give  the  immigrants  some  sort  of  recrea- 


tion every  day.  In  the  game  work  the  men  re- 
quire no  coaxing.  They  play  basketball,  football 
and  tug-of-war.  Several  boxing  games  have  been 
introduced  which  have  been  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. Many  of  the  women  consider  it  undigni- 
fied to  play  games  and  have  to  be  urged  to  join 
the  circle.  When  we  have  a  nucleus  of  four  or 
five,  a  game  of  passball  is  started.  The  evident 
enjoyment  of  those  taking  part  brings  the  more 
reluctant  ones  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  have  a 
large  circle.  Pails  and  shovels,  bean  bags  and 
soft  balls  have  been  provided  for  the  children  who 
refuse  to  be  separated  from  their  parents  or  are 
too  young  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  school  room." 

Rural  Provisions  in  Canada. — Professor 
Maclaren  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
stated  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
at  Toronto  last  June  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  development  of  community  build- 
ings in  the  rural  sections  of  Ontario  just  as  these 
rural  community  centers  have  also  been  develop- 
ing rapidly  in  the  United  States.  There  are  100 
community  athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  in  this 
province  alone  and  many  athletic  leagues  are  now 
in  existence.  Choral  and  dramatic  societies,  com- 
petitions affecting  the  economic  life  of  the  farm- 
ers such  as  ploughing,  canning,  home  and  garden 
contests,  have  all  proved  interesting  and  worth 
while.  In  the  rural  districts,  more  and  more, 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  normal  satisfaction  of 
life.  One  man  attending  a  Sunday  School  Insti- 
tute and  hearing  a  lecture  on  the  value  of  recrea- 
tion, returned  home  and  organized  athletic  leagues 
in  twelve  neighboring  villages.  Legislation  has 
been  passed  providing  for  government  grants  up 
to  $2,000  to  meet  25%  of  the  cost  of  community 
halls  erected  by  rural  communities.  The  law  also 
provides  that  sufficient  land  may  be  acquired  in 
connection  with  the  halls  so  that  there  may  be 
playgrounds  and  athletic  fields. 

Loneliness  of  Farm  Laborers. — The  loneli- 
ness of  the  life  of  the  average  farm  laborer  is 
dwelt  upon  in  a  report  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  a 
result  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  farm  labor  in 
Massachusetts.  Often  the  employee's  only  chance 
for  recreation  with  others  is  to  catch  a  ride  to  a 
village  or  town  a  long  distance  away.  Hired  men 
on  the  farms  hang  around  the  farms  for  hours 
with  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds,  except  per- 
haps read  their  employers'  periodicals.  Of  course 
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a  part  of  the  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  resources 
within  the  individual.  The  hired  man  of  initia- 
tive and  leadership  can  organize  his  own  group, 
can  think  out  activities  for  himself,  but  the  city 
makes  a  very  strong  pull  to  draw  away  from  the 
country  the  hired  men  who  have  initiative  and 
leadership. 

Welcoming  New  Neighbors. — The  commu- 
nity groups  of  Portland,  Oregon,  are  working  in 
cooperation  with  the  Realty  Board  on  the  play 
contest.  Each  club  is  to  hold  a  five-minute  speech 
contest  on  Oregon,  and  the  winners  of  the  dis- 
trict contests  will  be  pitted  against  each  other  for 
the  Realty  Board  cup.  A  plan  is  being  worked 
out  whereby  realtors  will  have  a  card  made  out 
for  every  house  sold  in  Portland,  the  cards  being 
sent  to  Community  Service  and  assigned  to  the 
nearest  community  club.  The  club  will  see  that 
the  new  residents  are  visited  and  welcomed  into 
the  community. 

Working  Together. — At  Orangeburg,  South 
Carolina,  Dr.  L.  M.  Dunton,  ex-President  of 
Clafflin  University,  and  a  committee  of  colored 
people  are  working  industriously  to  transform  a 
six-acre  tract  into  a  play  center  for  the  colored 
citizens.  R.  S.  Wilkinson,  President  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  for  Negroes,  will  use  the 
playground  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  the  College.  An  artesian  well  will 
provide  for  swimming  and  wading.  The  colored 
citizens  are  giving  one  day  a  month  of  free  labor 
to  transform  the  tract  into  a  park,  and  an  attrac- 
tive field  house  and  a  building  to  shelter  equipment 
have  been  built  of  materials 
donated  by  white  friends  of  the 
work. 

Recreation  in  Highland 
Park,  Michigan. — The  High- 
land Park  Recreation  Com- 
mission has  issued  an  attractive 
and  interesting  statement  of  its 
work  under  the  caption  A 
Commission  on  Recreation — 
Highland  Park  Uses  All  of  Its 
Play  Facilities  All  of  the  Time. 
In  it  Mrs.  Hogue  Stinchcomb 
tells  of  the  program,  including 
the  playgrounds  and  play  cen- 
ters, swimming  pools,  clubs, 
dramatic  activities,  camps, 
work  with  foreign  born  women 


and  all  the  other  facilities  and  activities  which  the 
Commission  is  providing. 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  report  should 
apply  to  the  Recreation  Commission,  Highland 
Park,  Michigan. 

Remaking  Old  Toys.— The  children  of  the 
playground  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Chicago  are  experts  at  toymaking.  But 
the  members  of  the  toy  classes  are  doing  some- 
thing besides  making  new  toys ;  they  are  securing 
old  toys  and  remaking  and  repainting  them,  pass- 
ing them  on  to  the  Crippled  Children's  Hospital. 

Fathers  and  Sons. — Fathers  and  sons  once 
more  held  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  social 
centers  of  Milwaukee  when  Father  and  Son  ban- 
quets and  parties  were  held  in  November.  For 
the  Clarke  Street  center  it  was  the  seventh  an- 
nual party  of  this  kind. 

Making  Their  Own  Skis. — At  Provo,  Utah, 
the  school  children  have  made  more  than  300 
pairs  of  skis  in  the  Manual  Training  Department, 
for  participation  in  ski  tournaments,  under  the 
direction  of  Dell  Webb,  Superintendent  of  Rec- 
reation. 

Ellen  Galpin,  Director  of  Municipal  Play- 
ers, Playground  Department,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  writes :  The  puppet  theatre  of  the 
Municipal  Players  was  built  to  fit  the  floor  space 
of  our  department  truck.  All  material  needed  for 
a  performance  goes  on  that  space:  six  by  nine 
feet.  The  truck  can  be  loaded  at  the  puppet  house 
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find  that  the  animals  are  liked 
best  by  the  children,  but  not 
always  by  adults.  We  have 
played  to  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  at  the  play- 
grounds. 

Municipal  Football  in  St. 
Paul.  -  -  "Amateur  fqotball 
predominates  in  our  city," 
writes  Ernest  Johnson,  Super- 
intendent of  Recreation,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  "A  few 
years  ago  the  ranks  were  filled 
by  the  professional  or  the 
semi-professional  f o  o  t  b  a  1 1 
teams,  but  today  such  so-called 


with  the  theatre  and  dolls, 
taken  to  the  playground  de- 
sired, the  show  can  be  given, 
the  theatre  returned  without 
moving  any  of  the  puppet 
equipment,  other  than  the 
movement  needed  in  the  play. 
We  play  out-of-doors  at  some 
grounds,  and  in  the  house 
wherever  club  rooms  of  proper 
seating  capacity  are  to  be  had. 
We  played  two  months  and  a 
half  with  the  first  production 
and  a  month  with  the  second. 
Both  were  taken  off  "the  road" 
because  the  players  had  other 
plays  demanding  time.  We 
have  always  had  more  demands  for  shows  than 
we  have  had  time  to  give  them.  The  dolls  are 
eighteen  inches  tall,  made  of  cloth,  handled  from 
above  by  means  of  black  strings,  and  very  color- 
ful. Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  costumes 
and  to  the  colors  in  order  that  the  dolls  may  carry 
the  illusion  of  reality.  Great  care  has  been  taken 
with  the  lighting  to  avoid  showing  up  the  strings. 
The  operators  are  adults  of  varying  professions : 
newspaper  writers,  professional  photographer, 
hydraulic  and  electrical  engineers,  teachers,  house- 
wives, bankers.  They  work  for  the  joy  of  it.  We 
have  presented  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Hansel 
and  G  ret  el,  the  Princess  Who  Had  No  Hat,  Snorv 
iriiitc  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  We  have  on  hand 
nearly  forty  dolls  from  which  we  draw  when  we 
give  a  play.  We  have  adults,  children,  two  dogs, 
a  pig,  a  cat,  a  donkey,  a  rabbit,  a  goose,  a  monkey, 
a  hen,  a  lion,  two  fairies  and  seven  dwarfs.  We 


professional  teams  are  on  the  decline  and  the 
teams  are  all  flocking  to  become  a  part  of  the 
municipal  organization  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Playgrounds.  Paid  referees  are 
employed  by  our  Department  and  given  full  au- 
thority over  the  game,  with  instructions  to  enforce 
the  rules.  The  season  games  were  attended  by 
more  than  50,000  people  who  gathered  together 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  watch  the  sport. 
.  "The  leagues  are  made  up  of  teams  classified 
according  to  weight.  Teams  weighing  on  the 
average  of  130  pounds  are  put  into  one  division. 
There  are  fifteen  players  and  a  manager  for  each 
team.  The  average  weight  of  the  team  may  be 
slightly  under  or  over  130  pounds — a  matter  of 
one  or  two  pounds  difference  not  being  considered. 
Sixteen  teams  form  a  division,  making  a  series  of 
five  games  per  team,  and  each  of  the  teams  in  a 
certain  league  always  has  before  it  the  honor  of 
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the  championship  of  the  league  and  a  trophy  as 
its  award." 

Nature  Study  in  Connection  with  the  Play- 
ground.— City  children  must  make  more  of  a 
special  effort  to  know  nature  and  nature  prob- 
lems in  the  same  way  that  country  children  do. 
The  Nature  Magazine*  constantly  raises  many 
questions  about  the  habits  of  animals  which 
ought  to  be  of  great  interest  to  the  children  on 
the  playground. 

A  boy  who  has  learned  to  observe  the  habits 
of  frogs,  toads,  snakes,  has  formed  habits  of  ob- 
servation which  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  him  in 
later  life  and  will  give  him  a  special  interest  which 
will  mean  many  happy  hours  in  vacation  months 
when  he  is  older. 

Skating  in  Gloversville. — A  worker  has  been 
employed  in  Gloversville,  New  York,  to  give  full 
time  to  planning  and  directing  the  skating  pro- 
gram. 


An  Outdoor  Play  Festival  in  December. — 

Outdoor  festivals  are  not  common  events  in  win- 
ter, but  on  December  6,  Columbus,  Georgia,  held 
its  first  play  festival  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation. 

More  than  300  playground  children  took  part 
in  the  festivities.  The  firing  of  three  pistol  shots 
and  the  playing  of  a  selection  by  the  29th  Infantry 
Band  opened  the  program.  From  a  gate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stadium  the  children  entered  and 
marched  around  the  field.  Following  the  march 
came  the  program,  the  events  of  which  were  as 
follows : 


*The  Nature  Magazine  may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Nature  Association,  1214  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
membership  including  the  Magazine  $2.00. 


Dance     of     Greeting — Danish     folk     dance — 
younger  girls. 

I  See  You — Singing  game — children  6-8  years 
of  age. 

Shuttle  Relay — younger  boys. 
Ace  of  Diamonds — folk  dance — older  girls. 
Potato  Race — younger  girls. 
Leap  Frog  Relay — older  boys. 
Band  Selection. 
Flag  Relay — older  girls. 
Band  Selection. 

Pyramids — teams    of    boys    from    each    play- 
ground. 

Crowd  Ball   Game — two   teams   of   fifty  boys 
each — ten  boys  selected  from  each  playground. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
program  was  the  formation  by  the  children  of  the 
words  C  O  L  U  M  B  U  S — G  A,  each  playground 
being  responsible  for  one  letter.  After  the  for- 
mation had  been  made  and  all  the  children  were 
facing  the  audience,  eleven  boys  came  troop- 
ing in,  each  carrying  a  large  letter.  These 
letters  assembled  in  front  of  the  children 
spelled  PLAYGROUNDS.  After 
this  all  the  children  and  the  audience  joined 
in  the  singing  of  America  and  each  play- 
ground then  gave  its  yell.  Next  the  boys 
with  signs  moved  about  and  reversed  their 
cards,  which  when  reassembled  formed  the 
words  WE  THANK  YOU.  This 
ended  the  day. 

A  Change  in  Dates. — The  December 
PLAYGROUND  announced  the  contest  in 
school  health  programs  promoted  by  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  of  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  The 
Association  has  announced  that  the  final 

date  for  filing  application  has  been  changed  from 

January  10  to  February  20. 

More  Booklets  for  Handcraft  Workers. — 

All  recreation  workers  who  have  used  the  attrac- 
tive book  Dolly  and  Her  Dresses,  which  may  be 
secured  at  Woolworth's  Five  and  Ten  Cent  stores, 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Knight  Publishing 
Company  will  soon  have  ready  for  distribution 
three  more  inexpensive  booklets.  These  are : 
Crepe  Paper  and  Scissors  for  Dolls,  Crochet  Hook 
and  Wool  and  Paper  Pictures. 

A  Safety  Calendar. — The  Carnegie  Steel  Cor- 
poration has   recently  issued   its   second   annual 
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safety  calendar,  the  purpose  of  which  is  "to  broad- 
cast the  gospel  of  safety." 

The  twelve  safety  first  posters  appearing  in  the 
calendar  are  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  'between 
11  and  18  years  of  age  in  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  of  the  ten  cities  where  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Corporation  has  its  plants.  The  selection  of  draw- 
ings for  the  calendar  was  made  by  the  General 
Safety  Committee  from  76,000  posters  submitted 
by  the  children.  Each  city  had  itsi  own  contest 
and  judges,  and  prizes  were  given.  In  connection 
with  each  drawing  in  the  calendar  appear  the  pic- 
tures, name  and  age  of  boys  and  girls  who  made 
the  posters.  The  idea  of  using  posters  made  by 
the  children  is  one  which  may,  it  is  suggested, 
well  be  more  widely  used  in  the  community  recrea- 
tion program. 

The  First  Casualty. — Fatigued  by  hours  of 
futile  effort  to  solve  a  cross  word  puzzle,  a  Los 
Angeles  man  stretched  his  mouth  in  a  yawn  so 
prodigious  that  his  jaw  was  dislocated. 

Receiving  hospital  surgeons  who  attended  the 
patient  said  it  was  the  city's  first  cross  word  puzzle 
casualty. 

A  Demonstration  by  Springfield  College. — 

The  Springfield  College  gymnastic  team  announces 
that  it  will  make  an  international  tour,  giving 
demonstrations  to  promote  physical  education,  to 
provide  extension  service  for  the  alumni  and  to 
aid  the  Expansion  and  Endowment  Fund  Drive 
for  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  team  is 
composed  of  twelve  members,  in  addition  to  the 
coach,  Professor  L.  J.  Judd,  the  pianist  and  the 
manager.  The  tour  began  on  December  llth  and 
will  end  January  31st.  During  this  time  a  distance 
of  7,000  miles  will  be  covered  in  this  country  and 
more  than  3,000  miles  in  Mexico.  Demonstra- 
tions will  be  given  before  conventions,  clubs,  uni- 
versities, Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

1.  Overture 

2.  Morris  Dance 

3.  Parallel  Bars 

4.  Indian  Clubs 

5.  Rings — Horse 

6.  Sword  Dance 

7.  Tumbling 

8.  Rhythmic  Calisthenics 
Intermission — Instrumental  Number 

9.  Hungarian  Csardas  Dance 
10.  Horizontal  Bar 


11.  Silver  Wands 

12.  Dutch  Dance 

13.  Tiger  Leaping 

14.  Electric  Club  Drill 

15.  Pyramids 

How  Yankton  Made  Its  Skating  Rink. — 
The  January  issue  of  The  American  City  Maga- 
zine tells  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Park 
Department  of  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  in  con- 
structing its  outdoor  skating  rink. 

With  a  layer  of  gravel  immediately  under  the 
loam  in  the  low-lying  ground,  it  was  impossible  to 
build  a  skating  rink  by  the  usual  process  of  flood- 
ing. The  following  method,  however,  has  been 
found  satisfactory: 

A  piece  of  ground  having  a  slight  grade  of 
about  6  inches  to  a  block  is  selected.  This  is  then 
constantly  sprayed,  using  a  1^-inch  hose  with  a 
spray  nozzle,  until  several  inches  of  ice  are 
formed.  The  hose  is  moved  constantly  while  in 
use,  for  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  spot  for 
too  long  a  time,  the  water  becomes  warm  and  the 
ice  already  formed  is  melted.  If  a  thaw  occurs 
during  the  day,  the  surface  water  runs  off  the  rink 
because  of  the  slight  grade  of  the  land,  and  within 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  temperature  again  drops 
to  the  freezing  point,  the  rink  is  once  more  ready 
for  use. 

When  the  surface  becomes  coated  with  flaked 
ice,  a  36-inch  galvanized  scraper,  operated  by  man 
power,  is  used.  If  the  rink  is  large,  the  flaked  ice 
can  be  gathered  into  windrows  and  removed  with 
the  scraper.  A  large  wooden  scraper  is  first  used 
to  remove  the  loose  snow,  and  that  is  followed 
by  a  small  scraper  in  order  to  clear  the  surface 
completely. 

The  Yankton  rink  is  maintained  by  the  Park 
Board  at  an  expense  of  only  $300  per  season,  and 
it  is  open  to  the  public  without  charge. 

A    Christmas    Present    for    Greensboro. — 

In  November  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  organ- 
ized a  Park  and  Recreation  Commission.  Under 
the  program  outlined  the  Community  Chest,  the 
City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Education  will 
unite  in  the  support  of  a  community- wide  plan  of 
recreation. 

Mr.  Van  Lindley,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, has  secured  from  landowners  west  of  the 
city  acreage  valued  at  more  than  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  was  presented  to  the  city  as 
a  Christmas  present. 
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Inter-Park  Athletics,  West  Chicago  Park 
Commissioners. — "The  Playground  Department 
of  the  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  has  just 
completed  its  1924  program  of  inter-park  athle- 
tics," writes  Mr.  E.  A.  Dygert,  Director  of  Athle- 
tics. 

Competition  was  held  in  fifty-two  divisions  of 
fifteen  different  sports  for  boys  and  nine  for 
girls.  These  sports  included,  for  boys,  handball, 
ice  skating,  basketball,  indoor  baseball,  wrestling, 
volley  ball,  gymnasium  events  and  athletic  meets, 
roller  skating,  bicycling,  track  and  field,,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  horseshoe  pitching,  mass  athletics 
and  athletic  efficiency  tests ;  for  girls,  ice  skating, 
gymnastic  and  athletic  meets,  roller  skating,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  mass  athetics,  long  ball,  efficiency 
tests  and  volley  ball. 

Fifteen  different  parks  competed  in  these  sports 
and  421  different  teams  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion, the  total  number  of  individuals  entering  in 
the  final  competition  being  5,988.  The  spectators 
at  these  contests  numbered  39,000.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  numerous  intra-park  contests 
to  determine  those  eligible  for  the  inter-park  con- 
tests. 

The  West  Parks  gave  a  banner  for  all-year  su- 
premacy in  athletics.  The  championship  of  a  park 
is  not  determined  by  ability  alone  but  by  the  point 
system,  wherein  ability  is  given  a  rate  of  50%, 
conduct  30%  and  reliability  20%.  Thus,  even 
though  a  park  may  not  win  a  place  in  a  meet  as 
far  as  ability  is  concerned,  if  it  has  athletes  com- 
peting it  may  receive  credit  for  conduct  and  relia- 
bility. 


National  Music  Week. — Early  in  the  winter 
as  many  as  361  cities  and  towns  had  signified  their 
intention  of  participating  in  the  second  national 
Music  Week  which  will  be  held  May  3-9,  1925. 
The  celebration  of  Music  Week  has  had  a  rapid 
development,  according  to  the  Music  Week  Com- 
mittee. In  1919  nineteen  cities  and  towns  held 
city-wide  Music  Weeks.  By  1922-23  this  number 
had  increased  to  fifty-six.  The  first  national 
Music  Week  in  1924  was  marked  by  a  total  of  850 
observances,  455  of  which  were  community-wide. 
This  year  it  is  believed  there  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased participation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  is  the 
fact  that  Canada  is  to  celebrate  1925  Music  Week 
at  the  same  time  it  is  being  observed  in  the  United 
States. 


Among  Local  Leaders 


EVA  WHITING  WHITE 

As  educator,  social  worker  and  leader  in  the 
leisure  time  field,  Mrs.  White  brings  unusual  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  to  her  work  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  Boston  Community  Service.  For  fif- 
teen years  Mrs.  White  has  been  Director  of  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  House,  Boston,  in  whose  splendidly 
equipped  theatre  many  interesting  dramatic  ex- 
periments have  been  conducted.  For  four  years 
she  was  in  charge  of  the  school  centers  of  the  city. 
During  the  War  Mrs.  White  served  on  one  of 
the  government  commissions  and  helped  with  the 
work  of  War  Camp  Community  Service. 

As  Executive  Secretary  of  Boston  Community 
Service  Mrs.  White  is  emphasizing  the  art  side  of 
community  recreation.  The  production  of  The 
Beatitudes,  which  many  readers  of  THE  PLAY- 
GROUND saw  presented  in  part  at  the  Recreation 
Congress  under  the  direction  of  Joy  Higgins, 
Dramatic  Director  of  Boston  Community  Service, 
of  Nativity  plays,  of  delightful  old  English  plays 
and  of  pageants,  represent  a  few  of  the  activities 
of  the  Boston  work.  Last  year  the  International 
Music  Festival  drew  into  the  program  a  number 
of  foreign  groups.  So  impressive  was  this  dem- 
onstration that  it  was  determined  to  make  it  an 
annual  event. 


"Our  parks  and  playgrounds  are  the  com- 
munity's expression  of  its  love  for  all  of  its  people, 
regardless  of  economic  and  social  position.  When 
the  community's  life  in  general  is  as  well  organ- 
ized as  are  its  parks  and  playgrounds,  we  shall  go 
fast  in  the  direction  of  a  millennium." 

ALBERT  W.  PALMER,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


What  Constitutes  an  Adequate  Recreation 

Life* 


For  the  Child  under  Eight  Years 

BY 
LUELLA  A.  PALMER 

Director  of  Kindergartens,  Public  Schools,  City 
of  New  York 

The  question  implied  by  the  title  should  not 
apply  to  the  child  under  eight  years  if  the  word 
"recreation"  is  to  be  taken  in  its  strict  sense  as 
the  dictionary  defines  it,  "refreshment  of  strength 
and  spirits  after  toil,  giving  new  vigor  or  anima- 
tion." For  the  young  child  there  should  be  no 
necessity  for  strictly  recreational  occupation  but 
only  for  creative  occupation.  Where  children 
under  eight  engage  in  labor  as  in  the  beet 
sugar  fields  such  question  might  be  asked.  But 
as  the  power  for  the  building  up  of  life  is  sapped 
in  such  situations  there  is  nothing  to  recreate; 
strength  and  energy  are  not  permitted  the  initial 
development. 

Before  eight  years  of  age  the  most  important 
phase  of  life  is  the  increasing  of  vitality.  A  child 
should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  joyous  free 
activity  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his 
present  life  but  in  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
such  occupation  and  a  desire  to  continue  it.  A 
foundation  should  be  laid  at  this  age  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  habits  which  will  later  prove  the 
forms  for  recreation. 

The  topics  discussed  at  this  Congress  have  dealt 
with  different  phases  of  recreational  activity, 
walks,  excursions,  athletics,  dramatics,  dancing, 
games,  handwork,  music,  literature,  art.  It  is 
these  same  forms  which  constitute  creative  life 
for  the  young  child.  The  same  materials  enter 
into  the  developing  of  the  child's  power  to  live  a 
full  life,  but  in  order  to  be  creatively  employed 
their  use  must  be  stimulated  by  some  desire  of 
the  child  to  find  new  ways  for  interpreting  or  com- 
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ing  in  contact  with  his  environment.  The  decision 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  such  activity  must  be  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  type  of  activity  pro- 
vides the  best  form  for  the  present  and  future 
balancing  and  enriching  of  the  life  of  the  particu- 
lar child. 

It  must  be  realized  that  a  child  under  eight  is 
changing  in  different  ways;  he  is  growing, 
strengthening  and  developing.  Such  changes  in- 
dicate progressive  life  and  they  also  increase  the 
stream  of  energy  which  promotes  life.  Life  force 
at  this  time  is  utilized  in  three  ways,  ( 1 )  in  in- 
creasing volume,  (2)  in  toughening  fibres  and 
acquiring  crude  control,  and  (3)  in  adjusting 
itself,  promoting  better  methods  of  working 
energy.  To  aid  in  the  life  promoting  process  best 
conditions  for  growth  should  be  supplied  in  the 
direction  in  which  a  child  is  growing  and  there 
should  be  no  repression  of  normal  activity.  In 
the  directions  in  which  a  child  is  strengthening, 
activity  should  be  encouraged  but  no  strain  im- 
posed as  over-exercise  brings  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, weakening  instead  of  strengthening.  In  the 
directions  in  which  a  child  is  developing,  occasions 
should  be  presented  which  would  stimulate  the 
refinement  of  control. 

The  time  is  too  short  to  do  more  than  to  sug- 
gest what  growing,  strengthening  and  developing 
physically,  mentally  and  socially  should  occur  in 
the  period  of  life  before  eight  years  of  age.  The 
activity  which  permits  right  physical  growth  and 
also  helps  in  strengthening  the  muscles  that  are 
toughening  their  fibres  are  such  as  large  body, 
arm  and  leg  movements  in  a  free  space,  lung  ex- 
pansion in  the  fresh  air,  tissue  invigoration  in  the 
sunshine.  Such  activities  help  as  wading  in  the 
water,  running  and  rolling  on  the  grass,  digging  in 
the  sand  or  earth,  pushing  or  pulling  toys,  tossing 
bean  bags  or  balls,  moving  body  swiftly  without 
body  weight  being  sustained  by  legs  as  on  slide, 
seesaw,  kiddie  car,  climbing  on  trees,  fences,  jun- 
glegym,  using  large  arm  movements  with  tools  as 
hammer,  saw,  crayon,  brush,  and  using  finger 
movements  which  do  not  require  much  accuracy 
as  in  use  of  scissors. 
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.  As  the  sense,  motor  and  language  centers  of 
the  brain  are  growing  most  rapidly  at  this  period, 
the  conditions  should  be  supplied  which  permit 
sense,  motor  and  language  activity.  The  plays 
suggested  above  would  aid,  as  would  the  handling 
of  objects,  observing  of  animal  and  human  activi- 
ties, talking  about  experiences  and  pictures,  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  of  others.  The  mind  is 
strengthening  in  its  power  to  hold  an  idea  long 
enough  to  consider  means  for  its  expression  and 
to  give  it  a  somewhat  permanent  form.  Attention 
and  perseverance  are  increasing  in  power.  Op- 
portunities should  be  supplied  for  a  child  to  form 
purposes  and  to  carry  them  out. 

During  this  period  a  child  grows  socially  and 
strengthens  social  bonds.  At  first  the  family  sup- 
plies the  needed  conditions  and  encouragement. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  period  the  child 
needs  for  the  growth  of  his  personality,  contact 
with  a  group  of  equals  with  similar  interests  and 
powers.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  relationship 
with  others,  he  must  not  only  associate  with  them 
but  act  with  them  upon  the  basis  of  mutual 
desires. 

Some  phases  of  the  above  activities  are  ready 
for  a  finer  type  of  control,  for  organization.  This 
is  usually  stimulated  by  contact  with  results  of 
activity  of  a  slightly  more  developed  type.  Physi- 
cal activity  will  be  regulated  to  conform  to 
rhythmic  music.  Listening  to  stories  and  the 
effort  to  retell  them  will  promote  the  controlling 
of  thought  and  bringing  it  into  an  ordered  se- 
quence. Dramatization  will  lead  to  the  controlling 
of  word  and  action.  Games  call  for  rules  govern- 
ing the  association  with  playmates. 

There  are  dangers  to  be  guarded  against,  both 
repression  and  overstimulation.  Physical  exer- 
cise must  not  be  too  vigorous  for  the  heart  is  not 
strong.  It  must  be  free  movement  rather  than 
athletics.  For  this  same  reason  there  should  be 
no  games  requiring  endurance.  Such  activities  as 
roller  skating  over-exercise  the  growing  leg  parts. 
Occupations  demanding  prolonged  attention  be- 
come tasks,  not  creative  activity.  Games  involving 
contest  of  group  against  group  require  too  much 
self  control. 

The  proportion  of  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  the 
various  forms  of  activity  has  not  been  considered. 
It  must  vary  with  the  age  of  the  child.  In  the 
earliest  years  the  child's  main  business  is  growth 
but  gradually  energy  turns  towards  strengthening 
and  then  towards  development.  This  change 
would  necessitate  a  change  in  the  best  forms  for 
creative  activity  although  the  whole  period  is  pri- 


marily one  for  growth  and  this  should  be 
sidered  as  of  greatest  importance.  Such  activity 
as  is  stimulated  must  not  only  provide  for  the  en- 
riching of  the  child's  present  life  but  be  accom- 
panied with  such  pleasure  that  interest  will  be 
aroused  in  these  forms  and  a  desire  developed  to 
repeat  them. 

Adequate  creative  life  for  this  period  involves 
nearly  all  the  time  spared  from  necessary  eating 
and  sleeping.  A  little  child's  life  should  be  so 
permeated  with  the  joy  of  living  that  even  the 
simple  duties  and  tasks  which  ought  to  be  required 
before  eight  years  of  age  will  be  done  in  a  creative 
spirit.  

For  the  Boy  Eight  to  Twelve,  Twelve  to 
Seventeen,  Seventeen  to  Twenty-five 

BY 
LORNE  BARCLAY 

Vice-President,  the  Children's  Foundation, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana 

This  morning  I  feel  not  exactly  humble,  but 
fearful  of  this  crowd,  this  audience  with  so  much 
authority  and  wisdom.  It  is  presumptuous  for  a 
person  like  myself  to  come  forward  and  discuss 
a  subject  that  runs  almost  from  here  to  Timbuc- 
too :  What  Constitutes  an  Adequate  Recreation 
Life  for  the  Boy  Eight  to  Twelve,  Twelve  to 
Seventeen,  Seventeen  to  Twenty-five.  I  wish  1 
could  have  been  given  him  up  to  a  hundred,  and 
then  perhaps  general  statements  would  have  been 
the  thing  that  we  would  have  had. 

Now,  then,  in  answer  to  the  question,  what  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  recreation  life  for  the  boys 
of  these  various  ages — well,  I  don't  know !  First 
I  don't  know  what  would  be  adequate,  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anyone  among  the  lowbrows  or  the 
highbrows  in  this  august  audience  who  really 
knows  what  is  adequacy  in  play  life.  Certainly, 
with  the  group  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five, 
with  the  very  small  amount  of  study  which  has 
been  put  upon  that  group,  we  are  not  well  equipped 
along  that  line. 

From  eight  to  twelve,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
in  this  country  we  have  just  started  at  that  prob- 
lem. There  are  certainly  some  fundamental  con- 
siderations that  we  can  agree  upon  here,  consid- 
erations which  you  all  are  acquainted  with,  such 
simple  things  as  these,  that  there  must  be  a  place 
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to  play;  there  is  a  job  for  the  builders  of  cities, 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  .place  to  play. 

And  here  is  another  problem  that  I  am  sure 
you  all  face — that  there  shall  be  a  time  to  play. 
When  you  meet  a  young  lad  today  in  some  of  our 
American  communities,  and  say,  "Well,  John,  I 
would  like  to  see  you  about  a  very  important  thing. 
When  can  I  see  you?"  he  pulls  out  his  appoint- 
ment book  and  says,  "I  don't  think  I  can  see  you 
before  Sunday  morning."  In  other  words  the  boy 
has  a  crowded  schedule  because  of  the  onrush  of 
adult  desire  to  educate  him,  with  the  tremendously 
active  program  in  the  school,  the  increasingly 
active  program  on  the  part  of  the  church  and  the 
increasingly  active  program  on  the  part  of  the 
community. 

The  appeal  I  make  is  that  we  ought  to  relax  a 
little  bit  on  what  we  think  is  education,  and  give  a 
greater  opportunity  from  the  standpoint  of  time, 
especially  in  the  case  of  high  school  children,  for 
the  working  out  of  some  of  those  things  which 
grow  up  and  well  up  from  within  themselves.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  you  must  feel  the  problem, 
especially  with  high  school  children,  of  the 
crowded  schedule  today.  That  is  a  problem  with 
many  of  the  organizations. 

Another  problem,  especially  with  the  boy  of 
from  eight  to  twelve,  is  someone  to  play  with. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  parents  who  are  only 
sufficiently  parents  to  have  one  child.  I,  myself, 
confess  to  being  in  that  class.  One-child  families. 
That  is  a  tremendous  problem  in  home  recreation. 

Let  me  run  through  these  hurriedly :  Something 
to  play  with — someone  to  play  with.  Then,  finally, 
someone  to  suggest  the  constructive  play.  Now, 
this  Association  is  making  and  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  along  those  lines,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  a  place  to  play  and  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  what  to  play.  Those  are  fundamental 
considerations  that  apply  to  all  these  groups. 

Here  are  two  or  three  things  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  apply  especially  to  any  sort  of  program  for 
boys  from  eight  to  twelve. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  these  boys  have  a  little 
more  opportunity  for  spontaneous — what  shall  I 
say? — self-directed  play.  America  believes  in 
educational  work.  There  must  always  be  an  adult 
there  to  see  that  nothing  happens.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  lot  more  of  the  French  idea  of  play.  Give 
the  boys  a  chance  to  play  more  by  themselves. 

In  the  Boy  Scout  work,  possibly  the  one  big- 
gest thing  which  I  fought  for  was  a  chance  for  the 
boys  to  have  a  Boy  Scout  program  which  would 
be  a  real  Boy  Scout  program,  rather  than  so  much 


emphasis  upon  the  man  and  the  boy.  I  believe 
that  oftentimes  there  is  as  much  good  that  comes 
from  the  association  of  boy  with  boy  as  there  is 
from  man  with  man.  I  don't  believe  that  all  boys 
are  bad.  I  believe  they  get  good  influence  from 
one  another,  very  constructive  influence. 

The  age  from  eight  to  twelve  is  the  time  for — 
what  shall  I  call  it? — the  fixation  of  play  habits. 
A  lot  of  us  who  are  playmakers  are  here  because 
we  established  play  habits  in  those  years.  As 
days  go  by,  the  opportunity  for  play  decreases. 
The  older  we  get,  the  busier  we  get,  the  less  oppor- 
tunity there  is  for  play,  and  unless  there  is  estab- 
lished in  those  younger  years  play  habits,  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  weather  the  competition,  the  stress 
and  the  strain  that  comes  on  in  the  later  years  of, 
say,  seventeen  to  twenty-five. 

One  other  thing — that  is  the  matter  of  balanced 
rations  in  recreation.  Now,  those  of  you  who  are 
directors  of  gymnasiums  or  boys'  clubs,  know 
what  a  problem  it  is  to  get  dramatics  in  where 
you  have  got  a  bunch  of  boys  crazy  with  basket- 
ball. Basketball  is  a  disease,  it  gets  going  and 
you  hardly  can  control  it.  It  is  a  splendid  dis- 
ease, but  what  I  would  appeal  for  is  some  control 
of  the  thing,  and  see  that  some  other  things  are 
slipped  in,  such  as  dramatics,  music  and  quiet 
games,  such  as  games  involving  a  different  type 
of  intellectual  effort  than  such  a  game  as  basket- 
ball. That  is  one  of  our  problems  in  all  of  the 
physical  activities. 

Now,  then,  just  a  word  or  two  on  the  group 
from  twelve  to  seventeen.  There  is  one  thing  Mr. 
Mallery  called  my  attention  to,  which  perhaps  I 
should  speak  about,  regarding  the  boy  of  eight  to 
twelve.  In  England  and  France  I  saw  a  piece  of 
work  being  done  for  boys  eight  to  twelve  which  I 
believe  we  in  America  ought  to  know  a  lot  about. 
I  believe  they  have  hit  on  something  mighty  con- 
structive, and  that  is  a  movement  which  is  called 
"The  Wolf  Cubs."  They  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, especially  in  England,  of  boys  under  twelve 
who  are  in  small,  sort  of  half -organized  groups, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  romantic  terminology 
and  romantic  ideas  in  it — loosely  organized,  as  it 
were — standing  primarily  for  play. 

I  believe  in  this  country  we  can  do  well  to  make 
a  study  of  how  that  material  can  be  used.  I  think 
its  name  ought  to  be  changed  and  I  think  its  em- 
phasis ought  to  be  changed.  I  want  to  see  the 
boy  from  eight  to  twelve  tied  up  in  his  recreation, 
aside  from  his  playground  work — I  want  to  see 
his  organized  work  tied  up  with  the  home.  And 
I  believe  that  out  of  this  group  here  could  grow 
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a  group  which  would  lay  out  suggestions  for  folks 
to  use  with  the  boy  from  eight  to  twelve,  which 
could  be  geared  around  the  home,  especially  with 
that  half  of  our  boys  who  have  fairly  decent 
homes.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  other  half 
we  shall  have  to  do  other  things. 

Now,  then,  the  boy  from  twelve  to  seventeen — 
the  group  with  whom  I  have  had  most  to  do.  The 
elements  which  ought  to  enter  into  recreation  are 
the  life,  the  recreation  life  of  that  boy,  and  those 
things  which  will  answer  the  appetites,  the  urges, 
within  him.  The  things  which  he  would  like  to 
have  are  the  things  that  we  see  now  on  all  hands 
with  these  many  boys'  programs  that  we  have. 
Possibly  as  good  an  illustration  as  any  is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Most  of  these  programs 
lie  along  the  very  same  lines.  Take  the  outdoor 
work;  take  the  camping  movement,  which  is  de- 
veloping to  a  point  of  tremendous  value,  from  the 
standpoint  of  satisfaction  as  far  as  the  boy  is  con- 
cerned in  the  field  of  recreation.  Camping  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  satisfying  thing  to  the  boy  of  any 
sort  of  activity  that  he  can  get  into,  because 
it  appeals  to  his  imagination.  There  is  romance, 
adventure  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  it. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  America,  as  you  size 
this  nation  up  with  other  nations,  is  the  splendid 
growth  in  athletic  work.  And  now  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  splendid  purification  of  the  thing,  get- 
ting down  to  ways  of  making  athletic  competition 
constructive  character-building.  That  is  coming 
very  fast  in  our  schools. 

I  don't  like  to  refer  to  English  and  Brown,  that 
is,  to  mention  their  names,  but  I  shall  mention 
Brown.  He  told  me  of  some  mighty  interesting 
things  going  on  in  Chicago,  from  the  standpoint 
of  new  technique  in  the  administration  of  athletic 
competition.  The  development  of  ideals  should 
be  a  part  of  every  recreational  system. 

And  here  is  this  other  thing  which  is  so  im- 
portant, I  think,  with  the  boy  of  from  twelve  to 
seventeen.  I  had  the  experience  years  ago,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Madison  Square  Boys'  Club  in 
New  York,  of  starting  out,  ignorantly,  stupidly,  to 
have  some  plays.  That  was  a  great  many  years 
ago,  but  those  plays  have  kept  on,  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  some  of  them  have  been  done  mighty 
well.  With  that  boy  of  from  twelve  to  seventeen 
there  is  a  tremendous  ministry  with  the  right 
sort  of  drama  work,  with  the  right  sort  of  plays 
and  work  in  that  field. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  in  America  we  have  had 
a  splendid  development  in  these  fields,  especially 
in  the  field  of  the  programs  for  boys  eight  to  six- 


teen— not  so  much  with  the  older  and  not  so  much 
with  the  younger.  We  have  had  a  splendid  de- 
velopment from  the  standpoint  of  activities  and  in 
the  development  of  methods  of  how  to  get  activi- 
ties done.  And  if  I  may  do  a  little  advertising 
here,  I  would  suggest  that  all  of  you  get  Charlie 
Smith's  book  Games  and  Recreational  Methods  of 
Teaching  as  possibly  the  newest  contribution  to 
this  matter  of  ways  of  putting  over  activities. 

Another  tremendous  contribution  is  the  facili- 
ties that  have  been  provided — the  community  cen- 
ter development ;  the  new  type  of  school  building ; 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  parks,  play  spaces, 
camping  facilities.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  development  along  those 
lines  and  already  a  lot  of  intelligence  has  been 
mobilized  in  that  sort  of  thing — leadership,  not  too 
much,  but  leadership. 

Your  group  here — it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a 
group  of  people  like  this,  who  know  what  they 
are  doing  by  virtue  of  having  been  trained.  We 
are  going  to  get  a  lot  more  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  possibly  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  dear  public  is  getting  to  the  point  where 
they  appreciate  the  value  of  recreational  life,  the 
value  of  a  time  for  it,  the  value  of  a  place  for  it, 
more  than  ever  before.  And  they  also  value  pay- 
ing us  to  attend  to  that  and  to  see  that  it  is  taken 
care  of. 

Here  is  another  thing:  We  are  organizing  for 
this  recreational  life.  There  are  so  many  of  the 
movements  today  that  it  is  tremendous  what  is 
being  done — public  playgrounds;  Boy  Scouts; 
Girl  Scouts;  Camp  Fire  Girls — all  these  lines  of 
work.  It  is  mighty  stimulating  to  one  who  is 
easily  intoxicated  by  the  progress  in  the  line  he 
is  interested  in. 

But  now  listen.  The  next  fifteen  years  are 
years  in  which  we,  as  experts  in  this  field,  want 
to  study  our  situation  and  a  lot  more  about  the 
results  which  come  from  these  activities.  What 
happens  after  these  things  go  on?  We  want  to 
study  the  children  and  study  the  adults  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.  The  Children's  Foundation  is  an 
organization  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  The  vol- 
ume— The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs — 
which  we  brought  out,  is  one  which  you  will  find 
useful  in  that  field  of  study  of  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  individual  child,  in  the  individual 
boy  and  in  the  individual  adult. 

And  so,  as  you  go  out,  I  hope  you  will  go  out 
more  studious  and  interested  to  study  your  prob- 
lems by  concentrated  intelligence  rather  than  that 
which  we  so  often  use — concentrated  ignorance.. 
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For  the  Girl,  Eight  to  .Twelve,  Twelve  to 
Seventeen,  Seventeen  to  Twenty-five 

BY 

ERA  BETZNER 
New  York  City 

I  picked  up  a  Saturday  Evening  Post  this  week 
and  saw  a  page  devoted  to  a  breakfast  food,  and 
it  said,  "Are  you  a  spectator?  If  you  are,  then 
you  must  build  up  by  eating  this  breakfast  food." 

We  are  going  to  plan,  I  believe,  in  the  future, 
on  the  basis  of  that  tendency  toward  being  a  spec- 
tator in  this  country.  Someone  said  that  the 
great  American  disease  was  spectatoritis.  If  that 
is  true,  then  the  movie  and  the  radio  and  the  Ford 
car  and  our  great  spectators'  galleries,  are  all 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  and  they  are  particularly 
dangerous  symptoms  to  the  adults  and  to  the  chil- 
dren who  require  recreation  only  that  it  shall  fur- 
nish amusement  in  the  spare  time. 

That  is  useful,  but  it  isn't  enough,  as  we  have 
all  agreed  here.  True  recreation  must  call  on  the 
resources  of  the  whole  individual.  His  mental, 
physical,  spiritual  and  emotional  life  must  all  be 
affected,  and  the  result  will  be  evidenced  in  the 
whole  personality  rather  than  in  just  the  physical 
development  of  one  or  the  other,  as  we  used  to 
expect.  And  I  believe  that  in  the  study  which  has 
been  suggested  for  the  future,  we  are  going  to 
find  out  how  the  activity  may  be  developed  so 
that  it  may  give  the  basis  for  a  happy  life.  For 
I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  energy  springs  from 
the  feeling  of  happiness,  just  as  happiness  comes 
the  other  way. 

Recreation,  I  believe,  should  be  based,  as  our 
friends  have  said,  on  renewal  of  life — should 
bring  about  renewal  of  life  in  the  individual — and 
this  can  be  done,  not  through  just  "spectating," 
not  through  just  being  an  onlooker,  but  by  requir- 
ing the  participator  to  achieve  renewal  of  life 
in  an  activity.  And  this  renewal,  I  believe,  can 
be  obtained  through  the  increased  appreciations, 
mental  and  manual,  and  increased  creative  activ- 
ity, both  mental  and  manual ;  that  is,  if  a  girl  is 
interested  in  the  movies,  then  we  are  going  to 
increase  her  appreciations  for  the  movies  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  movie ;  what  makes  a  good 
plot ;  what  about  the  costumes ;  the  stage  setting ; 
what  about  the  technique  of  the  actors.  How  is 
she  going  to  find  that  ?  By  doing-  it  through  crea- 


tive activity,  and  that  creative  activity  which  shall 
carry  back  into  the  social  relationships  of  the  in- 
dividual. It  does  now.  The  girl  sees  the  movie 
actress  with  her  eyebrows  all  pulled  out  and  the 
color  on  her  cheeks.  That  is  her  relationship  with 
the  people  in  the  movies,  which  seems  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  movies.  So  she  thinks,  "Why  not 
use  that  in  life?" 

In  re-creating  that  interest  the  girl  is  going 
to  find  out  for  herself.  She  is  not  going  to  be 
told  by  the  leader,  "This  is  not  the  way  and  that 
is  not  the  way."  She  is  going  to  find  out  for  her- 
self why  this  is  not  the  way  and  that  is  not  the 
way.  She  is  going  to  recreate  the  interest  by 
doing  things  herself,  through  dramatics  and 
through  social  opportunities,  parties,  where  these 
methods  are  tested.  Of  course,  she  will  test  them 
and  she  will  arrange  her  own  course  of  behavior 
on  that  basis. 

Our  program  tests,  if  we  are  dealing  with  a 
group  of  girls,  no  matter  what  their  age,  might 
come,  I  think,  under  five  classes.  The  first  one, 
of  course,  is  that  it  should  be  vitally  interesting 
and  they  must  have  a  good  time  doing  it.  The 
next  is  that  it  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  health,  age  and  endurance,  and  when  we  come 
to  large  groups,  ventilation  and  sanitation  are  all 
of  importance,  when  we  plan  at  a  desk  for  our 
program.  Third,  there  must  be  opportunities 
provided  where  both  sexes  take  part.  I  think 
that  too  often  organizations  and  people  dealing 
with  girls  alone  or  boys  alone,  act  as  if  there  were 
only  one  sex  in  the  world  and  plan  their  activities 
on  that  basis. 

There  must  also  be  opportunities  provided  for 
the  old  and  young  to  enjoy  recreation  together. 
We  must  provide,  during  our  program  series,  op- 
portunities for  this  participation  with  different 
age  groups. 

And  last,  the  individual  capacities  must  be  de- 
veloped. Another  dangerous  symptom  of  "spec- 
tatoritis" is  our  dealing  with  large  groups  all  the 
time,  dealing  with  large  numbers  and  keeping 
them  hurrying  from  one  thing  to  another.  We 
fail  to  develop  the  individual  capacities  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  later  on. 
You  take  a  girl  who  has  gone  through  school  and 
through  a  large  camp  and  gone  to  the  movies  with 
large  groups  and  played  basketball  with  large 
groups — she  gets  the  feeling,  when  she  goes  out 
into  industrial  or  professional  life,  that  she  is  quite 
alone  and  she  doesn't  know  how  to  relate  herself 
to  her  community  after  that.  And  that  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  in  developing  our  program. 
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Now,  regarding  the  method  of  the  program  it- 
self. I  like  to  compare  that  with  the  development 
of  a  plot — the  beginning,  a  development,  a  climax 
and  a  conclusion.  The  beginning  would  occur, 
in  this  particular  section  of  the  country,  in  Octo- 
ber and  end  in  June.  We  would  have  a  definite 
beginning  which  would  be  based  on  the  predom- 
inating necessities  of  that  particular  group  of  girls 
we  were  working  with.  If  they  had  been  camp- 
ing, then  when  we  began  there  would  be  some 
relation  in  that  beginning  event  to  the  camping 
experience  of  those  girls,  definitely  related  to 
their  interest  and  experience  which  had  just  gone 
before,  carried  over  into  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  program,  where  the  interest  is  projected 
again. 

If  it  is  the  movies,  perhaps  the  end  will  be  a 
pageant  or  a  play,  and  that  will  be  the  big  em- 
phasis. But  just  as  in  the  play,  there  are  acts 
leading  up  to  that,  and  there  is  room  for  other 
activities  leading  up  to  the  climax.  For  instance, 
I  was  asked  to  provide  the  expression  for  the 
predominating  interest  for  a  large  group  of  girls 
in  a  recreational  program.  There  were  other 
things  planned,  such  as  basketball  and  swimming 
classes  which  involved  such  climaxes  as  a  field 
meet,  some  time  in  the  year,  a  bazaar,  some  time 
in  the  year,  where  they  were  going  to  sell,  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  the  articles  that  they  were 
making  and  turn  the  money  over  to  some  worthy 
cause.  Then  they  had  a  Christmas  party  and 
various  other  things  like  that.  The  predominat- 
ing interest,  they  said,  was  boys  and  dancing,  and 
they  wanted  that  predominating  interest  re-created 
through  the  program,  with  a  definite  climax  at 
the  end  of  the  year  toward  which  they  would 
begin  working  at  the  beginning.  So  that  was  the 
big  plan.  And  then  in  the  acts,  so  to  speak,  lead- 
ing up  to  this  climax,  there  were  various  types  of 
expression  which  were  planned  for  during  the 
year. 

That  expression  was  evolved  through  an  oper- 
etta. It  was  to  be  given  in  the  springtime.  The 
theme  of  the  operetta  was  definitely  love  and 
springtime.  It  offered  opportunities  for  a  delight- 
ful discussion  among  the  girls  themselves  and 
between  the  girls  and  the  leaders  who  were  work- 
ing on  it.  They  didn't  say,  "We  are  going  to 
have  a  discussion  now  on  love  and  springtime 
in  relation  to  our  lives."  What  they  said  was, 
"What  are  you  doing  in  the  operetta?"  You  all 
know  the  technique  of  developing  that  interest 
that  way. 

Then  the  theme  of  love  and  springtime  was  de- 


veloped through  folk  dances  and  folk  songs,  be- 
cause the  plot  was  laid  in  other  countries.     And 
the  folk  dances  were  so  simple  that  they  could 
use  them  in  their  dance  programs.     I  have  heard 
some  people  say,  "They  won't  do  it."     But  they 
will  do  it.    The  steps  were  simple  enough  to  give 
the  girls  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  boys  some- 
thing which  they  were  vitally  interested  in — this 
little  step  which  goes  into  such  and  such  a  dance 
in   the    operetta — "Do    you    know    the    music?" 
"This  is  the  song."    Then  they  would  ask  the  or- 
chestra to  play  the  song  and  they  would  teach 
the  step  and  use  it  in  relation  to  the  dances  in  the 
operetta.    What  we  have  done  there  is  to  increase 
appreciation  in  relation  to  dancing,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  other  countries,  and  to  use  that  for 
creative  activity  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  girl. 
The   predominating  interest   of    the   group   is 
adapted  to  whatever  program  methods  we  use, 
and  we  use  art,  music,  drama,  color  play,  out- 
doors and  indoors,  always  with  variety  and  con- 
trast.   For  instance,  if  it  is  camping  out-of-doors 
that  is  the  predominating  interest  of  the  group, 
we  carry  it  over  indoors.     We  have  an  indoor 
camping  party.     We  bring  the  outdoors  indoors. 
The  element  of  contrast,  which  in  comedy  and 
tragedy  on  the  stage  is  so  important,  we  use  con- 
sciously in  developing  our  programs.     Our  pro- 
gram might  be  athletics,  hiking,  or  any  of  the 
things    mentioned.       The     events     are     not     so 
important.    The  technic  of  the  playmaker  in  con- 
ducting hikes,  directing  athletics,  leading  music, 
is  very  essential  to  him,  but  more  essential  to  the 
individual  with  whom  you  are  working  is  that  that 
individual  in  later  life  shall  know  how  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  environment  in  which  she  is  living, 
so  that  she  shall  have  an  increased  appreciation  of 
the  world  in  which  she  is  living,  which  may  be 
evolved  through  nature  study  or  dramatics  or  any 
of  the  things  which  give  opportunity  for  creative 
individual  expression. 

I  see  I  have  only  gotten  up  to  seventeen.  For 
seventeen  to  twenty-five,  the  recreatoin  must  be 
planned  to  supplement  the  vocational  life  of  the 
individual,  and  it  must  partake  of  both  activity 
and  repose.  It  must  establish  a  rhythm  between 
these.  If  the  vocational  life  of  the  individual 
is  tense  using  of  the  muscles,  then  the  play  life 
should  be  prepared  to  enable  that  individual  to 
relax  through  either  creative  activity  or  through 
appreciation,  through  taking  part  in  a  movie  or 
going  to  see  a  movie,  and  knowing  why  she  en- 
joys the  movie. 

In  our  future  programs  we  are  not  going  to 
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fill  great  galleries  with  people  just  waving  their 
arms  for  exercise.  We  are  going  to  have  the  peo- 
ple working  not  only  in  the  field  of  athletics,  but 
in  all  of  the  other  fields — music,  drama,  color  or 
play.  We  are  going  to  have  a  development  of  the 
appreciations  and  encouragement  for  creative  ac- 
tivity in  relation  to  these  appreciations. 

For  Young  Men  and  Women 

BY 

JOHN  BRADFORD 

Field  Secretary,  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America 

We  can  merely  throw  out  here  suggestions  for 
your  own  thinking,  because  what  would  consti- 
tute an  adequate  recreation  program  for  any 
group  remains  in  the  remote  future. 

The  outstanding  thing  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attention  concerning  the  period  of,  we'll  say,  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-seven,  is  the 
fact  that  that  is  the  mating  period.  We  have 
pretty  well  forgotten  that  in  most  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  is  the  mating  period  and  practically  all 
of  the  thinking  of  both  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman  during  this  period  is  about  the 
other  sex.  There  are  times  when  they  think  about 
their  lifework,  the  possibility  of  providing  a  home 
and  things  of  that  kind,  but  in  the  main  they  are 
thinking  about  each  other.  So  many  of  our  in- 
stitutions have  tried  to  isolate  the  young  man  and 
young  woman  and  made  no  provision  for  their 
coming  together.  But  that  being  the  mating 
period,  you  cannot  think  of  a  program  that  does 
not  take  into  consideration  their  association. 

Now  their  association  in  this  particular  period 
has  tended  toward  isolation.  Courting  has  been 
isolated.  We  have  rather  made  fun  of  this  period. 
And  so  young  men  and  women  have  met  on  the 
street  corner  because  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
homes  are  inadequate,  or  in  automobiles  out  on 
some  roadway,  or  off  by  themselves.  This  very 
important  period,  when  they  need  to  consider 
themselves  in  relation  to  a  social  background,  has 
been  overlooked.  And,  of  course,  we  have  reaped 
what  we  have  sown. 

A  program  must  consider  letting  the  girl  see 
the  young  man  up  against  a  social  background  of 
other  young  men,  and  letting  the  young  man  see 
the  young  woman  up  against  a  background  of  a 
group  of  other  young  women. 


Take  my  own  courting  days.  (I  like  to  be 
severely  practical.)  In  my  wife's  family  there 
were  ten  children,  and  when  all  of  the  girls  had 
their  fellows  at  home,  and  all  of  the  fellows  had 
their  girls  there,  many  a  Sunday  night  twenty- 
four  of  us  sat  around  the  family  table  for  supper. 
Then  we  young  fellows  washed  the  dishes.  But 
the  thing  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  my  wife 
had  a  chance  to  size  me  up  against  a  background 
of  other  fellows.  And  why  she  picked  me  I  have 
never  been  able  to  decide !  And  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  size  her  up  against  the  other  background. 
And  you  know  why  I  took  her  when  I  got  the 
chance ! 

And  there  you  have  it — a  normal,  wholesome 
association  in  this  period,  primarily  in  the  family 
circle.  But  when  the  family  circle  consisted  of 
one  room  with  a  Murphy  and  a  kitchenette,  the 
Lord  help  young  folks. 

Homes  are  inadequate  then,  physically  inade- 
quate in  some  cases.  And  where  they  are  not 
physically  inadequate,  in  a  great  many  homes  of 
wealth,  there  is  a  lack  of  understanding  which 
drives  the  young  people  out. 

Then  in  America  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  foreign-speaking  young  man  and  young 
woman,  brought  up  in  countries  where  the  stand- 
ards are  a  little  different.  Fathers,  particularly, 
do  not  understand  the  needs  of  the  growing  girl 
of  foreign  extraction  in  this  country.  We  knew 
of  one  girl  in  a  group  with  which  we  were  work- 
ing who  kept  money  back  out  of  her  wages.  She 
worked  overtime  and  saved  the  money  to  buy  a 
fine  dress,  hid  it  in  a  box  in  the  yard  and  then  lied 
to  get  out,  took  it  to  a  friend's  house,  put  it  on, 
went  to  a  dancehall,  changed  to  her  old  clothes 
and  came  home  with  the  excuse  that  she  had  been 
working  overtime.  Lack  of  understanding  is 
accountable  for  that. 

The  desire  for  happiness  is  common  to  both  the 
young  man  and  the  young  woman.  That  is  why 
they  get  into  trouble  in  so  many  ways ;  not  that 
they  want  to'  do  wrong,  but  that  they  desire  hap- 
piness. Why  does  a  girl  want  to  run  off  in  an 
automobile  with  a  young  man?  Because  she 
craves  the  joy  of  riding  in  a  car,  craves  the  hap- 
piness that  comes  from  getting  out  into  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  desire  for  immorality.  It  is  the 
desire  for  happiness,  the  desire  for  adventure. 

Girls  are  demanding  more  of  young  men  to- 
day. Girls  are  better  educated,  in  the  main,  than 
the  boys.  The  girl  stays  in  'school  longer.  And 
the  girl  now  is  trusting  herself  out  into  the  field 
of  adventure.  Last  winter  I  was  staying  in  one. 
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of  the  hotels  in  a  southern  city  and  I  got  chatting 
with  the  girl  who  waited  on  me.  I  discovered 
that  she  came  from  a  farm  in  Michigan  and  had 
left  because  of  isolation,  inadequate  social  and 
recreational  life.  The  next  year  she  was  going 
to  Key  West,  and  the  year  after  that  to  Califor- 
nia. The  desire  for  adventure  and  the  ability  to 
take  care  of  herself  makes  her  demand  more  of 
the  young  man  who  associates  with  her. 

Another  point  is  the  economic  problem — inade- 
quate means  for  a  complete  recreational  program 
at  this  time.  We  must  make  some  provision  for 
the  desires  and  the  needs  of  these  young  folks 
who  have  limited  means.  Therefore,  there  is  the 
necessity  for  the  development  of  municipal  facili- 
ties. 

I  remember  one  group  of  factory  girls  with 
whom  we  worked.  After  we  had  their  program 
started,  with  the  aid  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  secretary,  one  of  them  came 
to  us  and  said,  "Could  we  have  a  social  affair 
some  night  with  our  'fellers'?"  .  We  said,  "Yes, 
of  course."  So  we  hired  a  hall  and  they  invited 
their  "fellers"  to  come.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  the  "fellers."  We  appointed  a  committee  to 
make  out  the  program  and  they  had  a  nice  time. 
We  had  other  meetings,  and  then  the  "fellers" 
came  around  and  said,  "Gee,  you  guys  are  all 
right.  You  know,  we  want  to  go  to  right  places 
with  our  girls,  but  we  ain't  got  the  price,  so  what 
is  a  feller  going  to  do?" 

There  is  a  problem  for  you,  and  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  those  people  in  your  cities,  with 
inadequate  means  and  limited  facilities,  wanting 
to  come  together  in  a  wholesome  environment, 
under  proper  leadership,  if  you  will  give  them  a 
chance.  At  heart  they  are  sound.  But  we  must 
provide  the  opportunity. 

I  remember  a  group  that  came  from  the  well- 
to-do  class  that  we  brought  together  in  a  dramatic 
club  and  developed  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
that  they  were  superior  to  any  of  the  traveling 
companies  that  came  to  that  city.  A't  the  end  of 
three  years  everyone  of  them  married  and  they 
had  found  their  partners  in  that  group.  They  are 
still  our  correspondents  and  our  friends.  There 
was  a  case  of  opportunity,  through  dramatics,  for 
self-expression. 

Then  there  are  opportunities  through  a  church 
program.  In  one  church  we  inaugurated  the 
after-church  meeting  for  young  people,  because 
we  discovered  they  were  going  to  the  movies  and 
to  the  theatre  after  church.  So  the  leaders  were 
wise  enough  to  have  a  little  social  hour  where 


they  could  chat  together.  They  furnished  the  op- 
portunity. Then  they  had  picnics  together.  They 
arranged  the  opportunity  to  go  out  on  Saturday 
afternoons  in  groups  of  that  kind,  with  some  of 
the  young  married  set,  who  were  acceptable,  going 
along.  Get  that — "acceptable."  So  many  of  us, 
when  we  get  to  be  my  age  think  we  are  acceptable 
as  leaders  of  young  folks.  The  leadership  they 
understand  and  will  accept  is  that  of  the  younger 
married  group.  Now,  some  folks,  of  course,  with 
gray  hair  are  young.  Some  of  the  youngest  folks 
I  know  are  past  eighty,  and  some  of  the  oldest 
folks  I  know  are  under  twenty-five. 

The  possibilities,  through  dramatics,  through 
social  recreation,  are  very  important,  and  also  the 
opportunity  through  social  recreation  in  churches 
and  in  other  organizations  to  come  together. 

I  remember  in  one  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation on  Sunday  night  after  church,  we  had 
a  sing  for  young  people.  They  came  from  all 
over  the  city,  four,  five,  six  or  seven  hundred. 
They  would  rather  come  there  and  sing  than  go  to 
the  theatre  or  dance  hall  or  some  place  else.  We 
provided  the  sympathetic  leadership,  and  they 
came  in  by  the  hundreds. 

Then  there  is  the  getting  out  into  the  open  coun- 
try together.  You  know,  I  rather  have  an  idea 
that  we  can  trust  young  people.  Some  folks  think 
we  can't,  but  I  believe  we  can.  There  is  a  big 
possibility  for  supplying  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  go  out  in  large  groups.  On  one  or  two  Sun- 
day mornings  in  New  York  I  got  up,  went  into  the 
subway  and  then  over  the  129th  Street  ferry  with 
a  crowd  of  young  folks.  I  couldn't  tell  them  apart 
in  these  days  of  bobbed-hair  and  knickerbockers. 
But  there  they  were,  going  with  their  ukeleles 
in  great  crowds  to  Jersey.  There  was  no  adult 
leadership  with  them  as  we  think  of  it.  But  the 
leadership  was  there,  and  it  was  all  right.  I  went 
with  them  and  didn't  get  thrown  out.  I  just  lis- 
tened in  and  got  talking  with  them  and  made 
friends.  They  were  having  a  fine  time,  a  whole- 
some time,  and  the  finest  kind  of  association  in 
large  groups  that  way  for  the  future  which  they 
have  to  face. 

We  should  not  overlook  in  our  system  the  pos- 
sibility of  training  leaders  from  among  the  young 
people  themselves  to  lead  young  people,  because, 
after  all,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  homes  of  a  little  different 
type,  perhaps,  a  more  understanding  type  than  we 
have  today.  And  we  can  do  that  by  providing 
this  opportunity  for  normal,  wholesome  associa- 
tion, and  mixing  groups  together,  thinking  in 
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terms  of  developing  a  moral,  physical  and  spiritual 
character  and  the  type  of  leadership  necessary, 
through  itself,  without  so  much  of  the  so-called 
professional  paid  type  of  leadership.  If  we  do 
that,  I  think  we  shall  be  farther  ahead. 

For  the  Middle-Aged 

BY 

ELBERT  K.  FRET  WELL,  PH.D. 
Teacliers  College,  New  York 

We  have  had  the  seven  ages  of  man  and  woman 
laid  out  very  admirably  here.  And  now  you  see 
the  last  leaf  upon  the  tree  and  the  rest  of  it  that 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote  of.  We  are  living 
embodiments  of  the  particular  age  we  come  to 
represent. 

Now,  I  am  the  de  luxe  edition  of  middle  age. 
Look  me  over !  And  I  have  a  notion  that  Holmes 
had  a  considerable  degree  of  the  idea  essentially 
right — if  I  should  live  to  be  the  last  leaf  upon 
the  tree,  let  them  smile  at  the  old  forsaken  bough 
where  I  cling — because  the  point  here  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  mental  attitude  when  you  get  into 
middle  age. 

The  motto  I  should  have,  following  my  friend, 
Miss  Betzner — would  be :  "Out  of  the  rolling 
chair  and  on  to  the  walk ;  out  of  the  grandstand 
into  the  game."  That  is  absolutely  essential  for 
people  when  they  get  into  middle  age.  If  those, 
of  you  who  have  already  spoken  will  get  the 
people  to  do  all  the  things  you  have  told  them 
to  do,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  being  in  the 
middle  age,  in  the  grandparents'  age. 

Of  course,  when  we  train  a  child  about  what 
he  should  do,  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it.  But  we  have  a  few  middle-aged  in  other 
places  that  we  need  recreation  for.  But  when 
the  ones  who  are  now  young  sweep  into  that  grand 
and  glorious  fruition  called  middle  age,  there  will 
be  nothing  for  the  group  I  represent  to  do.  This 
is  very  personal  to  me.  I  am  enormously  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  I  am  going  to  preserve  the 
zest  of  life  getting  on  to  middle  age. 

But  do  any  of  you  need  that  middle  age  ?  Now, 
we  stay  young  in  the  feet  and  we  stay  young  in  the 
head,  but,  vitally,  we  do  get  old.  The  heart,  lungs 
and  elimination  system  get  old.  It  isn't  in  the 
arms  or  the  legs  or  the  head  that  we  get  old ;  but 
in  middle  age  we  g  t  old  in  the  middle. 

A  vital  kind  of  exercise  is  necessary  which  shall 


exercise  the  vital  organs  of  the  individual — vigor- 
ous exercise  of  a  particular  type.  When  I  get 
old  enough  to  need  golf,  that  will  probably  come 
on.  If  I  were  sufficiently  prosperous — I  might 
take  up  horseback  riding.  But  I  can't  do  that 
and  I  can't  play  very  much  golf  ;  a  little  tennis  and 
handball  helps. 

We  need  to  get  into  our  minds  somehow  that 
you  don't  have  to  go  somewhere  to  get  recrea- 
tion. You  are  carrying  recreation  around  with 
you.  You  have  got  it. 

I  got  into  North  Philadelphia  this  morning. 
When  we  got  to  Philadelphia  we  had  some  time. 
There  was  a  chance  to  go  out  and  walk  up  and 
down  in  the  sunshine.  I  was  the  only  bird  on 
that  particular  bough  that  was  flitting  about.  All 
the  others  were  sitting  down,  thinking  of  the  glo- 
ries of  Atlantic  City.  Russell  Sage  had  a  good 
idea  when  he  said  that  you  had  to  get  your  joy 
out  of  your  job.  That  depends,  first,  on  mental 
attitude  and,  next,  on  getting  the  exercise.  Never 
ride  if  you  are  able  to  walk.  Never  be  disgraced 
by  rolling  in  a  wheel  chair.  Get  into  the  exercise 
and  stick  at  it.  I  haven't  got  money  enough  to 
go  away  very  long.  But  I  grab  every  minute  I 
can  to  get  exercise  of  that  kind  and  let  my  legs 
carry  me  about. 

But  in  this  question  of  exercise,  the  mental 
attitude  must  go  along  with  it  in  the  direction  of 
zest.  That  is  all  I  can  say  about  that.  I  would 
say  the  same  thing  for  emotional  zest  in  middle 
age — the  ability  to  get  "kick,"  if  you  want  to  call 
it  that,  enjoyment  out  of  a  new  situation  of  some 
kind.  We  should  see  that  we  do  not  fall  into  a  rut 
which  is  so  comfortable  to  go  along  in.  We  must 
have  new  emotional  experiences.  If  anybody 
could  have  ridden  from  New  York  here  this  morn- 
ing and  seen  the  glory  that  Moses  saw  in  the 
flaming  bush,  that  must  have  been  an  emotional 
enlightenment  for  everybody  who  had  a  chance  to 
look  out  and  see  it.  You  can  see  that  whenever 
you  want  to  see  it. 

The  Frenchman  had  some  idea  of  the  essential 
Tightness  of  things  when  he  said  that  man  must 
be  eternally  intoxicated  with  work,  ambition,  en- 
thusiasm. We  are  old  when  we  no  longer  have 
the  ability  to  be  interested  in  something  new. 

Therefore,  in  the  recreational  field,  I  recom- 
mend to  all  of  my  age  that  they  learn  some  new 
games,  that  they  do  something  they  haven't  done 
before.  Everybody  that  teaches  ought  to  always 
be  studying  with  somebody  who  can  lick  the  life 
out  of  him  in  the  specialty  which  he  is  studying. 
That  gives  us  the  humble  attitude  we  need. 
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If  you  do  that  with  the  younger  ones,  get  them 
sufficiently  proficient  in  some  particular  activity 
so  that,  with  a  fair  degree  of  mastery,  they  can 
continue  that  activity  in  middle  age,  there  is  a 
chance  that  it  will  persist. 

Now  that  activity  that  Mr.  Bradford  spoke  to 
you  so  admirably  about  could  very  well  be  con- 
tinued in  middle  age,  if  you  are  lucky,  as  he  says 
he  was.  That  activity  one  can  continue  on  to 
middle  age.  But  I  was  thinking  of  this:  I  can't 
play  football  any  more.  I  don't  think  anybody 
would  want  me  to  play  baseball  with  him  any 
more.  But  I  have  got  to  have  some  kind  of  indi- 
vidual activity.  It  may  be  swimming,  tennis,  golf 
or  something  in  that  particular  field.  But  for  me, 
and  I  believe  for  about  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  people,  the  grandest  old  recreation  in  the 
world,  outside  of  the  one  Mr.  Bradford  men- 
tioned, is  hiking. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  whole  group  go  hiking, 
hiking  in  their  minds  as  well  as  with  their  feet. 
Then  we  can  walk  into  new  scenes,  new  places, 
with  the  camp  at  the  end  of  the  hike  and  the 
bacon  on  the  stick — perhaps,  over  on  the  Pali- 
sades. My  courtship  was  carried  on  in  the  Pali- 
sades, and  I  intend  to  carry  it  on  there  again  as 
soon  as  my  nursery  gets  old  enough. 


The  Boys  of  South  Manchester  "Get 
Busy." — Two  ski  jumps  and  two  ski  runways 
are  the  sum  total  of  two  hundred  hours  of  work 


on  the  part  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  6  of  South 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

The  project  was  made  possible  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  twelve  property  owners  who  have  per- 
mitted the  boys  to  use  land  easily  accessible  to  the 
thousands  of  young  people  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar school  age.  Lumber  was  donated  by  two 
local  merchants ;  all  other  supplies  were  purchased 
from  Scout  funds.  A  number  of  fathers  helped 
on  several  Saturday  afternoons,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  boys 
themselves,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  their  ac- 
complishment. 

First  comes  the  ski  slide  plane  for  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  ground  is  a  gradual 
incline  and  the  children  will  be  out  of  the  way  of 
people  using  the  steeper  slides. 

The  ski  jump  for  experts  comes  next.  The 
100-foot  runway  begins  at  an  elevated  platform 
and  extends  to  a  take-off  five  feet  above  the  em- 
bankment level.  With  plenty  of  land  for  the 
getaway,  a  jumper  can  continue  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  after  he  makes  his  leap. 

But  the  boys  who  are  just  beginning  to  jump 
on  skis  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  arrange- 
ment for  the  secondary  jump  for  the  less  experi- 
enced is  similar  to  the  big  jump,  except  that  the 
starting  platform  has  only  a  five-foot  elevation 
and  the  take-off  is  not  so  high. 

There  is  still  a  fourth  runway  for  those  who 
cannot  jump  but  who  want  the  enjoyment  of 
being  out-of-doors  in  winter. 


TIME  IS   OF  THE  ESSENCE  OF  WISDOM 

Looking  off  where  Boise  hills  roll  up  to  meet  the  sky,  the  Idaho  "Statesman,"  perhaps  a  bit 
wistfully,  remarks : 

Our  day  is  a  day  of  fleeting  vision,  not  because  we  lack  men  with  capacity  to  think 

and  to  dream,  but  because  these  men  turn  from  one  concern  to  another  hurriedly,  like 

a  woman  hunting  in  a  catalogue  for  something  that  is  not  there,  so  that  their  capacities 

are  never  used,  and  their  capabilities  never  developed. 

There  is  much  in  that  sober  view.  Many  of  us  moderns  skim  our  own  souls  exactly  as 
we  surface-use  our  mines,  fields,  and  forests.  It  takes  time  to  build  and  deepen  one's  mental  soil 
until  it  can  grow  real  thoughts.  People  have  to  lay  themselves  into  a  chosen  trade  or  calling 
or  office  until  both  heights  and  breadths  are  known.  Otherwise  they  never  get  the  living  joy  of 
doing  their  own  best  work.  The  rich  variety  of  our  present  world  is  the  trouble  and  temptation. 
So  many  things  clutch  at  one's  sight  and  choice  that  even  threescore  years  and  ten  seem  all  too 
short.  Resist  that  scatteration  impulse  if  you  would  have  strength  for  accomplishment.  Alert- 
ness is  not  the  whole  armor  of  success.  The  enduring  rewards  and  achievements  still  go  to  those 
who  can  say :  "This  one  thing  I  know  and  do."  —Collier's,  December  8,  1923 


Recreation  Life  for  Girls 


BY 

LILLIAN  SCHOEDLER 
Executive  Secretary,  Women's  Division,  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation 


in  talking  of  this  whole  question  of  girls  and 
women,  and  their  athletic  and  recreative  life,  I  find 
that  I  go  back  constantly  to  references  to  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation.  To  many  of  you,  that  name 
still  means  nothing — perhaps  pardonably  so !  For 
we  are,  after  all,  a  comparatively  young  organi- 
zation ;  but  if  our  work  makes  the  same  rapid 
headway  in  coining  years  that  it  has  made  before 
it  has  celebrated  even  its  first  birthday,  I  am  sure 
that  detailed  explanations  won't  be  necessary 
much  longer.  At  the  moment,  however,  they  are ! 
And  so  I  am  making  one,  partly  because  to  know 
about  the  Women's  Division — its  principles,  its 
work,  and  the  resources  it  has  for  giving  help 
should  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  group 
working  in  girls'  athletics ;  and  partly  because  so 
many  people  here  have  asked  me  if,  in  speaking,! 
would  make  a  fuller  statement  about  what  we  are, 
and  what  we  are  doing. 

The  Women's  Division  of  the  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  is  a  national  organization 
which  was  brought  into  being  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  meet  a  universally  felt  need,  and  an 
increasingly  serious  situation. 

The  war  brought  in  its  wake  a  newly  aroused 
interest  in  girls'  athletics.  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try there  was  a  rapid  development  in  this  field — 
and  a  lack  of  trained  leaders  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  cope  with  the  situation.  Girls'  groups  began 
to  carry  on  athletic  activities  under  whatever  lead- 
ership they  could  find,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
many  undesirable  and  even  dangerous  tendencies 
began  to  develop  for  lack  of  sound  guidance  and 
knowledge. 

Girls'  activities  were  being  conducted  in  many 
quarters,  if  not  in  most,  exactly  as  those  for  men 
and  boys,  with  no  regard  for  the  physical  differ- 
ences or  special  problems  involved.  Their  ath- 
letics were  being  commercialized  and  exploited 
in  public  meets  and  contests,  often  under  extreme- 
ly vicious  physical  and  moral  conditions.  More 
and  more,  interest  and  effort  in  girls'  work  tended 


.   'Address    given    at    Recreation    Congress,    Atlantic    City,    Octo- 
ber 20,   1924 


to  center  itself  in  spectacular  championship  per- 
formances by  "star"  athletes  or  special  teams,  to 
the  almost  complete  neglect  of  the  opportunities 
due  to  the  less  skilled  or  unskilled  masses  which, 
after  all,  were  the  ones  especially  in  need  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  exercise  and  recrea- 
tion. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  concern  over  these 
and  other  conditions  on  the  part  of  thinking  men 
and  women  caused  a  nation-wide  demand  not  only 
for  concerted  efforts  to  check  these  undesirable 
trends,  but  also  for  setting  up  nationally  stand- 
ards and  plans  and  an  organization  which  would 
build  positively  along  right  directions  for  the 
athletic  and  physical  life  of  the  girls  and  women 
of  the  nation. 

In  the  spring  of  1923,  this  anxiety  finally  found 
crystallization  in  an  important  Conference  on 
Athletics  and  Physical  Recreation  for  Women  and 
Girls,  held  in  Washington  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  and  at- 
tended by  more  than  200  leaders  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  athletics  for  women  and  girls  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  outcomes  of  this  conference  was  the 
creation  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation,  as  a  national  feder- 
ation of  all  groups  interested  in  problems  of  girls' 
and  women's  physical  activities,  to  assume  sane, 
intelligent  leadership  in  the  field  of  their  athletics 
and  physical  recreation,  so  that  these  might  serve 
not  only  their  obvious  purposes  of  recreation,  and 
ivholesome  recreation,  but  also  as  a  definitely  edu- 
cational and  constructive  force  in  building  up  in 
our  girls  qualities  of  character  and  citizenship, 
and  above  all,  sound  national  health.  The 
Women's  Division  was  to  work  jointly  with  the 
men  in  the  Federation  on  all  questions  which  con- 
cerned both  girls  and  boys  and  men  and  women, 
but  under  its  own  executive  committee  of  women, 
and  its  own  executive  secretary,  it  was  to  be  an 
absolutely  independent  organization  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  girls  and  women.  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover  became  chairman  of  the  Women's  Divi- 
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sibn,  and  to  its  executive  committee  were  elected 
such  nationally  known  leaders  as  Miss  Blanche  M. 
Trilling,  Dr.  J.  Anna  Norris,  Miss  Helen  Mc- 
Kinstry,  Miss  Agnes  R.  Wayman,  Miss  Helen 
Frost,  Miss  Ethel  Perrin  and  Miss  Louise  French. 

AIMS  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  DIVISION,  N.  A.  A.  F. 

In  addition  to  creating  the  Women's  Division, 
this  Washington  Conference  formulated  a  set  of 
resolutions  which  embodied  the  ideals  toward 
which  it  was  desirable  to  strive  in  girls'  and 
women's  athletics — ideals  which  were  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  work  of  the  new  Women's  Division. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  the  new  organiza- 
tion did,  was  to  be  constructive — was  to  have  as 
its  aim  the  advancement  of  the  girl,  and  not  the 
advancement  of  the  sport;  was  to  develop  the 
sport  for  the  girl,  not  the  girl  for  the  sport. 
Moreover,  it  was  to  be  built  up  from  the  point 
of  view  of  girls  and  women  as  girls  and  women, 
with  their  special  needs  and  conditions  always  in 
mind,  not  merely  mimicking  or  imitating  for 
girls,  work  and  standards  which  had  been  devel- 
oped for  boys  and  men  to  meet  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  needs  and  physical  equipment. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  to  seek  to  develop 
and  always  keep  the  play  spirit  in  athletics — to 
make  athletics  a  recreation,  and  not  a  business ; 
a  means,  not  an  end ;  to  emphasize  the  love  of  the 
game  and  playing,  rather  than  the  importance  of 
winning. 

In  the  third  place — and  this  should  really  be  the 
first  place — it  was  to  work  toward  a  Democracy  in 
athletics  in  which  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
for  healthgiving  recreation  in  interesting  form  for 
every  girl  and  woman  in  the  country,  no  matter 
what  her  degree  of  skill.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  can  speak  with  real  feeling  and  convic- 
tion. I  only  wish  that  there  were  time  for  details. 
For  in  college  I  was  one  of  the  very  "star  ath- 
letes" against  whom,  like  a  reclaimed  Salvation 
Army  drunkard,  I  am  now  preaching.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  the  evils  of  the  system 
which  is  interested  only  in  stars  and  Varsity  teams. 
In  my  own  college,  also,  as  a  result  of  a  later 
complete  reorganization  in  the  physical  education 
department,  I  have  seen  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  a  plan  for  universal  interest  and  partici- 
pation. If  only  everyone  could  know  this  particu- 
lar situation  as  I  do,  few  further  arguments  would 
be  needed  in  favor  of  giving  as  full  a  chance  for 
participation  and  development  to  the  girl  who  is 
a  "dub"  as  to  the  girl  who  is  a  so-called  "natural 
born"  athlete. 


The  Women's  Division  was  also  to  work  toward 
protecting  girls'  sports  from  commercialization 
and  exploitation.  That  again  is  a  subject  to  which 
hours  might  be  given.  But  one  would  only  need 
to  see  one  of  the  public  "meets"  which  are  being 
held  in  New  York  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
for  example,  to  realize  what  is  involved;  or  to 
know  that  in  a  Western  city  athletics  for  girls 
are  already  so  distorted  that  girls  are  being  hired 
for  their  jobs  by  industrial  plants  solely  on  their 
ability  to  play  basket-ball,  and  are  being  threat- 
ened with  dismissal  if  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  woman's  organization  there  which  is  trying 
to  clean  up  some  of  the  bad  conditions  which  sur- 
round the  tournaments  in  which  these  teams  play. 

The  Women's  Division  was  also  to  help  in 
working  toward  the  development  of  greater  num- 
bers of  well-trained  leaders,  especially  women 
leaders.  It  was  to  try  to  center  girls'  athletic  ac- 
tivities as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  women 
(trained  women,  of  course),  especially  in  the  work 
which  involved  the  direct  contact  with  girls,  either 
in  teaching  or  coaching.  It  was  to  establish  and 
insure  adequate  health  safeguards  for  girls'  physi- 
cal work,  trying  to  build  up  a  sane  national  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  participation  in  activity  during 
the  menstrual  period,  trying  to  prevent  overstrain, 
to  make  provision  for  adequate  physical  examina- 
tions and  follow-up  examinations.  It  was  to  lead 
a  national  campaign  against  undesirable  publicity 
for  girls'  athletics,  against  improper  and  immod- 
est athletic  costumes,  against  unqualified  and  un- 
desirable officials,  against  the  offering  of  prizes 
of  intrinsic  value  for  the  harmful  effects  they 
could  have  on  the  motivation  of  participants  in 
athletic  competitions ;  and  against  certain  types  of 
competition  for  women  which  were  being  fostered. 

It  is  a  pity  to  have  to  glide  over  all  of  these 
points  so  quickly  and  briefly,  without  being  able 
to  drive  home  some  of  them  a  bit  more  forcibly 
through  illustrations  from  experiences,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  the  background  and  conditions  which 
led  to  the  decisions,  but  I  think  that  you  can  get 
some  feeling  from  even  this  scant  outline  of  the 
broad,  sane,  educational  ideals  which  lie  behind 
the  work  which  the  Women's  Division  is  doing. 

The  Women's  Division  was  to  have  one  other 
function  in  addition  to  those  I  have  already 
named,  in  that  it  was  also  to  be  a  great  national 
clearing-house  for  scientifically  worked  out  infor- 
mation of  all  kinds  regarding  girls'  and  women's 
athletics  and  physical  activities. 

All  of  these  purposes  and  ideals  were  first  na- 
tionally framed  in  April,  1923.  In  November  of 
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that  year,  the  Women's  Division  opened  its  offices, 
and  so  great  was  the  country-wide  interest  in  and 
response  to  the  newly  expressed  ideals  that  within 
six  months,  even  before  there  had  been  any  organ- 
ized membership  or  publicity  campaign,  the 
Women's  Division  found  itself  with  a  list  of  co- 
operating organizations  which  included  the  lead- 
ing women's  colleges  and  universities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country;  a  host  of  well-known  private 
schools ;  high  and  normal  schools ;  public  school 
systems  in  such  cities  as  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Los  Angeles,  Spring- 
field, Grand  Rapids,  Atlanta,  St.  Paul;  state 
boards  of  physical  education  in  California,  Con- 
necticut, Missouri,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia;  the  leading  schools 
of  physical  education  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
addition  such  national  organizations  as  the  Girl 
Scouts,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  National 
League  of  Girls'  Clubs,  Camp  Directors'  Associa- 
tion, A.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Directors  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  in  Colleges  and  Universities, 
American  Child  Health  Association,  and  others. 
Such  organizations  as  the  American  Physical 
Educational  Association  and  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  are  also  on  the  list  of  co- 
operating organizations  through  their  membership 
in  the  National  Amateur  Athletic  Federation. 

COMMITTEES  AT  WORK 

Already  the  Women's  Division  is  working  along 
such  interesting  lines.  It  has,  for  example,  a  com- 
mittee formulating  Tests  for  Motor  and  Organic 
Efficiency,  whose  first  report  Physical  Achieve- 
ment Tests  for  Girls  and  Women  has  already 
been  printed.  These  tests  (purchasable  for  25c) 
are  based  on  a  program  of  all-around  activity,  re- 
quire very  little  equipment,  and  can  serve  not 
only  as  a  basis  of  individual  and  group  measure- 
ment, but  also  as  a  goal  toward  which  girls  may 
work  in  increasing  their  ability — and  even  as  a 
program  of  activities.  These  tests,  frankly  im- 
perfect as  they  are  in  their  beginnings,  are  laying 
the  basis  for  a  national  testing  of  girls  of  all  ages 
and  groups  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Women's  Division 
is  fortunate  beyond  words  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  have  the  help  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, through  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Hanmer 
and  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  studying  and  tabulating  the 
results. 

Another  committee  is  formulating  outlines  of 
programs  of  physical  activities  adapted  to  various 


kinds  of  groups,  based  on  the  different  conditions 
of  need,  age  and  environment,  existing  within 
those  groups,  so  that  if  a  girls'  club  hasn't  ade- 
quate leadership,  for  example,  and  wants  to  know 
what  kinds  of  things  it  can  do,  it  can  get  from 
our  organization  a  program  suggestion  that  will 
be  safe  for  the  girls  of  its  particular  age  and  feasi- 
ble in  view  of  its  particular  equipment  and  re- 
sources. This  committee  is  working  out  not  only 
possible  lists  of  activities  from  which  organiza- 
tions or  groups  may  choose  their  programs  and 
the  standards  for  their  selection,  but  also  recom- 
mendations for  their  organization  and  conduct. 

A  third  committee,  which  is  composed  largely 
of  medical  women  who  are  also  physical  educa- 
tors, is  investigating  problems  concerned  with 
girls'  and  women's  athletic  activities  and  their 
relation  to  women's  health,  physical  limitations 
and  physiological  functions.  One  of  their  first 
tasks  will  be  the  much  needed  one  of  drawing  up 
forms  for  both  ideal  and  minimum  physical  exam- 
inations for  girls  of  different  ages  which  should 
be  required  before  participation  in  physical  activ- 
ity of  various  sorts,  and  forms  also  for  follow- 
up  examinations.  This  committee  will  also  try, 
if  possible,  to  reach  conclusions  on  the  question 
of  certain  athletic  events  and  games  for  girls,  like 
shot-putting  and  broad- jumping,  about  whose 
physical  value  for  girls  there  is  at  present  much 
doubt. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  I  could  tell  you 
about  the  Women's  Division,  and  the  interesting 
things  it  is  doing  and  planning,  and  the  results 
it  has  already  achieved,  but  time  flies — and  I  want 
to  use  the  few  moments  that  are  left  in  trying  to 
live  up — or  down — I  don't  know  which! — to  the 
subject  as  it  was  assigned  to  me  on  the  printed 
program. 

Now  of  course  the  biggest  thing  that  play- 
ground leaders  can  do  in  the  field  of  girls'  athletics, 
and  the  very  most  fundamental  one,  is  to  get  be- 
hind the  ideals  and  standards  of  this  Women's 
Division  about  which  I  have  been  telling  you,  and 
to  build  toward  those.  The  national  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has  de- 
clared its  full  support  of  these  principles ;  but  that 
will  mean  little  toward  national  betterment  and 
national  growth,  as  I  think  you  can  readily  see, 
unless  every  playground  group  and  every  play- 
ground leader  in  the  country  will  get  behind  these 
standards  also,  and  help  to  put  them  concretely 
at  work  in  their  local  situations.  You  can  get  the 
printed  statement  of  these  ideals  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  N.  A.  A.  F., 
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at  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York  City.  I  for  one 
will  guarantee  that  if  you  strive  conscientiously 
to  put  these  standards  into  application  in  your 
group  or  on  your  playground,  you  won't  be  look- 
ing for  any  other  work  for  some  time  to  come — 
or  wondering  what  you  can  do.  You  will  find 
yourself  with  a  real  job  on  your  hands,  but  the 
results  will  make  the  effort  worth  while,  I  know. 

PROVIDE  FOR  THE  LESS  VIGOROUS  GIRL 

I  attended  the  annual  meeting  last  week  of  the 
Recreation  Commission  of  Westchester  .County. 
One  of  the  things  which  impressed  me  there  in  the 
clear,  splendid  report  which  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer, 
its  chairman,  made,  was  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  bringing  back  into  popularity  some  of 
the  old-time  games  that  have  either  gone  out  of 
style,  or  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the 
more  strenuous  present-day  games  like  basket- 
ball, baseball  and  tennis.  It  made  me  realize  all 
over  again  the  difference  in  the  intensity  with 
which  girls  now  go  into  vigorous  sport,  as  against 
a  period  of  ten  or  more  years  ago ;  and  also  how 
little  provision,  comparatively,  there  is  of  inter- 
esting events  on  present-day  athletic  and  recrea- 
tional programs  for  the  girl  who  isn't  up  to  the 
level  of  the  average  modern  girl  in  strength  and 
endurance  and  power.  One  thing  that  I  think 
playground  leaders  can  do  is  to  make  more  gener- 
ous allowance  in  their  programs  for  girls — and 
boys,  too,  for  that  matter — of  this  type.  And  for 
such  a  purpose,  there  is  rich  material  in  some  of 
these  older  games  which,  with  very  little  trouble, 
could  be  revived  and  made  popular.  Westchester 
County  is  reviving  croquet.  Why  not?  And  why 
not  croquet  tournaments  as  well  as  basket-ball 
tournaments  in  your  playground  ? 

Quoits  are  another  example.  They  can  be 
played  indoors  or  out ;  they  require  a  small  space, 
and  certainly  inexpensive  equipment.  If  horse- 
shoe pitching  can  regain  its  popularity,  and  take 
its  place  on  programs,  why  not  quoits? 

Deck  shuffleboard  is  another  old  game  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  playground  use,  both  in  and  out 
of  doors.  To  be  sure,  if  you  have  as  much  trouble 
as  a  friend  in  New  York  had  in  finding  the  rules, 
you  won't  play  it.  It  seems  incredible,  but  in  all 
of  New  York  City,  she  could  not  find  a  single  copy 
of  the  rules,  and  finally  got  them  from  the  Captain 
of  the  S.S.  "Olympic,"  who  wrote  them  out  for 
her  himself  !  I  am  sure,  however,  that  we  can  get 
copies  for  any  who  are  interested  in  having  them. 
.  Clock  golf  is  another  good  game.  I  know  of 
one  college  which  uses  it  for  a  roof  game,  although 


it  can  be  played  indoors  just  as  well  in  this  modi- 
fied form  if  no  outdoor  space  and  necessary 
ground  attention  are  available.  The  girls  use  a 
wooden  or  rubber  puck  instead  of  a  ball,  and  hit  it 
into  a  circle  instead  of  a  hole — and  work  up  un- 
believable enthusiasm  in  their  competition. 

Archery  is  another  sport  coming  back  into  its 
own,  if  the  programs  of  some  of  the  women's  col- 
leges are  any  indication.  And  there  is  an  even 
more  simple  and  inexpensive  version  of  archery, 
which  is  lots  of  fun,  which  consists  in  throwing 
darts  against  a  target. 

Ping  pong,  too  often  thought  of  merely  as  a 
parlor  pastime,  can  offer  wonderful  opportuni- 
ties for  exercise,  and  lends  itself  so  readily  to 
tournament  purposes.  Men  and  women  alike 
have  taken  it  up  again  with  much  enthusiasm  in  an 
industrial  concern  in  Toronto,  with  an  unbeliev- 
able number  of  teams  competing  in  a  company 
tournament. 

And  then,  like  deck  shuffleboard,  there  is  an- 
other shipboard  game,  little  known  as  yet  in  this 
country,  admirably  suited  for  playground  use. 
Tenikoit.  How  many  of  you  have  ever  played 
it?  Ring  tennis  is  another  name  for  it.  It  is  a 
great  game  for  a  small  space,  and  wonderful  for 
exercise  of  a  moderate,  not  too  violent  kind — a 
game  which  has  in  it  elements  of  tennis,  handball, 
volley-ball  and  quoits — but  isn't  altogether  like  any 
of  them !  It  is  played  on  a  court  18'x40',  which 
has  a  net  stretched  high  across  the  center,  almost 
like  a  volley-ball  net,  and  it  is  played  with  a  hollow 
rubber  quoit.  The  quoit  is  served  from  a  tennis- 
like  position  over  the  net,  and  the  game  consists 
of  directly  catching  and  returning  it.  The  scoring 
plan  is  not  unlike  that  in  handball.  Two  or  four 
people  can  play,  indoors  or  out,  and  can  develop 
a  remarkable  degree  of  skill.  Like  handball,  the 
game  should  be  played  ambidexterously,  and  there 
is  great  opportunity  in  it  for  clever  work  through 
quick  catching,  long  reaching,  keen  placing,  and 
for  training  in  agility  and  dexterity.  I  am  not 
certain  that  either  the  equipment  or  the  rules  can 
be  purchased  over  here.  I  think  they  come  from 
England.  But  all  that  is  needed  is  a  volley  ball 
net  or  some  other  narrow  light  net  which  can  be 
stretched  between  two  uprights  (high  jump  stand- 
ards or  posts  will  do),  and  a  chalked  floor  or 
playing  space,  simple  to  mark.  At  Barnard  Col- 
lege, where  the  game  is  being  adopted  with  great 
success,  an  ordinary  rope  quoit  is  used  instead  of 
a  rubber  one — the  kind  which  has  a  wire  on  the  in- 
side. The  rules  for  playing  are  very  simple,  and 
(Concluded  on  page  648) 
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OLD-FASHIONED  OUTLETS  CLOSED 

William  James's  great  essay  on  "The  Energies 
of  Men,"  published  nearly  eighteen  years  ago, 
points  out  how  meagerly  most  of  us  draw  upon 
our  available  supplies  of  energy  and  what  new 
reservoirs  of  vigor,  effectiveness,  and  happiness 
we  tap  when  we  rise  to  higher  energy  levels  under 
the  push  of  emergency,  faith,  or  artistic  creation. 

Although  today  may  be  called  the  Day  of  the 
Girl,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  still  know 
far  less  of  the  energies  of  girls — how  to  set  them 
free  and  how  to  direct  them — than  we  do  of  the 
energies  of  boys.  We  have  here  an  almost  un- 
mapped territory  calling  for  exploration  and  con- 
servation. 

Very  few  of  us,  I  suspect,  pause  to  consider 
how  many  of  the  old  channels  into  which  girls 
poured  their  energies  are  now  stopped  up  forever 
and  how  many  of  the  new  channels  have  been  de- 
liberately opened  for  purposes  of  exploitation. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  passing  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned, self-sufficing  home,  which  it  is  a  common- 
place to  lament.  Like  most  things  that  have 
passed,  it  is  easy  to  idealize  it  and  to  forget  its 
narrowness  and  its  frequently  harsh  and  arbitrary 
parental  authority.  But  at  its  best  it  undeniably 
afforded  the  girls  who  grew  up  within  it  oppor- 
tunities for  sharing  in  the  activities  of  a  small 
group,  for  making  things  of  everyday  use  from 
start  to  finish,  for  knowing  and  using  natural  re- 
sources, for  developing  "faculty"  and  initiative, 
courage  and  imagination,  which  no  home  in  coun- 
try or  city  can  now  provide. 

This  contrast  between  the  home  of  today  and 
the  home  of  day-be  fore-yesterday  as  a  place  for 
the  full  employment  of  the  energies  of  girls  has 
been  brought  concretely  to  my  attention  through 
the  fact  that  for  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  lived 
for  a  part  of  each  year  in  a  New  England  hill- 
town  farmhouse  which  has  remained  practically 
unaltered  since  it  was  built  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  At  the  head  of  the  back  stairs 
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stand  two  bins  in  which  the  wool  was  kept  to  be 
carded,  spun  and  woven  during  the  long  winters. 
In  the  kitchen  is  the  original  great  fireplace  and  the 
brick  oven ;  in  the  shed  loft  I  found  the  "slice"  or 
long-handled  shovel  by  means  of  which  the  loaves 
were  taken  in  and  out  and  the  "teazle"  with  which 
the  wool  was  combed.  Water  still  comes  from  the 
spring  in  the  pasture,  wood  from  the  farm  wood- 
lot,  and  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  in  imagination 
the  days  when  the  family  or  neighborhood  group 
manufactured  everything  that  they  used,  and  cele- 
brated together  the  completion  of  important  un- 
dertakings. 

Today,  my  neighbors  in  similar  old  houses 
have  torn  out  the  huge  center  chimney  with  its 
four  or  five  fireplaces,  and  have  made  the  space 
into  a  bedroom  or  pantry.  In  its  place  they  are 
putting  pipeless  furnaces  ordered  from  Sears- 
Roebuck.  They  buy  canned  goods  and  mail-order 
clothes,  and  even  use  margarine  instead  of  butter, 
sending  all  their  milk  to  the  great  distributors  in 
Boston..  Few  of  them  can  afford  the  time  for 
vegetable  gardens  save  of  the  simplest  sort.  They 
nearly  all  have  automobiles,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  run  over  to  adjacent  towns  in  the  evenings 
for  dances  and  the  movies.  Even  when  they  are 
in  the  country  they  pick  hundreds  of  quarts  of 
blueberries  for  the  commission  merchants,  strip 
the  wooded  hillsides  of  ferns  and  laurel  for  the 
florists,  and  trap  all  small  furr.y  things  for  the  col- 
lectors of  pelts.  ,,  ^ 

NEW  OUTLETS  THROUGH  EXPLOITATION  AND 
PASSIVE  RECREATION 

If  life  in  the  country  has  thus  ceased  to  pro- 
vide its  own  wholesome  and  adequate  outlets  for 
the  energies  of  girls  and  has  become  hardly  more 
than  an  economic  and  recreational  parasite  upon 
the  town,  how  much  more  violently  does  the  city 
slam  doors  in  the  face  of  the  eagernesses  of  youth. 

Most  seriously  of  all  do  we  need  to  reflect  upon 
the  enormous  scale  on  which  the  energies  of  girls 
are  exploited  today  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  being  consumed  by  "thrills"  instead  of  being 
developed  through  valid  experiences. 
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Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of  national  ad- 
vertising of  toilet  articles  and  cosmetics,  in  which 
every  appeal  is  made  to  a  girl's  vanity  and  love 
of  display.  "Keep  that  schoolgirl  complexion"  is 
the  most  harmless  of  its  many  "slogans."  I  know 
of  a  great  advertising  agency  which  was  ap- 
proached by  the  manufacturer  of  a  certain  brand 
of  manicure  preparations  with  the  proposal  that 
they  organize  a  "Better  Fingernails"  campaign 
throughout  the  public  schools.  And  who  can 
measure  the  waste  and  misdirection  of  the  ener- 
gies of  girls  arising  from  the  widely  advertised 
"Beauty  Contests"  in  the  interests  of  a  certain 
facial  clay?  To  lead  girls  to  think  that  they  can 
manipulate  life  through  the  passive  artificialities 
of  personal  appearance  is  to  exploit  a  natural  in- 
terest in  the  crudest  way.  Similarly,  the  commer- 
cial exhibition  of  girls  in  competitive  sports,  such 
as  swimming  meets,  is  sheer  exploitation. 

The  greatest  arraignment  of  the  motion  picture, 
whether  its  subject-matter  be  good,  bad  or  in- 
different— or  perhaps  one  should  say  its  greatest 
justification,  since  it  fills  an  obvious  gap  in  mod- 
ern life — is  that  it  substitutes  passive  and  make- 
believe  experiences  for  real  experiences  and  sub- 
stitutes them  in  a  highly  exaggerated  and  over- 
stimulating  form.  One  of  the  ablest  normal  school 
principals  in  the  country  told  me  the  other  day  that 
the  chief  interest  of  his  twelve-year-old  daughter 
was  collecting  the  photographs  of  motion-picture 
actors  and  actresses,  of  which  she  already  pos- 
sessed one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  there  was 
little  she  could  not  recite  about  their  marital  and 
other  adventures.  These  photographs  were  given 
to  patrons  by  the  motion-picture  houses  of  the 
town. 

The  same  sort  of  thing-  may  be  said  of  the  mass 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  and  to  a  growing 
extent  of  radio  broadcasting.  All  the  inventions 
of  the  modern  world  are  playing  upon  our  young 
people  a  steady  stream  of  sensational  material, 
highly  charged  with  suggestion  and  emotion. 

OVER-STIMULATION   FRITTERING  THE  ENERGIES 
OF  GIRLS 

To  arouse  emotions  that  are  not  related  to  our 
purposes  and  our  conduct  we  have  known  since' 
the  days  of  William  James  to  be  dangerous  to 
character  and  personality.  To  fritter  and  warp 
the  energies  of  girls  through  this  highly-colored 
and  multitudinous  stimulation  is  a  calamitous 
waste  and  exploitation;  to  substitute  the  unreal 
for  the  real  in  experience  is  a  sure  way  to  exhaust 
and  unfit  girls  for  the  responsibilities  and  satis- 


factions of  adult  life;  to  make  "thrills"  an  end  in 
themselves  instead  of  the  accompaniments  of  great 
moments  and  the  signs  of  successful  achievement 
is  to  turn  the  whole  evolution  of  human  nature 
topsy-turvy.  President  Comstock  of  Radcliffe 
said  a  wise  thing  in  a  recent  number  of  School 
and  Society:  "Somehow  the  idealism  which  is 
based  upon  ignorance  of  reality  must  be  converted 
into  the  idealism  which  can  bear  the  impact  of 
reality."  Girls  have  generous  stores  of  idealism, 
but  they  are  pitifully  ready  to  squander  it  on  what- 
ever is  presented,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  are  capitalizing  their  ardor  and  inexperience 
on  a  wholesale  scale. 

What  can  we  do,  we  people  represented  at  this 
Recreation  Congress,  to  counteract  these  wastes 
and  exploitations  of  the  energies  of  girls?  What 
substitutions  and  compensations  can  we  provide? 
What  are  we  providing? 

WHAT  PER  CENT  ARE  REACHED  BY  WHOLESOME 
ACTIVITIES  ? 

The  Federal  Census  of  1920  shows  over  ten 
million  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  nine- 
teen ;  five  or  six  millions  between  ten  and  fifteen. 
Roughly,  one  in  every  ten  people  is  a  human  being 
approaching  or  leaving  girlhood ;  one  in  twenty  is 
a  girl  under  fifteen  and  over  ten.  Subject  to  cor- 
rection from  my  fellow-speaker,  Mr.  Scott  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  from  the  representatives  of 
other  organizations  working  with  girls  of  these 
ages,  I  am  ready  to  hazard  an  estimate  that  all 
of  us  together  do  not  touch  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number.  In  fact,  I  believe  that 
this  estimate  is  generous.  Two  years  ago,  the 
Education  Department  of  the  Girl  Scouts  made 
a  survey  of  our  troops  in  the  state  of  New  York 
with  special  reference  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  were  to  be  found.  We 
were  gratified  to  discover  that  we  had  21,000  Girl 
Scouts  in  the  state,  but  our  complacency  was 
short-lived  when  we  realized  that  this  number  rep- 
resented a  little  under  two  per  cent,  of  the  New 
York  State  girls  of  Scout  age. 

I  am  personally  inclined  to  believe  that  the  new 
Pioneer  Youth  Movement  just  launched  by  organ- 
ized labor  shows  that  we  of  the  older  organiza- 
tions working  with  boys  and  girls  have  not  accom- 
plished all  that  we  might  have  accomplished.  For 
my  part,  I  welcome  them  to  a  field  that  still  so 
sorely  needs  cultivation,  and  am  sure  that  we  shall 
learn  from  them  as  they  have  undoubtedly  learned 
from  us  and  will  continue  to  learn. 

Even  now,  we  might  as  well  frankly  admit  that 
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girls  do  not  make  the  appeal  made  by  boys  to  the 
hearts  and  the  pockets  of  the  public  and  of  legis- 
lators in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  people  wishing 
to  adopt  children  ask  for  a  golden-haired,  blue- 
eyed  baby  girl.  School  and  community  provi- 
sion for  physical  education  and  recreation  for  girls 
still  lags  far  behind  that  for  boys.  It  is  only  recently 
that  organizations  like  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and 
Lions'  Clubs,  which  have  long  fostered  group 
work  with  boys,  have  been  coming  to  see  that 
much  of  their  effort  is  wasted  if  they  do  not  at  the 
same  time  foster  parallel  work  with  girls.  Al- 
ready, however,  they  have  in  many  places  become 
generous  friends  of  Girl  Scouting  and  its  sister 
movements. 

WHAT  Do  WE  NEED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  GIRLS? 

Moreover,  whatever  our  good  intentions,  we  are 
still  at  the  beginnings  of  an  unprejudiced  and 
objective  study  of  the  psychology  of  growing 
girls.  Most  of  what  we  have  is  derived  at  sec- 
ond-hand from  out-dated  studies  of  boy  psychol- 
ogy or  is  compromised  by  all  sorts  of  sentimentali- 
ties and  folkways.  We  have  still  before  us  the 
task  of  disentangling  so  far  as  may  be  what  is  the 
product  of  convention  and  social  inheritance  from 
what  is  the  product  of  inherent  organic  and 
psychological  differences  between  girls  and  boys. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  steadily  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  likenesses  are  greater 
than  the  differences,  and  that  the  world  of  the 
immediate  future  calls  for  men  and  women  who 
will  share  frankly  as  human  beings  in  as  many 
of  its  responsibilities  and  satisfactions  as  possible. 
For  the  present,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we 
need  to  study  individual  girls  in  life  and  literature 
rather  than  to  make  thin  and  dubious  generaliza- 
tions. Instances  of  what  I  mean  are  the  careful 
narratives  in  Three  Problem  Children  issued  last 
year  by  the  New  York  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  or 
Dr.  Ira  Wile's  Challenges  of  Childhood.  With 
our  Girl  Scout  leaders,  we  have  found  discussion 
of  the  growing  girls  portrayed  in  current  and 
famous  novels  a  concrete  starting-point.  Last 
summer  I  read  in  manuscript  a  brief  treatment  of 
the  Psychology  of  Middle  Adolescence  by  Mary 
E.  Moxcey,  dealing  with  girls  and  boys  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen,  which  seemed  to  me  on  the 
whole  the  most  modern  and  satisfactory  non- 
technical survey  that  I  had  found. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  we  need 
to  ask  about  girls : 

( 1 )  Are  there  any  essential  differences  between 
the  "gang"  of  teen-age  boys  and  the  "clique," 


"bunch"  or  "crowd"  of  teen-age  girls?     If  so, 
what? 

(2)  What  are  the  various  levels  of  physical 
endurance  among  girls  as  compared  with  boys? 
How  may  they  be  determined  ? 

(3)  What  are  the  limits  and  requirements  of 
their  emotional  control  as  compared  with  that  of 
boys  ? 

(4)  What  are  their   capacities   for   objective 
thinking  and  constructive  effort  ?    How  may  these 
be  most  effectively  released  and  trained? 

(5)  What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of  help- 
ing them  to  become  group-minded,  good  team- 
workers  and  therefore  good  winners  and  losers  ? 

Modern  life  is  giving  us  abundant  chances  to 
observe  the  "young  of  the  species"  of  both  sexes 
under  the  limelight  and  with  approximately  equal 
opportunities  and  dangers.  In  order  to  help  them 
understandingly  and  creatively,  we  need  to  know 
just  what  they  are  facing,  to  look  toward  tomor- 
row rather  than  toward  yesterday,  and  to  realize 
that  it  is  an  injustice  for  the  generation 
which  has  arrived  to  seek  to  impose  its 
standards  and  experiences  ready-made  upon  the 
generation  which  is  arriving.  At  best,  we  can  only 
assist  girls  and  boys  to  select  their  own  expe- 
riences, and  if  we  are  wise,  we  will  do  this  indi- 
rectly so  far  as  we  can.  "Hands  off"  is  a  wise 
rule  for  all  of  us,  since  we  are  so  prone  to  try  to 
make  people  good  in  our  own  way  rather  than  in 
their  own  way.  Character  and  personality  of  real 
fibre  grow  through  meeting  and  dealing  with  cer- 
tain types  of  situation,  not  through  being  provided 
with  short-cuts  and  maxims. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  WOMAN  ARE  WE  AIMING  AT? 

Yet  for  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  of  conserving  rather  than  wasting  or 
exploiting  the  energies  of  girls,  there  are  certain 
patterns  for  the  woman  of  tomorrow  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  set  before  ourselves. 

(1)  She  should  be  a  good  citizen,  not  merely 
in  the  formal  sense  of  voting  at  stated  intervals 
but  in  the  real  sense  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  affairs  of  her  town,  her  state,  her  nation, 
and  the  world  and  steadily  trying  to  make  them 
better  places  for  human  beings  to  live  in. 

(2)  She  should  be  equipped  to  do  some  kind 
of  paid  work,  not  only  because  she  should  have 
the  chance  for  at  least  part  of  her  life  to  earn 
her  own  living  but  also  because  in  no  other  way 
can  she  so  well  learn  the  place  of  productive  work 
in   modern    life   and    the   minds   and   needs    of 
workers. 
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(3)  She  should  know  how  to  work  effectively 
in  a  small  group  and  to  stand  by  group  decisions, 
since  the   small  group   is   increasingly   the   unit 
through  which  affairs  are  managed. 

(4)  She  should  know  how  to  work  fairly  and 
cooperatively  with  men  in  both  the  smaller  and 
the  larger  group,  since  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  in- 
creasingly a  joint  enterprise  of  men  and  women. 

(5)  She  should  be  a  real  maker  and  builder 
of  the  modern  home,  understanding  that  it  is  no 
longer  enclosed  and  self-sufficing  but  a  receiving 
and  discharging  station  in  relation  to'  the  com- 
munity and  under  a  cooperative  rather  than  an 
arbitrary  form  of  government. 

(6)  She  should  be  an  intelligent  and  informed 
friend  and  guide  of  children,  whether  she  deals 
with  them  as  mother  or  as  teacher,  librarian,  social 
worker,  playground  director. 

(7)  Whether  she  is  a  paid  worker  or  a  respon- 
sible member  of  a  household,  she  should  make  her 
civic  contribution  as  a  volunteer  and  should  train 
herself    to    do    some    form    of    volunteer    work 
effectively. 

(8)  She  should  develop  in  herself  and  in  others 
resourceful  and  happy  ways  of  using  leisure  time, 
both  as  an  insurance  against  the  pressure  of  mod- 
ern life  and  as  a  means  of  deepening  the  satisfac- 
tions and  enriching  the  quality  of  both  work  and 
play. 

GIRL  SCOUTING  AS  ONE  MEANS  TOWARD  THESE 
ENDS 

The  program  of  work  with  girls  which  I  know 
best  and  which  I  believe  in  heartily  as  a  means  to- 
wards achieving  some  of  the  ends  which  we  all 
have  in  mind  is  that  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Baden-Powell  showed  real  creative  genius,  in 
my  opinion,  in  devising  the  methods  of  Scouting; 
and  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they  are 
only  methods,  always  to  be  used  with  flexibility 
and  imagination  and  never  to  be  imposed  as 
mechanical  and  final  ways  of  doing  things.  Still 
imperfectly,  but  I  venture  to  assert  with  a  grow- 
ing insight,  we  are  trying  to  use  Scouting  as  a  way 
of  setting  free  the  energies  of  girls  and  using  them 
fully,  joyously,  and  effectively. 

The  central  idea  of  Scouting,  the  pivot  around 
which  all  the  rest  swings,  is  that  of  the  patrol  sys- 
tem and  the  court  of  honor,  whereby  we  divide 
our  troops  of  twenty  or  thirty  into  smaller  groups 
or  "patrols"  of  six  or  eight  girls,  having  a  con- 
tinuing identity  and  choosing  a  leader  from  among 
their  own  number  who  represents  them  on  the 
"court  of  honor"  or  executive  committee  of  the 


troop,  with  the  leader,  usually  a  young  woman 
who  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as 
chairman.  If  she  is  a  wise  leader,  she  keeps  her- 
self in  the  background  as  much  as  possible,  throw- 
ing upon  her  girls  a  progressive  responsibility  for 
group  plans  and  group  decisions.  In  their  patrol 
meetings,  the  girls  have  a  chance  to  make  individ- 
ual or  group  suggestions  which  are  carried  by 
their  leader  to  the  court  of  honor  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  patrols  afford  endless  opportunities  for 
group  competitions  through  games,  songs,  and 
Scout  skills,  and  the  effort  is  constantly  made  to 
lead  them  through  these  to  the  larger  idea  of 
group  cooperations.  Scouting  for  both  boys  and 
girls  is  not  infrequently  criticised  for  making  too 
much  use  of  competition.  But  here  again,  it  seems 
to  me  to  exemplify  a  wise  practical  psychology. 
These  boys  and  girls  are  just  emerging  from  the 
individual  competitiveness  and  acquisitiveness  of 
later  childhood,  are  in  the  first  urge  of  group  loy- 
alties and  group  prides.  Working  for  the  patrol 
gives  these  interests  outlets  and  directions  and 
at  the  same  time  leads  them  on  to  more  social  uses 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  several  patrols  in 
some  undertaking  for  the  common  good,  with  a 
practical  allotment  of  responsibility.  Scouting, 
as  I  see  it,  should  begin  with  group  competitions ; 
it  should  never  leave  a  boy  or  girl  with  the  idea 
that  competition,  whether  individual  or  group,  is 
the  thing  to  be  most  admired.  Sharing,  not  win- 
ning, is  the  idea  at  the  heart  of  true  Scouting. 

SCOUTING  AND   THE   OUT-OF-DOORS 

Girl  Scouting,  like  all  other  programs  of  work 
with  girls  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  makes 
much  of  group  life  and  activities  out  of  doors. 
On  this  account,  we  are  sometimes  accused  by  the 
uninformed  of  making  girls  into  tomboys.  This 
does  not  unduly  distress  us,  since  a  girl  misses 
something  who  is  not  a  bit  of  a  tomboy  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen.  But,  as  you  all  recog- 
nize, the  encouragement  among  girls  of  Scout  age 
of  a  love  of  out  of  doors,  an  insight  into  the  ways 
of  out  of  doors,  and  an  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  out  of  doors  and  to  share  in  out-of- 
door  activities  rests  upon  a  far  more  fundamental 
principle  than  that.  Modern  invention,  modern 
machinery,  and  above  all,  modern  city  life  and 
its  standards  imposed  even  upon  the  country  have 
cut  our  boys  and  girls  off  from  their  age-long 
inheritance  of  discovering  and  using  simple 
things  to  meet  simple  needs.  For  uncounted 
{Continued  on  page  659) 
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In  any  discussion  of  recreational  activities  for 
girls,  it  becomes  necessary  to  classify  in  order 
that  we  may  discuss.  My  subject  has  been  limited 
to  "Recreational  Activities  for  Girls,  other  than 
Physical."  I  am  going  to  interpret  this  arbitrarily 
as  meaning  "other  than  organised  physical  activ- 
ity" such  as  sports  or  any  activities  which  fall 
under  the  general  name  of  Athletics. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  in  the  preparation  of 
this  talk  that  at  the  past  two  sessions  of  the  Rec- 
reation Congress,  we  have  spent  considerable  time 
in  discussing  the  things  which  girls  should  not  do. 
[t  has  been  brought  out  again  and  again  that  there 
was  a  danger  in  overstressing  the  physical  side  of 
girls'  activities,  that  the  element  of  competition  in 
which  the  attention  was  concentrated  on  winning 
might  lead  to  dangerous  results,  therefore  that  I 
should  devote  some  of  my  time  in  talking  about 
some  of  the  things  that  girls  could  do,  not  only 
were  permitted  to  do  by  the  laws  of  health  and 
ethics,  but  that  they  would  take  great  joy  in  doing. 

I  very  much  fear  that  what  I  have  to  say  will 
take  more  the  form  of  a  catalogue  with  illus- 
trations than  a  psychological  discussion  of  what 
it  is  proper  for  girls  to  do  and  what  it  is  not 
proper  for  girls  to  do,  for  the  longer  that  I  am 
connected  with  programs  for  girls  and  boys,  the 
harder  I  find  becomes  the  ability  to  define  just 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  proper. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  discussing 
with  a  neighbor,  who,  by  the  way,  had  never 
brought  up  any  children,  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  a  mother  of  a  family  meets  in  rearing  that 
family,  and  the  neighbor  said,  "It  seems  to  me 
very  simple ;  the  thing  is  right  or  it  is  wrong,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it." 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  in  selecting  various  types 
of  recreation,  that  we  have  to  consider  a  great 
deal  more  than  whether  a  thing  is  right  or  whether 
it  is  wrong.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  consider 
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whether  it  is  good  fun,  and  this  to  my  mind  is 
the  cardinal  test  of  any  form  of  recreation — 
whether  the  girls  enjoy  it,  whether  they  like  to  do 
it — for  if  they  do  not  like  to  do  it  no  amount  of 
persuasion  or  directive  leadership  on  the  part  of 
adults  is  going  to  keep  them  at  it. 

BY-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  HIKE 

Organization,  and  very  careful  organization, 
must  enter  into  group  recreation  of  all  sorts, 
whether  physical  or  otherwise.  We  have  sur- 
rounded all  athletic  sports  with  complicated  rules 
which  year  by  year  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
complicated,  but  there  must  be  a  minimum  of 
rules,  and  at  least  a  minimum  of  planning  if  we 
are  to  derive  all  the  best  possible  results  from 
even  such  a  simple  activity  as  taking  a  walk.  Per- 
sonally, I  used  to  take  long  tramps,  long  before 
the  word  "Hike"  entered  the  vocabulary  of  Amer- 
ica, but,  frankly,  I  have  never  yet  taken  a  walk 
merely  to  cover  distance  or  reach  a  certain  point 
within  a  certain  specified  time  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  covering  that  distance,  and  derived  any  great 
benefit  from  it.  If  it  is  purely  a  question  of  re- 
ducing weight  in  order  to  fit  oneself  for  strenuous 
athletic  exercise  such  as  football,  it  is  possible  to 
do  it  very  much  more  rapidly  than  by  walking, 
but  if  one  walks  and  looks  and  feels,  not  only 
with  the  hands  but  with  the  feet  as  well,  and 
listens,  one  is  bound  to  go  home  at  length  with 
stores  of  impressions  and  memories  and  new 
knowledge  that  one  certainly  did  not  have  on 
starting  out. 

Not  long  ago  in  a  description  of  a  cer- 
tain person,  the  author  had  this  to  say — that  she 
"walked  as  though  her  feet  hurt  her,  as  they  did." 
I  know  of  nothing  which  is  more  conducive  to 
unhappiness  than  sore  feet  on  a  walk,  and  they 
are  so  totally  unnecessary.  Not  only  the  physical 
anguish  entailed  at  the  time  but  the  bitter  mem- 
ories of  that  walk  last  for  so  long  a  time  after- 
wards that  one  has  to  wait  for  a  long  period  to 
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persuade  himself  that  walking  or  hiking  is  at  all 
worth  while. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  recreational  activity 
deserves  the  name  unless  the  game  spirit  or  the 
spirit  of  play  enters  into  it,  and  unless  it  pro- 
duces much  more  lasting  benefits  than  are  ap- 
parent at  the  time.  Take,  for  example,  a  planned 
hike  such  as  so  many  thousands  of  girls  and  boys 
are  taking  all  through  the  year.  It  requires,  of 
course,  as  I  said  before,  a  minimum  of  organiza- 
tion ;  the  objective  point  should  be  chosen,  though 
it  is  not  always  selected  before  the  start;  the 
kind  of  food  to  be  taken  along  and  its  preparation 
should  be  indicated;  the  kind  of  fire  to  be  built, 
which  is  a  corollary  of  the  kind  of  food  to  be 
taken;  the  type  of  country  to  be  traversed  is  to 
be  considered.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  group  ex- 
perience, and  not  the  experience  of  individuals, 
must  also  be  considered.  If  "a  chain  is  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link,"  a  group  of  hikers  can  proceed 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  natural  speed  of  its  slowest 
member.  The  faculties  of  observation  of  every 
member  of  the  group  can  be  inestimably  cultivated 
on  just  such  a  simple  hike.  What  do  the  girls 
see  as  they  go  along  ?  How  do  they  tell  about  what 
they  have  seen?  What  do  these  things  remind 
them  of?  Here  is  the  opportunity  for  absorbing 
a  knowledge  of  nature  at  first  hand. 

THE  STAR  GAZING  GROUP 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  us  consider  the  over- 
night hike  of  the  "star  gazing  groups"  that  the 
girls  at  all  of  the  Camp  Fire  camps  throughout 
the  country  are  encouraged  to  take,  when  they 
leave  the  base  camp  and  proceed  to  some  observa- 
tion point  which  commands  a  broad  sweep  of  the 
heavens.  Here  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  one  camp. 
Consulting  a  star  map,  the  various  planets  and 
constellations  are  located  after  darkness  falls. 
The  names  of  these  constellations  suggest,  of 
course,  the  mythology  from  which  they  sprang, 
which  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  storytelling 
about  the  camp  fire.  Second,  two  girls  being  left 
on  watch,  the  rest  go  to  sleep,  these  two  to  be  re- 
lieved at  an  appointed  time  by  two  others,  and 
at  two  in  the  morning  the  whole  group  is  again 
awake  to  observe  the  changing  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Two  others  go  on  watch,  and  so 
through  the  night  until  again  in  the  early  morning 
just  before  dawn  the  star  positions  are  again  ob- 
served, and  the  group  returns  to  camp  for  break- 
fast. 

No  girl  can  pass  through  an  experience  of  this 
sort,  if  the  group  is  properly  led,  without  having 


indelibly  impressed  on  her  memory  and  made  a 
part  of  her  life  experience,  a  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  heavens,  the  motions  of  the 
earth,  the  mythological  basis  of  the  star  names, 
nor  can  she  pass  through  such  an  experience  with- 
out having  her  imagination  deeply  stirred. 

It  has  been  my  personal  experience,  and  it  is 
reported  by  all  of  our  field  people,  that  an  interest 
in  nature  and  a  knowledge  of  nature  seems  to  be 
the  most  difficult  for  the  group  leader  to  impart 
to  her  girls.  This  is  one  method  of  doing  it,  and 
it  combines  a  near  approach  to  the  tremendous 
forces  of  the  universe,  a  knowledge  of  fire-build- 
ing, cooking,  woodcraft,  and  many  other  things. 

NEW  EMPHASIS  ON  GROUP  ACTIVITY  IN 
HANDCRAFT 

While  all  forms  of  handcraft  are  not  usually 
associated  in  our  minds  as  recreation,  yet  nearly 
all  of  them  naturally  fall  under  this  head — again, 
if  properly  directed ;  and  if  an  element  of  mystery 
is  attached  to  the  making  of  any  article  and  the 
whole  purpose  of  its  disposition  not  disclosed  at 
the  beginning  it  becomes  immensely  attractive  to 
the  normal  adolescent  girl.  Handcraft  has  grown 
to  be  so  inclusive  that  it  includes  among  perhaps 
one  hundred  other  things,  sewing,  weaving,  bas- 
ketry, jewelry  making,  wood-block  printing,  tie- 
dye  work,  pottery,  taxidermy,  wood  carpentry, 
and  most  of  the  subjects  which  fall  under  the 
general  head  of  "Manual  Training."  To  be  con- 
sidered recreational  by  any  normal  child,  the  job 
must  have  in  it  more  than  merely  making  some- 
thing. It  must  be  made  for  a  purpose,  and  if 
made  by  a  small  group,  it  is  just  so  much  more 
attractive  than  a  group  of  small  articles  made  by 
individuals. 

We  have  found  in  our  camps  during  the  past 
few  years  that  there  has  been  a  general  breaking 
away  from  an  interest  in  ordered  athletics  such 
as  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  and  other  forms  of 
activity,  and  that  our  leaders  are  getting  away 
from  the  idea  of  jewelry  making,  sewing,  and  the 
type  of  individual  manufacture  which  necessitates 
the  girl  remaining  in  one  place  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  usually  in  a  seated  position,  and 
working  on  one  relatively  small  object  until  that 
object  is  completed.  Such  things  as  the  building 
of  rustic  furniture,  the  stocking  of  museums  or 
aquariums,  the  building  of  fire-places  for  the 
whole  camp,  construction  of  open  shacks  and 
shelters,  tree  houses,  bows  and  arrows,  primitive 
cooking  utensils,  paddles  and  their  decoration, 
sun  dials,  are  receiving  an  increased  amount  of 
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attention.  They  require  continuous  activity  of 
the  whole  body  and  not  only  the  hands  and  brain. 
They  require  first  of  all  a  plan  which  must  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  which  is  in  itself  the 
very  best  kind  of  team  work. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  LEARN  TO  LOVE  ART  AND  NATURE 

Joseph  Lee  said  here  at  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress two  years  ago  that  every  child  had  the  right 
to  be  exposed  to  art  and  music.  I  would  extend 
this  a  step  beyond  and  say  that  every  child  has 
the  right  to  be  exposed  to  nature,  and  the  younger 
the  child  is  the  better.  If  we  wait  until  a  girl  has 
reached  the  age  of  sophistication,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  wean  her  away  from  those  things  in 
life  which  are  highly  artificial  and  complex  and 
admit  her  to  the  essential  simplicity  of  the  frater- 
nity of  nature.  It  is  extremely  easy  for  a  young 
child  to  look  upon  a  tree  or  a  bird  or  an  animal 
as  a  friend.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  as  that 
child  grows  older. 

So  many  of  the  sessions  to  be  held  during  this 
conference  have  to  do  with  various  phases  of  rec- 
reational life  of  the  children  and  adults  of  the 
community  other  than  physical,  such  as  Home 
Recreation,  Pageantry,  Drama  and  Music,  that 
I  pass  by  all  of  these  things  and  concentrate  here 
rather  on  the  necessity  for  program  and  plan  for 
any  type  of  recreation  which  is  to  be  indulged  in 
either  by  the  individual  or  the  group  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  any  goal. 

Is  CARING  FOR  CHILDREN   RECREATION? 

It  might  be  argued  that  caring  for  children 
could  not  ordinarily  be  recognized  as  recreation  by 
other  children  a  few  years  older.  However,  we 
have  found  by  a  long  experience  that  there  is 
nothing  which  more  appeals  to  the  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  than  the  care  of  young  children,  pro- 
vided she  is  given  some  sort  of  plan  but  is  allowed 
to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity  in  amusing  and 
teaching  the  younger  child.  There  are  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  simple  games  which  not 
only  make  for  mental  agility  but  are  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  girls  participating  in  them.  I  am 
speaking  entirely  now  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  the  various  leaders  in  our  own  organization 
have  done. 

In  one  city  not  long  ago  a  series  of  Cooks 
Tours  were  announced  and  the  day  on  which  they 
were  to  fall  was  given.  The  nature  of  these  tours 
was  not  at  the  time  disclosed.  When  the  girls  met 
at  their  headquarters,  they  found  that  a  visit  to 


some  historic  spot  or  county  or  city  institution 
had  been  arranged,  but  before  the  trip  started  at 
all,  they  were  given  an  itinerary  just  as  prepared 
by  Cooks  or  other  travel  bureaus,  containing  what 
they  were  to  see  and  the  schedule.  This,  in  itself, 
was  intriguing,  and  they  observed,  of  course, 
not  only  what  was  included  in  the  schedule,  but 
many  other  things  as  the  result  of  these  trips  has 
disclosed. 

THE  UNPLANNED  OFTEN  INTRIGUES 

Another  method  of  keeping  girls  out  of  doors 
and  at  the  same  time  cultivating  their  imagination 
and  their  faculties  of  observation  is  known  as  the 
"Penny  Hike"  in  which  the  leader  of  a  group 
starting  out  is  armed  with  a  penny  and  at  every 
cross  roads  or  turning,  the  leader  passes  the  penny 
to  one  girl  after  another  and  this  girl,  by  the  toss 
of  the  coin  and  whether  it  hits  heads  or  tails  up- 
permost, determines  the  route  which  the  party 
shall  take  from  that  point  on.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  predetermined  destination,  and  not 
only  do  the  girls  keenly  enjoy  not  knowing  just 
where  they  are  going,  but  keeping  track  of  the 
number  of  turns  taken  and  the  direction  and 
drawing  a  map  of  the  route  on  their  return  to  the 
starting  point  has  produced  many  amusing  as  well 
as  instructive  results. 

Instead  of  awarding  recognition  to  the  winner 
of  a  knot  tying  contest  in  the  form  of  a  prize  or 
a  tangible  award,  such  winners  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  over  the  teaching  of  others 
and  only  those  who  are  expert  and  have  outdis- 
tanced the  others  are  thus  distinguished.  Under 
this  head  also  fall  such  old  and  tried  friends  as 
mock  trials  and  debates,  but  these  programs 
should  always  have  in  them  an  element  of  the 
whimsical  if  not  the  broadly  humorous.  For  in- 
stance, not  long  since  a  group  of  girls  was  divided 
into  the  blondes  and  brunettes  and  were  told  to 
prepare  a  debate  on  bobbed  hair  versus  long  hair, 
and  the  girls  defending  the  side  of  the  long  hair 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  quoting  the  poets 
from  the  classics  to  the  moderns  on  feminine 
beauty  based  on  long  hair,  while  the  bobbed  hair 
advocates  defended  their  side  by  setting  forth 
how  much  more  hygienic  their  method  of  hair 
dressing  was. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  publication  of  the  Manual 
on  Organized  Camping  with  its  splendid  bibliog- 
raphy on  the  basis  of  program  making  and  to  the 
volume  "Games  and  Recreational  Methods,"  and 
to  the  publications  of  such  organizations  as  the 
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Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  and  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  we  are  no  longer  left  without  suggestions, 
entirely  dependent  upon  ourselves  for  various 
methods  of  recreation  for  the  adolescent.  We 
have  found  through  experience  that  it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  interest  girls  and  boys  in  all  of  the 
activities  of  any  ordered  program  through  in- 
formed leadership. 

There  is  no  question  any  longer — certainly  our 
experience  has  shown  us  this — that  we  are  not  at 
all  dependent  on  strenuous  athletic  exercise  any 
more  than  we  are  upon  drill  to  hold  the  continuous 
and  constructive  interest  of  a  group  of  girls. 


Basketball  for  Girls 

In  the  December  issue  of  Child  Health  Dr.  J. 
Anna  Norris,  Director  of  Department  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, discusses  the  Dangers  in  Basketball  and 
suggests  ways  of  making  the  game  safe  for  girls. 
"When  played  by  girls'  rules  and  under  proper 
conditions,"  says  Dr.  Norris,  "basketball  is  adapted 
for  use  by  the  girl  of  average  strength  and  vital- 
ity, provided  she  is  physically  sound." 

Dr.  Norris  suggests  the  following  safeguards : 
"The  game  as  played  by  the  official  rules  for 
women  is  suitable  for  the  average  young  woman, 
provided  (1)  she  has  undergone  a  physical  exam- 
ination which  has  pronounced  her  sound;  (2)  the 
instructor  or  coach  supervising  practice  and  play 
keeps  run  of  the  physical  reaction  during  the  game 
and  afterwards,  and  confines  the  personnel  of  the 
group  to  those  who  show  no  undue  or  postponed 
fatigue  or  signs  of  heart  embarrassment  such  as 
pallor,  breathlessness  or  weakness;  (3)  no  girl 
practices  or  plays  during  the  first  three  days  of 
her  menstrual  period;  (4)  the  practice  periods  as 
well  as  the  game  are  under  strict  supervision  so 
that  the  time  limits  shall  be  enforced  and  the  rules 


of  the  game  lived  up  to  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter 
(many  college  girls  report  that  while  in  high 
school  they  were  allowed  to  practice  an  hour  or 
more  at  a  time)  ;  and  (5)  the  instructor  or  coach 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  by  girls'  rules  and 
believes  in  them. 

"Such  a  group,  if  free  from  the  worry  of  pub- 
lic competition,  should  benefit  by  all  the  fine  physi- 
cal and  character  training  to  which  the  game  at 
its  best  contributes :  organic  power,  a  body  under 
alert  control,  emotional  balance,  self-control  in 
trying  emergencies,  poise  in  victory  or  defeat, 
self-subordination  for  the  good  of  the  team,  co- 
operation, leadership  and  loyalty,  and  an  attitude 
of  innate  good  sportsmanship. 

"Girls'  athletics  will  only  rise  to  the  educational 
and  recreational  value  of  which  they  are  capable 
when  they  break  away  from  the  ideal  of  following 
boys'  and  men's  athletics. 

"Women's  basketball  is  not  a  weak,  emascu- 
lated form  of  men's  basketball,  but  is  a  different 
game,  just  as  indoor  baseball  is  a  different  game 
from  league  baseball.  The  sooner  the  official 
women's  rules  become  universally  adopted  for 
girls  and  women,  the  readier  will  be  the  recog- 
nition of  the  desirability  of  basketball  for  women." 


A  Coming  Convention. — The  Eastern  Dis- 
trict Conference  of  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  will  be  held  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  April  16-18.  The  following  individuals  are 
serving  on  the  Program  Committee:  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Keene,  State  Director  of  Health  Education, 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman ;  Miss  Florence  A. 
Somers,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Physical 
Education  for  Massachusetts ;  and  Herman  J. 
Norton,  Director  of  Health  Education,  Rochester, 
New  York.  Mr.  Norton  has  also  been  appointed 
as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  to  look  after 
the  organization  plans  for  the  Convention. 


A  recent  report  on  juvenile  delinquency  in  Georgia  showed  that  prisoners  now  on  the  State 
prison  farm  and  on  county  road  gangs,  include  one  boy  of  11  years,  two  of  12,  five  of  13,  thirteen 
of  14,  and  thirteen  of  15.  Practically  half  of  the  entire  list  of  more  than  3,100  were  in  their 
twenties. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  country  indicate  the  large  number  of  individuals  in  our  prisons 
who  are  young  boys  and  young  girls,  and  the  necessity  of  better  training  in  the  use  of  leisure 
time  and  more  wholesome  opportunity  for  recreation. 

We  cannot  neglect  to  provide  the  opportunities  for  wholesome  outdoor  and  indoor  recreation 
without  sooner  or  later,  as  a  community,  paying  the  consequences. 
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On  January  9,  Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins,  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  died  suddenly  in  Phila- 
delphia, while  attending  a  series  of  meetings  in 
which  she  was  taking  an  active  part. 

Mrs.  Higgins'  activities  throughout  her  long 
life  of  service  were  many  and  varied,  and  her  per- 
sonality and  power  have  influenced  deeply  a  num- 
ber of  social  and  civic  movements.  The  chief 
contribution,  however,  was  to  the  Parents  and 
Teachers  Movement,  both  as  President  for  eight 
years  of  the  Massachusetts  State  branch  and  as 
President  from  1920-23  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Under  Mrs.  Higgins' 
leadership  the  membership  of  this  group  was  in- 
creased to  more  than  half  a  million. 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  recrea- 
tion movement.  Not  only  was  she  ever  ready  to 
think  and  plan  for  her  home  city  in  Worcester, 
but  her  thought  went  out  also  to  the  children  of 
the  entire  country.  Cheerfully  and  gladly  she 
helped  in  raising  money  for  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America.  The  last 
communication  received  from  her  two  days  before 
her  death  contained  the  announcement  that  she 
was  looking  forward  to  visiting  the  Community 
Recreation  Training  School  in  Chicago  at  the  end 
of  January. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mrs.  Higgins  has  at- 
tended the  Recreation  Congresses  and  all  who 


came  in  contact  with  her  there  remember  her  gra- 
cious personality,  her  friendliness  and  the  keen 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  participated  in  all 
events  of  the  Congress.  The  games  and  demon- 
strations, the  singing,  the  spirit  with  which  the 
delegates  came  together,  were  all  a  source  of  real 
joy  and  inspiration  to  her.  She  often  expressed 
the  wish  that  in  every  city  of  America  there  might 
be  more  social  gatherings,  more  community  cele- 
brations, more  music  and  drama,  more  getting  to- 
gether on  the  part  of  the  people  from  many  walks 
of  life,  for  out  of  it  all,  she  felt,  would  come  a 
finer,  happier  life  for  America. 

Up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  her  death  she  was 
busy  and  active  in  civic  affairs.  Mrs.  Higgins 
herself  so  radiated  happiness  that  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  her  with  sadness  even  though  she  has 
gone  from  us.  

Aiding  in  the  Physical  Edu- 
cation Program 

The  New  York  State  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  is  helping  to  promote 
a  constructive  physical  education  program  by  is- 
suing a  pamphlet  entitled  A  Constructive  Physical 
Education  Program — Read — Consider — Follow. 
This  interesting  little  pamphlet  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  schedule  and  time  requirements  for 
physical  education  in  New  York  State,  a  statement 
of  the  aims  of  physical  education,  a  number  of 
questions  pertinent  to  the  responsibility  of  citi- 
zens and  definite  suggestions  regarding  the  steps 
which  individual  Parent-Teacher  Association 
groups  can  take  to  help. 

The  following  score  card  has  been  prepared  and 
sent  out : 

SCORE  CARD 

School City Date 

Reported   by   chairman 

Equipment:  Score 

Does  school  have  at  least  30  sq.  ft.  of  available 

play  space  for  each  child  ?  

Is  there  suitable  indoor  play  space? 

High  School  Gymnasium  (size) 

Grade      School      Gymnasium     or      Playroom 

(size)    

Sanitation : 

Is    the    School    well    lighted  ? Ven- 
tilated ? Properly  heated  ? 

Sanitary  ? Janitor     Service    Ade- 
quate ? 

Physical  Education  Program: 

A.  Physical    Examination.      Is    there    physical 
examination  by  doctor  once  a  year  ? 

Is  it  followed  up  ? 

Health  Inspection.    Is  there  Health  Inspec- 
tion by  each  teacher,  every  day  ? 

Health  Club.     Have  you  a  Health  Club,  or 
League,  or  Crusaders  ?  

B.  Drill.     Is  two-minute  drill  given  four  times 

daily  in  every  class  ? 
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Posture.  Is  every  child  marked  on  posture, 
and  is  good  posture  taught  ? . '. 

C.  Hygienic    Instruction.     Is    hygiene    taught 
happily  and  effectively  at  least  twenty  min- 
utes a  week  ? 

D.  Time.    Does  every  child  get :    (a)  At  least 
two   hours   active   exercise   every   week   in 
school    time    under   expert    school    instruc- 
tion?  

(b)    And  three  or  more   hours'   additional 

time  in  or  outside  of  school  hours  ? 

Games.    Do  all  children  know  at  least  one 

group  game  for  each  year  of  age? 

Folk  Games.     Does  every  girl  know  at  least 

one  folk  game  for  each  year  of  age? 

Singing  Games.     Does  every  primary  child 

know  four  singing  games  ? 

Games,  Athletics.  Does  every  grammar 
school  child  have  a  team  game  twice  a 

week  ? 

Does  every  adolescent  pupil  belong  to  some 

athletic  team  ? 

Outside  Activities.  Does  every  child  over 
12  years  of  age  participate  in  Recreation 
Club,  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls  or  Girl 

Scouts,  or  equivalent  in  social  activity? 

Are  special  recreational  and  corrective  ac- 
tivities provided  for  those  physically  handi- 
capped pupils  unable  to  take  part  in  the 

regular  program? 

TOTAL 
Use  the  following  scale  for  marking  cards : 

Not  done  

Done,   but  irregularly 

Done  fairly  well 

Done  well  

Perfect  and  agreeing  with  State  Laws 

Send  to  State  Chairman  by 


In  addition  to  the  pageants,  and  musical  num- 
bers participated  in  by  adults,  a  large  number  of 
school  children  in  costume  took  part  in  various 
folk  dances,  and  artistic  drills.  Three  oriental 
plays  were  given,  one  a  Mohammedan  extrava- 
ganza, a  Hindu  drama  and  a  romantic  comedy  by 
Rabindranath  Tagore. 

Through  its  efforts  the  League  of  Neighbors 
aims  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  neighborliness 
among  foreign  groups. 
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International  Neighbors' 
Festival 

The  League  of  Neighbors  of  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  conducted  an  International  Neighbors' 
Festival  in  the  Elizabeth  Armory,  November 
13-16. 

The  occasion  was  the  gathering  together  of  the 
many  nationalities  representative  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Elizabeth.  Delegations  from  various  na- 
tional and  religious  groups  gave  presentations  of 
songs  and  folk  dances  peculiar  to  their  native 
lands.  The  beautiful  and  colorful  costumes  added 
to  the  spectacle. 

The  Armory  was  decorated  with  flags  of  all 
nations,  and  under  the  galleries  were  booths  dis- 
playing the  handiwork  of  various  countries. 
Among  those  contributing  to  the  program  of  the 
Festival  were  the  Croatians,  Filipinos,  Rus- 
sians, Negroes,  Germans,  Jewish,  Portuguese, 
Polish,  Norwegians,  Chinese,  Ukrainians  and 
various  American  groups. 


Recreation  Life  for  Girls 

(Continued  from  page  638) 

easily  mastered.  I  think  we  can  get  copies  of  them 
also  for  groups  wanting  them. 

I  am  sure  that  you,  as  well  as  I,  can  think  of 
many  other  games  which  could  be  used  in  this  less 
vigorous  way,  or  adapted  to  these  less  strenuous 
purposes.  And  all  of  the  games  I  have  mentioned 
are  ones  which  can  be  used  by  participants  through 
the  years  after  they  leave  the  school  or  the  play- 
ground— no  mean  consideration  in  judging  of 
their  recreational  values. 

The  Playground  Association  is  making  so  much 
of  this  less  highly  organized  game  material  avail- 
able in  printed  form.  The  Women's  Division  of 
the  N.  A.  A.  F.  is  working  to  develop  its  use  more 
widely  in  the  girls'  and  women's  field,  to  which 
these  games  are  so  well  suited.  It  would  take  only 
a  very  little  effort  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
playground  leaders  and  others  to  discover  some 
of  the  possibilities,  and  to  put  them  into  active 
and  popular  use  in  their  groups,  instead  of  depend- 
ing so  largely  for  their  games  on  basket  ball,  for 
example,  which  is  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
sports  in  which  girls  take  part,  and  one  which  is, 
after  all,  suited  to  the  physical  capacities  of  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  them. 

This  problem  of  making  more  ample  and  inter- 
esting provision  in  programs  for  girls  of  lesser 
strength  and  lesser  skill  is  one  of  the  big  jobs 
which  all  leaders  of  girls'  athletics  are  having  to 
face  at  this  moment,  and  it  is  one  to  which  play- 
ground leaders  have  an  especially  large  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  important  contribution.  It  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  very  real  pieces  of  work  which 
they  can  do,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  not  fail 
in  it. 


"Play  together,  play  to  win,  make  sacrifice  hits  whenever  necessary." 

— From  address  by  Dr.  John   McDowell,   Secretary  Presbyterian   Board  of  National   Missions. 

It  is  significant  that  so  many  men  in  their  public  addresses  are  using  recreation  terms. 
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Near  East  Children  Need 
Play 

The  report  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  Near 
East  issued  by  the  Near  East  Relief  contains  a 
section  on  the  importance  of  play  which  is  espe- 
cially significant,  representing  as  it  does  the  opin- 
ion of  a  number  of  well-known  educators  : 

"The  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop  initia- 
tive, self-reliance,  insight,  individuality,  love  of 
work,  persistence,  tolerance,  ability  to  cooperate 
and  numerous  moral  qualities  such  as  honesty, 
sense  of  fair  play.  The  means  for  developing 
these  are  school  instruction,  work  and  play.  In 
point  of  time  play  takes  precedence  over  the  other 
two  and  throughout  the  early  years  of  childhood 
is  probably  of  equal  importance  with  them.  It  is 
the  one  method  to  which  the  child  takes  instinct- 
ively and  will  carry  on  largely  without  adult  assist- 
ance. Yet  with  adult  guidance  and  training  play 
can  become  a  most  important  means  of  education. 
Especially  where  children  live  in  large  groups,  as 
in  the  orphanages,  where  self-reliance  is  devel- 
oped with  great  difficulty  and  where  initiative  and 
individuality  are  at  a  discount,  should  play  be 
relied  upon  to  a  large  extent  to  develop  qualities 
otherwise  latent. 

"For  children  who  have  passed  through  such 
harrowing  experiences  as  these  orphans,  play  has 
a  great  additional  value,  that  they  may  not  always 
look  upon  the  world  with  fear  and  horror.  There 
was  opportunity  for  play  given  everywhere.  It 
did  not  seem  to  the  writer  that  any  institution, 
with  possibly  one  exception,  developed  the  play 
activities  of  the  children  as  fully  as  should  have 
been  done.  In  two  or  three  instances  there  were 
play  experts  at  work,  but  the  number  of  children 
was  so  great  that  the  program  did  not  seem  to 
get  over.  On  the  afternoons  free  from  shop  and 
school  it  seemed  odd  to  see  the  children  by  hun- 
dreds take  to  sewing  and  knitting  and  practically 
none  of  them  play.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to 
develop  a  program  and  I  recognize  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  numbers,  but  I  would  strongly 
urge  that  in  many  institutions  a  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  both  on  free  play  and  games, 
and  that  a  full  program  on  these  lines  be  worked 
out  that  would  reach  every  child,  and  that  the 
gymnastics  and  calisthenics  which  have  been  so 
well  developed  in  several  places  be  replaced  in  so 
far  as  possible  with  more  of  play  and  games.  It 
is  not  impossible  to  work  out  a  program  along 
these  lines  even  in  the  institutions  which  have 
5,000  children." 


Recreation  and  the  Labor 
Movement 

Samuel  Gompers,  whose  recent  death  is  so 
widely  mourned,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  rec- 
reation movement  and  in  the  provision  of  whole- 
some play  for  the  leisure  time  of  the  worker. 
At  the  1924  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  held  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  the  follow- 
ing report  was  submitted  by  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil and  adopted  by  the  convention : 

"The  Executive  Council  again  desires  to  call 
attention  to  its  report  of  last  year  and  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  convention  on  the  important 
subject  of  constructive  recreation  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  working  people  but  especially  in  relation 
to  the  children  of  America.  The  report  and  reso- 
lutions both  endorsed  the  Community  Service  of 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  which  is  striving  to  aid  cities  and  towns 
everywhere  to  do  their  full  duty  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  and  proper  administration  of  play- 
grounds, athletic  fields  and  community  centers  for 
young  and  old. 

"Since  the  1923  convention,  eleven  international 
and  state  labor  bodies  opened  their  convention 
doors  to  a  speaker  from  that  Association  who 
pointed  out  the  national  need  of  improvements 
and  extension  of  community  recreation  provisions 
and  the  ways  in  which  organized  labor  could  help. 

"The  Executive  Council  again  endorses  this 
valuable  movement  and  commends  it  as  worthy  of 
commanding  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  our 
affiliated  bodies.  For  in  taking  part  in  such  work 
organized  labor  is  recognizing  the  fundamental 
value  of  play  in  the  right  development  of  child 
life,  physically,  socially,  esthetically  and  in  its 
training  for  sound  citizenship.  Through  super- 
vised recreation  we  can  help  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  disease,  nervous  breakdown  and  moral  delin- 
quency in  the  United  States,  thereby  in  return 
cutting  down  the  enormous  cost  of  public  care  of 
the  victims  of  these  troubles. 

"In  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  workers  for 
wholesome  recreation  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  industry  is  carried  on  today  with- 
in doors,  requires  the  utilization  of  only  the  small 
muscles  for  the  most  part  and  consists  of  minute 
processes,  all  of  which  means  that  on  the  job  the 
worker  gets  little  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  little 
exercise  of  the  major  muscles  of  the  body,  the 
lungs  and  heart  and  that  he  derives  meagre,  if  any, 
creative  satisfaction  from  his  hours  of  daily  toil. 

"The  results  of  all  this  are  revealed  in  the  mor- 
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tality  statistics  for  the  so-called  degenerative  dis- 
eases of  heart,  liver,  stomach,  nerves  and  kidneys. 
They  are  altogether  too  high,  and  unnecessarily  so. 
"Workers  must  take  more  recreation  during  the 
greater  leisure  which  they  have  gained  through 
the  shorter  work  day.  Here  is  their  great  oppor- 
tunity to  conserve  and  increase  their  health,  vital- 
ity, efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  to  get  more 
joy  out  of  life.  They  should  make  use  of  every 
community  facility  that  exists  in  their  cities  and 
actively  aid  in  their  extension  and  perfection  until 
all  the  people  of  all  ages  are  served  thereby." 


Use  of  Platoon  Plan  Rapidly  Extending.— 

Nine  cities  have  recently  notified  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Interior  Department  that  they 
have  organized  schools  on  the  platoon  or  work- 
study-play  plan.  This  makes  seventy-two  cities 
in  all  in  which  such  schools  are  maintained.  One 
out  of  every  six  cities  with  a  population  of  30,000 
or  more  has  schools  conducted  on  this  plan.  Of 
the  great  cities  of  the  country,  Detroit  has  80 
platoon  schools ;  Philadelphia  has  43 ;  Pittsburgh, 
38;  Dallas,  27;  Birmingham,  23;  St.  Paul,  18; 
Newark  and  Akron,  17  each;  Sacramento,  13; 
and  Dayton,  8. 

From  Barn  to  Clubhouse. — The  boys  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  had  been  meeting 
during  the  past  year  in  a  small  room  in  the  Com- 
munity House  which  was  proving  altogether  in- 
adequate to  their  needs.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  the  boys  and  the  director  of  Community 
Service,  in  talking  over  their  plans  together,  hit 
upon  the  happy  scheme  of  changing  an  old  barn 
in  back  of  the  lot  into  a  clubhouse  to  be  used  for 
club  meetings  for  the  boys  and  for  neighborhood 
gatherings.  The  boys  gathered  at  the  barn  for 
a  number  of  nights  and  by  lantern  light  they  tore 
out  the  old  stable  and  partition,  cleaned  up  the 
rubbish  and  began  their  work  of  reconstruction. 


After  Forty  Get  a  Hobby 

Dr.  Lewellyn  F.  Barker,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Medicine  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
former  physician-in-chief  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore,  believes  play  is  potent  to  keep 
the  middle-aged  man  fit  instead  of  letting  old  age 
win  years  before  it  has  a  right.  Reasonable  diet, 
sufficient  sleep  and  a  hobby  make  up  Dr.  Barker's 
prescription. 

"It  is  an  easy  thing  to  tell  a  man  'not  to  worry,' 
but  he  is  likely  to  reply  with  the  question :  'How 
can  I  stop  it?'  Recreation  offers  a  means.  Every 
man  should  have  at  least  one  or  two  hobbies  to 
divert  his  mind  and  to  relax  the  tension  of  busi- 
ness cares.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  I  am  told,  en- 
gaged in  public  speaking  primarily  as  a  hobby. 
In  order  to  prepare  his  dinner  speeches  it  was 
necessary  for  him  completely  to  forget  his  duties 
as  a  railroad  executive  as  soon  as  he  left  his  office. 
He  is  now  90  years  old.  He  is  still  serving  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Gardening,  fishing, 
an  interest  in  art,  music  or  books,  or  engaging  in 
some  social-welfare  activity  may  provide  a  fit 
hobby  for  the  man  who  would  find  public  speak- 
ing only  another  source  of  worry.  Every  man 
must  pick  his  own  hobby  through  inclination  *^A 
by  a  process  of  experimentation. 

"Play  is  the  best  kind  of  exercise,  but  the 
middle-aged  man  must  use  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  games  in  which  he  indulges.  Tennis  is 
good  exercise  for  the  man  of  40  who  is  content 
not  to  play  it  too  strenuously,  but  for  a  man  past 
40  golf  is  perhaps  better  fitted  to  his  needs.  Rid- 
ing and  walking  are  also  excellent  forms  of  exer- 
cise. 

"Calisthenic  exercises  will  do  much  toward 
keeping  a  man  in  condition,  but  calisthenics  should 
not  be  overdone.  Men  who  are  past  60  will  often 
find  that  the  exercises  best  fitted  to  their  needs 
are  simple  ones  that  can  be  performed  in  bed  while 
under  the  covers  and  out  of  danger  from  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

"But  real  play  is  the  thing  of  which  the  middle- 
aged  man  is  most  in  need.  He  should  give  a 
week-end  or  an  afternoon  each  week  to  recreation. 
He  will  find  it  will  pay  him  to  take  a  day  off  now 
and  then  and  to  make  semi-annual  vacations  a 
regular  practice — at  least  two  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer and  a  shorter  vacation  in  mid-winter.  The 
chief  object  of  these  vacations  should  be  to  get 
into  the  open  air  and  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  city  and  the  thoughts 
of  business." 


RU  SURE  AN  PLAY  PARK 
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Rusurban  Play  Park 

BY 
MABEL  E.   MACOMBER 

President  City  Playground  League  of  Nevy  York 
City 

In  one  of  the  oldest  home  and  business  sections 
of  Brooklyn,  on  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Ful- 
ton Street,  its  main  highway,  is  about  an  acre  of 
land,  .irregular  in  elevation,  which  will  in  all 
probability  soon  be  turned  into  a  beautiful  play 
park,  for  the  529  children  who  live  within  about 
700  feet  of  the  site,  and  who  have  within  a  square 
mile  only  two  other  spaces  in  which  to  play — very 
small,  unequipped,  vacant  lots. 

The  irregularity  of  the  property,  which  to  some 
critics  made  it  seem  unfit  for  a  playground,  has 
been  utilized  by  the  architect  to  make  it  unusually 
attractive.  The  general  plan  is  as  follows : 

An  old  estate  called  "Rusurban"  (country  in 
city)  was  divided,  and  the  rear,  or  Lefferts  Place 
side,  has  been  used  for  apartments.  The  Fulton 
Street  side  is  a  grassy  tree-shaded  terrace,  with 
a  wall  eight  feet  high  at  the  sidewalk  edge,  and 
a  broad  plateau  in  the  rear,  about  20  feet  wide. 
This  estate  is  about  one  half  of  the  proposed  play- 
ground, being  200  feet  frontage  on  Fulton  Street, 
and  105  feet  deep,  which  is  also  the  depth  of  the 
vacant  lot  adjoining.  The  terrace  is  entered  by  a 
gate  in  the  high  wall,  and  stone  steps,  which  are 
repeated  twice  in  the  flagged  walk  leading  to  the 
rear.  The  architect's  plans  call  for  the  flagging 
and  levelling  of  the  rear  plateau  in  pergola  effect, 
with  lavatories  at  the  end  against  the  Gas  Office 
Building  at  the  right  end ;  and  with  rooms  for  staff 
offices  at  the  other  end  of  the  pergola.  This  per- 
gola will  be  useful  for  daily  play,  games  and 
dances,  and  also  for  pageants,  which  would  have  a 
splendid  setting,  and  would  be  seen  well  from  the 
street  and  other  parts  of  the  ground.  Here,  too,  in 
summer,  might  be  apparatus  for  informal  shower- 
ing of  the  children.  The  remainder  of  the  estate 
may  well  be  kept  in  its  present  beautiful  park  like 
aspect,  with  the  addition  of  several  flagged  walks. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  space  at  the  right  of  the 
central  walk  be  reserved  for  tiny  tots  and  their 
mothers ;  the  part  at  the  end  to  be  equipped  with 
baby  swings,  and  some  benches.  The  section  at 
the  left  is  to  be  used  by  girls,  who  will  also  play 


in  the  pergola.    A  few  swings  might  be  added  to 
the  girls'  side. 

The  other  half  of  the  site,  separated  from  the 
Rusurban  section  by  a  vacant  lot,  is  the  Beams 
estate,  on  the  corner,  extending  back  on  the  Clas- 
son  Avenue  side  240  feet.  The  part  of  this  estate 
on  Classon  Avenue,  including  about  100  feet 
frontage  on  Fulton  Street,  is  a  beautiful  garden 
with  walks,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  fountain. 
This  garden  was  left  by  the  Beams  family  to  be 
cared  for  by  a  florist,  who  has  a  store  on  the 
estate  next  the  garden,  for  a  ten  year  period,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood.  This  period  has 
just  expired.  The  store  is  in  a  small  two-story 
brick  building,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  a  green- 
house. It  is  felt  that  the  garden  should  be  kept 
just  as  it  is  for  a  beauty  spot  and  place  of  rest. 
Plans  for  the  store  building  involve  its  being 
turned  into  a  little  club  house  for  children,  and 
for  evening  use  by  young  employed  people  for 
dramatic  activities.  Beyond  this  store,  toward  the 
Rusurban  estate,  is  a  large  long  green-house,  ex- 
tending to  the  back  of  the  lot.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  green-house  could  be  covered  with  a  skeleton 
frame-work,  with  glass  partitions,  for  winter  use, 
and  with  an  awning  for  warm  weather.  Equipped 
in  this  way,  it  would  provide  a  splendid  game  and 
dance  pavilion. 

Between  this  long  green-house  and  the  vacant 
lot  is  a  space,  the  termination  of  the  Beams  es- 
tate, 20  feet  in  width — this  being  the  width  of  the 
lot  as  well.  It  is  planned  to  throw  these  two  20 
foot  spaces  together,  both  being  at  street  level,  and 
fence  the  combined  space  (105x40)  for  a  boys' 
play  yard.  A  walk  extending  around  the  four 
sides  would  form  a  fine  practice  running  track, 
and  be  useful  for  other  forms  of  play ;  the  center 
being  reserved  for  ball  games,  and  possibly  some 
movable  apparatus.  At  the  rear  of  this  play 
yard,  the  architect  has  suggested  a  tool  house, 
whose  use  for  small  boys  need  not  be  explained. 

Because  the  Rusurban  estate  was  8  feet  or  10 
feet  higher  than  the  adjacent  property,  it  was  felt 
by  some  that  its  use  as  a  playground  was  impos- 
sible. The  architect's  plans,  however,  have  proved 
this  to  be  no  obstacle,  since  it  is  designed  to  have 
a  fence  dividing  the  high  from  the  low  part,  with 
a  gate  and  steps  for  use  when  desired.  A  play- 
ground of  this  kind,  with  its  unusual  arrangement, 
has  possibilities,  not  only  for  intensive  useful- 
ness, but  as  a  beauty  spot  in  the  neighborhood. 

On  September  twenty-sixth  last,  the  Board  of 
Estimate  passed  a  resolution  initiating  proceedings 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  property. 
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City  Playground  League 

Celebrates  Its  Sixteenth 

Birthday 

On  the  evening  of  December  17th,  the  City 
Playground  League  of  New  York  celebrated  its 
sixteenth  birthday  with  a  birthday  party  given 
in  the  Roosevelt  House  at  28  East  30th  Street, 
New  York.  There  were  about  125  people  present. 
Those  who  attended  were  allowed  to  view  the 
various  rooms  of  this  House,  with  its'  many  re- 
minders of  that  great  President  who  was  such  a 
lover  of  outdoor  life.  In  the  auditorium  of  the 
top  floor  the  League  held  its  meeting  which  began 
with  enthusiastic  community  singing  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Ford  of  the  Brooklyn  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Then  followed  a  short  motion  pic- 
ture, showing  the  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Miss  Mabel  Macomber,  President  of  the  League, 
in  a  fifteen  minute  paper  outlined  most  interest- 
ingly the  problems  and  accomplishments  of  the 
sixteen  years  of  the  League's  existence.  Mrs. 
Marie  Robbins,  President  of  the  Playground 
Directors'  Association,  spoke  of  the  equipment 
which  a  playground  director  should  have  and 
urged  that  playground  directors  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  in  salary  and  in  other  considera- 
tions with  school  kindergarteners. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Miss  Rogers,  Vice- 
President  of  the  League,  was  unanimously  passed. 
This  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
volunteer  committee,  including  a  kindergarten 
member,  a  physical  education  member  and  a  civic 
affairs  member,  be  requested  to  visit  some  of  the 
best  of  New  York  playgrounds  with  their  super- 
visors and  the  President  of  the  League  and  draw 
up  a  plan  which  they  should  present  to  the  city 
authorities  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  own 
playgrounds,  and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  have 
the  civil  service  authorities  raise  the  standard  of 
requirements  of  playground  directors  to  include 
high  school  and  normal  training. 

Following  this  the  listeners  were  transformed 
into  children  by  Miss  Florence  Redfield,  President 
of  the  Readers'  Club,  who  in  her  charming  man- 
ner gave  a  scene  from  Peter  Pan.  Then  came 
games  which  started  with  the  making  of  tissue 
paper  hats  which  were  worn  by  each  member  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  At  the  end  of  the 
frolic,  the  City  Playground  League  Birthday  Cake 
was  lighted  and  cut  and  punch  was  served.  Every- 
one made  a  wish — we  can  well  imagine  it  was  for 
the  long  life  of  the  Playground  League — and  blew 


out  her  candle.  Thus  with  a  host  of  well-wishers 
the  City  Playground  League  started  on  its  seven- 
teenth year  of  service. 


Resolutions     from     the 

Eleventh  Recreation 

Congress,  Atlantic 

City,  New  Jersey 

October  16-21,  1924 

Whereas  the  National  Recreation  Congress  has 
heard  with  interest  the  official  report  of  the  re- 
cent investigation  of  municipal  aid  to  music  in 
this  country,  which  shows  that  while  310  munici- 
palities appropriate  annually  nearly  two  million 
dollars  for  music,  283  other  cities  spend  nothing 
at  all  for  municipal  music,  and 

Whereas  this  investigation  reveals  a  condition 
that  calls  for  the  extension  of  the  progressive 
recognition  by  the  city  governments  of  the  power 
of  music  in  building  citizenship  and  community 
morale,  be  it 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Recreation 
Congress  that  the  various  municipal  governments 
should,  in  the  expansion  of  their  recreation  pro- 
grams, give  increasing  attention  to  the  question  of 
municipal  appropriations  which  shall  aid  in  meet- 
ing the  city's  growing  musical  needs  in  the  pro- 
viding of  such  activities  as  open-air  band  con- 
certs, a  community  orchestra,  municipal  organ 
recitals,  a  civic  auditorium,  community  singing, 
civic  opera  or  other  musical  activities  which  may 
be  needed  to  enrich  that  city's  community  life, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  cooperate  during  the  coming  year 
with  the  effort  to  bring  about  more  encourage- 
ment of  music  by  the  municipal  governments  of 
our  country. 

Resolved  that  our  enthusiastic  thanks  be  ex- 
tended to  the  speakers  and  to  all  those  who  helped 
to  make  the  Eleventh  Recreation  Congress  so 
great  a  success,  for  their  messages  of  inspiration 
and  council. 

Resolved  further  that  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  the  Congress  be  poured  out  to  those  speakers 
who  were  deprived  by  cruel  chairmen  of  their 
constitutional  and  inalienable  rights  more  fully 
to  occupy  our  leisure  time,  if  there  was  any. 
Resolved  that  the  exhibits  added  greatly  to  the 
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educational  and  suggestive  value  of  the  Congress 
and  that  we  thank  the  exhibitors  personally  for 
the  care  with  which  their  exhibits  were  prepared 
and  presented. 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Congress  be 
extended  to  the  management  and  staff  of  the 
Haddon  Hall-Chalfonte  for  the  way  in  which 
every  need  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  delegates 
was  cheerfully  met. 

Resolved  that  the  National  Recreation  Congress 
express  to  Atlantic  City  its  deep  appreciation  of 
the  wholehearted  hospitality  shown  by  its  people 
in  every  relationship  springing  from  the  Congress 
and  recalling  the  happy  experience  of  the  former 
Congress  held  here  in  1922. 

Resolved  that  the  National  Recreation  Congress 
express  thanks  and  appreciation  to  those  who  di- 
rected and  participated  in  the  dramatic  demonstra- 
tions of  one  act  plays  of  high  character  and  of 
the  Pageant  of  the  Beatitudes,  the  inspiration 
from  which  should  result  in  great  impetus  to 
dramatic  activities  in  all  our  communities. 

Resolved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
all  those  who  led  and  participated  in  the  demon- 
trations  of  music,  games,  folk  dancing,  and  life 
saving. 

Resolved  that  The  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress extend  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  news- 
papers and  news  agencies  for  their  splendid  help 
in  publishing  locally  and  throughout  America 
such  complete  and  sympathetic  accounts  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Congress. 

Whereas  station  WHAR  of  the  Seaside  Hotel 
extended  the  courtesy  of  six  radio  talks  on  Recrea- 
tion by  delegates  to  the  Eleventh  Recreation  Con- 
gress on  October  16,  17,  and  18,  1924, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Congress  hereby  unani- 
mously extends  a  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  management  of  the  Seaside  House,  the 


operator  and  the  announcer  for  their  kindness  and 
cooperation,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  also  given  the  Radio  stations  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Port- 
land (Oregon),  Fort  Worth,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Troy  (New  York),  which  broadcast  advance 
messages  on  the  Recreation  Congress. 


George  Eastman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
cently added  $3,000,000  to  the  endowment  fund 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music.  Mr.  Eastman 
believes  that  with  the  increase  in  leisure  resulting 
from  shorter  working  hours,  music  will  bear  an 
increasingly  vital  part  in  human  life.  Mr.  East- 
man is  quoted  as  saying: 

"I  am  not  a  musician.  I  come  pretty  near  to 
being  a  miserable  moron,  because  I  am  unable  to 
whistle  a  tune,  to  carry  a  tune  or  to  remember  a 
tune. 

"But  I  love  to  listen  to  music,  and  in  listening 
I've  come  to  think  it  a  necessary  part  of  life.  In 
other  words,  for  a  well-rounded  life  one  must 
have  music.  Furthermore,  music  offers  the  best 
way  of  using  time.  As  leisure  increases  through 
shortening  work  hours  the  use  of  music  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary.  There  are  no  draw- 
backs to  music.  You  can't  have  too  much  of  it. 
There  is  no  residual  bad  effect  as  from  over-in- 
dulgence in  other  things." 

Few  men  have  ever  stated  the  fundamental 
human  necessity  for  play  and  recreation  better 
than  has  Mr.  Eastman,  and  the  reason  has  been 
that  Mr.  Eastman  has  spoken  not  from  theory  but 
from  his  own  personal  experience. 
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Community  Music* 

Over  150  people  crowded  into  the  section  meet- 
ings devoted  to  instruction  in  the  art  of  song 
leading  and  to  the  demonstration  of  home-made 
musical  instruments.  Intensive,  practical  and 
helpful  meetings  were  held. 

Kenneth  Clark  of  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  gave  a  lesson  in  song  lead- 
ing in  3/4,  4/4  and  2/4  time  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  clean-cut  and  well-defined  leader- 
ship. 

Professor  Dykema  pointed  out  the  value  of  sim- 
ple, home-made  instruments  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
deeper,  more  satisfying  knowledge  of  music  and 
participation  in  it.  The  possibilities  which  lie  in 
the  development  of  simple  home  orchestras  were 
demonstrated  by  members  of  the  conference  who 
played  on  combs  and  harmonicas.  The  use  of  a 
ukelele  as  a  foundation  for  simple  music  and  as  a 
socializing  instrument  was  shown. 

To  show  how  easily  the  harmonica  may  be 
mastered,  a  boy  of  about  seven  years  of  age  was 
selected  from  the  audience  and  taught  how  to  blow 
single  notes,  chords  and  play  simple  tunes,  through 
the  right  position  of  the  tongue  and  the  proper 
holding  of  the  instrument. 

The  class  in  home-made  instruments  conducted 
by  Charles  C.  Weidemann  was  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  features  of  the  community  music  meet- 
ings. With  a  cross-cut  saw  and  a  pile  of  ordinary 
scrap  lumber,  Mr.  Weidemann  sawed  sticks  into 
various  lengths  which  when  tapped  with  a  mallet 
produced  different  sounds.  On  these  boards  laid 
flat  he  played  simple  tunes  to  illustrate  his  point 
that  there  is  music  in  everything.  The  mallets 
used  for  playing  the  tunes,  Mr.  Weidemann  ex- 
plained, are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some 
have  centers  of  cork  bound  with  string  and  yarn. 
In  other  instances  lead  or  rubber  is  used  for  the 
center.  All  have  handles  of  bamboo,  smooth  com- 
mon wicker  or  dowling. 

The  raising  or  lowering  of  tones  is  effected  by 


shaving  or  scooping  out  the  pieces  of  wood  in- 
stead of  sawing  them.  The  best  results  are  se- 
cured by  laying  the  wooden  pieces  over  a  board 
with  a  felt  or  cloth  laid  on  it,  supported  on  each 
end  by  a  support  similar  to  ordinary  box  ends. 
The  felt  acts  as  sonorous  insulation. 

Mr.  Weidemann  illustrated  the  principle  of  the 
string  instrument  by  taking  a  stick  about  four  feet 
long,  nailing  on  it  a  six-inch  cross  stick,  from 
which  he  stretched  about  two-thirds  up  the  longer 
stick  an  E  guitar  string.  The  string  was  stretched 
loosely  enough  to  permit  of  two  simple  bridges. 
For  the  bow  the  best  material  to  use  is  horsehair. 

Another  illustration  of  music  from  scraps  was 
the  construction  of  a  harp  from  rough  sticks,  with 
rubber  bands  stretched  to  different  tensions  and 
elevated.  The  best  effect  was  secured  by  placing 
below  the  harp  a  milk  bottle  partly  filled  with 
water.  This  acted  as  a  resonator  for  correspond- 
ing tone.' 


*Report    of    section    meetings,     Recreation    Congress,     October 
21,    1924 


A  first  prize  of  $350.00  and  a  second  prize  of 
$150.00  given  by  Joseph  Lee  will  be  awarded  by 
judges  chosen  by  the  Committee  on  Publicity 
Methods  in  Social  Work  for  the  best  one  act  play, 
from  the  standpoint  of  entertainment  value  and 
importance  of  social  message.  The  prize  win- 
ning plays  will  be  produced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  Denver  in  June,  1925.  Honorable  mention  will 
be  awarded  such  plays  as  may  be  recommended 
for  it  by  the  judges.  The  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity Methods  reserves  the  rights  to  produce  at 
Denver  any  other  play  submitted  in  the  contest  on 
payment  to  the  author  of  a  royalty  of  $10.00. 

The  final  judges  of  the  contest  are  Jane 
Addams,  Winchell  Smith,  Zona  Gale,  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Julia  Lathrop. 

Manuscripts  should  be  addressed  to  Paul  L. 
Benjamin,  Baldwin  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  contest  closes  on  February  15,  1925.  An- 
nouncement of  the  winning  play  will  be  made  on 
or  after  April  1st. 


I  feel  that  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  render  any  service  to  my  fellow  men  by  driving  home 
to  them  the  transcendent  and  vital  importance  of  the  proper  use  of  leisure  time  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  so. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  most  of  the  delinquency  of  children  and  the 
anti-social  conduct  of  adults  comes  from  a  non-constructive  or  unworthy  use  of  the  time  when 
they  are  having  a  "good  time." 

J  — W.   S.   Criswell,   Judge   of   Juvenile   Court,    Jacksonville,    Fla. 
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Long  Ball  as  Played  in  the 
West  Parks 

The  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners  have 
developed  a  set  of  rules  for  playing  long  ball, 
which  during  a  two-year  period  have  proved  very 
successful.  The  game  can  be  played  both  indoors 
and  out  of  doors,  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
distance  of  the  bases  and  the  size  of  the  ball  used. 
When  the  game  is  played  indoors,  the  16-inch  in- 
door ball  is  recommended  and  the  pitcher's  box 
should  be  twenty-three  feet  from  the  home  plate 
and  the  long  base  fifty  feet.  Out  of  doors  the 
14-inch  playground  ball  is  recommended,  the 
pitcher's  box  being  thirty  feet  from  the  home  plate 
and  the  long  base  seventy-five  feet. 

The  following  rules  govern  the  game : 
A  team  shall  consist  of  ten  players  and  substi- 
tutes, age  unlimited.     No  team  may  play  with  less 
than  six  players. 

The  field  includes  a  home  plate,  a  pitcher's  box 
and  a  long  base  where  the  second  base  is  ordinar- 
ily located.  The  long  base  shall  be  a  rectangle  six 
by  four  feet,  whose  long  near  edge  shall  be  fifty 
(50)  feet  from  the  center  of  home  plate.  The 
pitcher  shall  stand  behind  a  line  three  feet  long 
drawn  parallel  to  and  twenty-three  feet  from  a 
line  drawn  through  the  center  of  home  plate, 
which  is  one  foot  square.  A  lane  sixteen  feet  in 
width  shall  be  marked  between  long  base  and 
home  plate.  In  playing  out  of  doors,  the  pitcher's 
line  should  be  thirty  feet  and  the  long  base  should 
be  seventy-five  feet  distant  from  a  line  drawn 
through  the  center  of  the  home  plate. 

Equipment.  The  ball  (16  inches)  and  bat  shall 
be  the  same  as  used  in  indoor  baseball.  When 
played  out  of  doors,  however,  the  14-inch  play- 
ground ball  shall  be  used. 

The  game.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  to 
the  long  base  and  back  to  home  safely.  A  game 
shall  consist  of  nine  (9)  innings.  The  ball  shall 
be  thrown  under  hand  as  in  indoor  baseball  when 
played  indoors  but  may  be  thrown  over  hand  when 
played  out  of  doors. 

Batting  order.  Players  must  bat  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  Pitcher  (1),  Catcher  (2),  Fielders  on 
left  side  of  pitcher  3,  4,  5,  6;  Fielders  on  right 
•side  of  the  pitcher,  7,  8,  9,  10.  In  a  tournament 
players  must  wear  their  numbers. 

Batter  runs  on  a  fair  hit  ball ;  when  the  ball  is 
not  caught  on  a  third  strike. 

Batter  walks  to  long  base  without  being  tagged 
when  four  balls  are  called  on  him. 


A  fair  ball  is  any  batted  ball  alighting  in  the 
Fair  Area,  which  is  any  part  of  the  playing  field 
in  front  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  fore  edge  of 
home  plate. 

Batter  is  out  when  tagged  or  hit  by  a  batted 
or  thrown  ball,  while  running;  when  the  catcher 
catches  and  holds  the  ball  on  the  third  strike ;  when 
a  batted  fly  ball  is  caught  and  held  by  a  fielder; 
or  if  a  batter  throws  his  bat,  bats  out  of  order  or 
is  on  long  base  when  his  turn  comes  to  bat. 

Note:  Care  should  be  taken  in  throwing  the 
ball  at  a  runner  that  unnecessary  force  is  not  used 
and  that  the  runner  is  not  hit  in  the  face  or  any 
place  likely  to  cause  injury. 

Side  is  out  when  three  batters  or  runners  have 
been  put  out. 

Base  running.  Any  number  of  players  may 
stay  on  the  long  base  at  one  time  and  any  number 
may  run  to  home  base  at  the  same  time,  but  a 
runner  may  not  leave  the  long  base  while  the 
pitcher  stands  in  the  box  with  the  ball  in  hand, 
may  not  run  on  a  fly  caught  ball,  or  having  left 
the  base  in  an  attempt  to  reach  home,  return  to 
it.  A  runner  must  keep  within  the  sixteen  foot 
lane  and  if  a  runner  steps  outside  of  the  lane  he  is 
out.  Fielders  must  not  block  a  player  while  run- 
ning, and  if  the  player  is  blocked  the  runner  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  base. 

Scoring.  A  point  is  scored  when  a  runner 
reaches  home  safely.  A  run  coming  in  on  the 
third  out  does  not  count. 

In  general.  Any  rule  not  covered  above  will  in 
general  be  governed  by  Indoor  Baseball  Rules. 

Note:  If  any  interpretation  of  these  rules  is 
needed,  feel  free  to  write  the  Playground  Depart- 
ment of  the  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners 
at  any  time. 


A    New   Playground    in    Constantinople. — 

The  lives  of  the  children  of  Constantinople  are 
the  richer  by  the  establishment  at  the  Guedik 
Pasha  School  of  a  playground  made  possible  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Committee  of 
the  Constantinople  chapter.  Even  the  youngest 
child  ran  errands,  sold  flowers  and  candy  and  in 
various  other  ways  helped  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  playground. 

The  Committee  provided  the  equipment  and 
part  of  the  personnel ;  the  school  gave  its  garden 
and  the  services  of  its  gate  keeper,  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  contributed  part 
of  the  supervision. 
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Classification  of  Recreative 
Activities 

The  General  Board  of  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  of  the  Mormon  Church  pub- 
lishes a  large  chart  giving  a  classification  of  activi- 
ties on  the  basis  of  the  human  interest  involved 
and  the  activities  derived  from  these  interests, 
a  full  program  for  preadolescents,  early  and  later 
adolescents  and  adults  is  suggested.  Below  is 
given  the  general  classification: 


Activities  Derived 
from  Interests 


Basic  Human  Interests  or 
Urges 

I.     Physical Games  and  plays  involving : 

1.  Running 

2.  Throwing 

3.  Climbing 

4.  Jumping 

5.  Swimming 

6.  Walking 
Ball  Games 
Golf 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Hockey 

Football 

Soccer 

Tennis 

Volley 

Catch 

Mass 

Track  and  Field 

Quoits 


II.    Rhythmical 


.Music 

Community  Singing 

Glees 

Quartettes 

Choruses 

Bands 

Orchestra 

Mandolin 

Ukelele 
Dancing 

Folk 

Social 

Interpretative 

Character 


III.     Constructive  Sand  Play 

(  Manual )  (  Creative  )  Modeling 
Drawing 
Painting 
Carving 
Embroidering 
Bead  Work 
Photography 
Picture  Study 
Paper  Dolls 
Kites 
Stilts 
Radio 
Automobile 
Bird  Houses 
Play  Houses 
Gardening 


IV.    Environmental 


.Hikes 
Trips 
Tours 

Visiting  Cities 
Park  Zoos 


V.'    Dramatic 


VI.     Linguistic 


VII.     Social 


Playgrounds 
Oceans 
Museums 
Camping 

.Play  Acting 
Imitating  Activities  of  Daily 

Life 

Impersonations 
Dramatics  (children) 

(youth) 

(adults) 

Plays  (Vaudeville) 
Pantomime 
Dramatic  Stunts 
Writing  Plays 
Pageants 
Tableaux 
Parades 

Holiday  Celebrations 
Circus 
.  Reading : 

Novel 

Drama 

Poetry 

Current  Literature 

Religion 
Writing 
Debates 
Recitations 
Reading  Aloud 
Public  Speaking 

.  Picnics 
Parties 
Socials 
Clubs 
Dancing 
Reunions 
Fairs 
Roundups 
Carnival 
Holiday  Celebration 


Community  Center  Notes 

The  Linwood  community  center,  one  of  the 
newest  of  Cincinnati's  centers,  is  issuing  a  news 
sheet  known  as  The  Spectator  which  contains 
news  of  general  interest  to  the  neighborhood, 
plans  and  programs  of  center  events,  special  arti- 
cles and  society  notes.  Advertisements  pay  the 
cost  of  publishing  the  sheet. 

The  constitution  of  the  Linwood  community 
center  provides  for  the  membership  of  children 
six  to  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment, on  payment  of  annual  dues  of  lOc.  A 
senior  member  pays  25c  membership  dues. 

In  addition  to  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  the  governing  body  is 
composed  of  five  members  at  large  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  various  committees  in  charge  of  the 
departmental  work  of  the  organization  service. 
These  committees  have  to  do  with  entertainments, 
dances,  dramatics,  folk  dancing,  glee  club  and  the 
publication  of  a  calendar. 

The  objects  of  this  center  are  stated  as  follows : 
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(a)  The  advancement  of  the  social,  education- 
al, moral  and  recreational  life  of  the  community 

(b)  To  foster  neighborliness  and  mutual  help- 
fulness 

(c)  To  awaken  a  larger  interest  in  our  munici- 
pal government  and  in  problems  of  social  and  civic 
improvement 

(d)  To  support  and  cooperate  with  other  or- 
ganizations working  to  the  same  end 

At  Utica 

The  Department  of  Recreation  at  Utica  in 
starting  a  center  invites  a  number  of  individuals 
in  the  community  where  the  center  is  desired  to 
attend  a  meeting.  In  almost  every  instance  the 
names  are  provided  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 
The  Department  of  Recreation  provides  leader- 
ship and  athletic  equipment  for  the  athletic  nights. 
There  is  a  fee  of  lOc  per  family,  which  helps  pay 
for  janitor  service  and  for  the  running  expenses 
of  the  center,  such  as  music.  The  centers  are 
more  than  50  per  cent,  self-supporting.  Each  cen- 
ter is  well  organized  with  its  officers  and  com- 
mittees, and  the  Department  of  Recreation  works 
closely  in  touch  with  them. 

Community  Centers  at  Peoria,  Illinois 

Peoria  has  four  evening  recreation  centers  con- 
ducted by  the  Recreation  Commission.  These  are 
open  two  nights  a  week  from  7 :30  to  9 :30.  Two 
extra  nights  for  each  center  are  given  over  to  such 
features  as  Dramatic  Club  plays  and  dances.  The 
Parent-Teacher  Association  in  the  neighborhood 
in  which  the  center  is  located  cooperates  in  the 
program. 

The  School  Board  gives  light,  heat  and  janitor 
service  toward  the  support  of  the  centers  which 
are  held  in  school  buildings.  The  city  appro- 
priated $4,500  for  the  work  during  1924.  No  fees 
are  charged  for  the  regular  classes.  Among  the 
activities  conducted  are  shop  classes,  domestic 
science,  millinery,  novelty  classes,  dramatic  clubs, 
gymnasium  classes  for  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  volley  ball  leagues  for  women,  basketball 
and  indoor  baseball  for  boys  and  men,  and  bowl- 
ing and  billiards. 


The  Cambridge  Centers 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  maintaining  three 
centers  in  school  buildings,  the  leadership  and 
janitor  service  being  supplied  by  the  Recreation 
Department.  In  organizing  its  centers,  the  De- 
partment follows  the  plan  of  giving  publicity  to 
the  undertaking  through  existing  organizations  in 
the  neighborhood.  Representatives  are  secured 
from  such  groups  as  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Boy  Scouts,  fraternal  orders  and  others,  and  an 
Advisory  Council  is  formed. 

All  of  the  activities  are  free  to  the  public,  the 
only  expenses  required  from  the  patrons  being 
the  cost  of  materials  for  handwork  and  similar 
activities. 

At  the  present  time  the  following  activities  are 
being  conducted:  basbetball,  volley  ball,  indoor 
quoits,  group  games  and  relays,  musical  activities 
such  as  ukelele  groups  and  orchestras,  boxing 
classes,  handwork  classes  and  socials. 

In  Berkeley,  California 

Berkeley  has  two  buildings  located  on  park 
playground,  One  of  which  was  donated  to  the  city, 
the  other  constructed  cooperatively  by  a  neigh- 
borhood social  club  and  the  city.  The  city  pro- 
vides no  leadership  in  these  buildings  but  fur- 
nishes janitor  services  and  necessary  facilities. 
The  buildings  are  suitable  for  meetings,  dances, 
parties  and  amateur  dramatic  productions,  and  are 
used  by  organized  groups  to  whom  permits  are 
issued.  No  charge  is  made  if  the  activities  con- 
ducted are  open  to  the  general  public,  but  if  they 
are  strictly  invitational  or  if  admission  is  charged, 
a  small  rental  fee  is  asked. 


AN  EXCELLENT  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY 


The  average  nervous  system  will  not  stand  more  than  three  generations  of  indoor  city  life. 

— Frederick  Law  Olmstead. 
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New   Dreams 

In  an  article  entitled  "Wanted — New  Dreams" 
which  appeared  in  The  Survey  Midmonthly  of 
November  fifteenth,  Leon  Whipple  points  out  the 
need  for  a  new  literature  with  less  retrospection 
and  fewer  outlines — for  more  hopeful,  forward- 
looking  books — for  new  dreams  and  laughter. 

He  says,  in  part,  "In  the  brutal  vernacular,  we 
are  fed  up  on  outlines  and  memoirs.  We  want 
dreamers.  Yet  at  the  very  moment  of  this  crying 
aloud  for  dreams  comes  the  dreadful  shock  that 
our  dreamers  are  dying  and  we  breed  no  new  ones. 
.  .  .  In  America,  we  can't  think  of  a  single 
dreamer  of  dreams.  .  .  . 

"Do  the  American  people,  then,  want  dreams? 
Do  they  really  want  anything  else?  No  one  can 
overlook  the  pitiful  annual  prostration  of  the 
credulous  United  States  before  each  new  wise 
man  from  the  East,  prophet  and  messiah  all  com- 
bined. The  hopefulness  and  naive  spirituality  of 
our  people  has  no  truer  sign  than  the  gifts  of  fine 
gold,  myrrh  and  frankincense  these  prophets  take 
home  with  them  year  after  year  for  their  private 
purses  or  public  cults. 

".  .  .  So  you  see  we  need  new  dreams,  and 
we  want  them.  But,  can  we  have  them  by  want- 
ing them?  Mankind  may  not  be  able  to  lift  itself 
above  retrospection  by  the  bootstraps  of  a  new 
analysis  of  its  need.  Dreams,  after  all,  are  mat- 
ters for  the  gods.  But  we  may  hope,  for  if  it  be 
true  that  'There's  no  romance  left  on  earth/  we 
shall  find  it  off  the  earth,  or  the  inter-stellar  Goths 
may  bring  it  to  us.  Or  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
new  dreams  is  the  dream  that  mankind  may  will 
itself  to  dream  new  dreams. 

"But  slim  as  seems  the  chance,  we  must  have 
them ;  for  without  the  vision,  we  perish.  And  so 
we  turn  to  literature  asking  again  that  it  render 
the  one  priceless  service  we  can  demand  of  the 
written  word ;  to  wit,  that  it  keep  us  hopeful.  In 
this  sense,  all  Art  is  propaganda,  for  Art  from  the 
Stone  Age  to  the  Cinema  Age  has  been  the  at- 
tempt to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  cave  of  life, 
and  without  it  we  could  not  have  resisted  fate  as 
well  as  we  have  done.  There  is  no  sense  in  an 
art  of  letters  which  is  worse  than  the  blackness  of 
the  cave  itself. 

"Whatever  is  the  art  of  letters  worth  cultivat- 
ing for  except  to  make  life  seem  more  worth  liv- 
ing? What  other  gift  has  literature  ever  bestowed 
on  us  but  the  gift  of  good  cheer — at  least,  until 
this  sad  latter  day  ?  Always  we  have  turned  from 
the  gloom  of  life  to  the  glow  of  art ;  but  nowadays 


we  throw  down  the  dismal  books  to  rush  to  the 
nearest  slum  that  we  may  have  our  faith  re- 
stored by  the  great  human  kindness  of  the  poor  tq 
each  other.  The  art  of  letters  from  the  folk  forms 
of  lewd  jest  and  animistic  fairytale  to  the  final; 
purgations  of  Lear  or  Jude  has  somehow  made 
life  seem  important  enough  to  go  on  with,  the  next 
breath  an  adventure,  not  without  hopefulness.  It 
has  painted  man  as  an  inspiring  animal,  and  the 
race  as  an  institution  valuable  enough  both  to  live 
and  to  die  for. 

"But  our  historians  and  realists  now  seem  bent 
on  spreading  a  doctrine  that  may  well  make  the 
race  commit  suicide.  They  make  life  so  unlovely, 
so  cruel  and  wanton  and  empty,  so  vicious  in  its 
processes  and  so  idiotic  in  its  conclusions  that  a 
young  generation,  convinced  by  their  clamor,  may 
yet  be  persuaded  that  there  is  only  one  immoral- 
ity— to  bring  children  into  a  world  where  they  are 
foredoomed  to  pure  suffering.  We  cannot  keep 
faith,  hope  and  charity  alive  on  a  diet  of  husks. 
They  must  have  dreams  and  laughter. 

"Perhaps  the  outlines  will  prove  useful ;  cer- 
tainly they  seem  inevitable,  but  whatever  good 
they  have  to  do  is  done.  There  is  no  sense  in  hav- 
ing the  best  of  road  maps,  with  no  destination  and 
no  will  to  go.  Certainly  no  road  map  offers  the 
inspiration  of  a  tryst  with  dreams.  We  seem  to 
have  constructed  a  vast  machine,  but  we  possess 
no  power  to  make  it  work.  The  only  dream  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  people  in  years  is 
the  dream  of  health;  and  they  want  health  only 
because  it  is  a  preliminary  to  other  dreams.  You 
can't  really  help  people  with  a  program  or  a 
methodology.  You  must  make  them  dream. 
Beauty  comes  not  from  a  daily  dozen,  but  from  a 
daily  dance. 

"So,  we  repeat,  we  need  dreamers.  We  need 
books  about  the  impossible.  We  must  find  more 
visionaries,  and  fewer  appraisers  of  wreckage, 
fewer  embalmers.  Now,  as  ever,  it  is  wise  to  let 
the  past  do  its  own  embalming.  We  have  dreams 
to  make.  Let  us  have  done  with  'outlines,'  and 
go  back  to  the  dream-books." 
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Giving  a  Pageant 

From  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Recreation 
Executive 

BY 
REEVES  B.  HARRIS 

Supervisor,  Department  of  Recreation,  Passaic, 
New  Jersey 

"Suppose  we  have  a  pageant"  was  the  casual 
suggestion  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Recreation. 

So  we  voted  to  have  one  and  to  engage  a  direc- 
tor for  four  weeks  preceding  the  day  set  for  the 
event.  We  also  appointed  a  committee  for  this 
special  activity  and  then  went  back  to  our  work. 

Getting  Started 

Suddenly  about  the  middle  of  August  the  Direc- 
tor arrived  in  our  city.  The  Park  Commissioner 
was  in  England,  the  General  Chairman  was  at 
home  and  ready  to  help,  but  the  Chairman  of  the 
special  committee  was  having  her  house  redeco- 
rated. Most  of  the  recreation  workers  were  away 
on  their  vacations  or  about  to  go.  However,  the 
"faithful  few"  rallied,  the  Chairman  of  the  special 
committee  left  the  decorators  to  their  own  de- 
vices, and  through  letters  and  telephone  calls  gath- 
ered together  a  group  of  fifty  people  representing 
twelve  different  nationalities. 

We  started  the  ball  rolling  and  Passaic  had  her 
pageant  entitled  The  Gifts  They  Bring  written 
and  directed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Hanley  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

•  The  cost  of  the  pageant  was  about  a  thousand 
dollars  and  represented  one  big  community  effort 
made  at  personal  sacrifices.  We  charged  no  ad- 
mission, sold  no  reserved  seats,  in  fact  had  no 
seats.  There  were  no  programs  for  sale  and  no 
effort  was  made  to  raise  money  by  solicitation. 
The  "Gifts  They  Brought"  was  to  be  the  "Gifts 
We  Gave." 

"Up  Against  It" 

First  of  all,  the  music  caused  a  great  deal  of 
worry.  We  had  expected  to  have  a  large  uni- 
formed band,  but  at  the  last  moment  we  could  not 
secure  it.  The  day  before  the  performance  we 
found  another  band.  While  we  had  to  go  on 
Continued  on  page  660 
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centuries  our  race  has  been  a  race  of  hunters 
and  shepherds  and  farmers;  for  less  than 
a  hundred  years  have  we  been  shut  away  from 
association  with  plants  and  animals  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  from  our  immediate  sur- 
roundings the  materials  for  fire  and  food  and 
drink  and  clothing  and  shelter.  Something  suf- 
fers within  each  one  of  us  from  this  deprivation, 
and  we  must  deliberately  plan  to  bring  again 
within  the  experience  of  every  boy  and  girl 
some  of  these  natural  joys  and  activities.  The 
vast  extension  of  provisions  for  out-of-door  life 
which  we  see  on  every  hand — summer  and  even 
winter  camping  under  all  sorts  of  auspices,  great 
tracts  set  aside  for  public  parks  and  reservations, 
the  President's  conference  on  recreation  last 
spring — all  are  efforts  to  satisfy  this  deep  need 
of  our  natures ;  it  is  a  great  movement  of  com- 
pensation and  restoration. 

But  Girl  Scouting  strives  equally  to  meet  that 
other  deep  human  need — for  the  home  not  merely 
as  a  place  of  shelter  but  as  the  scene  of  the 
intimate  associations,  affections,  responsibilities, 
and  recreations  of  family  life.  Here,  too,  it  seeks 
to  provide  outlets  and  directions  for  a  girl's  nat- 
ural interests  of  such  a  character  that  they  will 
help  her  to  understand  and  practise  home-making 
in  the  full  modern  sense,  so  that  she  may  be  a 
girl  "whose  home  is  the  world"  as  well  as  a  girl 
"whose  world  is  the  home."  Sometimes,  among 
ourselves,  we  even  like  to  think  that  the  home  of 
tomorrow  will  be  carried  on  and  governed  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  the  patrol  system. 

EMPHASIS  ON  HOME-MAKING 

Just  now,  the  Girl  Scouts  are  preparing  to  prac- 
tice and  experiment  with  the  home-making  side  of 
their  program  on  a  national  scale.  They  have 
become  the  fortunate  possessors  of  the  "Home 
Sweet  Home  House"  in  Washington,  which  was 
built  in  1923  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  as  a  part  of  the  Better  Homes 
Demonstration  of  that  year,  and  which  has  now 
become  the  Girl  Scout  "Little  House,"  through 
their  generous  gift  and  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  our  President,  to  be  used  partly  by 
the  Washington  Scouts  for  classes  and  demonstra- 
tions in  home-making,  home  nursing,  child  care, 
hospitality,  and  so  on,  and  partly  by  the  National 
Girl  Scout  Organization  as  a  center  for  the  train- 
ing of  leaders  along  home-making  lines  and  for 
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the  working  out  of  new  home-making  activities 
with  the  help  of  the  many  experts  in  government 
departments  and  national  agencies  like  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  Better  Homes  in  America. 
Scattered  throughout  the  country,  houses  as  well 
as  camp-sites  are  being  given  to  the  Girl  Scouts, 
and  being  used  for  Better  Homes  demonstrations. 
Thus,  through  the  entire  round  of  Girl  Scout 
activities,  outdoor  and  indoor,  we  are  endeavoring 
to  make  our  contribution  to  the  greatest  of  all 
conservation  movements,  the  conservation  of  the 
energies  of  girls. 
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without  a  rehearsal,  the  band  did  such  excellent 
work  that  it  all  turned  out  for  the  best. 

Then  there  was  the  weather !  It  was  cold  and 
disagreeable  the  night  of  the  dress  rehearsal  and 
this  very  important  feature  of  the  pageant  was  a 
fizzle.  Many  of  the  people  failed  to  appear.  Even 
the  electricity  went  back  on  us! 

A  Happy  Ending 

By  the  next  night  the  folks  were  fine,  the 
weather  warmer  and  the  lighting  effects  at  their 
best.  The  gods  were  good  to  us  but  for  a  while 
they  did  have  us  worried ! 

We  had  planned  and  hoped  for  an  attendance 
of  8,000  people,  making  with  the  cast  about  9,000. 
It  proved  to  be  perhaps  the  largest  outdoor  affair 
ever  held  in  the  city.  Easily  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  population  went  to  the  First  Ward  Park 
that  night.  The  police  and  the  newspaper  esti- 
mate was  20,000  people.  They  overflowed  the 
space  set  aside  for  them,  flowed  down  the  slopes 
and  through  the  wings  and  backstage.  The  neigh- 
boring yards  and  porches  were  black  with  people. 
All  the  parents  wanted  to  see  their  children  dance 
and  the  children  were  equally  eager  to  see  their 
parents  in  the  beautiful  dresses  and  costumes  from 
over  the  seas. 

Passaic  is  80  per  cent,  foreign  and  43  per  cent, 
foreign  born.  The  Hill  folks  seldom  visit  the 
East  Side  and  the  East  Side  people  stay  home,  but 
on  this  night  they  all  got  together  and  the  park  was 
a  land  of  many  nations.  There  were  no  accidents 
or  reports  of  any  disorder  and  no  children  were 
lost.  Of  its  kind  it  was  the  largest,  most  orderly 
and  generous  crowd  imaginable. 

We  have  learned  that  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  from  all  over  the  world  can  work 
together  for  common  good,  and  we  as  a  city  have 


a  better  understanding  among  ourselves.  We 
tried  to  show  that  recreation  reaches  out  beyond 
the  playground  and  athletic  field  and  is  for  the 
adult  as  well  as  the  child.  One  bi-product  of  the 
pageant  is  the  request  from  the  Commissioner  for 
concerts  and  singing  in  the  parks  and  we  feel  sure 
there  will  be  many  other  results  from  it. 


The  Problem  Column 

In  the  report  on  Commercial  Dance  Halls  in  San 
Francisco,  made  under  the  leadership  of  Maria  Lambin 
and  published  by  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Civic  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  following 
statement  appears : 

"Why  Not  Control  through  Public  Recreation  Sys- 
tems ? — In  view  of  the  large  sums  spent  on  public  recre- 
ation and  the  increasing  prestige  of  recreation  commis- 
sions, one  may  well  ask  why  they  do  not  attack  the 
problem  of  dance  hall  control  more  vigorously.  The 
control  of  commercial  amusements  is  obviously  a  func- 
tion of'the  community  recreation  movement.  For  prac- 
tical reasons,  however,  public  recreation  authorities 
throughout  the  country,  so  far,  have  developed  no  policy 
in  regard  to  commercial  recreations.  As  the  public 
recreation  systems  become  more  strongly  entrenched,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  concern  themselves  with  the 
dance  hall  problem,  which  touches  their  basic  aims  and 
purposes  so  closely." 

The  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  recreation  workers 
is  not  in  favor  of  such  a  policy,  and  many  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  recreation  executives  and  officials  in 
presenting  their  position  are  incorporated  in  a  state- 
ment recently  made  by  C.  E.  Brewer,  Recreation  Com- 
missioner of  Detroit,  who  speaks  from  experience,  since 
his  department  is  charged,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the 
responsibility  for  supervising  dance  halls,  though  the 
prosecution  of  violations  of  the  ordinance  and  similar 
matters  have  been  handed  over  to  the  police  department. 

"I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  any  recreation 
department  to  attempt  the  regulation  or  repression  of 
public  dance  halls.  This  is  a  function  which  lies  en- 
tirely within  the  hands  of  the  police  department.  I  can 
see  no  necessity  for  creating  a  subdivision  of  police 
in  the  recreation  department.  The  police  department 
gets  its  police  power  from  the  State  and  it  would  be  an 
abridgment  of  their  power  for  any  recreation  commis- 
sion to  also  have  police  powers. 

"Commercial  recreation  is  an  old  and  firmly  entrenched 
business  in  any  municipality.  There  are  ten  places  of 
commercial  recreation  to  one  public  playground  or  com- 
munity center.  Commercial  recreation  includes  dance 
halls,  bowling  alleys,  pool  rooms,  moving  picture  shows', 
circuses,  shooting  galleries.  If  any  recreation  depart- 
ment should  attempt  to  regulate  or  repress  dance  halls, 
the  united  opposition  of  every  other  form  of  commercial 
recreation  would  develop,  which  would  very  seriously 
handicap  and  embarrass  a  recreation  department,  which 
is  the  newest  department  in  any  city  government,  and 
by  no  means  strongly  entrenched  politically  as  the 
forms  of  commercial  recreation  which  are  often  polit- 
ically protected. 

"Less  than  5%  of  any  city  population  goes  to  public 
dance  halls  and  of  this  percentage  less  than  1%  have  any 
deep-rooted  desire  to  misbehave  or  dance  improperly. 
It  seems  to  me  a  fool-hardy  policy  for  any  recreation 
department  to  endanger  its  program  of  activities  for  the 
large  percentage  of  the  population,  particularly  the  chil- 
dren, it  serves,  to  repress  a  small  number  of  people  who 
do  not  dance  properly. 

"The  only  regulation  of  dance  halls  which  the  depart- 
ment of  recreation  can  safely  do  is  to  recommend  the 
approval  or  revocation  of  dance  hall  licenses,  and  then 
in  order  to  secure  evidence  for  revoking  the  license,  the 
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employment  of  detectives  is  necessary,  which  is  foreign 
to  recreation  work. 

"The  policy  of  any  public  recreation  authority  should 
be  to  substitute  clean,  wholesome  neighborhood  dances 
for  both  adult  and  young.  There  is  no  reason  why 
public  opinion  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  police 
department  to  create  a  division  to  regulate  and  control 
public  dance  halls,  and  employ  trained  recreation  work- 
ers in  their  own  department, — the  same  as  it  would  be 
necessary  to  create  in  any  recreation  department. 
Furthermore,  if  the  regulation  and  control  of  commer- 
cial recreation  is  centered  in  one  department — that  is  the 
police  department — which  has  police  power,  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  any  'passing  the  buck'  between  depart- 
ments." 

As  Mr.  Brewer  has  suggested,  there  are  constructive 
contributions  which  recreation  departments  can  make 
to  the  solution  of  commercial  dance  hall  problems.  The 
promotion  of  wholesome  recreation  activities  other  than 
dances  and  the  organization  of  neighborhood  dances, 
present  the  most  important  channel.  Again,  the  recrea- 
tion departments  can  help  materially  in  improving  stand- 
ards for  commercial  dance  halls  and  in  seeing  to  it  that 
laws  are  made  and  enforced. 

In  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  the  Superintendent  of 
Recreation,  at  the  request  of  a  local  group,  served  as 
chairman  at  a  meeting  of  dance  hall  owners  and  man- 
agers who  conferred  with  the  Council  of  Church  Women 
on  the  ways  of  improving  dance  hall  conditions,  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  on 
which  all  agreed.  Other  instances  might  be  quoted  in 
which  recreation  executives  have  been  able  to  help 
through  constructive  channels  in  the  solution  of  local 
problems. 

If  there  are  any  recreation  officials  who  believe  it  is 
their  function  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  super- 
vision of  dance  halls  and  other  forms  of  commercial 
recreation,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  further  discussion 
in  THE  PLAYGROUND. 


Dynamic  Leadership  the 
Need* 


BY 


EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN 
State  Consultant  on  Housing  and  Planning 

The  greatest  need  in  recreation  is  a  body  of 
recreation  leaders  and  teachers  who  really  lead 
and  teach.  I  have  seen  many  attendants,  politic- 
ally and  otherwise  appointed,  who  were  not  what 
the  situation  demands. 

If,  therefore,  I  had  control  of  a  substantial  be- 
quest for  recreation,  I  would  establish  a  school 
for  training  leaders  and  teachers,  of  such  a  qual- 
ity that  its  graduates  would  go  out,  not  merely 
with  the  academic  knowledge  considered  neces- 
sary to  pass  on  to  others,  but  of  the  dynamic  type, 
who  would  weave  into  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  fiber  of  every  student  a  knowledge  of, 
(Continued  on  page  668) 

*From    the    Boston    Traveler,    November    8,    1924 


At  the  Conferences 


The  conference  on  religion  in  country  life  held 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  7-11,  was  preceded 
by  a  student  section  which  concerned  itself  largely 
with  a  discussion  of  rural  leadership  and  com- 
munity recreation  and  the  responsibility  of  college 
students  from  rural  districts  to  their  home  com- 
munities. • 

On  the  subject  of  community  recreation  the  stu- 
dents took  the  following  stand : 

Since  the  recreational  need  of  any  group  of 
persons  finds  satisfaction  best  in  a.  definite  com- 
munity program,  we  submit  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  meet  this  need  in  the  rural  community : 

1.  The  program  must  be  upon  a  community 
basis  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  herein 
it  will  not  only  offer  an  expression  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  but  will  also  stimulate  a 
much  needed  community  spirit. 

2.  There  exists  a  need  for  further  and  more 
complete   cooperation   in    forming  a   community 
recreational  program,  through  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  a  community  council.    This  council  might 
consist  of  representatives  from  all  agencies  in  the 
community,    such   as    the   school,    farm   bureau, 
church,  women's  clubs  and  others. 

Whereas,  such  cooperation  can  be  obtained  only 
through  the  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of 
trained  leaders,  we,  as  rural  students,  pledge  our- 
selves to  seek  every  possible  means  of  training 
necessary  for  recreational  leaders  while  in  college, 
and  to  give  ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  this  task 
in  our  home  communities. 

The  International  Boys'    Work   Conference 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Rotary  International 
four  hundred  representatives  of  Boys'  Work  or- 
ganizations and  the  leading  service  clubs  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  came  together 
in  Chicago  on  December  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  helping  the  boys  become 
the  nation's  greatest  asset. 

For  three  days  of  intensive  sessions  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  discussed  boys  in  all  their 
phases  and  relationships.  The  boy  in  the  com- 
munity, the  boy  problem,  organization  of  and  for 
boys,  training  leaders  for  boys'  work  and  coopera- 
tion, were  the  main  topics  discussed. 

Out  of  the  Conference  came  the  decision  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  should  be  pub- 
lished as  a  textbook  on  boys'  work ;  that  meetings 
similar  to  the  Conference  are  necessary  and  wise 
and  should  be  repeated  next  year ;  that  the  great 
Continued  on  page  668 
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PLAY   AND   PLAYTHINGS 


Play  and  Playthings 

(The  following  article  is  largely  based  on  a 
statement  of  their  own  experiences  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Toy  Shop  of 
the  Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.) 

Every  child  needs  play  as  he  needs  food,  air, 
exercise,  and  sleep.  The  school  recognizes  the 
importance  of  play  as  a  factor  in  education.  In 
the  kindergarten  it  is  the  chief  factor.  The  com- 
munity is  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that 
play  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  children  and 
youths  and  is  rapidly  providing  well  equipped  play 
places.  The  right  sort  of  play  in  the  home  itself 
cannot  be  overestimated  and  the  right  sort  of  play- 
things is  an  important  factor  in  its  success. 

There  are  many  simple  inexpensive  materials 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  family  which  can 
be  utilized  for  playthings  and  which  will  help  to 
bring  family  life  into  closer  relations  and  make 
for  healthier,  happier  homes,  training  the  grow- 
ing boys  and  girls,  through  interest,  play  and  co- 
operation, for  the  serious  exertions  necessary  for 
future  occupations.  When  we  supply  materials 
that  are  incentives  to  play,  that  foster  imagination, 
that  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  childhood,  leading 
to  right  habits  of  thinking  and  doing,  we  have 
accomplished  much  for  the  child,  the  home,  and 
the  future. 

One  resourceful  mother  used  to  put  her  young- 
est in  a  high  chair  on  a  small  porch  by  a  window 
where  he  could  get  the  fresh  air  and  she  could  nod 
to  him  occasionally  as  she  bent  over  the  tubs,  the 
source  of  her  income.  On  the  window  sill  was 
a  saucer  of  flour  and  water  paste  and  scraps  of 
paper  and  pictures.  The  baby  would  paste  these 
on  the  window  and  take  them  off  repeatedly.  It 
took  but  a  minute  to  wipe  off  the  window,  and  it 
kept  the  baby  interested. 

In  congested  city  districts  outdoor  play  is  of 
course  a  great  problem.  The  backyard  is  an  ex- 
cellent playground  especially  for  the  very  small 
children.  A  box  of  damp  sand  (it  need  not  be 
larger  than  a  grocer's  box),  and  an  old  spoon,  a 
flower  pot,  and  little  tins  are  all  that  is  needed  for 
a  delightful  day.  Add  to  these  shells,  stones, 
clothespins,  spools  for  fences  and  people,  and 
scraps  of  silk,  ribbon,  calico,  or  cloth  and  you 
have  completed  the  stage  for  an  unfailing  source 
of  amusement.  A  few  bricks  will  add  possibilities 
of  houses,  tables,  chairs,  windows,  and  horses. 
An  old  shawl  or  covering  suggests  a  bed,  tent, 
house  or  hiding  place. 

For  children  of  school  age,  the  nature  of  the 


materials  supplied  by  the  home  should  be  sucli 
as  would  lend  themselves  to  experimentation,  inti 
vention,  and  construction.  Odd  bits  and  shape?' 
of  wood,  stones,  or  hammer,  nails,  glue,  strings 
rope,  cardboard,  boards,  wooden  packing  boxes 
boxes  of  all  kinds,  have  endless  possibilities  an 
trunks,  houses,  rooms.  Cigar  boxes  with  elastic 
strings  across  them  make  fascinating  musical  in« 
struments.  An  old  tin  spoon  and  a  box  make  z 
fine  drum.  Add  to  this  a  few  beans  in  a  box 
for  a  rattle  and  the  orchestra  is  about  complete. 
Another  kind  of  instrument  can  be  added  to  the 
orchestra  if  desirable.  Glass  bottles  of  different 
sizes  tied  at  the  neck  and  suspended  on  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  string  can  be  made  to  produce  a 
melody  when  hit  with  a  stick. 

Chalk,  black  boards,  soap,  heavy  paper,  paints 
and  books  are  good  factors  in  play  education 
With  old  magazines  and  blunt  scissors  children 
have  whiled  away  many  happy  hours.  A  feathei 
in  the  hair  will  make  a  boy  into  an  Indian ;  a  shav- 
ing curl  or  an  old  skirt  will  transform  a  little  gir 
into  a  grand  lady. 

Children  love  to  ride  on  horses  fashioned  oul 
of  a  piece  of  board  whittled  at  one  end  for  a  nose 
with  four  legs  of  unequal  size  nailed  on  the  bodj 
and  a  rope  tail  and  cardboard  ears  to  complete  the 
beast.  Reins  and  a  whip  furnish  every  incentive 
to  race  for  a  goal  or  trot  to  market. 

With  a  little  help  from  their  fathers  boys  car 
make  simple  bird  houses,  dovecotes,  chicken  coops 
rabbit  hutches,  doll  houses  and  furniture  and  it 
doing  it  they  are  acquiring  habits  of  industry  an< 
inventiveness.  The  conversion  of  a  wooden  bo> 
into  an  Irish  mail  cart  by  the  addition  of  bab] 
carriage  wheels  is  a  job  that  will  delight  any  boy 

The  desire  of  every  boy  to  build  a  fire  and  cool 
out  of  doors  can  be  controlled  by  making  a  stovi 
of  bricks  in  a  safe  place  in  the  yard  and  with  ; 
few  coals  the  child  can  cook  potatoes,  eggs,  corn 
and  even  molasses  candy  can  be  managed. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  for  play  an< 
playthings  that  the  house  can  provide.  Some  o: 
the  things  to  be  guarded  against  should  be  noted 

1.  Cheaply  made  toys  break  easily  and  are  \ 
disappointment  to  the  child  and  a  waste  of  mone] 
on  the  part  of  the  parent. 

2.  Poorly  cut  and  jointed  tin  toys  easily  cut  th< 
fingers  and  injure  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

3.  Poor  points  come  off  easily  and  get  into  th< 
mouth  and  cause  illness. 

4.  Toys  that  are  too  small  hurt  the  eyes  am 
add  to  nervousness. 

Continued  on  page  667 


Safety  Z*one 
for  ^Playgrounds 


Cyclone  Fence  is  indispensable  for  playgrounds — a  safety 
factor  of  the  greatest  importance,  a  means  of  permanent 
protection  against  ever-increasing  traffic  dangers.  Plan 
now  to  fence  your  playgrounds  this  Spring. 

Our  years  of  experience  in  school  and  playground  fenc- 
ing is  available  to  you  through  Cyclone  Nation-wide 
Service.  Cyclone  engineers  will  study  your  fencing  re- 
quirements and  submit  estimates  of  cost  without  obliga- 
tion. Cyclone  offers  you  complete  fencing  service. 

Write  nearest  offices. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 


FACTOHIES  AND  OFFICES: 
Waukegan,  111.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Western  Distributors: 

Standard   Fence   Co.,    Oakland,    Calif. 

Northwest  Fence  &  Wire  Works,  Portland,  Ore. 


The  Mark  of 

Quality  Fence 

and  Service 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGROUND  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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THE  QUESTION  BOX 


c/l  Fast  Game I 
Fast  Ball! 


The  game  of  Basket  Ball  is  without  a 
doubt  the  fastest  indoor  game  ever  in- 
vented. The  players  must  be  speedy, 
have  an  accurate  eye  and  wonderful 
stamina. 

So  it  is  with  the  ball,  and  the  Spalding 
No.  M  Ball  is  supreme  for  Speed, 
Accuracy,  and  Durability.  For  this 
reason  the  best  teams  of  the  Navy, 
Army,  Universities,  Colleges,  Schools, 
Clubs  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  have  adopted 
this  great  ball  as  "Official." 


Spalding  Basket  Ball  Shoes 

The  HCR— the  lightest  basket  ball 
shoe  that  has  ever  been  made.  It 
is  the  only  basketball  shoe  with 
canvas  upper  made  in  half-sizes 
and  in  all  widths. 


At  any  Spalding  Store  or  Dealer 


New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

and  all  large  cities 

Gymnasium  and  Playground  Contract  Dept. 
Chicopee,  Mass. 


The  Question  Box 

Question:  Will  you  please  suggest  some  stunts  foi 
a  Valentine  party? 

Answer:  A  Valentine  party  can  be  made  a  very  at- 
tractive event  by  the  use  of  appropriate  decorations  andj 
of  a  novel  program. 

Decorations 

Red  paper  hearts  and  streamers  hung  in  festoons  about 
the  hall,  meeting  in  the  center,  where  a  large  double 
heart,  arranged  as  a  receptacle,  is  suspended.  From] 
this  heart  red  paper  streamers  or  cords  extend  to  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  hall,  one  for  each  man  and  woman 
present.  At  the  end  of  every  two  streamers — that  is, 
for  each  man  and  woman — a  single  heart  is  attached, 
which  later  in  the  evening  is  to  decide  partners  for  the 
last  dance  and  the  prizes  of  the  evening.  If  desired, 
valentines,  cupids,  bows  and  arrows  and  similar  deco- 
rations may  be  hung  about  the  hall.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  have  a  large  Heart  of  Fortunes  placed,  either 
tacked  to  the  wall  or  attached  to  a  board  on  an  easel. 
On  this  heart  have  pictures  of  various  sorts,  such  as  a 
society  man  and  woman;  business  man  and  woman; 
artists ;  musicians ;  old  bachelors  and  old  maids ;  mothers 
and  fathers ;  cooks ;  suffragettes ;  politicians ;  all  voca- 
tions, the  pictures  for  which  can  be  cut  from  the  maga- 
zines' advertisements.  In  addition,  print  or  write  on 
the  heart,  "Fame,"  "Single  Blessedness,"  "Matrimony," 
'Thy  Heart's  Desire,"  "Four  Times  Wedded"  and  sim- 
ilar captions.  Pin  on  the  wall  opposite  the  large  heart 
big  pictures,  posters,  or  drawings  of  an  old  maid,  a 
widow,  a  pretty  girl,  a  suffragette,  or  other  types.  This 
provides  the  material  for  one  of  the  games  of  the  eve- 
ning. Other  decorations  may  be  added  as  desired  or  \ 
made  more  simple. 

Getting  Acquainted  and  Choosing  Partners 

On  either  side  of  the  door  have  two  girls  with  trays 
of  post  cards  appropriate  to  the  day,  the  cards  being 
duplicates,  one  for  the  man  and  one  for  the  woman. 
The  cards  should  be  as  amusing  as  possible,  or  have 
clever  sentiments  that  will  cause  some  fun.  The  men 
are  led  by  one  of  the  women  to  one  side  of  the  room ; 
the  women  are  led  to  the  opposite  side  and  lined  up 
there.  The  music  is  started,— a  one-step  or  fox  trot. 
The  lines  advance  to  the  center  of  the  room,  the  music 
stops,  and  those  opposite  in  both  lines  hold  up  their 
cards,  pictures  out.  Those  having  cards  alike  are  part- 
ners. The  music  begins  and  all  dance  off  for  the  first 
number. 

A  Heart  Hunt 

This  is  to  decide  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  evening. 
Have  any  number  of  small  hearts  hidden  about  the 
room.  At  a  given  signal  the  music  starts,  and  all 
begin  the  search  which  lasts  about  ten  minutes,  stopping 
when  the  music  does.  The  man  and  woman  having 
the  most  hearts  are  declared  King  and  Queen  and  are 
crowned  with  as  much  formality  as  desired.  A  sugges- 
tion is  to  have  them  stand  at  one  end  of'  the  room,  the 
others  dancing  up  to  them  making  their  obeisances. 
The  King  and  Queen  choose  the  two  they  consider  the 
most  graceful  or  the  best  dancers.  These  two  then 
waltz  up  to  the  custodians  of  the  crowns,  who  stand  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  secure  the  crowns,  and 
waltzing  back  crown  their  sovereigns,  the  man  crowning 
the  Queen,  the  woman  the  King.  A  general  dance 
follows. 

Finding  Fortunes 

Two  girls  pass  tray  containing  paper  darts,  each 
person  taking  one.  The  music  starts  and  all  dance 
around  the  hall,  passing  before  the  large  heart  marked 
with  pictures  and  sentiments.  Two  girls  stand  by  the 
Heart  and  as  the  couples  pass,  stop  them  in  turn,  blind- 
fold them  and  tell  them  to  pin  their  darts_on  the  heart. 
Their  fortune  is  determined  by  the  position  of  their 
darts.  That  is,  if  a  dart  is  pinned  on  a  picture  of  a 
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"That  Vacant  Lot— 
A  Pleasure  Spot" 

QUPPLANT  the  weeds  on  that  vacant 
^  lot  with  health,  happiness  and  safety 
for  the  children  of  the  community  by  the 
installation  of  a  Paradise  Playground. 
We  will  gladly  help  you  plan  any  size 
playground.  Just  send  us  your  ideas  and 
the  size  of  the  lot. 

Playground  equipment  embodying  the 
most  advanced  ideas — to  assure  para- 
mount pleasure,  maximum  physical  ben- 
efit, and  the  greatest  possible  safety. 

A  complete  line,  containing  new  equip- 
ment with  many  interesting  improve- 
ments. 

Unexcelled  manufacturing  facilities, 
making  possible  exceptionally  attractive 
prices. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  new  handsome 
catalog,  now  in  preparation. 


The  F.  B.  Zieg  Mfg.  Co. 

140  Mt.  Vernon  Ave. 
Fredericktown        -  Ohio 
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Get  the  Latest 
Improved  Apparatus 


Patents  Pending 

Parazontal  Bars 

Accommodates  a  large  number  of  children 
Send  for  Catalog 


We  manufacture  Circle 
Travel  Rings,  Parazontal 
Bars,  Rock-a-Bye  Swings, 
Safety  Platform  Slides, 
Flying  Swings,  Circle 
Waves,  Climbing  Trees, 
etc.  Guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Aluminum 
bronze  fittings,  Roller 
bearings  equipped  with 
Alemite  greasing  nipple. 
Durability  and  safety 
first. 


PATTERSON-WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,  San  JOSE,  CALIF. 


business  man  or  woman,  that  is  the  person  whom  she 
or  he  will  marry.  The  sentiments  will,  of  course,  speak 
for  themselves.  When  all  have  pinned  on  their  darts 
the  dancing  and  music  stop. 

Valentine  Review 

Have  a  stage  or  curtained  space  at  end  of  room.  To 
the  music  of  a  waltz,  girls  dressed  as  valentines — some 
of  them  comic — pass  in  review  on  the  stage,  doing  their 
steps  in  keeping  with  the  character  they  represent.  Fun 
as  well  as  picturesque  effects  may  be  had  in  this  way. 
A  prize  may  be  given  to  the  most  artistic  and  the  fun- 
niest valentine. 

Finding  Your  Fate 

The  men  take  part  in  this  alone,  the  four  figures  on 
the  wall — the  old  maid,  the  widow,  the  pretty  girl  and 
the  suffragette,  being  the  determining  factors.  This  is 
like  a  donkey  party,  the  men  being  blindfolded,  turned 
about  three  times,  then  given  a  heart  which  they  pin 
on  the  wall.  If  a  man  pins  his  heart  on  a  picture,  that 
is  declared  to  be  the  girl  he  is  to  marry.  If  he  pins  his 
heart  on  a  blank  he  will  be  an  old  bachelor. 

Lucky  Number  Partners 

This  is  the  last  number,  and  brings  out  the  main 
prizes  of  the  evening. 

The  men  are  lined  up  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the 
women  on  the  other.  The  streamers  extending  from 
the  large  heart  in  the  centre  are  given  to  the  women 
on  their  side,  and  the  men  on  theirs.  A  waltz  is  played, 
and  all  dance  toward  the  heart.  When  beneath  it,  the 
King  and  Queen  step  out  and  lower  the  heart,  and  the 
men  and  women  lift  out  their  streamers,  those  having 
the  same  at  the  end  being  partners  for  the  last  dance. 
One  heart  is  of  gold,  and  the  couple  getting  that  are 
given  prizes — any  simple  thing,  as  a  fancy  valentine, 
candy,  or  a  heart-shaped  pin  cushion. 
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Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to  Recreation   Workers 
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MAGAZINES 

Parks  and  Recreation.     November-December  1924 
Detroit's  Tenth  Annual  Pageant 

By  Lottie  A.  McDermott 
Minneapolis  Park  Pageantry 

Karl  B.  Raymond 
Detroit's  First  Women's  Track  and  Field  Meet 

By  Elsie  Erley 

Report  of  the  session  on  Playground  and  Recreation 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives  in 
Washington,  October  8,  1924 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Playgrounds  and  Recre- 
ation of  the  American  Institute  of  Park  Exec- 
utives, 1924 
The  Survey.     December  15,  1924 

The  Seventh  Day — A  discussion  on  the  opening  of 

playgrounds  on  Sunday 
Child-Welfare   Magazine.     January,    1925 

Child  Magic:    The  Matter  of  Resourceful  Play 

By  Patten  Beard 
The  Rotarian.     January,   1925 

Dispensing  Community  Gladness — The  story  of  the 
Community  House  at  Palo  Alto,  Calif.    By  Vin- 
cent Wilcox 
Building  a  Swimming  Pool 

By  V.  G.  Musselman 
The  Immigrant.     November,  1924 

A  short  statement   regarding  recreational   activities 

for  the  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island 

The    Journal    of    the    National    Education    Association. 
December,   1924 
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Physical  Education  as  Teacher  Training 

By  Henry  S.  Curtis 
Evening  School  Activities  in  Gary,  Ind. 
The  American  City.     December,  1924 

Fields   of  _  Progressive  Legislation   for   Better  City 
Planning 

By  Edward  M.  Bassett 

How  Garden  City,  Kansas,  Secured  a  Large  Pool  for 
Swimming  and  Skating.     A  Plea  for  Imagina- 
tion in  Playground  Design 
By  Horace  W.  Peaslee 

Landscaping,  Fencing  and  Surfacing  of  Playgrounds 
Stadium   Financed  by   Selling  Advertising   Space — 

Bessemer,  Ala. 

Play  the  Game!     (Extract  from  address  given  at 
Recreation  Congress) 
By  John  H.  Finley 

Sports  Which   Are   Popular   in   Washington 
Ideas  for  Christmas  Observances  by  Municipalities 
National  Humane  Review.     December,  1924 
Important  Aids  of  the  Juvenile  Court 

By  Frank  T.  Sharpe 
The  Red  Cross  Courier.     December  27,  1924 

Great   System  of  Directed  Play  Evolving  in  Hos- 
pitals 

PAMPHLETS 
School  Health  Supervision 

Report  of  Conference  at  Detroit,  October,  1923 
Bureau  of  Education,  School  Health  Series  No.  8 
Obtainable     from     the     Government     Printing 

Office,   Washington,   D.   C.     Price   5c 
Report  of  the  Park  Commission  of  Essex  County,  N.  J. 

1923 

Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1924 

Obtainable     from     the     Government     Printing 

Office,  Washington,  D.  C.     Price  Sc 
Some    Practical    Uses    of    Auditoriums    in    the    Rural 
Schools  of  Montgomery  County,  Ala. 
This   pamphlet   tells    how   the   auditoriums    of   the 
rural  school   in  Montgomery  County,   Ala.   are 
utilized  for  social  and  education  purposes.    Some 
of  the  programs  used  in  the  schools  are  given. 
Rural  School  Leaflet  No.  34,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, U.  S.  Dept  of  the  Interior 
Obtainable     from     the     Government     Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.     Price  5c 

Play  and  Playthings 

Continued  from  page  662 

5.  Toys  that  are  single,  separate,  or  unrelated, 
are  apt  to  scatter  attention,  cause  restlessness  and 
a  dissatisfied  state  of  mind. 

6.  Toys  that  are  too  complete,  finished,  compli- 
cated, or  mechanical  dwarf  the  imagination,  and 
do  not  arouse  inventive  power. 

7.  Fire-arm  toys  that  tend  to  make  play  too 
realistic  should  be  avoided. 

8.  Too  many  toys  tend  toward  discontent,  irri- 
tability, mental  indigestion,  and  the  eternal  cry  for 
"more"  of  everything. 

9.  Picture  books  and  picture  papers  (the  comic 
supplement  for  example)  should  be  chosen  with 
great  care  because  many  are  untrue  in  story,  color, 
form  and  meaning. 

10.  Toys  should  be  chosen  for  their  simplicity, 
durability  and  adaptability  to  creative  use;  they 
should  be  related  sets  or  schemes  which  will  ena- 
ble the  children  to  live  out  their  own  lives. 
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MURDOCK 

OUTDOOR  BUBBLE  FONT 

TN  the  last  analysis  the  vital 
•*•  point  in  a  drinking  fountain 
is  dependable  water  service. 
Bronze,  brass  and  iron  are  used 
in  the  making  of  Murdock 
Bubble  Fonts  because  of  the 
superior  ability  of  these  metals 
to  withstand  exposure  and 
abuse.  The  only  drinking  foun- 
tain that  will  not  freeze  and 
burst. 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

For 
PLAYGROUNDS—  PARKS 


Write  for  Booklet  "What  An  Outdoor  Drinking 
Fountain  Should  Be." 

Also  other  types  of  Drinking  Fountains. 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co. 

427   Plum   Street,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


A  MERICAN  Clog  Dances,  together 
**"  with  Typical  Irish  Clogs  from 
the  Frost-Garland  Book,  Now  Availa- 
ble, Played  by  Ruth  Garland. 

Ike 

DUO-ART 

GYMNASIUM  PIANO 

THE  AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

Educational  Department 
AEOLIAN  HALL         NEW  YORK 

The  Duo-Art  Serves  the  School 
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in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
10  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Department  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Dynamic  Leadership 

Continued  from  661 

a  belief  in,  a  craving  for  the  best  in  recreation. 
Teachers  with  such  qualities  would  make  of  every 
contact,  that  is,  every  pupil,  one  who  would  be- 
come a  living  exponent  of  recreation  of  the  type 
needed  in  modern  life. 

The  space,  the  apparatus ;  the  community  opin- 
ion which  would  so  plan  out  cities  as  to  secure 
space  and  apparatus,  and  then  use  them ;  the  com- 
munity mobilization  which  may  be  secured 
through  a  community  alive  to  the  value  of  and 
practising  together  the  principles  of  good  recrea- 
tion, would  all  follow  as  a  necessary  result. 

Fundamental  teaching  in  recreation,  as  in  other 
fields,  is  the  imperative  need  of  the  time.  This 
teaching  requires  pioneers,  missionaries,  expo- 
nents, salesmen  of  recreation  ideals.  There  is 
need  for  a  place  where  they  may  be  produced. 


At  the  Conferences 

Continued  from  page  661 

service  organizations  such  as  the  Rotary,  Kiwanis 
and  Lions'  Clubs  and  others  should  take  the  initia- 
tive in  calling  these  conferences  both  locally  and 
nationally. 


Book  Reviews 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  TOYS  by  Charles  A.  Kunou  Pub- 
lished by  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  Price  $1.35 

The  problems  in  this  book  include  simple  projects  for 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  more  difficult  and  com- 
plex designs  and  color  schemes  which  can  be  worked 
put  successfully  by  pupils  in  the  upper  grades.  Full 
information  is  given  for  making  the  toys  and  for  as- 
sembling, painting,  coloring  and  enamelling  them.  The 
book  has  72  pages  and  is  bound  in  heavy  board  covers. 

COMPETITION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  MORAL  EDUCATION  by 
William  Stecher,  Philadelphia. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Stecher  analyzes  in  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  manner  the  factors  which  make  team 
games  valuable,  the  meaning  of  moral  education  and  the 
importance  of  leadership  in  influencing  conduct. 

In  summarizing,  Mr.  Stecher  says  "We  see  that  team 
games  and  competitive  athletic  sports  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  every  well-balanced  syst?'n  of  physical 
education,  and  that  their  value  is  threefold,  physical, 
mental  and  moral.  From  an  educational  standpoint, 
their  greatest  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  rightly  con- 
ducted they  lead  to  a  striving  for  high  ideals  of  conduct. 
These  ideals  awaken  and  strengthen  the  high  moral 
qualities  of  fairness  and  truthfulness.  They  also  help 
to  develop  courage,  determination,  steadfastness  and 
presence  of  mind.  They  give  energy,  decision  and 
promptness  to  the  will.  They  teach  obedience  and  subor- 
dination of  self  for  the  benefit  of  the  group.  In  short, 
by  training  not  only  the  physical  and  mental,  but  also 
the  moral  powers,  the  ideals  that  may  be  developed  by 
means  of  team  games  and  athletic  sports,  are  of  very 
great  service  in  cultivating  those  civic  virtues  which 
are  necessary  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  individual, 
and  of  the  community." 
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YEAR   BOOK   NEW   YORK   STATE    PUBLIC   HIGH    SCHOOL 

ATHLETIC   ASSOCIATION      1924-25 

The  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association,  the 
record  of  the  1924  season  and  rules  and  reports  make 
up  this  booklet.  Anyone  desiring  a  copy  should  apply 
to  the  Chief,  Physical  Education  Bureau,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  Prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Prepared  by  Melville  Stewart,  Supervisor  of  Physi- 
cal Education 

West  Virginia  has  just  issued  the  second  edition  of 
its  Physical  Education  Manual,  an  exceedingly  practical 
booklet  offering  invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  both 
rural  and  city  schools.  In  addition  to  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  suggested  a  large  part  of  the  manual  is 
devoted  to  games  and  contests,  to  story,  rhythm  and  folk 
plays  and  to  athletic  badge  tests  for  boys  and  girls, 
the  national  tests  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  having  been  adopted.  Helpful 
directions  are  given  for  homemade  playground  apparatus. 

SKIING   by    Ornulf    Poulsen      Published    by    Macmillan 

Company,  New  York  Price  $2.00 
All  the  branches  of  skiing  are  enthusiastically  pre- 
sented in  this  book  written  by  a  Norwegian  authority 
of  thirty  years'  experience.  With  the  directions  con- 
tained in  Skiinff  anyone  can  learn  what  skis  to  buy, 
what  equipment  is  to  be  depended  on  and  the  funda- 
mentals of  skiing  on  the  level  and  on  slopes.  For  the 
expert  there  are  chapters  on  ski-jumping,  ski-joring  and 
games,  cross-country  racing  and  how  to  train  for  it. 
There  are  also  chapters  on  the  history  of  skiing  and  on 
snowshoeing. 

COSTUMING  A  PLAY — Inter-Theatre  Arts  Handbook  by 
Elizabeth  B.  Grimball  and  Rhea  Wells  Published  by 
Century  Company,  New  York  City  Price  $3.00 

A  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  field  of  drama  has 
been  made  in  this  book  which  producers  and  directors 
in  Little  Theatre  community  drama,  educational  dra- 
matics and  the  recreation  field  will  find  of  great  prac- 
tical assistance.  It  contains  information  on  period 
costume  and  design  and  execution,  the  choice  of  mate- 
rials, the  color,  lighting,  and  dyeing  and  decorating  of 
costumes.  Explicit  directions  are  given  for  making  each 
costume  from  the  design  shown,  of  simple  and  inex- 
pensive materials  which  give  the  effect  of  richness  and 
beauty.  The  beautiful  costume  plates  which  are  used  in 
themselves  suggest  how  the  costume  should  be  made. 

Each  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  materials 
and  colors  in  use  during  each  period  and  a  list  of  refer- 
ences to  books,  pictures  and  sculpture  relating  to  the 
period.  A  list  of  plays  and  pageants  for  which  this  par- 
ticular period  of  dress  is  suitable,  is  also  given,  and 
there  are  special  chapters  on  costuming  religious  drama 
and  community  pageants. 

GRADED  RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  by  Joseph  Lee. 
Published  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, New  York  City 

In  this  chapter,  reprinted  from  Sex  and  Social  Health 
— A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Social  Hygiene,  Mr.  Lee 
points  out  the  child's  characteristics  at  various  ages,  the 
part  play  has  in  moulding  the  child's  character  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  his  development,  the  importance  of 
giving  normal  tendencies  a  chance,  the  play  of  boys  and 
girls  together,  and  some  of  the  things  which  the  com- 
munity should  keep  in  mind  in  planning  a  constructive 
recreation  program. 

AND  WHO  Is  MY  NEIGHBOR?  Part  I  of  an  Outline  for 
the  Study  of  Race  Relations  in  America.  Published 
by  the  Commission  on  Race  Relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  the  Christian  Way  of  Life,  129 
East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City.  Price  75c  each, 
paper;  $1.00  each,  cloth 
This  book  is  one  of  a  series  by  which  the  National 

Conference  on  the  Christian  Way  of  Life  seeks  to  stimu- 


Physical  Education 

for  Women 

SUMMER  SESSION 

6  weeks — July   1- August  9 

Advanced,  post-graduate  work  for  teachers  of  physical  edu- 
cation. Classes  for  beginners  if  registration  warrants. 
Special  courses  in  Therapeutic  Exercises  and  School  Health 
Problems; 

Dancing.  Games,  Coaching.  Apparatus  Work 
New  Material.  Exhibition  Specialties.  Novelty  Work 
An  exceptionally  strong  faculty  gives  excellent  courses  in  all 
departments.    School  is  accredited  by  State  Departments  of 
Public  Instruction  and  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 
New     gymnasium — splendidly     equipped.       Dormitory     on 
grounds.    Ideally  located   near  parks  and  bathing  beaches. 
Catalog    and    full    particulars    on    request. 
Address   Registrar,    Dept.   45. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
5026  Greenwood  Avenue  ...  Chicago 


MANUAL  on  ORGANIZED  CAMPING 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 

Editor,  L.  H.  Weir 

The  Macmillan  Company 


A  practical  handbook  on  all  phases  of  organized  camping 
based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  camping  in  the  United 
States. 

May    be    purchased    from    the 
PLAYGROUND    AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 

315    Fourth   Avenue,    New   York,    N.    Y. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price   ($2.00) 


WRITE  AT   ONCE 
to 

CAREFUL 

CHILDREN'S 

CLUB 

908  Travelers  Building 
Richmond,  Virginia 

For 

Information  of  IMPORTANCE 
To  You 
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SPECIAL   COMBINATION    OFFER 


THE  ATHLETIC  JOURNAL 

A  magazine  for  athletic  coaches  and  physical  directors 

THE  PLAYGROUND 

A  monthly  magazine  on  recreation 


$1.50 
Per  Year 

$2.00 
Per  Year 


Total     $3.50 
These  magazines  taken  together    $2.35 


Send  your 
Subscription  to 


THE  PLAYGROUND 


315  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


SIX  BIBLE  PLAYS 

By 
MABEL    HOBBS    AND    HELEN     MILES 

Bureau   of    Educational   Dramatics 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America 

Plays  of  simplicity,  based  on  Old  Testament 
stories — Bible  language  used  throughout. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
the  characters  in  costume.  Included  are  the 
words  and  music  of  Hebrew  melodies  appro- 
priate to  the  plays. 

Price   $2.00 

THE    CENTURY    COMPANY 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


late  a  widespread  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Christianity 
in  the  present  social  order.  It  opens  up  for  group  dis- 
cussion the  subject  of  relations  between  the  various  racial 
groups  in  America  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  dis- 
covery of  the  aspects  in  which  these  relations  have  fallen 
away  from  the  highest  standards  of  indiydual  and  social 
conduct,  and  the  discovery  of  such  specific  measures  as 
may  be  needed  to  conserve  good  will,  remove  misunder- 
standings, make  for  better  adjustment  and  raise  rela- 
tionships into  the  highest  standards.  The  outline  and 
the  questions  raised  hinge  on  the  civic,  economic,  educa- 
tional and  social  handicaps  under  which  national  groups 
labor,  and  definite  instances  are  cited  which  present  the 
problems  in  a  specific  way.  The  present  study  outline 
is  not  an  answer  to  the  problem  put  in  the  title,  nor  even 
a  formulation  of  that  problem  itself;  it  puts  together 
stories  of  happenings  as  told  by  observing  men  and 
women  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  to  their 
minds  contain  problems  for  rural  conduct.  With  these 
stories  a  few  suggestions  are  given,  largely  in  the  form 
of  questions  of  ways  to  get  at  the  real  problems  they 
contain.  To  clarify  the  discussion,  there  are  chapters 
setting  forth  understandings  and  misunderstandings  and 
traditional  attitudes. 

The  questions  asked  throughout  are  designed  to  draw 
out  contributions  from  the  thought  and  experiences  of 
those  participating  in  the  discussion  and  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  underlying  principles. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  outline  will  be  edited 
on  the  basis  of  the  reports  secured  from  individuals  and 
discussion  groups  on  the  results  of  their  study  of  Part  I. 
_  The  questions  raised  regarding  the  social  and  recrea- 
tional handicaps  of  racial  groups  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  recreation  workers  who  are  so  intimately  con- 
cerned with  many  of  the  problems  raised. 

TRAINING    COURSE     IN    UNITED     STATES     CITIZENSHIP 
Published  by  the   Educational   Department,   Ameri- 


can    Sentinel    Citizenship    Foundation,     225     North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Twenty   lessons   in   citizenship   are   presented   in   each 
part.     Part  one  consists  of  lessons,  brief,  filled  with  il- 
lustrative material.     The  second  part  gives  pictures  of 
historical  scenes  and  places  with  space  provided  for  a 
brief  description  of  each  by  the  student. 

THE  ST.  Louis  CHURCH  SURVEY  by  H.  Paul  Douglass 
Published  by  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York 
City.  Price  $4.00 

A  number  of  questions  are  raised  in  this  book,  present- 
ing a  study  of  churches  in  St.  Louis,  which  must  come 
up  for  consideration  in  any  American  city.  These  ques- 
tions concern  themselves  with  the  method  of  organizing 
a  church,  the  kind  of  building  it  shall  have,  the  program 
it  shall  attempt,  how  it  may  be  financed  and  what  its 
community  responsibilities  must  be.  To  questions  such 
as  these  Dr.  Douglass  seeks  to  supply  the  answer  so  far 
as  one  large  city  is  concerned  and  his  study  will  help 
urban  churches  everywhere  to  solve  some  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  WOMEN  by  Grace  Humphrey  Pub- 
lished by  Penn  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Price  $2.00 

In  the  Story  of  the  Marys  the  author  has  selected  ten 
of  the  most  famous  women  bearing  the  -name  Mary  and 
has  told  the  story  of  their  lives  in  a  charming  manner 
for  children.  Here  live  again  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
Mary  Lyon,  Marie  Antoinette  and  others,  and  finally  the 
most  beloved  of  all  the  Marys,  Mary  of  Galilee. 

In  the  Story  of  the  Elisabeths  we  learn  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  Betsey  Ross,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
Elizabeth  of  Rumania,  the  Fairy-story  Queen,  and  other 
gifted  women. 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  SONGS  Compiled  by  Flor- 
ence H.  Botsford  Published  by  the  Womans  Press, 
New  York  City.  Price  $.50 

Thirty  songs  reprinted  from  the  first  and  second  vol- 
umes of  Folk  Songs  of  Many  People  appear  in  this  col- 
lection. Nearly  as  many  nations  are  represented.  Music 
and  English  translations  are  given,  but  in  addition  the 
words  of  the  song  appear  in  the  native  language. 

THE  SIMPLE  FAMILY  (For  teaching  safety  habits) — A 
set  of  eight  posters.  Education  Section,  National 
Safety  Council,  120  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City.  Price  $1.00 

As  a  means  of  forwarding  safety  education,  the  Na- 
tional Child  Welfare  Association,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Education  Section  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
has  produced  this  series  of  posters  wherein  the  adven- 
tures of  the  "Simple  Family"  teach,  most  amusingly, 
the  folly  of  being  a  "Simple." 

The  subjects  covered  are  rainy  day  precautions,  alight- 
ing from  cars,  street  play,  safety  in  boating,  firearms, 
matches,  "jay- walking"  and  guarding  the  baby.  The 
posters,  which  are  colored,  are  11"  x  14"  in  size. 
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Health   Joy   Love   Happiness 


are  magic  words  in  the  life  of  the  child.  There  must  inevit- 
ably come  later  much  that  is  serious,  sorrowful,  and  sordid 
— let  us  then  keep  childhood  happy,  playful,  and  beautiful. 

There  is  no  other  one  thing  that  offers  so  much  of  the  ele- 
ments of  rapturous  abandon  to  the  child  spirit  of  play  and 
joy — to  the  child  world  of  mimicry  and  make-believe — to 
the  power  of  self-expression,  as  does  music. 

Put  music  into  the  daily  lives  of  your  children,  let  them  sing 
with  it,  dance  with  it,  imagine  stories  as  suggested  by  it,  and 
listen  to  its  inspiring  messages  of  beautifully  interpreted 
masterpieces. 

There  is  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  by  which  all  this  may 
be  made  available  to  all  the  children  everywhere,  at  any  time, 
in  any  place,  and  that  is  by  means  of  the  Victrola  and  the 
splendid  collection  of  Victor  records  selected  by  one  who 
knows  and  loves  children,  and  recorded  especially  for  children 
by  our  finely  trained  artists. 


Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


'HIS  MASTERS  VOICE " 
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An  International  Congress  on  Child  Wel- 
fare.— The  first  International  Congress  on  Child 
Welfare  will  be  held  at  Geneva,  August  24-28, 
1925.  Specifically  international  matters  will  be 
given  prominence  in  the  program,  such  as  the  edu- 
cation of  children  in  international  good  will  and 
help  for  foreign  children  in  countries  of  their 
residence.  Application  for  tickets  and  additional 
information  may  be  secured  from  L.  B.  Golden  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  English  Speaking  Section 
of  the  Congress,  26  Gordon  Street,  London, 
W.  C.  1. 

A  Design  Contest. — The  American  Home 
Economics  Association  announces  a  prize  of  $50 
to  be  awarded  the  person  submitting  the  best 
design  for  an  emblem  of  the  Association,  to  be 
used  on  the  cover  of  The  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  on  the  stationery,  programs,  badges 
and  pins  of  the  Association  and  of  its  affiliated 
organizations.  The  emblem  should  embody  the 
idea  of  the  application  of  systematized  knowledge 
to  the  home.  The  contest  is  open  to  any  inter- 
ested person. 

Drawings  should  be  made  in  pen  and  ink  on  6" 
x  9"  bristol  board,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
designer  being  printed  on  the  back  of  each  draw- 
ing. Drawings  will  be  received  between  February 
1  and  April  1,  1925.  They  should  be  sent  to  Har- 
riet Goldstein,  Division  of  Home  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the 
editorial  office  of  The  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Room  617,  Mills  Building,  700  17th 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning! — Miss  A.  L. 
Marlatt,  Director  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  told  the  New  Jersey 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations that  nothing  in  modern  developments 
could  compare  with  the  old-fashioned  home  as  a 
place  for  the  proper  training  of  the  young. 


"Home,"  she  said,  "should  be  a  place  where 
the  movie  has  a  rival  in  the  fun  of  home  games 
and  home  companionship  where  the  radio  may 
be  heard,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  family  story 
telling  and  conversation,  and  where  good  music 
is  always  found  and  jazz  has  its  due  place,  but  not 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage." 

Lighting  and  Leisure  Time  in  the  Home. — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eyesight  Conservation  Coun- 
cil of  America,  Inc.,  held  in  New  York  in  Janu- 
ary, M.  Luckiesh  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany spoke  on  the  subject  of  light  in  the  home. 
He  attributed  much  of  the  unrest  and  lowered 
morale  of  the  present  day  to  improper  lighting 
in  the  homes.  Lights  should  be  made  to  enhance 
the  beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  the  home.  Proper 
lighting  is  conducive  to  reading,  which  is  so  im- 
portant a  leisure  time  activity,  and  there  should, 
therefore,  be  portable  lights. 

Regarding  Better  Homes  in  America. — A 

very  interesting  series  of  booklets  is  being  issued 
by  Better  Homes  in  America  on  various  phases  of 
home  ownership  and  construction.  Publication 
No.  3  of  the  series — How  to  Furnish  the  Small 
Home,  price  25c — has  very  concrete  suggestions 
for  wall  decorations,  floor  finishing  and  coverings, 
and  furniture.  No.  7  is  a  practical  discussion  of 
Hozv  to  Own  Your  Home,  price  15c.  No.  8, 
price  15c,  is  a  guide  book  for  Better  Homes  cam- 
paigns and  has  been  prepared  especially  for  use 
in  connection  with  Better  Homes  Week  to  be 
held  May  10-17,  1925.  These  publications  and 
others  issued  by  Better  Homes  in  America  may  be 
secured  from  the  office  at  1653  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.  C. 

International  Good  Will. — Among  the  rec- 
ommendations offered  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan 
for  the  maintenance  of  world  peace  appears  the 
following : 

"A  committee  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
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better  relations  through  the  international  use  of 
athletic  sports,  especially  those  games  which  in- 
volve cooperative  action  or  team  play  as  distin- 
guished from  individual  competition." 

Those  Hardy  Finns. — Regarding  the  amazing 
success  of  the  Finnish  athletes  in  the  Olympic 
Games,  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans  says  in  the  Boston  Her- 
ald of  January  the  fifth: 

"The  state  subsidizes  gymnasium  work  and  the 
committees  are  keen  in  their  rivalries.  This  is 
nothing  new  and  yet  there  are  now  under  con- 
struction 100  new  stadia  and  gymnasiums. 

"Together  with  moderation  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing these  constitute  the  great  factors. 

"Finland  is  a  poor  country.  Money  is  scarce. 
But  somehow  the  government  finds  money  to  pro- 
mote health  and  strength.  They  seem  more  desir- 
ous of  building  people  than  they  are  of  building 
monuments.  Possibly  they  want  the  Finnish  race 
to  endure." 

The  Essence  of  Community  Organization. 
— In  an  article  entitled  Sonic  Aspects  of  Com- 
munity Organisation  which  appears  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1st  issue  of  the  Red  Cross  Courier,  Prof.  T. 
Fjarl  Sullenger  tersely  summarizes  the  community 
organization  process. 

"There  must,"  he  says,  "be  a  consciousness  of 
a  need;  a  stimulating  force — not  impulsive — but 
rational,  to  see  that  means  are  taken  to  meet 
that  need ;  loyal  leadership,  both  outside  and  local ; 
a  study  of  the  community's  assets  and  liabilities, 
problems  and  opportunities ;  an  organization  that 
is  flexible  so  it  can  be  easily  adjusted  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  community ;  a  work- 
ing together  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view." 

A  Plan  for  State  Honor  Emblems  for 
Students  in  Training  at  New  York  State 
Normal  Schools. — The  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  devised  a  plan  to  encour- 
age teachers  in  training  to  take  more  active  part 
in  the  various  activities  of  the  school  that  will 
make  them  better  qualified  as  teachers  of  school 
subjects  and  leaders  in  community  life. 

It  is  expected  that  those  teachers  who  show 
themselves  to  be  outstanding  athletes  or  leaders  in 
physical  activities  will  be  stimulated  to  apply  them- 
selves to  make  the  scholastic  requirements  and  fit 
themselves  to  act  as  teachers  of  those  activities. 
It  is  expected  that  the  students  who  are  already 
proficient  in  scholastic  work  will  be  stimulated  to 


improve  their  opportunities  to  strengthen  their 
health  and  physical  ability. 

Those  students  who  are  certified  to  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  normal  schools  as  having  earned  it, 
will  be  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion a  certificate  which  will  authorize  the  holder 
to  secure  and  wear  the  copyrighted  State  honor 
emblem  or  medal,  and  felt  shield  or  monogram. 

There  will  be  five  groups  of  points.  To  qual- 
ify for  State  honor  the  student  must  earn  a  mini- 
mum number  of  points  in  each  group.  A  thou- 
sand points  in  all  must  be  won.  The  five  groups 
are  (1)  health,  (2)  scholarship,  (3)  sportsman- 
ship, (4)  leadership,  and  (5)  physical  activities. 

The  plan  is  optional  and  is  presented  to  the 
principals  of  the  normal  schools  and  to  the  heads 
of  the  departments  of  physical  education  and 
health  education  by  the  Physical  Education  Bu- 
reau of  the  State  Department  of  Education  with 
the  approval  of  Doctor  George  M.  Wiley,  for  use 
beginning  September,  1924.  The  first  awards  will 
be  made  in  June,  1925. 

College  Athletes  Are  the  Best  Students.— 

Athletes  who  participate  in  organized  games  have 
a  better  record  in  academic  work  than  those  who 
prefer  to  sit  upon  the  bleachers,  according  to  sta- 
tistics recently  compiled  by  Martin  Kemp,  profes- 
sor of  psychology  in  the  College  of  Wooster, 
Ohio.  The  football  men  ranked  below  the  gen- 
eral average  for  scholarship  of  the  athletes  but 
above  the  general  average  of  the  non-athletes. 
(From  January,  1925,  Clip  Sheet,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation) 

The  secretary  of  Princeton  also  reports  that  the 
sixty-seven  men  who  compose  the  Varsity  Club 
maintained  a  considerably  higher  average  than  the 
undergraduate  body. 

The  average  of  the  athletes  was  3.30  and  that 
of  the  student  body  3.81.  Fifteen  athletes  kept 
their  work  up  to  the  high  standard  necessary  to 
hold  scholarships. 

"I  have  found  that  a  man's  marks  are  always 
higher  during  the  training  season  than  when  he  is 
not  in  training,"  said  Professor  Collins.  "When 
a  man  is  competing  for  a  team  his  nervous  system 
is  keyed  up,  his  mind  is  alert  and  his  habits  are 
regular,  and  all  this  enables  him  to  do  his  work 
better.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  competitive 
athletics  as  an  aid  in  maintaining  high  scholarship 
ratings." 

Stamford's  Shelter  House. — The  Board  of 
Public  Recreation  of  Stamford,  Connecticut, 
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recently  erected  on  one  of  the  city  playgrounds  a 
shelter  house  which  is  proving  very  satisfactory. 
The  walls  and  two  foot  square  tiers  of  the  house 
are  red  brick;  the  roof  of  green  Water  Seal  tile. 
The  floors  are  made  of  cement  4"  thick. 

The  covered  porch,  which  measures  30'  by  20', 
is  used  for  boxing  contests,  quiet  games  such  as 
checkers,  album  making,  handcraft,  storytelling 
and  similar  activities.  The  inclosed  end  of  the 
building  consists  of  a  large  room  20'  x  20'  with 
shelves  at  one  end  for  storing  athletic  equipment. 
There  is  a  victrola  in  this  room,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  have  rehearsals  of  eight  or  ten 
children  in  folk  dancing.  The  toilet  facilities  of 
the  playground  are  not  in  the  shelter  house. 


the  green,  fourteen  horseshoe  lanes,  three  outdoor 
shuffle  boards  and  outdoor  facilities  for  chess, 
checkers,  cards  and  dominoes.  The  Association  is 
also  conducting  indoor  recreation  activities  at  the 
recreation  building  in  connection  with  the  camp. 
The  Association  was  responsible  for  helping  the 
city  secure  a  gift  of  320  acres  of  land  for  use  as 
a  municipal  golf  course.  Other  facilities  and 
activities  include  the  equipping  of  five  playgrounds 
for  white  children  and  one  for  colored,  the  secur- 
ing of  four  municipal  tennis  courts,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  program  of  physical  education  for  the 
thirteen  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  conduct- 
ing a  recreation  institute  for  primary  school  teach- 
ers and  a  second  institute  for  colored  play  leaders, 


STAMFORD'S  SHELTER  HOUSE 


The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4,184.25. 

Joliet's  Community  House. — Seventeen  na- 
tionalities are  represented  in  the  membership  of 
the  central  gymnasium  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  which  is 
serving  as  the  community  house.  Over  200  boys 
and  girls  and  young  men  and  women  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  have  become  members 
of  the  community  house. 

Developments  at  Tampa,  Florida. — On  Sep- 
tember 15,  1924,  Tampa  inaugurated  its  year- 
round  recreation  program,  with  an  appropriation 
of  $10,500  from  the  city.  The  report  of  W.  L. 
Quinlan,  Director  of  Public  Recreation,  for  the 
first  three  months  indicates  rapid  progress. 

The  Association  was  asked  to  take  charge  of 
recreation  at  the  tourists'  camp  conducted  by  the 
city.  The  facilities  for  the  camp  playground  in- 
clude six  roque  courts,  six  courts  for  bowling  on 


the  arranging  of  a  community  Christmas  celebra- 
tion and  the  conducting  of  evening  playground 
programs  for  colored  citizens. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Provides  Play  Space. 

—St.  Joseph  recently  voted  $3,000,000  for  a  series 
of  parks  and  boulevards  to  extend  around  the 
town.  A  new  municipal  golf  course  of  160  acres 
has  been  laid  out. 

Progress  Reports. — The  City  Council  of 
Lacka wanna,  New  York,  has  appropriated  $5,000 
for  recreation.  A  Recreation  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  in 
January,  1925,  when  the  budget  became  opera- 
tive. 


November  13th  marked  a  step  forward  in  the 
recreation  work  of  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania. 
The  School  Board  went  on  record  as  approving 
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a  program  of  physical  education  in  the  schools 
and  voted  to  retain  H.  K.  Willett,  Superintendent 
of  Playgrounds,  until  June  first  when  he  will 
again  take  charge  of  the  playground  activities 
under  the  Playground  Association.  During  •  the 
winter  Mr.  Willett  will  carry  on  as  much  com- 
munity recreation  as  possible,  in  addition  to  super- 
vising the  physical  education  program  in  the 
grades. 

At  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire. — The  town  of 
Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  has  recently  dedicated 
a  new  town  hall,  a  handsome,  red  brick  building, 
costing  $200,000.  In  addition  to  the  town  offices, 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  court  room  and  jail,  the  building  contains  a 
large  auditorium  with  a  well-equipped  stage  and 
a  town  banquet  room  with  a  well-furnished 
kitchen.  Lebanon  also  has  a  community  house 
which  is  constantly  in  use  by  all  the  organizations 
of  the  community. 

Community  Costume  Wardrobe  in  San 
Diego. — The  Drama  Department  of  San  Diego, 
California,  Community  Service,  is  collecting  a 
community  wardrobe  from  which  schools, 
churches,  organizations  and  other  groups  may 
borrow  articles,  paying  a  nominal  deposit  which 
is  refunded  when  the  articles  are  returned.  Do- 
nations of  slightly  worn  modern  or  historical  cos- 
tumes, also  of  materials,  are  solicited.  Seasonal 
dramatizations  are  kept  on  file.  The  Department 
is  now  assembling  scrapbooks  which  contain  pic- 
tures helpful  in  staging  and  costuming  plays  of 
different  periods.  Many  of  these  books  are  being 
made  by  shut-ins. 

Elmira  Launches  Little  Theatre  Move- 
ment.— Elmira's  first  little  theatre  experiment  has 
revealed  much  local  dramatic  talent.  As  a  result 
of  a  drama  institute  conducted  by  Elmira  Com- 
munity Service,  a  program  of  one-act  plays  was 
presented  the  middle  of  January  and  a  group  of 
community  players  has  been  organized.  Sixty 
were  enrolled  in  the  institute,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  George  Junkin  of  National  Community 
Service.  The  technique  of  production,  lighting, 
makeup  and  religious  drama  were  among  the  sub- 
jects considered. 

The  first  plays  were  presented  at  Elmira  Free 
Academy  before  a  good-sized  audience.  They 
were  The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,  directed  by 
Florence  Callahan ;  The  Silent  System,  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Snyder  directed  and  played ;  The 


Valiant,  directed  by  Mrs.  Julius  Berger,  and  Dia- 
monds and  Daggers.  The  last  play,  produced  by 
Elmira  College  girls,  had  recently  won  fourth 
place  in  the  nation  wide  contest  at  Evanston,  111. 
Rev.  John  Fletcher  Hall,  pastor  of  the  South- 
side  Baptist  Church,  who  won  considerable  ac- 
claim for  his  portrayal  of  the  condemned  man  in 
The  Valiant,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Elmira  Community  Players.  The  vice-president 
is  Mrs.  Robert  Snyder,  former  teacher  of  dra- 
matic art  at  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music, 
who  has  been  connected  with  little  theatre  activi- 
ties in  other  cities.  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Spellman  is 
secretary  and  Leon  Markson,  treasurer.  The 
writing  of  plays  for  production  by  the  little  thea- 
tre group  has  been  suggested  as  an  early  activity. 

Recent  Developments  in  Highland  Park, 
Michigan. — From  the  Highland  Park  Recreation 
Commission  have  been  secured  some  interesting 
and  highly  significant  figures  showing  the  wide 
use  of  facilities.  One  hundred  and  six  different 
groups  are  using  the  buildings  in  charge  of  the 
Commission,  twenty-six  of  them  being  Boy  Scout 
groups.  Ninety-six  volunteers  took  the  course 
recently  given  in  social  recreation.  Fifteen  groups 
were  aided  in  their  Christmas  programs  by  Nina 
B.  Lamkin,  Assistant  Director  of  Recreation. 

Some  recent  developments  have  included  the 
purchase  by  the  School  Board  for  playground  pur- 
poses of  nine  acres  of  land  costing  $300,000.  A 
new  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  have  been 
added  to  the  facilities  at  Ferris  School,  and  money 
has  been  voted  for  similar  facilities  at  Forbes 
School. 

Brazil,  Indiana,  to  Become  a  Year-Round 
City. — The  recently  created  Recreation  Board  of 
Brazil,  Indiana,  has  engaged  a  year-round  direc- 
tor of  recreation,  who  will  begin  his  work  on 
April  1st. 

An  Annual  School  Sports  Day. — Stettler,  a 
small  community  of  Alberta,  Canada,  has  held  its 
Ninth  Annual  School  Sports  Day.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  particular  day  was  to  introduce 
volley  ball  and  the  Athletic  Badge  Tests  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. The  tests  were  held  from  9  to  12.  At  1  :30 
came  the  individual  sports,  including  boxing, 
shadow  boxing  and  wrestling  for  boys  and  rope- 
skipping,  dancing  steps  and  hop-scotch  for  girls. 
Volley  ball  involving  village  school  and  rural 
school  championships  for  boys  and  girls  came 
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at  4.  No  prizes  were  given  at  this  year's  Sport 
Day,  but  730  badges  were  distributed. 

A  Holiday  Festival. — On  December  30  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  of  the  Department  of 
Parks,  New  York  City,  held  its  annual  holiday 
festival.  The  children  were  taken  to  Palm  Gar- 
den, the  use  of  which  had  been  donated  by  the 
owner,  in  buses  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Plants  and  Structures.  The  program  consisted  of 
Christmas  carols,  the  presentation  of  Cinderella  in 
Flower  Land  by  the  children  of  seven  play- 
grounds, five  special  numbers  and  the  presentation 
of  a  musical  review  by  the  Mothers'  Club  of  Car- 
mans  ville  Park  Playground.  At  the  close  of  the 
program,  Santa  Claus  distributed  candy,  fruit 
and  a  toy  to  the  children,  these  gifts  having  been 
donated  by  merchants  of  the  city. 

Developing  Youthful  Talent. — The  Smith- 
z'ille  Gazette,  published  by  the  children  of  the 
Smith  Memorial  Playgrounds  of  Philadelphia, 
devoted  its  New  Year  issue  to  poems  and  stories 
written  by  the  Writers'  Club,  made  up  of  play- 
ground children. 

It  is  through  such  creative  channels  that  the 
recreation  movement  is  helping  to  develop  latent 
talent. 

A  Penny  Plain  and  Two-Pence  Colored. — 

The  Stanley  C.  Nott  Exhibition  of  Miniature 
Theatres,  Old  Prints  and  Tinsel  Pictures  recently 
shown  in  New  York  City  emphasized  the  noble 
pedigree  of  the  puppet  play  of  today.  More  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  miniature  theatres  were  made 
and  sold,  together  with  sheets  of  characters  and 
scenes.  The  plays  were  also  sold  separately  at 
a  penny  for  the  plain  sheets  and  two-pence  for  the 
colored,  hence  the  phrase,  a  penny  plain  and  two- 
pence colored.  The  coloring  of  the  sheets  was 
always  done  by  hand,  even  when  stencils  were 
used.  Blake,  Flaxman  and  Cruikshank  are  among 
well-known  artists  who  engraved  the  plates. 

Tinsel  pictures  were  a  rage  in  London  about 
1835. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  print  shops  would  be 
besieged  by  people  buying  tinsel  parts.  One  man 
would  ask  for  a  pair  of  boots  for  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  another  a  sword  for  the  Blood-red  Knight, 
or  a  suit  of  armour  for  Sir  Florion.  Then  they 
would  take  their  little  packets  of  tinsel  home  and 
spend  Sunday  laboriously  sticking  them  on  the 
colored  prints.  A  tinsel  picture  would  take  per- 


haps weeks  to  do  and  most  striking  effects  were 
produced.  When  finished  they  were  framed  in 
pear-tree  wood. 

In  making  the  miniature  theatres  alone  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  employed.  At  the  present 
day  they  are  made  by  just  one  old  man,  B.  Pol- 
lock, the  last  of  an  illustrious  line.  When  he  goes, 
a  hundred  years  of  the  Juvenile  Drama  comes  to 
an  end.  Many  well  known  people  own  models  of 
these  little  theatres.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  has  one 
and  possesses  a  complete  collection  of  the  plays. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  is  said  to  play  with  one  of  them 
while  thinking  out  his  articles.  Charles  Chaplin 
took  one  to  Hollywood  with  him.  Models  are  in 
the  palace  of  Hampton  Court  and  St.  James'  Pal- 
ace; and  in  many  large  country  houses.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Mr. 
Pollock's  shop.  Mr.  Pollock  is  a  grey  haired  gen- 
tleman with  charming  manners  and  a  gentle  voice 
— an  artist,  a  craftsman,  and  a  shop  keeper.  To 
go  into  his  shop  is  to  step  back  into  the  last  gen- 
eration. He  will  chat  with  you  about  past  times 
while  the  children  come  in  and  ask  for  a  penny 
box  of  crayons,  a  mouth-organ  or  a  ha'penny  pen- 
cil. The  shop  is  full  of  an  atmosphere,  Victor- 
ianly  dingy,  but — paradoxically — romantic  and 
colorful. 

The  theatres,  prints  and  tinsel  pictures  on 
view  at  the  Nott  Exhibition  represent  a  collection 
which  is  probably  unique.  The  scenery  and  the 
prints  of  West,  Hodgson,  Skelt  and  the  tinsel 
pictures  are  now  almost  unobtainable.  The  exhi- 
bition presents  a  phase  of  the  Drama  which  in  its 
day  was  living  and  vital.  It  brought  romance  and 
color  to  an  age  in  which — as  Mr.  Asquith  is  re- 
ported to  have  said — "Virtue  raged  unchecked." 

More  Programs  from  Highland  Park, 
Michigan. — The  first  children's  matinee  given  in 
the  1925  season  was  held  on  January  25,  with  the 
following  program: 


Part  I 


Dance  of  January 
Thome  Rosa 
Sleeping  Beauty 
A  French  Dance 

Part  II 

Dutch  Dance 

Story  Dramatization  The  Ginger  Bread  Boy 

The  Sailor's  Hornpipe 
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Part  III 

Dance  Pantomime  —  Goldie  Locks  and  the 
Bears 

Story  Dramatization — The  Pig  Brother 

Part  IV 

Old  English  Dance. — Butterfly 
Cicely  and  the  Bears 

A  Water  Pageant. — In  cooperation  with  the 
Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  Hygeia  Swimming  Club 
and  the  public  school,  the  Neptune  pageant  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  W.  E.  Longfellow  of  the  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  Service  was  presented  at  At- 
lantic City  on  January  16.  Two  hundred  swim- 
mers appeared  in  the  pageant,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  whom  were  Scouts  who  were  in  one 
relay  race.  Three  thousand  spectators  saw  the 
pageant,  for  which  the  firemen's  band  furnished 
music. 

Portland's  Rose  Festival. — Community  Serv- 
ice of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  developing  Junior 
groups  in  connection  with  the  city's  annual  Rose 
Festival,  thus  broadening  the  scope  of  the  fes- 
tival and  helping  to  insure  its  permanence.  The 
first  unit  of  the  Junior  Rosarians,  a  children's 
auxiliary  of  the  Knights  of  Rosaria,  the  organiza- 
tion conducting  the  festival,  has  been  organized. 
The  idea  used  is  the  old  idea  of  pages  and  squires 
who  shall  aid  the  knights. 

Band  Contests. — The  Committee  on  Instru- 
mental Affairs  of  the  Music  Supervisors'  National 
Conference,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Bu- 
reau for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  announces 
state  and  national  high  school  and  grammar  school 
band  contests  to  be  held  in  1925.  State  contests 
will  be  held  during  the  third  week  in  April  in 
all  states  in  which  at  least  ten  bands  agree  to 
enter.  Sectional  contests  will  be  held  if  there  is 
a  minimum  of  five  state  winners  either  in  Class  A 
or  Class  B.  The  sectional  contests  will  probably 
be  held  in  May.  If  there  should  be  a  minimum  of 
three  sectional  winners  in  either  class,  a  national 
contest  will  be  arranged.  The  trophies  will  take 
the  form  of  bronze  tablets. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  Music  Festival  in  Westchester  County. 
— In  May  the  Westchester  Choral  Society,  organ- 


ized by  the  County  Recreation  Commission,  will 
hold  a  three-day  music  festival  in  which  an  im- 
mense chorus  of  2,000  singers  will  take  part.  The 
chorus  will  be  assisted  by  a  large  orchestra  of 
Westchester  County  musicians  and  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists.  Morris  Gabriel  Williams 
is  serving  as  musical  director  and  C.  Mortimer 
Wiske  of  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Philadel- 
phia Festivals  as  festival  director.  The  singers, 
who  are  rehearsing  in  three  or  four  centers  in  the 
county,  pay  weekly  dues  of  ten  cents  to  help  pay 
for  music,  rehearsal  room  and  office  expenses. 

Bay  City's  Music  Program. — The  Music 
Department  of  Bay  City  Community  Service 
closed  its  year's  program  of  community  music 
on  December  21,  when  the  Community  Chorus, 
assisted  by  the  First  Congregational  Church  or- 
chestra, sang  the  Messiah.  The  Music  Depart- 
ment has  conducted  a  number  of  other  activities 
during  the  year.  The  supplying  of  song  sheets 
and  song  leaders  has  been  no  small  part  of  its 
responsibility,  song  leaders  having  been  furnished 
to  eighty-five  organizations.  Seventy  groups  were 
given  assistance  in  their  musical  programs. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  work  has  been  the 
presentation  of  a  series  of  community  concerts 
practically  at  cost,  a  charge  of  twenty  cents  per 
concert  being  made.  In  addition,  the  Department 
arranged  for  the  presentation  of  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company,  Madame  Schumann-Heink  and 
Pavlowa.  The  receipts  for  these  three  special 
numbers  made  it  possible  to  close  the  year  with- 
out a  deficit. 

A    New   Kind   of    Orchestra. — One    of    the 

most  interesting  activities  developed  in  the  last 
few  months  at  Stamford  Park  Recreation  Center 
of  Chicago,  writes  P.  A.  Leiderman,  Director  of 
the  Center,  is  the  Junior  Social  Dance,  a  group 
numbering  about  seventy  boys  and  girls. 

When  the  members  of  this  group  first  came  to 
the  Center,  they  refused  to  join  any  of  the  activi- 
ties and  annoyed  everyone  in  the  park.  One  day 
the  director  noticed  that  a  number  of  the  group 
were  trying  to  dance  on  the  veranda.  He  sug- 
gested to  them  that  the  Center  would  be  glad  to 
arrange  for  them  to  have  an  evening  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  at  no  cost  to  them.  A  pianist  was  pro- 
vided and  about  fifty  came  the  first  night.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the  boys  danced  with 
the  boys  and  girls  with  the  girls.  Finally  one  of 
the  boys  asked  if  he  could  play  his  kazoo  with  the 
piano.  Another  boy  who  had  drumsticks  along 
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was  set  to  work  beating  them  on  an  old  chair.  A 
third  boy  brought  a  mouth  organ  and  now  the" 
Center  has  one  of  the  most  unique  orchestras  in 
the  city. 

Only  a  few  months  have  passed  since  the  first 
dance  night,  but  the  unkempt  and  careless-looking 
boys  and  girls  who  came  that  night  would  not  now 
be  recognized  in  the  "spruced-up"  group  which 
assembles  each  week. 

More  Music  in  Sacramento. — Sacramento  is 
to  have  a  municipal  chorus  as  well  as  an  orches- 
tra. The  Recreation  Department,  under  whose 
auspices  the  chorus  will  be  conducted,  is  recruit- 
ing members  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  from 
several  districts  outside  the  city.  A  membersip 
of  five  hundred  is  the  goal  which  has  been  set. 

Franz  Dicks,  conductor  of  the  municipal  or- 
chestra which  has  met  with  such  great  success, 
will  be  directing  head  of  the  chorus.  Choral 
groups  will  be  organized  for  weekly  rehearsals  in 
various  sections  of  the  city,  and  once  a  month 
these  groups  will  assemble  for  joint  rehearsal 
with  the  orchestra,  looking  forward  to  a  combined 
concert  in  the  spring. 

Music  under  the  Government. — Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Sprague  Coolidge  of  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York  City,  who  through  her  ac- 
tivities and  gifts  has  done  so  much  to  promote 
musical  appreciation,  is  now  doing  something  to 
make  the  fine  arts  a  real  integral  part  of  our 
national  life  by  presenting  to  the  government  and 
erecting  at  Washington,  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Congressional  Library,  an  auditorium  seating  five 
hundred  to  be  used  for  chamber  music.  She  will 
endow  this  auditorium  so  that  ample  means  will 
be  available  for  the  continuation  of  the  work. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  music  of  the  highest  sort 
has  ever  become  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
our  national  government,  since  the  auditorium  and 
its  concerts  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  Lions'  Juvenile  Athletic  Field  of  San 
Antonio. — In  December,  1923,  a  bond  issue  of 
$4,000,000  was  voted  by  the  citizens  of  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  Of  this  amount  $100,000  was  set 
aside  for  parks  and  playgrounds.  The  Lions' 
Club  of  the  city  had  a  large  part  in  putting  over 
the  issue,  sponsoring  especially  the  playground 
plan.  The  Club  raised  $10,000  to  be  used  together 
with  a  certain  sum  from  the  city — later  placed  at 


$15,000 — for  the  erection  of  a  juvenile  clubhouse 
and  the  construction  of  a  playground. 

The  city  donated  a  tract  of  land  at  Brackenridge 
Park,  and  R.  C.  Oliver  was  appointed  director 
of  the  field.  His  first  responsibility  was  the  lay- 
ing out  of  the  field  and  the  construction  of  the 
clubhouse.  Work  on  the  field  and  house  has 
begun,  and  the  opening  is  scheduled  for  May. 
Mr.  Oliver  is  now  Supervisor  of  Municipal  Play- 
grounds, in  charge  of  all  the  playgrounds  of  the 
city. 

Kite  Sticks  by  the  Mile. — The  children  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  are  preparing  for  the  coming 
spring  and  kite  clubs  are  under  way.  A.  N.  Mor- 
ris, Recreation  Secretary,  reports  that  he  has  cut 
up  five  miles  of  sticks  for  kites. 

A  New  Bible  Game. — Suggestive  for  junior 
socials  and  for  home  use  is  the  card  game  known 
as  the  N.  J.  B.  Bible  Game  based  on  questions 
relating  to  facts  in  the  Bible. 

The  game  may  be  secured  from  N.  J.  B.  Love. 
Publisher,  138  Grove  Street,  Plainfield,  New  Jer- 
sey— price  $1.00. 

Snow  Sculpturing  in  Chicago. — The  pro- 
gram of  snow  sculpturing  in  Chicago,  which  was 
conducted  last  winter  on  the  school  playgrounds  of 
the  city  with  animals  as  the  chief  subjects  for 
reproduction,  has  been  varied  this  year.  Famous 
paintings  are  now  the  favorite  subjects  for  artistic 
effort.  The  snow  is  banked  into  a  big  frame  and 
the  figures  of  the  paintings  are  carved  out  and 
tinted  with  calcimine,  the  tints  being  mixed  in 
water  and  applied  to  the  snow,  which  quickly 
takes  in  the  colors. 

Quilting — A    Recreational    Activity. — One 

of  the  most  popular  and  interesting  recreation  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  is  quilting.  At  present  there  are 
twenty-two  groups  of  women  meeting  once  a 
week  to  quilt. 

Scranton  is  one  of  the  cities  awarded  the  gift 
of  $2,000  by  the  Harmon  Foundation  for  the 
purchase  of  a  two  and  one-half  acre  plot  of 
ground  in  South  Scranton. 

Amateur  Sports  in  Milwaukee. — Amateur 
sports  have  gone  rapidly  ahead  in  Milwaukee. 
The  report  of  the  Extension  Department  of  the 
School  Board  shows  that  more  men  and  boys  than 
ever  before  in  1924  availed  themselves  of  the 
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opportunity  to  play.  Every  sport  except  hockey 
and  girls'  indoor  baseball  and  basket  ball,  which 
fell  a  little  below  the  record  of  1923,  shows  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  teams  or  number  of 
tournaments.  The  attendance  for  the  year 
reached  the  new  high-water  mark  of  1,061,000. 
Five  new  activities  were  added  to  the  city's  pro- 
gram. 

In  1924  the  following  sports  were  conducted  by 
the  city :  Indoor  and  outdoor  aquatic  meets,  men's 
indoor  baseball,  outdoor  baseball,  basket  ball  for 
men  and  women,  football,  hockey,  skating,  soccer, 
tennis,  track  and  field,  cross  country  run  and 
volley  ball.  In  1925,  by  the  addition  of  horse- 
shoes and  bowling  on  the  green,  this  number  will 
be  increased  to  eighteen. 

New  Haven's  Amateur  Athletic  Federation. 
— The  1924  activities  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  conducted  by  New 
Haven  Community  Service  created  much  enthusi- 
asm. In  baseball  there  were  nine  leagues  of  forty- 
six  teams  with  a  total  of  968  registered  players 
and  782  games  played.  The  parochial  school  had 
160  registered  players  and  56  games  played.  Bas- 
ket ball,  too,  was  very  popular.  Nine  leagues 
were  entered  and  seven  games  were  played  every 
week  over  a  three  months'  period.  There  were  800 
registered  court  players  and  644  regularly  sched- 
uled games.  A  total  of  240  players,  divided  into 
eighteen  teams  and  four  leagues,  took  part  in 
hockey. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federation 
may  be  secured  from  Community  Service,  601 
Liberty  Building,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  for 
ten  cents. 

Activities  for  Special  Groups. — In  the  Phys- 
ical Education  Syllabus  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Virginia — Volume  7,  No.  1,  Sup- 
plement No.  3 — it  is  suggested  that  attention  be 
given  the  needs  of  pupils  with  physical  handicaps. 
Archery,  which  is  particularly  good  for  girls,  and 
horseshoe  pitching,  are  especially  recommended 
for  this  group. 

For  the  very  bright,  the  very  dull  and  the  ex- 
tremely self-conscious  pupils,  the  use  of  ring 
games  and  group  games  like  volley  ball,  circle 
dodge  ball  and  Three  Deep,  are  suggested.  Self- 
consciousness  and  individual  short-comings  in 
physical  ability  are  lost  sight  of  in  circle  games 
requiring  group  effort. 

The  Minneapolis  Municipal  Hiking  Club. 


—The  publication  of  the  Year  Book  for  1924 
oi  the  Minneapolis  Hiking  Club  marks  the  com- 
pilation of  five  years  of  hiking.  During  these  five 
years  nearly  19,000  men  and  women  have  attended 
the  hikes  or  parties  conducted  by  the  Club.  At 
the  present  time  a  hike  is  conducted  every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  two  Wednesday  evenings  and  one 
Sunday  a  month.  The  following  activities  have 
come  to  be  practically  yearly  events :  A  Valentine 
party,  St.  Patrick's  dance,  week-end  house  party, 
canoe  trips,  a  Hallowe'en  party,  a  Christmas  party 
and  an  annual  meeting  held  early  in  January  at 
which  officers  are  elected  for  the  coming  year. 

Activities  in  Grand  Rapids. — Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  reports  great  enthusiasm  over  sports 
such  as  basket  ball,  soccer  and  speed  ball.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Henry  Lightner,  Director  of 
Recreation,  a  soccer  league  of  eight  teams  has 
been  organized  in  the  Christian  Reform  Schools, 
the  principals  of  which  have  expressed  much 
enthusiasm  over  the  physical  and  scholastic  bene- 
fits resulting.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
twelve  teams  have  been  playing  this  fall. 

There  has  been  an  interesting  development  in 
sports  among  the  firemen  of  the  city.  It  was 
found  that  the  lofts  in  the  firehouses  where  hay 
and  similar  supplies  had  been  stored  during  the 
days  of  horse-drawn  engines  could  be  made  avail- 
able by  removing  the  supports  not  now  necessary. 
This  was  done,  and  eight  teams  in  basket  ball  have 
been  organized.  Horseshoe  pitching  has  also  been 
popular  among  the  firemen  and  policemen,  and 
Mr.  Lightner  is  now  organizing  a  bowling  league 
among  city  employees.  He  has  also  secured  the 
support  of  the  music  dealers  for  the  development 
of  harmonica  contests  among  the  boys. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  gymnasiums  for 
basket  ball  teams,  and  in  one  part  of  the  city, 
through  a  so-called  "boosters'  association,"  a  band, 
glee  club,  orchestra  and  dramatic  club  are  being 
formed,  in  addition  to  the  athletic  teams. 

A  New  Auditorium  in  Birmingham. — 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Alabama  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Birmingham 
has  erected  an  auditorium  combining  beauty  and 
utility.  The  auditorium  is  of  the  arena  type,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  6,000  and  with 
a  floor  space  for  exhibition  purposes  of  twenty 
thousand  square  feet.  The  stage,  eighty  feet 
wide  and  fifty  feet  deep,  with  a  proscenium  open- 
ing of  sixty  feet,  equipped  with  every  modern 
device,  lends  itself  perfectly  to  dramatic  and 
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operatic  production  on  a  large  scale.  For  perform- 
ances of  this  kind  a  removable  floor  with  a  decided 
incline  has  been  built. 

One  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  world  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  huge  chambers  on  either  side  of 
the  stage,  with  the  echo  organ  in  the  rear.  Mas- 
sive lobbies  and  stately  corridors  lend  dignity  to 
the  interior  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  beauty 
and  splendor,  while  the  exterior  of  the  Northern 
Italian  design  in  architecture,  with  brick  archives 
and  panelled  and  corbeled  cornices,  give  charm  to 
the  structure. 

Montclair  Experiments. — To  extend  the 
recreational  program  of  the  Health  Education 
Department  of  the  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  Public 
Schools,  the  Board  of  Education  will  open  two 
school  gymnasiums  every  Saturday  for  com- 
munity recreation  use.  Each  center  will  be  under 
the  leadership  of  a  trained  worker,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  will  be  offered  boys  and  girls 
of  school  age,  young  men  in  business  and  indus- 
tries and  the  older  men  of  the  community  who 
feel  the  need  of  these  activities.  One  gymnasium 
will  be  open  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  12  and  from  1 
to  2 :30  P.  M.  The  other  will  be  conducted  from 
10:30  A.  M.  to  12  and  from  1 :30  to  4  P.  M. 

Some  Recent  Developments  in  California. 

—Through  the  charter  revision  of  the  last  election, 
the  Playground  Commission  of  San  Francisco 
will  have  five  cents  of  every  dollar  secured  from 
taxes.  This  will  amount  to  $350,000 — nearly 
double  the  appropriation  previously  made  the 
Commission. 

A  charter  revision  in  Los  Angeles  last  May  will 
provide  the  Playground  Commission  of  that  city 
with  four  cents  of  every  dollar  received  from 
taxes — a  total  of  approximately  $500,000  begin- 
ning July,  1925. 

The  Stockton  bond  issue  of  $157.000  for  addi- 
tional parks  and  playgrounds  carried  at  the  last 
election,  as  did  the  Monrovia  issue  of  $80,000,  for 
improving  the  community's  twenty-two  acre  rec- 
reation park. 

With  the  final  settlement  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Colonel  J.  Griffiths,  Los  Angeles  will  have 
$500,000  for  additional  park  property  and  for  a 
scenic  museum  and  Greek  theatre. 

Through  the  will  of  John  Euclid  Miles,  $25,000 
was  left  Santa  Monica  for  a  park  and  recreation 
building  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  city. 


Playgrounds  for  Sydney. — Dr.  J.  S.  Purdy, 
Metropolitan  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sydney, 
Australia,  writes,  "We  are  establishing  in  the  city 
proper  of  Sydney  thirteen  playgrounds,  one  for 
each  of  the  wards.  I  have  au  idea,  however,  to 
extend  the  scope  of  these  playgrounds,  ultimately 
to  make  for  community  recreation  areas  on  lines 
similar  to  what  you  are  doing  in  the  States." 

Canadian  National  Parks. — All  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  national  parks  of  America — and 
the  number  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing — 
will  wish  to  secure  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Canadian  National  Parks  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1923.  The  completion  of  the 
Banff- Windermere  Highway  traversing  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  main  Rockies  and  connecting 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  by  automobile 
route  is  the  last  link  in  the  great  4,000  mile  system 
of  highways  known  as  the  Grand  Circle  Tour. 
With  its  extensions  the  Grand  Circle  makes  a 
great  international  park  to  park  highway  system, 
touching  twelve  national  parks  in  the  United 
States  and  three  in  Canada.  Every  mile  of  the 
new  highway  has  been  laid  out  so  as  to  afford 
the  motorist  the  finest  views  of  the  incomparable 
scenery,  as  well  as  the  easiest  grade.  The  region 
is  practically  virgin  country  and  it  embraces  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  Rockies. 

Canada,  according  to  the  report,  makes  splendid 
provision  in  her  parks  for  tourists.  There  are 
many  motor  camping  grounds  and  rest  rooms. 
Golf  courses  are  provided  in  a  number  of  the 
parks. 

Park  Saved  for  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — A  tract 
of  106  acres  owned  and  operated  by  the  Street 
Car  Companies  of  WTheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  used  as 
a  commercial  park  had  for  many  years  served 
as  a  real  park  for  the  citizens  of  Wheeling. 

A  real  estate  firm  purchased  the  park  and  were 
about  to  cut  it  up  in  building  lots.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  launched  a  campaign  to  raise 
$350,000  to  buy  the  park.  One  man  gave  $100,- 
000,  another  $50,000,  three  more  $35,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  writes 
that  $350,000  was  raised  by  Christmas  Eve  and 
the  Committee  presented  the  splendid  park  and 
recreation  center  to  the  City  of  Wheeling  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 

A  municipal  golf  course  will  be  developed,  also 
several  tennis  courts.  A  large  swimming  pool  is 
already  in  use. 
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Wilkes-Barre's  Parks. — Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  received  an  additional  gift  of  $25,- 
000  from  F.  M.  Kirby  for  the  maintenance  of 
Kirby  Park  during  the  coming  year.  Since  the 
park  project  was  .started,  Mr.  Kirby  has  con- 
tributed $395,000  toward  it. 

A  Memorial  Gift. — In  memory  of  their 
parents,  Emmett  Scott  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Scott 
Rumley  have  presented  to  the  City  of  La  Porte, 
Indiana,  three  acres  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  play- 
ground for  children.  The  playground,  which  will 
be  known  as  Scott  Field,  is  located  almost  in  the 
center  of  the  school  population,  with  entrances 
from  all  four  of  the  nearby  streets.  The  School 
City  will  be  in  complete  charge  of  the  field. 

According  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
property  is  turned  over  to  the  city,  the  field  is  not 
to  be  rented  and  no  entrance  fees  can  be  charged. 
The  donors  also  suggest  that  the  field  be  open  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  although  this  is  not  one  of 
the  conditions  of -the  gift. 

Recreation  Park  Developments  in  Califor- 
nia.— Last  year  Monrovia,  California,  with  a 
population  of  12,000  voted  $80,000  for  its  twenty- 
two  acre  recreation  park  for  which  the  land  had 
already  been  secured.  The  park  has  been  graded, 
water  mains  and  electric  light  conduits  laid  and 
contracts  let  for  the  plunge  and  bathhouse.  The 
plunge  will  be  50'xlSO'  of  the  wade-on -in  type, 
and  the  bathhouse  of  beautiful  mission  architec- 
ture will  surround  the  plunge  on  three  sides. 
When  the  park  recreation  center  is  completed,  it 
will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  plunge  and  bath- 
house, two  standard  60'xl20'  tennis  courts  of  con- 
crete, a  playground  for  children,  a  quarter-mile 
track,  a  soccer-football  field,  a  picnicking  area, 
quoit  courts,  bowling  green,  roque  courts  and  a 
gymnasium  building.  The  entire  park  will  be 
attractively  landscaped. 

In  1913  San  Marino,  which  is  directly  south 
of  Pasadena,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  of  the 
sixth  class.  The  affairs  of  the  town  are  managed 
by  a  board  of  five  trustees ;  the  town  valuation  is 
$8,000,000,  and  the  tax  rate  eighty-one  cents ;  the 
population  is  800.  Recently  the  town  voted 
favorably  on  an  $80,000  bond  issue  to  secure  the 
old  Wilson  Lake  site  of  twenty-seven  acres  for  a 
recreation  park — a  site  of  great  natural  beauty. 
The  park  will  be  developed  for  active  as  well  as 
quiet  recreation. 

Among  other  California  cities  having  recrea- 


tion parks  of  this  character  are  Pasadena,  Ana- 
heim, Riverside,  Long  Beach  and  Alameda. 

Recreation  and  the  Steel  Industry. — That 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  realizes  the 
value  of  recreation  for  its  employees  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures  indicating  the  increase  in 
recreation  facilities  during  four  years : 

December  31,  1919     December  31,  1923 


Clubs    

Playgrounds    131 

Swimming   Pools .  .  11 

Athletic  Fields 96 

Tennis    Courts ....  107 

Band  Stands  .  19 


40 
175 

19 
125 
112 

21 


Boy  Scouts  of  America.— The  14th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  published 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  contains  a 
full  report  of  the  status  of  the  scouting  move- 
ment, its  activities  and  program.  On  April  30, 
1923,  there  was  a  membership  of  661,452  men 
and  boys,  representing  52,857  lone  scouts,  459,- 
002  scouts  in  regular  troops,  37,713  scout  masters 
and  assistants,  63,597  troop  committeemen,  34,- 
410  local  council  members,  11,943  other  workers 
in  various  capacities  and  827  paid  executives. 
Approximately  200,000  boys  took  advantage  of 
summer  camps,  of  which  448  were  maintained 
by  local  councils  and  729  by  troops  under  coun- 
cils. There  were  also  about  1,500  camps  con- 
ducted by  troops  not  under  councils. 

12th  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau. — The  Children's  Bureau  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  tells  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the  administration  of 
the  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  in  child  hygiene, 
for  the  Child  Labor  Amendment,  and  for  de- 
pendent, neglected  and  delinquent  children.  The 
section  of  the  report  of  special  interest  to  recrea- 
tion workers  is  that  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
recreation  specialist  attached  to  the  Bureau. 
Among  Miss  Speakman's  activities  has  been  the 
preparation  of  a  chapter  on  recreation  for  a  hand- 
book on  Institutions  for  Dependent  Children.  A 
report  on  Play  and  Recreation  for  Blind  Children 
will  soon  be  available.  The  game  manual  pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  has  been  revised. 

Spectatoritis  and  Health. — The  weekly  bul- 
letin of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Health  for 
November  fifteenth  contains  a  snappy  article  on 
the  prevailing  epidemic,  spectatoritis. 
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We  are  not  concerned  in  the  Harmon  Founda- 
tion with  the  maintenance  of  play  programs.  That 
work  is  all  done  magnificently  by  you  folks 
through  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  various  other  interests  of 
that  kind.  I  have  had  the  strong  urge  all  of  my 
life,  as  I  have  seen  cities  grow  and  build  over 
lands,  to  segregate  land.  I  can  remember  twenty 
years  ago  having  a  very  heated  argument  with 
the  head  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  or  one  of  the  heads,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  statement  that  he  made  that  land  with- 
out control  and  maintenance  was  worse  than  no 
land  at  all.  Now,  that  point  of  view  has  changed. 
Our  people  here — Mr.  Braucher,  Mr.  Lee  and  all 
of  the  people — are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
towns  will  rise  up  if  they  have  got  the  land.  And 
that  is  the  thing  we  are  giving  our  attention  to. 

•I  am  going  to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral underlying  conditions  about  this  situation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  good,  hard  common 
sense,  as  I  see  it. 

The  time  has  come  when  something  must  be 
done  to  take  the  children  off  the  streets.  For 
many  years  we  who  have  been  forward-looking 
have  realized  that  an  essential  element  in  sound, 
normal  and  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood 
was  a  healthful,  vigorous  body — -a  body  devel- 
oped and  disciplined  to  a  mind  that  had  also  been 
developed  and  disciplined  to  right  standards  of 
living  in  childhood — that  no  period  in  life  was  as 
important  for  imprinting  high  standards  or  low 
standards,  for  that  matter,  as  the  adolescent 
period,  and  to  neglect  that  part  of  a  child's  growth 
was  little  short  of  criminal.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  ninety-nine  children  out  of  one  hun- 
dred, apart  from  the  feeble-minded  group,  can  be 
given  a  dependable,  normal  and  ethical  equipment 
for  life  and  a  physical  make-up  that  will  support 
that  equipment  rather  than  enfeeble  it,  if  placed 
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for  three,  or  at  most  five  years,  in  the  right  en- 
vironment and  under  the  right  instruction  and 
control. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  HAS  CREATED  A  CRISIS 

This  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  the  back- 
bone of  our  contention  for  the  rights  of  the  child 
in  play.  But  within  the  past  decade  a  new  factor 
has  entered  into  the  situation — the  development 
of  the  automobile  industry.  The  universality  of 
motor  travel  has  changed  the  problem  from  one 
of  rights  to  one  of  necessity,  from  one  of  privi- 
lege to  one  of  life  and  death.  The  death  toll  of 
the  automobile  in  New  York  State  for  1922  was 
1,808;  for  1923,  1,966— a  total  of  3,774,  which  is 
only  thirty-two  less  than  the  combined  number  of 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever. 

Where  records  have  been  kept,  it  has  been 
shown  that  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  per  cent,  of 
the  automobile  fatalities  were  children  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  and  that  the  number  of  non- 
fatal  injuries  resulting  from  automobile  accidents 
is  twenty-five  to  thirty  times  as  large  as  the  num- 
ber of  deaths.  The  most  conservative  of  these  per- 
centages would  show  that  approximately  14,500 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  injured 
in  automobile  accidents  in  New  York  State  in 
1923. 

The  number  and  rate  of  automobile  accidents  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  rate  in  the  United 
States  of  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  was 
3.9  per  100,000  population  in  1913,  and  in  1923 
it  was  14.2  per  100,000 — an  increase  of  264%  in 
ten  years.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  we 
ought  to  do — it  is  merely  one  of  how  to  do  that 
which  we  are  absolutely  compelled  to  do — take  the 
children  off  the  streets — if  not  those  of  today,  at 
least  those  of  tomorrow,  and  the  generations  here- 
after. About  the  only  method  by  which  this  is 
done  at  present  is  through  voluntary  gifts  of  land, 
by  group  or  community  cooperation,  and  by 
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condemnation     proceedings     through     municipal 
action. 

We  of  the  Harmon  Foundation  have  for  the 
past  three  years  devoted  our  best  energies  to  the 
first  two  methods.  We  have  offered  free  services 
to  any  community  within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  New  York,  and  the  same  services  with 
only  railroad  fare  added,  beyond  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  mile  limit.  We  have  employed  skilled 
representatives  to  canvass  all  towns  and  small 
cities  in  a  number  of  the  eastern  states  and  seek 
out  locations  where  playgrounds  were  vitally  need- 
ed, offer  a  splendid  program  of  publicity  and  the 
complete  direction  of  a  campaign  to  acquire  them. 
The  net  result  in  1922  and  1923  was  three  play- 
grounds established  directly  by  these  campaigns 
and  thirteen  as  an  indirect  result  of  them.  In 
order  to  stimulate  interest,  in  1923  we  offered  to 
buy  land  for  any  community  and  lease  it  without 
rent,  with  the  option  to  purchase  at  cost  within 
five  years,  and  in  other  cases  offered  to  contribute 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  playfielcl — 
our  contribution  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  The  net- 
result  was  eleven  playgrounds  established. 

In  1923,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  desperation  at  not 
only  the  small  showing  but  the  uninviting  future, 
we  gave  eleven  playfields  in  towns  in  Ohio ;  and 
this  year  in  the  same  spirit,  in  order  to  justify  the 
existence  of  this  department  and  get  playgrounds 
where  we  know  they  are  needed,  we  are  giving 
fifty  to  as  many  towns  in  thirty-five  states  of  the 
Union — forty-five  to  white  children  and  five  to 
colored — the  latter  being  all  that  were  called  for. 
We  can  go  no  further,  and  yet  we  have  scarcely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  need.  There  are 
not  less  than  2,000  growing  towns  and  cities  in 
this  country,  90  per  cent,  of  which  lack  play- 
ground space  today,  and  as  every  one  of  these 
places  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  or 
more  each  decade  (we  have  purposely  excluded 
all  others)  they  will  need  additional  space  next 
year,  and  the  next,  and  ten  years  hence. 

ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  SPACE 

How  will  adequate  space  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  communities  be  met?  We  are  convinced 
after  careful  and  unprejudiced  study  that  future 
needs  can  be  met  in  just  one  way,  and  that  is  by 
the  segregation  of  a  certain  amount  of  space  from 
each  sub-division  of  land  placed  on  the  market. 
This  will  not  touch  the  needs  in  built-up  sections, 
but  will  provide  for  the  future  growth  simply, 
economically  and  efficiently.  The  present  needs 
must  be  left  to  voluntary  work  such  as  the  Play- 


ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America 
and  local  organizations  are  prepared  to  give,  and 
to  the  frightfully  expensive  process  of  condem- 
nation proceedings. 

A  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature this  winter  providing  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  all  new  sub-divisions  to  be  set  aside  for 
recreation  purposes.  This  bill  need  work  no  hard- 
ship; it  entails  a  minimum  expense  and  can  be 
used  by  intelligent  sub-dividers  as  a  great  selling 
medium.  We  have  sounded  the  sentiment  of 
operators  all  over  the  country  and  have,  with  but 
a  few  exceptions,  been  assured  earnest  support. 
The  most  of  the  objections  came  from  those  who 
do  not  thoroughly  understand  the  proposition  and 
its  results,  and  a  very  small  number  are  thinking 
wholly  from  a  selfish  and  short-sighted  point  of 
view. 

THE  COMMON  OBJECTIONS 

Let  us  state  the  objections  and  review  them  in 
order  very  briefly : 

First,  the  acquisition  of  playgrounds  is  an  obli- 
gation that  should  be  assumed  by  the  community 
and  not  by  an  individual  sub-divider. 

Second,  the  proposal  is  unconstitutional. 

Third,  a  law  applying  to  all  sized  tracts  of  land 
in  a  fixed  percentage  would  impose  a  hardship  on 
small  parcels  without  securing  enough  land  in  any 
one  piece  to  be  of  value. 

Fourth,  playgrounds  lessen  real  estate  values 
rather  than  increase  them. 

Fifth,  this  hit  or  miss  method  of  setting  aside 
property  might  not  fit  into  the  general  plan  of 
modern  city  development  under  a  planning  com- 
mission. 

Taking  these  points  up  in  rotation  : 

First — Municipal  responsibility  for  playground 
space.  It  is  admitted  that  the  community  which 
will  benefit  from  play  space  should  bear  the  cost, 
rather  than  the  sub-divider.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  will  happen  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. The  sub-divider  will  distribute  the  price 
of  the  land  which  he  gives  up  as  a  play  park  over 
the  other  lots  in  the  sub-division.  The  price  of 
each  lot  will  be  raised  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  land  given  up  to  the  community.  Thus  the 
cost  of  the  play  park  will,  in  effect,  be  assessed 
upon  those  who  will  benefit  from  it,  and  since  the 
land  is  secured  at  the  time  it  is  cheapest,  it  will  not 
be  a  burden  on  anyone. 

Condemnation  proceedings  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  are  naturally  instituted  only  in  response 
to  an  actual,  and  usually  acute,  need.     They  are 
(Continued   on   page   704) 
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Joseph  P.  Day  Real  Estate  Company 
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The  particular  duty  I  am  to  perform  today  is 
to  voice  the  hearty  approval  and  cooperation  of 
Joseph  P.  Day  as  to  all  the  operations  and  aspira- 
tions and  hopes  of  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Harmon, 
in  connection  with  this  playground  enterprise. 

Mr.  Day,  I  suppose,  in  his  organization  can 
speak  with  a  little  authority  in  connection  with 
land  development  itself,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  sell  on  an  average  of  about  twenty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  land  a  year,  and  quickly  sell  it  by 
the  auction  method,  and  change  the  ownership 
of  a  large  tract  from  one  man  to  several  hundred 
in  a  day.  In  that  way  communities  are  created 
almost  overnight.  It  has  been  said  many  times 
that  you  can  mark  the  progress  of  some  of  the  big 
cities  by  the  operation  of  our  auction  sales.  And 
in  this  way  a  complete  transformation  is  made  so 
quickly  that  it  seems  almost  like  the  waving  of  a 
fairy's  wand  in  securing  the  results. 

My  personal  operations  extend  into  about  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  every  province  in  Canada. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  going  into  all  of  these  cities 
and  doing  a  real  estate  business  and  getting  in 
touch  with  real  estate  men  and  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cities.  I  have  come  from  probably 
one  of  the  busiest,  if  not  the  busiest,  real  estate 
factors  in  the  United  States. 

My  operation  and  thought  have  not  been  along 
philanthropic  lines.  They  have  been  directed  more 
as  to  how  to  sell  land  and  get  good  customers  and 
how  to  turn  property  into  cash.  After  all,  it  is 
a  sordid  sort  of  atmosphere  to  live  in.  And  it 
has  been  a  real  recreation  and  a  delight  for  me  to 
be  here  today  and  listen  to  the  talks  and  meet  the 
people  and  get  into  a  new  atmosphere — not  a  ques- 
tion of  "What  can  I  get,"  but  "What  can  I  give" 
— and  it  seems  to  inspire  new  thoughts  and  new 
aspirations. 


You  know,  the  scientists  tell  us  there  is  a  kind 
of  bug  that  has  a  capacity  of  taking  in  an  amount 
of  air.  Then  it  dives  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  and  feeds  there.  While  it  is  down  there 
among  the  marine  animals,  surrounded  by  the 
muck  and  the  impurities,  it  is  breathing  the  atmos- 
phere of  away  up  above.  And  I,  somehow  or 
other,  feel  something  like  that  bug  today.  I  am 
down,  after  all,  in  a  world  where  the  ambitions  are 
sordid,  and  money-making  is  supreme.  But  I 
am  really  breathing  an  atmosphere  here  that  in- 
spires something  along  more  noble  lines. 

A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION 

This  proposition  that  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Harmon  is  perfectly  practicable.  I  have  said 
that  to  him,  and  I  feel  it  sincerely.  Of  course, 
there  are  three  aspects  to  the  situation.  One  is  in 
relation  to  the  states,  the  other  is  operation  with 
the  public,  and  the  other  is  in  its  contact  with  the 
developer  himself. 

When  we  start  to  lay  out  a  tract  of  land  we 
are  met  by  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ordinances 
directing  that  our  streets  shall  be  of  a  certain 
width,  that  in  some  places  we  must  supply  alleys 
of  a  certain  width,  and  in  some  places  they  even 
insist  (as  they  did  with  me  the  other  day  in  Phila- 
delphia) that  lots  should  not  be  less  than  forty 
feet  in  width. 

Some  of  those  regulations  are  designed  for  a 
purpose,  for  health  fulness  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  So  they  take  one  step 
further  and  say  that  in  sections  that  are  rapidly 
growing  or  in  all  probability  will  rapidly  grow, 
a  certain  section  must  be  laid  out  as  a  park,  and 
in  that  way  require  such — not  a  dedication,  but 
such  a  designation. 

I  believe  there  is  some  constitutional  objection 
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to  requiring  a  man  to  dedicate  his  property  with- 
out paying  for  it.  But  if  you  refuse  to  accept  a 
man's  map  on  file,  so  that  he  can  convey  his  lots  by 
lot  and  block  number,  which  is  very  simple,  eco- 
nomical and  desirable  for  a  land  developer — be- 
fore he  can  do  that,  if  you  require  that  this  plan 
shall  provide  for  a  park,  you  will  find  that  there 
will  be  no  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing 
compliance. 

I  was  here  in  Atlantic  City  about  three  weeks 
ago.  I  had  a  sale  scheduled  for  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful sections,  the  outlying  suburban  sections  of 
Philadelphia.  The  owner  telephoned  to  me  to 
come  over.  And  I  came  over  on  Thursday.  The 
sale  was  scheduled  for  Saturday.  I  was  informed 
that  the  town  board  had  procured  an  injunction 
to  stop  the  sale  because  they  hadn't  complied  with 
some  of  the  formalities.  I  said,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?"  He  said,  "I  suppose,  rather 
than  go  to  law,  we'd  better  comply  with  them." 
And  every  single  requirement  was  something  that 
tended  to  the  general  welfare  and  health  of  the 
community.  Of  course,  the  first  impulse  of  the 
land  owner  was  to  utilize  every  inch  of  land  that 
he  had  to  get  money  out  of  it,  because  that  is  why 
he  had  developed  it. 

ONE  WAY  OF  GETTING  A  PLAYGROUND 

I  remember  not  very  long  ago  in  Georgia  I 
had  a  large  tract  of  land  to  sell.  And  I  realized, 
looking  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  sales- 
man, that  this  property  would  sell  better  if  it  had 
a  park.  We  had  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred lots.  So  I  called  the  several  owners  together 
and  I  said,  "I  think  we  are  a  little  shy  on  good 
sales  argument  here.  There  is  a  great  stretch  of 
land,  a  great  number  of  lots  and  blocks ;  but  right 
here  in  the  center  if  you  had  a  park  where  the 
boys  could  play  ball  or  play  tennis  and  the  small 
children  could  have  games,  almost  in  the  sight  of 
their  parents,  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  and 
a  wonderful  sales  argument."  They  said,  "No." 
Well,  they  were  perfectly  hard-boiled  and  I 
couldn't  budge  them.  But  I  wanted  to  sell  the 
land,  and  I  wanted  the  best  possible  sales  argu- 
ment. 

They  had  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  there.  I 
saw  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  I  said,  "Can't  you  get  the  board  together 
here  ?  I  would  like  to  talk  to  them  before  we  go 
on  with  this  sale."  And  I  gave  him  a  few  words 
that  I  had  in  mind.  So  they  got  them  together  in 
two  or  three  days.  And  I  remember  standing 
tup  before  those  men.  They  all  looked  at  me  with 


suspicion.  They  said,  "Here  is  something  this  fel- 
low is  trying  to  put  over  on  us."  Finally,  the 
Chairman  said,  "Well,  just  tell  us  what  is  your 
game." 

I  felt  very  much  like  Barnum — you  know  Bar- 
num  was  the  king  of  fakers — as  I  stood  up  there 
before  that  body  of  men  and  women.  Barnum 
had  a  show  house  at  the  corner  of  Ann  and  Broad- 
way for  a  great  many  years,  which  he  advertised 
all  over  the  country.  The  country  people  would 
come  in  there  with  their  lunches  and  spend  the 
whole  day  in  the  museum.  But  he  couldn't  get 
rid  of  them,  so  as  to  get  the  night  crowd  in.  He 
worried  about  it.  And  finally  one  day  he  had  a 
sign  painted — "This  Way  to  the  Egress" — and 
he  had  an  arrow  pointing  in  that  direction.  So, 
of  course,  they  thought  that  was  a  new  kind  of 
animal  and  they  all  piled  down  to  see  the  egress 
— and  they  landed  out  in  the  street. 

So  I  felt  very  much  like  Barnum  when  I  stood 
up  before  that  body  of  men  and  women,  and 
hardly  knew  how  to  get  delicately  around  the  point 
that  I  really  wanted  to  get — a  good  sales  argument 
for  this  property — and,  at  the  same  time,  I  wanted 
to  establish  a  playground.  I  had  just  come  from 
Chicago.  And  I  had  stopped  in  to  see  my  old 
friend,  Stevenson,  the  confidential  man  of  Swift 
and  Company.  They  had  a  wonderful  big  office 
building  there  in  the  stockyards  in  Chicago.  While 
I  sat  there  at  his  desk  he  told  me  a  story— and  that 
just  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  looked  at  those 


men. 


While  I  sat  there,  somebody  called  Stevenson 
on  the  'phone.  And  while  he  was  talking,  a  man 
came  in  and  laid  a  paper  down  on  the  desk.  And 
I  noticed  that  there  were  five  names  on  it,  and 
opposite  two  there  was  a  little  blue  cross.  So 
when  he  hung  up  the  receiver,  he  picked  up  the 
paper,  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  and  said,  "Come 
here,  I  want  to  show  you  something."  He  took 
me  to  the  door  of  the  office  and  said,  "Look  at 
that  great  mass  of  upturned  faces."  I  looked  out, 
and  there  must  have  been  a  thousand  young  men 
and  women.  He  said,  "Do  you  know  that  through 
that  great  crowd  of  men  and  women  there  is  a 
line  drawn?  You  can't  see  it,  but  it  is  there. 
And  on  one  side  of  that  line  are  the  Meaners'  and 
on  the  other  side  are  the  'lifters.'  "  He  went  on 
and  said,  "Here  is  a  list  of  five  names  of  men 
who  insist  upon  a  raise.  Two  of  them  who  are 
marked  with  a  cross  are  leaners,  and  we  are  going 
to  let  them  go.  The  other  three  are  lifters,  and 
we  are  going  to  give  them  a  raise.  And  little  by 
{Continued  on  page  692) 
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WILLIAM  BRADFORD  ROULSTONE 

Chairman,  Parks  Committee, 

Neiv  York  Parks  and  Playgrounds  Association. 

New  York  City 

I  want  to  give  you,  fresh  from  the  fields  of 
conflict  in  New  York  City,  the  residuum  of  our 
thought  and  observation  in  New  York  as  coming 
from  the  conflict  between  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  affecting  parks  and  playgrounds,  but 
particularly  parks.  I  hesitated  to  come  down  here 
and  try  to  talk  to  you  about  a  theme  about  which 
you  know  much  more  than  I  will  ever  know, 
except  insofar  as  our  own  recent  experiences  have 
perhaps  brought  to  light  some  considerations  that 
you  may  take  home  to  your  respective  communi- 
ties and  possibly  use.  You  don't  have  to  take 
them  if  you  don't  want  to. 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  for  my  few  remarks 
of  this  morning,  the  general  subject  of  Park  Policy 
for  Cities.  You  •  know,  our  parks  are  really  a 
brand  new  thing,  not  for  our  generation,  perhaps, 
because  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  them  and 
going  into  them — but  parks  are  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  Doubtless,  many  of  you  know 
that.  They  originated  about  eighty  years  ago,  in 
the  30's  of  the  last  century,  out  of  the  develop- 
ment of  large  cemeteries.  Central  Park  did  not 
exist  until  the  late  mid-century.  Cemeteries  were 
created  on  a  grand  scale  back  in  the  30's  and  the 
40's,  notably  at  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York. 

A  great  cemetery  laid  out  is  a  park  in  appear- 
ance, and  people  used  to  go  there.  They  wanted 
recreation  and  they  wanted  places  where  they 
could  get  it.  You  naturally  smile  at  the  thought 
of  going  to  a  cemetery  for  recreation,  but  don't 
forget  that  there  weren't  any  graves  in  those  cem- 
eteries when  they  started.  They  were  great  open 
places — grass  and  trees — and  that  was  all.  They 
had  no  parks  then.  And  people  will  go  into  the 
open — they  need  to. 

But  as  men  and  women  died  and  were  buried 
in  those  cemeteries  presently  monuments  began  to 
go  up,  funeral  processions  began  to  increase,  grad- 


ually the  doleful  atmosphere  of  the  funeral  made 
itself  apparent  and  eventually  the  cemeteries  were 
given  up  as  places  of  recreation  or  for  park  pur- 
poses. 

Then  it  was,  and  then  only — for  the  first  time, 
that  the  people  in  this  country  began  to  look  about 
and  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
had  to  have  parks  and  playgrounds — but  parks, 
principally.  For  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years 
there  was  considerable  talk  about  it  and  some 
agitation  in  the  press. 

Politicians,  you  know,  ordinarily  do  not  create 
the  ideas  that  make  the  world  go  round.  They 
are  opportunists.  In  saying  that  I  don't  mean 
to  detract  from  Mayor  Kingsland,  of  our  city,  but 
he  realized  in  1857  that  the  temper  of  the  people 
in  the  City  of  New  York  was  such  that  it  was 
judicious  to  take  steps  to  create  a  park  for  the 
people  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  then  pro- 
posed to  the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York  to 
go  away  up  north  and  lay  out  a  great  expanse  of 
park.  Of  course,  he  was  "boohed"  liberally  but 
supported  by  a  few  intelligent  and  farsighted 
people.  The  upshot  was  that  they  chose  a  piece 
of  land  over  on  the  east  side  of  New  York,  known 
as  "Jones'  Woods,"  and,  after  a  lot  of  confusion 
and  conflict,  gave  up  that  site  and  then  chose  the 
present  site  of  Central  Park,  up  to  106th  Street 
from  59th  Street.  They  subsequently  added  four 
blocks,  from  106th  Street  to  110th  Street. 

There  was  a  terrible  battle  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture before  they  could  create  that  park,  and  a  large 
number  of  people  said,  "In  Heaven's  name,  why 
do  we  take  a  great  strip  of  wilderness  and  pretend 
that  it  is  a  park  by  calling  it  a  park  ?  It  is  a  day's 
journey  to  get  there.  We  never  will  go  up  there. 
Why  are  we  not  content  with  the  Battery  and 
Bowling  Green?" 

Nevertheless,  the  wisdom  of  a  few  men  put  that 
through  at  that  time,  and  then  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  they  were  engaged  in  taking  the 
land  by  condemnation  proceedings  and  erecting 
the  park.  The  park  was  never  completed — has 
never  been  completed — and,  God  willing,  it  never 
will  be  completed !  We  must  keep  on  working 
with  it  always.  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going 
to  do  it.  Mr.  Enright  in  New  York  has  a  plan  to 
increase  it  a  little  bit,  but  it  is  a  small  spot  now 
in  the  center  of  a  great  city,  and  we  in  New  York 
wish  it  were  ten  times  as  large.  There  are  860 
acres  in  Central  Park.  It  is  laid  out  as  an  artistic 
unit.  Drivers,  riders,  bicycle  riders,  automobilists, 
pedestrians — can  all  come  into  that  park  from  all 
(Continued  on  page  718) 
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City^Planning  on  a  Large 
Scale 

The  report  of  Frank  Shearer,  Superintendent 
of  Parks,  Los  Angeles,  to  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners, presents  convincingly  the  remarkable 
growth  in  the  city  and  the  need  for  correspond- 
ing park  development — a  lesson  which  all  cities 
may  well  take  to  heart. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Los  Angeles  covered  an  area 
of  85  square  miles,  had  a  population  of  300,000 
and  a  park  area  of  4,000  acres.  Today  the  city 
covers  an  area  of  415  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  over  a  million,  while  the  park  area 
has  increased  less  than  1,000  acres.  Large  areas 
of  the  city,  closely  built  up  and  thickly  populated, 
have  no  provision  for  parks  and  the  present  park 
area  is  less  than  one-half  acre  per  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and 
estimating  that  Los  Angeles  has  room  for  a  poten- 
tial population  of  five  million,  the  city  should,  Mr. 
Shearer  believes,  make  provision  for  the  future 
population  by  securing  an  additional  45,000  acres 
of  park  land,  with  an  immediate  acquisition  of 
5,000  acres  more  to  accommodate  the  present 
population. 

Under  the  policy  which  will  go  into  effect  in 
July,  1925,  instead  of  being  dependent  on  in- 
definite amounts  appropriated  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil, a  direct  levy  of  7^  per  hundred  dollars  as- 
sessed valuation  will  be  provided.  On  the  basis 
of  this  7^  rate,  the  Park  Department  will  receive 
about  $1.000,000  annually,  or  nearly  $1  per  capita, 
almost  40%  more  than  the  present  allowance. 

"Through  the  efforts  of  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission created  in  1920  and  endorsed  by  the  Park 
Board,  the  city  has  been  divided  into  districts, 
each  of  which  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
bonds  for  park  acquisition  and  development  with- 
in the  district.  This  method  of  localizing  the  ac- 
tivity will  probably  create  greater  public  interest 
in  the  question  and  will  more  equitably  distribute 
the  cost.  If  this  method  of  park  acquisition  is 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles, not  less  than  10%  of  the  bond  money  will 
be  set  aside  for  the  initial  construction  and  im- 
provement of  the  new  parks,  thus  avoiding  the 
previous  unsatisfactory  method  of  acquiring  parks 
and  being  compelled  to  leave  them  unimproved 
for  years  for  lack  of  funds. 

"In  selecting  new  parks,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  available  maintenance  money  will  provide 


a  greater  park  service  if  the  areas  are  from  50  to 
100  acres  in  extent,  rather  than  a  multitude  of 
units  such  as  the  triangles,  street  intersections, 
center  parkings,  plazas  and  squares,  which  we 
now  maintain  and  which  render  a  minimum  of 
park  service  at  a  maximum  per  capita  cost.  Es- 
timating on  the  basis  of  the  maintenance  spent  in 
Exposition  Park  and  new  parks  of  that  size  to  be 
acquired,  the  average  cost  per  acre  per  annum 
would  be  about  $500,  which  means  that  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  Park  Department  would  only 
maintain  about  2,000  acres.  The  maintenance 
money  of  the  Department  should  not  be  used  for 
the  initial  improvement  and  construction  of  new 
parks. 

"The  problem  confronting  future  Park  Commis- 
sioners is  that  of  economically  and  artistically  de- 
signing a  park  system  of  10,000  to  15,000  acres 
which  has  to  be  maintained  on  an  income  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  area  of  2,000  acres  or  less 
than  one-half  of  the  present  available  park  area, 
if  conducted  on  the  present  plan.  It  means  that  a 
radical  change  in  design  and  type  of  improvement 
must  be  followed.  Large  areas  with  gravel  sur- 
faces planted  to  groves  of  shade  trees  must  be 
provided  where  people  can  congregate  without 
damage  to  decorative  vegetation.  Intensive  dis- 
plays of  flowering  plants  must  be  confined  to 
properly  designed  flower  gardens  of  a  size  to 
accommodate  numerous  visitors,  as  for  instance 
the  flower  garden  at  Exposition  Park  where 
10,000  people  pass  through  in  an  hour  or  two  fol- 
lowing their  attendance  at  a  band  concert.  The 
decorative  vegetation  in  Lincoln  Park  is  periodic- 
ally destroyed  by  the  attendance  at  state  picnics 
of  from  30,000  to  50,000  people  who  stamp  out 
the  lawns  and  trample  shrubs  and  flowers  out  of 
existence.  A  grove  of  trees  forty  acres  in  extent 
would  serve  the  purposes  much  better  and  would 
allow  the  visitors  more  comfort  and  freedom  at 
a  small  percentage  of  the  cost  incurred  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

"I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
playgrounds  in  every  neighborhood  park,  properly 
designed  and  enclosed  with  decorative  planting, 
the  supervision  and  maintenance  of  organized 
play  to  be  provided  and  financed  by  the  Play- 
ground Department,  which  will  receive  a  4^  levy 
under  the  New  Charter,  something  over  $500,000 
per  year,  and  I  have  suggested  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Playground  Department  that  they 
devote  their  4^  levy  to  the  installation  and  main- 
tenance of  playground  features,  allowing  the  Park 
(Continued  on  page  706) 
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Recreation  and  education  and  the  place  of  the  arts  are  all  part  of  the  same  great 
process.  And  when  those  of  us  who  are  specially  interested  in  any  one  of  them  recog- 
nize that  fact,  recognize  that  no  one  of  the  three  sides  is  the  important  side — they  are 
all  faces  of  the  same  thing — then  I  think  we  may  get  somewhere. 


My  relation  to  recreation,  until  very  recently, 
has  been  the  ultimate  consumer.  You  have  to 
have  some  of  those.  And  it  has  been  only  within 
the  last  year  or  so  since  I  have  been  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  an  operation  when  suggestions  were 
made  as  to  the  spending  of  other  people's  money 
that  I  find  how  closely  allied  recreation  is  to  all 
of  the  other  things  that  seem  to  make  for  human 
betterment. 

I  had  some  idea  of  it,  but  I  never  realized  it 
quite  so  emphatically.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my 
unpreparedness  tonight  is  not  because  I  haven't 
been  thinking  about  these  things  but  because  my 
thoughts  rather  refused  to  jell.  What  I  shall 
try  to  do  is  to  give  the  impressions  of  one  who  is 
on  the  outside  lines  and  who  has  a  feeling  that 
later  on,  perhaps,  when  he  knows  more  about  the 
game,  he  may  get  a  chance  to  play  it  himself. 

Of  course  the  first  impression  that  you  get,  I 
think,  if  you  think  about  these  matters  at  all,  is 
that  we  are  just  at  the  time  now  when  a  number 
of  factors  and  forces  that  we  don't  control  and 
that  to  only  a  very  slight  degree  we  can  direct  or 
divert  or  influence,  are  coming  to  a  point  of  con- 
centration. 

TIME  SAVED  FOR  WHAT? 

The  first  of  those,  obviously,  is  the  greatly  in- 
creased amount  of  leisure  time  that  is  available  to 
humanity  today.  And  the  electric  washer  is  quite 
as  important  a  factor  in  that  as  the  eight  hour 
day.  From  every  possible  source,  time  is  being 
saved.  For  what?  Most  people  haven't  been 
giving  very  much  consideration  to  that  aspect  of 
it.  But  there  are  two  or  three  streams  of  con- 
scious thought  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  this 
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new-found  leisure  that  seem  to  me  to  be  coming 
closer  and  closer  together,  if  they  are  not  actually 
merging. 

One  of  those  streams  is  what  is  ordinarily 
known  as  recreation  work  of  various  kinds,  and 
the  other  is  what  is  even  more  vaguely  and  im- 
perfectly known  as  adult  education.  A  little  later 
on  I  shall  suggest  a  third  stream  that  seems  to  be 
in  the  process  of  merging  with  these  two.  Of 
course,  their  re-creation  can  be  brought  about  by 
what  some  people  call  education,  without  any 
question;  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  two 
things  have  been  in  different  places,  and  we  are 
only  beginning,  I  think,  to  realize  the  unity  of 
the  problem. 

So  we  have,  first,  this  greater  opportunity,  with 
the  greatly  increased  leisure  time  we  have.  We 
have  a  feeling  that  no  matter  from  what  point 
we  start  we  are  getting  into  the  other  fellow's 
territory.  And  I  think  within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  had  what  really  amounts  to  a  rediscovery 
of  what  team  play  means  in  all  these  matters. 

I  was  talking  not  long  ago  with  a  man  who  is, 
I  should  say,  about  the  best  qualified  man  in  the 
United  States  to  write  a  social  history  of  these 
last  generations.  He  said  to  me,  "I  don't  think, 
as  time  goes  on,  we  are  going  to  find  many  more 
of  these  outstanding  figures.  They  may  be  used 
for  advertising  purposes.  But  the  things  that 
are  getting  done  these  days  are  getting  done  by 
groups  of  people  who  have  a  common  objective 
and,  roughly,  a  common  preparation  and  who 
know  how  to  work  together.  It  is  the  team  play 
element  that  is  moving  things  forward,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  thing  at  the  present  time, 
certainly  more  than  the  outstanding  geniuses." 

Of  course,  most  of  us  in  one  way  or  another 
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have  had  the  joy  of  being  members  of  teams.  The 
war  brought  out  opportunities  of  that  kind,  and 
I  think  a  good  many  of  us  have  been  rather  won- 
dering what  we  could  find  to  take  its  place.  So 
that  is  the  third  thing  that  I  think  one  has  to 
consider — some  outlet  that  isn't  in  industry  or 
commerce  for  manifestations  of  team  play  and 
of  the  very,  very  deep  joy  that  comes  from  it. 

The  next  factor  is  this  factor  of  the  arts,  which 
is  finding  its  place  in  our  thoughts  and  in  our 
activities  with  recreation,  with  education,  with 
adult  education.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  it.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that 
a  people  like  the  American  people  have  gone  so 
far  in  other  directions,  while  they  have  succeeded 
in  going  so  short  a  way  in  the  appreciation  and 
consideration  of  the  opportunities  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  arts.  I  don't  suppose  any  great  civ- 
ilization in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  gone 
on  as  far  as  we  have  with  so  few  people  drawing 
from  that  inexhaustible  spring.  Either,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  are  not  nearly  so  far  on  as  we  think  we 
are  in  what  is  called  civilization,  or  else  we  are 
due  for  an  extraordinary  development  of  interest 
and  understanding  and  participation  in  the  arts. 

THREE  PARTS  OF  ONE  GREAT  PROCESS 

Recreation  and  education  and  the  place  of  the 
arts  are  all  part  of  the  same  great  process.  And 
when  those  of  us  who  are  specially  interested  in 
any  one  of  them  recognize  that  fact,  recognize 
that  no  one  of  the  three  sides  is  the  important 
side — they  are  all  faces  of  the  same  thing — then  1 
think  we  may  get  somewhere. 

The  peculiar  quality,  the  peculiar  value  of  the 
art  side  of  our  appeal  or  the  appeal  of  the  art 
to  us,  of  course,  is  its  absolute  directness.  You 
don't  have  to  have  a  long  preparation  to  enjoy 
great  art.  If  you  have  it  in  you,  you  will  do  it 
the  first  time.  And  it  stimulates  and  vitalizes  all 
the  other  things  where  we  do  have  to  have  prepa- 
ration. 

I  have  an  idea,  though,  and  I  don't  know  that 
there  has  ever  been  any  scientific  work  done  on 
it,  that  one  could  find  a  very  close  relation  between 
the  appeal  of  nature  and  the  appeal  of  human 
art..  And  I  should  hope  that  in  some  of  the  vari- 
ous organizations  and  activities  that  are  repre- 
sented in  this  room  someone  might  see  if  there 
aren't  ways  of  bringing  out  that  relationship; 
because  I  think,  as  a  whole,  we  have  a  better  sense, 
a  better  contact  with  nature,  as  a  people,  than  we 
have  with  art. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  LOCAL  DEMAND 

In  this  three-fold  human  nourishment,  there 
is  one  factor  that  I  think  more  and  more  must 
be  reckoned  with  as,  perhaps,  the  basic  one;  and 
it  is  the  actual  local  demand,  the  local  effort  that 
underlies  and  really  makes  possible  any  worth 
while  manifestation.  You  cannot  impose  these 
things  from  outside  and  elsewhere.  There  has 
got  to  be  something  right  there  on  the  spot. 

Last  summer  I  went  over  to  England,  armed 
with  letters  to  various  high  functionaries  in  the 
board  of  education,  which  is  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation in  England.  Fortunately,  I  got  there  in 
August,  and  all  these  great  people  were  away  and 
the  people  I  saw  were  the  men  who  really  did 
the  work  and  who  hadn't  gone  away  on  long  vaca- 
tions. I  saw  half  a  dozen  of  them.  Most  of  them 
had  come  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  and  were 
dedicating  their  lives  to  public  education.  Over 
there  the  government  is  far  more  interested,  far 
more  actively  participating  in  projects  for  adult 
education  and  for  work  outside  and  beyond  what 
we  would  call  the  school  system  here  than  (so  far 
as  I  know)  we  are. 

What  I  wanted  to  find  out  particularly  about 
was  the  adult  education.  Well,  the  one  thing  they 
all  said  was,  "You  have  got  to  have  a  real  demand. 
You  have  got  to  have  a  real  nucleus  of  people  who 
themselves  know  that  they  want  to  do  something 
and  want  to  do  it  together.  And  you  can  build  on 
that.  But  you  can't  impose  that  desire  from  out- 
side. You  have  got  to  watch  patiently.  And 
when  it  comes,  then  His  Majesty's  government  is 
only  too  glad  to  help  it  out.  But  it  doesn't  say, 
'Let  there  be  a  movement  of  this  kind  or  that 
kind  or  the  other  kind'  and  assume  it  exists  be- 
cause we  say  so,  and  then  wonder  why  it  fails 
when  we  try  to  carry  it  beyond  the  point  of  non- 
existence." 

I  think  there  is  a  lesson  in  that,  that  prob- 
ably some  of  us  could  profit  by  in  this  country. 
The  Englishmen  know  a  lot  of  things  we  don't 
know.  And  one  of  them  is  that  simple  thing  that 
you  have  got  to  have  something  real,  authentic 
growing  out  of  the  ground,  and  then  you  can 
build  from  that. 


Of  course,  we  have  community  efforts  here — 
a  great  many  of  them — some  of  them  are  very 
striking — in  the  arts.  But  we  are  only  beginning 
to  recognize  that  the  appeal  of  art  is  one  appeal, 
no  matter  what  manifestation  there  may  be  of  it, 
(Continued  on  page  700) 
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In  the  annual  report  of  the  President  of  Colum- 
bia University  there  appears  a  significant  discus- 
sion of  Wants,  Tastes  and  Leisure. 

After  speaking  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  transportation  and  pro- 
ductive industry,  President  Butler  says,  "So  rapid 
has  been  the  development  of  productive  industry, 
so  powerful,  so  time-saving  and  so  labor-saving 
are  its  newest  devices  and  machines,  that  the 
hours  of  human  labor  have  everywhere  been  great- 
ly shortened  without  depriving  mankind  of  any  of 
the  means  with  which  to  meet  his  needs.  There 
has  been  lifted  from  many  millions  of  workers 
with  hand  and  with  brain  the  intolerable  burden 
of  unending  occupation  through  pretty  much  all 
the  waking  hours,  while  at  the  same  time  a  new 
and  unfamiliar  measure  of  leisure  has  been  added 
to  their  lives. 

".  .  .  With  these  changes  there  comes  a  new 
and  difficult  but  very  pressing  educational  and 
social  problem.  This  problem  is  that  of  finding 
ways  and  means  for  the  useful  and  agreeable 
occupation  of  leisure.  This  signifies  that  men 
must  be  taught  new  wants  and  given  new  tastes, 
such  as  can  only  be  met  and  gratified  by  the  judi- 
cious and  fortunate  use  of  those  hours  that  need 
no  longer  be  spent  upon  productive  industry.  Out- 
door sports,  enjoyment  of  nature,  a  love  of  the 
fine  arts  and  a  growing  appreciation  of  their  ideals 
and  chief  accomplishments ;  a  love  of  reading,  not 
merely  that  of  any  mechanically  printed  page,  but 
of  something  which  should  be  read  for  its  form 
and  style  and  nobility  of  thought,  even  more  than 
for  the  subject-matter  with  which  it  deals  or  the 
information  which  it  may  convey ; — these  are  in- 
struments for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure.  More- 
over, some  part  of  the  leisure  of  every  citizen, 
man  or  woman,  should  be  given  to  the  willing  sup- 
port of  those  causes,  religious,  ethical,  relief,  edu- 
cational, which  have  the  public  interest  as  their 
end,  and  which  in  our  American  society  are  for- 
tunately left  for  their  advancement  to  the  sphere 
of  liberty  and  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  women. 

"Those  notions  of  the  school,  which  would  fix 
its  aim  as  the  preparation  for  work  rather  than 
for  leisure,  are  in  contradiction  not  only  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  school  itself,  but  to  every 
sound  notion  of  education.  Guidance  in  the  right 
use  of  leisure  is  vastly  more  important  than  what 


is  now  called  vocational  guidance.  One  hundred 
youths  will  find  vocations  unaided  where  one  will 
know  what  to  do  with  such  leisure  as  he  may  ob- 
tain. It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
educational  process  is  an  unending  one.  While  it 
is  based  on  infancy  and  its  prolongation  in  man,  it 
reaches  out  to  include  the  whole  of  human  life, 
with  its  constantly  new  adjustments  between  man 
and  his  environment.  The  right  balance  between 
work  and  leisure,  the  development  of  those  wants 
which  increase  the  value  of  work  and  of  those 
tastes  which  increase  the  value  of  leisure,  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  problem  of  human  education. 
"Only  the  surface  of  the  problem  of  adult  edu- 
cation has  yet  been  scratched.  Cooperation  of  the 
home,  the  library,  the  school,  and  the  university 
are  essential  if  the  minds  of  mature  men  and 
women  are  not  to  be  starved  through  lack  of  in- 
tellectual nourishment  and  stimulus.  The  profes- 
sional, or  perhaps  rather  the  pedagogic,  notion  of 
education  appears  to  be  something  which  is  carried 
on  at  enormous  expense  through  the  years  of 
childhood  and  adolescence,  and  then  brought  to  a 
sharp  halt  with  graduation  from  some  secondary 
school  or  possibly  with  a  degree  from  some  insti- 
tution of  college  rank.  After  graduation,  the  in- 
dividual is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world  and  left  to  keep  track  of  it 
and  to  adapt  himself  to  it  as  best  he  can.  The 
education  of  youth  is  suffering  from  over-organi- 
zation, from  over-administration,  and  from  hys- 
terical over-emphasis.  The  continuing  education 
of  the  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  is  suffering  from 
lack  of  organization,  from  imperfect  administra- 
tion, and  from  no  emphasis  at  all.  If  the  formal 
education  of  childhood  and  adolescence  amounts 
to  anything,  it  gives  to  those  who  are  privileged 
to  receive  it  a  taste  and  a  zeal  for  knowledge.  It 
inspires  a  curiosity  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
moving  force  through  life.  If  formal  education 
does  not  do  this,  but  simply  stops  against  a  blank 
wall  of  intellectual  indifference  and  lassitude,  then 
it  has  not  been  worth  a  tithe  of  the  amount  spent 
upon  it.  The  formal  education  of  youth  and 
adolescence  should  pass,  not  abruptly,  but  quite 
gradually,  into  life  occupation.  The  two  should 
be  dovetailed  and  not  separated  by  a  wall.  A  divi- 
sion of  time  between  school  exercises  and  dis- 
cipline on  the  one  hand  and  ordered  and  useful 
occupation  on  the  other  is  a  desirab'e  link  between 
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the  work  of  the  school  and  the  work  of  life.  What 
has  been  called  in  Europe  the  continuation  school 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  any  public  educational 
system.  It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  too  much 
time  and  thought  upon  this  type  of  school  and  the 
problems,  social,  psychological,  and  economic, 
which  it  both  raises  and  helps  to  solve.  After  the 
work  of  the  continuation  school  is  ended,  the  field 
of  adult  education  begins.  Its  instrument  of 
greatest  usefulness  is  the  public  library,  and  its 
organizing  and  directing  force  should  be  the 
scholarship  of  the  university.  Carefully  planned 
courses  of  reading,  attendance  upon  well-ordered 
series  of  lectures  on  subjects  drawn  from  science, 
letters,  art,  politics,  and  the  practical  business  of 
life,  systematic  visits  to  museums  under  compe- 
tent guidance  and  direction,  and  groups  formed 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  particular  topics 
of  intellectual  or  ethical  interest,  are  all  agencies 
not  only  useful  but  indispensable  if  the  mind  of 
the  adult  is  to  be  kept  open,  alive,  and  truly  in- 
formed. Without  these,  that  mind  becomes  a  prey 
to  the  less  worthy  and  less  helpful  types  of  jour- 
nalism, daily,  weekly,  and  monthly. 

"It  is  probable  that  very  few  minds  are  ever 
again  as  alert  or  as  active  as  they  are  at  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  When 
the  pressure  of  formal  instruction  is  removed  and 
when  the  early  stimulus  has  passed,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  human  intelligences  plod  through  life  on 
a  dead  level.  Only  now  and  then  is  there  evidence 
given  in  later  years  of  real  initiative,  of  mental 
alertness,  and  of  productive  intellectual  power. 
The  number  of  human  beings,  even  those  of  some 
conspicuousness,  who  continue  to  grow  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  power  after  forty  years  of  age  is  very 
small  indeed.  Observation  indicates  that  those 
who  are  continuing  to  grow  at  forty  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  maintain  that  power  of  growth  and 
achievement  throughout  life,  however  long.  Well- 
ordered  adult  education  might  easily  come  to  the 
rescue  of  vast  numbers  of  those  men  and  women 
who  are,  under  present  conditions,  unconsciously 
sentenced  to  a  life  of  dismal  conformity  to  type 
without  any  genuine  interest  or  intellectual 
activity.  No  one  supposes  that  the  methods  of 
home  study  can  displace  the  personal  relationship 
of  teacher  and  taught,  or  that  it  can  compete  with 
the  closely  planned  schemes  of  educational  work 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  generations  of  use. 
What  home  study  can  do,  however,  is  to  carry 
the  sparks  of  scholarship  to  the  dry  places  of 
adult  life,  and  light  here  and  there  a  fire  that  will 
give  both  brightness  and  warmth  to  otherwise 


weary  and  shut-in  lives.  It  is  a  noble  and  a  splen- 
did type  of  service  which  will  well  repay  whatever 
effort  may  be  spent  in  perfecting  it." 


Importance  of  Providing 
Parks 

(Continued  from  page  686) 

little  we  are  going  to  let  the  leaner s  get  out  of 
this  office,  and  we  are  going  to  put  lifters  in." 

So  I  said,  "As  I  look  at  you,  I  know  that  you 
are  the  lifters  in  this  community.  There  are  a 
lot  of  leaners,  because  of  mental  disability,  physi- 
cal affliction,  lack  of  experience,  youth  and  very 
many  other  things.  Every  community  has  them, 
You  have  a  lot  of  leaners,  because  they  are  lazy. 
But  you  are  the  lifters  in  this  community  and  I 
want  to  talk  to  you."  So  I  talked  to  them  about 
the  playground,  and  we  got  the  playground.  They 
organized  a  company  and  they  attended  the  auc- 
tion sale  and  bid  and  bought  in  the  playground. 
And  the  playground  is  there  today.  And  so  it  is 
in  every  community.  But  that  is  a  long,  long 
journey. 

LEGISLATION  THE  PRACTICABLE  AND  JUST 
SOLUTION 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  wonderful,  and  I  have  been 
charmed  with  the  activities  of  Mr.  Harmon  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  playgrounds 
over  the  country.  He  deserves  our  applause  and 
commendation  and  all  the  praise  that  we  can  give 
him.  It  is  just  like  every  other  good  enterprise — 
there  is  always  some  good  personality  behind  it. 
But  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  one  man,  with  a 
heart  and  brain  throbbing  like  his,  to  get  play- 
grounds over  this  country?  Life  is  too  short.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  any  part  of  it,  we  must  do 
something  that  is  going  to  have  a  wide  scope  in  its 
effect.  And,  after  all,  the  only  thing  that  we  can 
do  is  to  get  away,  in  a  measure,  from  the  volun- 
tary effort,  get  away  from  what  you  might  call 
the  ecclesiastical  effort  because  of  its  connection 
with  some  particular  church,  and  get  into  the 
broader,  political  effort  where  the  whole  public 
bears  its  part  of  the  responsibility  and  through 
some  law  provide  a  means  by  which,  automatic- 
ally, these  things  that  seem  so  plain  (and  they  are 
to  you  and  me)  can  be  made  to  come  into  opera- 
tion. 

After  all,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  simple  thing. 
(Continued  on  page  709) 


How  Community  Workers  Can  Use 

Science  and  Nature  Study  as  a 

Form  of  Play* 


BY 

A.  EDMERE  CABANA 

Representing  Channcey  J.  Hamlin,  President 
Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 


Mr.  Hamlin  tells  a  story  of  an  experience  which 
he  had  during  what  our  British  friends  call  "The 
Late  Unpleasantness."  After  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  Mr.  Hamlin  was  stationed  in  the  little 
French  village  of  Louvigne  in  the  department  of 
Mayenne.  He  was  quartered  near  a  school  house 
where  there  were  a  lot  of  little  French  children 
attending  school  and  which  was  presided  over  by 
a  very  pretty  "schoolmarm."  Mr.  Hamlin  natu- 
rally became  interested  in  looking  over  their  books 
and  seeing  the  kind  of  lessons  that  they  were 
learning. 

One  of  these  books  which  particularly  interested 
him  was  what  they  called  a  "petite  geographic." 
The  outstanding  feature  of  this  book  was  that  it 
told  all  about  the  things  which  could  be  found  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Then  it  went  on 
to  develop  the  things  that  could  be  found  in  the 
Department — things  of  historical  significance, 
natural  wonders,  art  objects,  industry,  the  agri- 
cultural activities.  After  that  it  told  about  France 
and  what  a  wonderful  country  France  is  and, 
finally,  it  mentioned  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  motto  on  the  cover  of  that  book  was,  "What 
one  knows  best,  one  loves  best."  One  explana- 
tion of  the  intense  love  for  their  country,  which 
the  French  display,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren of  France  have  been  educated  in  this  way 
and  this  motto  carries  a  lesson  for  us  all.. 

"What  one  knows  best,  one  loves  best."  This 
is  a  principle  upon  which  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Museums  is  advancing  and  developing. 
In  fact,  one  of  its  declared  objectives  is  "A  mu- 
seum for  every  community" — a  center  of  knowl- 
edge regarding-  that  community — -knowledge  so 
displayed  and  presented  as  to  attract  all  ages. 

"Address  given  at  the  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic  City, 
October  18,  1924. 


I  believe  that  Mr.  Hamlin  was  selected  as  a 
speaker  for  this  hour  because  of  his  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  I  am,  therefore,  intending  to  sketch 
briefly  the  high-lights  of  this  piece  of  community 
work. 

The  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  is  a 
pioneer  in  many  of  its  fields,  and  the  ideas  which 
started  out  as  ideals  have  been  watched  with  great 
interest  in  their  experimental  stages.  Now  many 
features  of  our  work  are  being  copied  throughout 
the  country ;  they  are  past  the  experimental  stage 
and  are  no  longer  upon  that  plane. 

The  Society  maintains  two  museums  in  differ- 
ent buildings — one  downtown  and  one  some  four 
miles  north  in  the  residence  section.  The  exhibits 
in  both  the  museums  are  planned  along  modern 
lines  to  convey  a  series  of  ideas  which  result  in 
a  definite  conclusion,  rather  than  along  the  lines 
of  the  former  museum  method  of  exhibiting  a 
thousand  specimens  of  a  given  kind  with  no  re- 
lating material. 

But  I  shall  go  on  to  the  use  of  these  exhibits 
rather  than  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  of 
them. 

The  most  vital  part  of  our  work  is  the  chil- 
dren's work.  This  starts  with  the  tiny  tots  of 
five  and  six.  The  story  hour  group  is  composed 
of  over  three  hundred  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  eleven.  I  wish  you  might  see  them 
on  a  Saturday  morning,  all  sitting  on  a  very  large 
carpet  and,  through  a  story,  learning,  for  instance, 
what  the  real  color  of  leaves  is.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  would  say  green?  Well,  you 
wouldn't  if  you  were  one  of  the  children  in  our 
story  hour  group! 

These  story  hours  continue  throughout  the 
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winter  season  and  the  stories  illustrate  the  changes 
in  nature.  Credit  is  given  for  a  certain  percentage 
of  attendance,  and  thus  early  the  child  can  begin 
on  a  plan  which  will  eventually  lead  to  a  certifi- 
cate, a  medal  and  a  membership  in  the  Society 
which  he  holds  until  he  becomes  of  age. 

For  the  older  group  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  we  have  the  Roosevelt  Field  Club. 
In  the  spring  and  fall,  the  children  explore  the 
story  of  nature  at  first  hand,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  especially  trained  for 
science  work  with  the  children.  Botany,  entomol- 
ogy) ge°l°gy>  astronomy — all  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention,  and  the  field  work,  stopping 
with  the  advent  of  winter,  is  supplemented  with 
Sunday  afternoon  talks  on  how  to  become  a  young 
naturalist.  All  these  are  extra-school  activities. 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  grade  and  continu- 
ing through  the  eighth,  we  send  an  instructor  to 
every  grammer  school  to  present  and  to  illustrate 
with  slides  such  subjects  as  animals,  flowers,  birds, 
physical  geology  and  insect  life.  Then  each  class 
is  followed  up.  The  fourth  year  pupils,  after 
their  talk  on  animals,  go  to  the  zoo  and,  under 
our  leadership,  are  shown  the  real  thing.  The 
other  grades  come  to  one  of  our  museums  there  to 
study  the  famous  Love  collection  of  insects  or 
actually  to  take  apart  large  models  of  flowers. 

Museum  games  are  a  popular  feature  of  our 
children's  work  and  one  which  we  have  adapted 
from  the  Children's  Museum  in  Brooklyn.  They 
are  planned  for  children  of  the  fifth  grade  and 
beyond.  We  have  a  series  of  cards,  each  series 
a  different  color,  and  each  containing  about  three 
dozen  cards.  On  every  card  is  a  question.  On 
receiving  a  card,  the  child  goes  to  seek  its  answer 
through  an  examination  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
museum.  When  he  has  answered  that  question 
to  the  instructor's  satisfaction,  he  receives  the  sec- 
ond question,  working  his  way  through  that  set 
and  through  the  series  of  colors  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years.  Credits  are  given  for  these 
games.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  occu- 
pations that  you  can  offer  a  child,  as  you  will  soon 
find  out  if  you  give  it  to  him. 

In  addition,  we  offer  study  courses  to  the  chil- 
dren— elementary  courses  and  advanced — on  min- 
erals, birds,  insects,  flowers  and  the  rest  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

The  summer  school  which  we  have  conducted 
for  the  last  two  seasons  brought  so  many  to  our 
doorsteps  that  none  of  the  staff  conducting  it  had 
a  chance  to  take  a  vacation.  This  summer  course 
is  also  conducted  on  credit  lines. 


Last  year  the  Society  reached  upwards  of  677,- 
900  people  through  its  various  activities.  Of  this 
number  nearly  40,000  were  children  who  partici- 
pated in  one  phase  or  another  of  our  children's 
work.  When  we  stop  to  consider  the  number  and 
what  they  learned  through  these  activities,  which 
they  follow  because  they  want  to  and  because  they 
are  interested  in  these  subjects,  you  can  see  the  tre- 
mendous opportunity,  not  only  for  the  incidental 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  development  of  stu- 
dents, but  also  for  the  purposeful  use  of  leisure 
time:  "What  one  knows  best,  one  loves  best." 

For  the  adult,  the  Society  endeavors  to  provide 
similar  opportunities  for  the  use  of  leisure  time. 
It  has  organized  a  series  of  so-called  Hobby  Clubs, 
Conchological,  Botanical,  Microscopical,  Photo- 
graphic, Hiking  and  other  clubs  of  this  type. 
These  clubs  pursue  their  studies  in  a  very  scholar- 
ly fashion  and  derive  much  from  the  contact  with 
those  of  like  interests.  Evening  classes  in  science 
for  teachers  and  others  interested  has  brought  out 
large  numbers,  and  many  clubs  and  organizations 
enjoy  an  evening  of  museum  games,  discovering 
such  surprising  things  as  the  fact  that  wings  are 
not  the  distinguishing  features  of  a  bird. 

Field  trips  and  nature  study  classes  are  con- 
ducted at  the  Society's  camp  in  Allegany  State 
Park,  a  camp  which  in  the  past  summers  has  been 
open  to  the  whole  family,  but  which  through 
popular  demand  bids  fair  to  become  a  summer 
scientific  research  laboratory  for  student  groups. 

Two  more  interesting  parts  of  our  work  remain 
to  be  mentioned — one  the  neighborhood  lecture 
work,  the  other  the  Visual  Education  Department. 

Under  the  Neighborhood  Lecture  Bureau,  we 
have  organized  eleven  neighborhood  centers.  A 
local  group  is  organized  by  our  worker,  and  a 
committee  is  elected  by  that  group.  This  com- 
mittee, from  a  list  of  about  450  titles  offered 
through  us  by  local  lecturers,  chooses  twenty  lec- 
tures on  travel,  science  and  literature.  The  com- 
mittee is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
weekly  lectures.  We  meet  in  schools,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare  pays  for  the  janitor's  fees  and 
we  pay  the  speaker.  This  means  a  four-sided 
piece  of  cooperation — the  neighborhood,  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

Our  Friday  evening  series  of  lectures,  held  in 

one  of  the  largest  high  school  auditoriums,  are 

presented  by  men  of  national  and  international 

reputation.    One  prominent  Polish  citizen  has  said 
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Lee  Hanmer  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  vacation  time  to  all,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  worker  in  the  shop,  factory  or  office, 
whose  free  time  throughout  the  year  is  limited  to 
after  working  hours.  There  is  much  daydream- 
ing and  planning,  as  that  long-wished-for  time 
approaches,  to  get  away  from  work  and  have  a 
wonderful  spree  in  the  open.  It  is  the  most  pleas- 
urable period  of  all  the  year  in  the  lives  of  the 
vast  majority  of  young  men  and  women. 

"Of  the  several  aspects  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  problem  of  making  the  most  of 
that  vacation  time  is  the  greatest ;  the  problem 
of  making  the  holiday  really  count — not  only  to 
the  worker  personally,  but  also  to  his  or  her  em- 
ployer. The  great  questions  are :  'Where  shall  we 
go?'  'With  whom  shall  we  go?'  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  know  good  places  where  we  may  go 
and  the  folks  with  whom  we  may  play ;  and  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  employer,  as  -well  as  of  the 
employee  and  his  family,  to  find  out  what  cities, 
counties  and  states  are  doing  to  provide  vacation 
opportunities  to  care  for  the  great  body  of  young 
folks  who  are  given  a  chance  each  year  to  escape 
from  their  city  environment. 

''In  order  to  get  rid  of  lottery  and  meet  the 
long-felt  need,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  given  funds  to  make  a  survey  of 
places  available  to  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
that  George  A.  Mead  has  been  corralled  from 
his  hiking  and  other  activities  to  undertake  the 
direction  of  the  much  required  study  and  to  estab- 
lish the  Vacation  Service  Bureau,  now  function- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  Association." 

"When  I  was  first  asked  to  speak  on  the  work 
of  the  Vacation  Service  Bureau,"  said  Mr.  Mead, 
"I  hesitated,  feeling  it  would  be  preferable  to 
wait  until  the  Bureau  had  accomplished  some- 
thing more  definite  before  talking  about  a  piece 
of  work  which  was  started  only  three  and  a  half 
months  ago.  However,  I  now  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  briefly  of  the  Bureau's  activities. 

"The  Bureau  has  been  made  possible  by  far- 
seeing  and  generous  friends  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  who  are 
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furnishing  financial  support  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  Before  the  end  of  that  time  we  hope  to 
have  the  Bureau  operating  on  a  paying  basis,  with 
charges  for  the  services  rendered.  The  chief  pur- 
pose is  the  supplying  of  reliable  information  con- 
cerning good  vacation  places  to  corporations  and 
other  business  organizations  for  the  use  of  their 
employees,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
the  average  employee  with  limited  funds.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  are  thousands,  many  thousands  of 
vacationists  who  are  at  a  loss  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  selection  of  a  vacation  place.  Much  of  the 
great  mass  of  advertising  by  means  of  newspaper 
ads  and  booklets,  is  so  altogether  misleading  and 
so  often  absolute  misrepresentation  that  in  the 
consequent  confusion,  disappointment  and  disil- 
lusionment result,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  of 
a  badly  spent  vacation. 

"We  hope  that  the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  step 
in  and  help  solve  this  vacation  problem  by  work- 
ing through  the  personnel  heads  of  the  respective 
organizations,  developing  where  possible  a  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  employees  by  a  direct  meet- 
ing with  them,  arranged  through  their  personnel 
chiefs,  when  their  personal  desires  may  be  more 
fully  met. 

"The  Bureau  has  been  conducted  as  simply  and 
as  systematically  as  possible,  from  the  start.  The 
first  step  was  the  compilation  and  printing  of  an 
adequate  questionnaire  in  the  preparation  of 
which  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  many  expe- 
rienced persons  were  enlisted.  On  July  21st  the 
actual  field  survey  was  begun  and  as  a  result  of 
almost  constant  personal  interview  since  that  date, 
the  Bureau  has  a  complete  record  of  425  vacation 
places,  fully  75  per  cent,  of  which,  we  feel,  are 
such  as  to  warrant  recommendation.  The  ap- 
proximate percentage  (25  per  cent.)  of  poor  or 
bad  places  was  inevitable,  although  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  visit  worthwhile  ones  only.  As 
the  survey  has  never  been  made  before  it  has  been 
difficult  to  know  of  good  places  in  sufficient  num- 
ber, but  by  inquiry  of  postmasters,  librarians, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  similar  groups,  we 
have  had,  as  a  rule,  good  guides.  It  can  be  read- 
ily seen  that  sometimes  personal  prejudice  will 
be  either  for  or  against  a  bad  or  a  good  place. 
It  is  certain  that  the  survey  makes  for  a  keen 
analysis  of  human  nature.  We  can  almost  tell  the 
kind  of  person  running  a  resort  from  the 
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appearance  of  the  place  from  the  street  or  road ! 
Even  one  shutter  hanging  on  one  hinge  will  some- 
times give  an  accurate  index  to  the  proprietor's 
character  or  temperament. 

"With  New  York  City  as  a  center  of  a  semi- 
circle (including  only  those  sections  where  New 
York  City  vacationists  congregate  in  largest  num- 
bers) the  territory  covered  so  far  has  been  the 
eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  the  Jersey  Shore  to 
Pt.  Pleasant,  the  Delaware  River  valley,  the  Po- 
cono,  the  Catskill  and  the  Adirondack  mountains. 
"Within  a  short  time  we  plan  to  form  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  with  its  help  work  out  a 
satisfactory  system  of  disseminating  the  informa- 
tion gathered.  The  Bureau  has  many  problems 
before  it,  and  no  doubt  many  others  will  have 
to  be  met,  so  that  to  have  a  comprehensive  group 
of  people  representing  the  many  phases  of  the 
Vacation  Service  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

"Similar  Vacation  Service  Bureaus  may  be  es- 
tablished by  other  large  centers  such  as  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  based  of  course  on  the  experience  and 
degree  of  success  of  the  experiment  in  New  York. 
That  there  is  a  national  need  for  such  service  is 
unquestionable.  It  certainly  can  be  a  great  power 
for  good  by  being  primarily  a  strong  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  health  of  our  people." 

Following  Mr.  Mead,  Waldo  Amos,  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
gave  a  delightful  resume  of  the  experiences  lead- 
ing up  to  his  present  interest  in  the  vacation  prob- 
lem. His  talk  on  the  subject  "When  Mary  Takes 
Two  Weeks  Off"  was  full  of  interesting  reminis- 
cences incident  to  his  contact  with  employees  com- 
ing to  him  for  assistance  in  solving  the  problem 
of  where  and  how  to  spend  the  play  period  of  the 
year. 

In  selecting  his  topic,  Mr.  Amos  said,  he  pre- 
ferred to  speak  of  something  more  concrete  thai 
the  term  "vacation,"  and  so  chose  "two  weeks," 
because  the  average  employee  is  allowed  twc 
weeks'  free  time  each  year.  "If  records  were 
sufficiently  complete,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "I'm  sure 
we  should  find  that  Adam  and  Eve  took  the  regu- 
lation two  weeks  off  and  went  down  to  the  sea- 
shore with  little  Cain  and  Abel." 

It  was  during  the  peak  of  the  bad  housing  situa- 
tion in  New  York  City,  when  his  energies  were 
concentrated  in  an  attempt  to  help  the  employees 
of  his  organization  find  suitable  living  places, 
that  Mr.  Amos  said,  his  first  request  for  vacation 
information  came.  Little  Mary  Curry,  who  lived 
iti  the  Bronx,  wanted  to  go  to  the  country.  She 


had  been  told  that  Hoboken  and  Leonia  were 
nearby,  and  would  be  good  places,  so  she  asked 
Mr.  Amos  for  a  list  of  boarding  places  there. 
Eventually  Mr.  Amos  was  able  to  locate  her  in 
a  good  farmhouse  near  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where 
the  rate  was  $12.00  per  week. 

When  he  told  his  associates  in  the  company 
about  his  experiences,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  develop  a  service  along  this  line  in  connec- 
tion with  his  other  work,  the  department  being 
subsidized  to  a  certain  extent.  Today  the  work 
has  been  found  well  worth  while  and  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  company's  program. 

"One  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  sort  of  vacation  need — whether 
it  be  recreation  or  re-creation.  Is  the  particular 
requirement  physical,  spiritual  or  mental?  After 
traveling  in  crowded  subways  to  their  homes  after 
office  labor,  many  Mary  Currys  are  obliged  to  help 
with  housework,  or  wash  out  a  few  collars,  or  do 
a  bit  of  sewing — so  there  is  really  very  little  op- 
portunity for  physical  recreation. 

"If  it  is  physical  recreation  that  is  necessary,  the 
question  is:  'Shall  it  be  seashore  or  mountain,  or 
farm?'  In  many  cases  the  Mary  Currys  prefer 
the  last  named  because  of  the  low  rate  ranging 
from  $10  to  $15  per  week. 

"The  first  and  most  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber in  the  giving  of  service  is  to  establish  a  friend- 
ly spirit  of  sympathy  and  understanding.  Some- 
times girls  are  inclined  to  be  a  bit  snobbish,  and 
then  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  see  the  folly  of 
their  ways.  Meet  the  girls  on  a  friendly  basis," 
Mr.  Amos  advised,  "and  they  will  soon  confide 
their  real  needs  to  you — it  is  then  that  you  can  be 
of  real  help." 

Not  only  has  the  Department  listed  a  number 
of  reliable  vacation  places,  personally  investigated 
by  Mr.  Amos,  but  it  has  worked  out  many  inter- 
esting trips  which  may  be  had  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Through  his  suggestions,  a  number  of 
young  women  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  who  by  virtue  of  long  service 
are  entitled  to  a  six  weeks'  vacation,  are  planning 
to  go  to  Europe  to  attend  the  Catholic  jubilee  at 
Rome  during  the  coming  season,  at  the  excep- 
tionally low  sum  of  $400  each. 

Mr.  Amos  said  many  employees  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  offered  within  their  or- 
ganization to  save  regularly  by  buying  stock  in 
the  company,  and  are  thus  often  fortified,  upon 
selling  such  certificates  at  profit,  for  extensive 
trips  of  the  kind  mentioned.  Savings  accounts 
for  vacation  purposes  are  always  encouraged. 
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NORVELLE  W.  SHARP 
City  Editor,  Atlantic  City  Gazette  Review 

Division  A 

Publicity  in  the  daily  newspaper  on  problems 
and  activities  of  recreation  work  is  at  once  one 
of  the  most  important  and  probably  the  most  mis- 
understood phases  of  the  recreation  program. 

The  frowning  gaze  of  a  manager  or  city  edi- 
tor, the  hustle  and  bustle  of  a  city  room  and  the 
fictionally  frigid  office  boy  who  takes  your  name, 
business  and  what  you  ate  for  breakfast,  combine 
to  send  your  ambitious  spirits  to  rock  bottom  and 
you  pat  yourself  on  the  back  that  you  remained 
away  from  such  a  den  of  glares  and  harsh  words. 
But  to  those  who  have  met  with  success,  who  have 
found  in  their  home  town  newspapers  a  welcome 
for  their  news,  the  appeal  of  publicity  is  far  dif- 
ferent, and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  the 
press  in  the  contribution  of  articles  on  recreation 
and  the  local  program. 

At  best  almost  everyone  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  children,  youths  and  adults  of  the  com- 
munity and  in  most  communities  newspapers  will 
generally  publish  in  some  form  or  another  news 
of  welfare  work.  Problems  which  arise  and  are 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  when 
discussed  with  the  editorial  brains  of  a  news- 
paper, will  generally  be  rewarded  by  reportorial 
cooperation  for  betterment. 

There  are  several  elements  necessary  to  the 
gaining  of  adequate  and  continued  publicity 
through  the  daily  press — among  them  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Make  sure  that  you  have  in  your  particular 
sphere  of  activity  something  that  merits  considera- 
tion as  news.  This  in  itself  is  difficult  at  times  to 
understand.  There  are  newspaper  men  who  some- 
times fail  to  see  the  news  value  of  a  story  which 
nevertheless  has  real  value  in  it.  The  cub  reporter 
assigned  to  cover  the  wedding  of  a  prominent 
couple  in  a  certain  town  reported  to  his  city  edi- 
tor after  an  absence  of  some  time.  "Did  you  get 
a  good  story  on  the  wedding?"  he  asked.  "No, 
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sir,"  replied  the  cub,  "there  wasn't  much  to  it. 
The  wedding  didn't  come  off.  The  bride  eloped 
with  the  minister." 

2.  If  you  have  something  that  in  your  mind 
will  be  of  value  to  the  community  and  of  news 
interest  to  the  paper,  do  not  hesitate  to  consult 
with  the  managing  editor  or  the  city  editor,  as  the 
case  may  be.     Go  as  high  up  on  the  staff  as  you 
can  and  get  the  best  advice  obtainable  on  your 
problem.    Often  by  consultation  with  an  assistant 
news  man  or  reporter  the  value  of  a  good  story 
may  be  totally  lost.     See  the  "big  gun"  first  and 
your  approach  to  the  working  end  of  the  staff  will 
be  through  more  efficient  channels.    If  you  know 
of  anything  good  in  the  neighborhood  over  which 
you  have  welfare  jurisdiction,  almost  any  editor 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  some  space  for  it.    It  is  a 
boost  for  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  the 
paper  will  have  a  good  story.    And  while  you  are 
putting  that  over  you  can  usually  get  something 
else  across ;  for  example,  you  may  point  out  the 
community's  insufficient  playground  space,  the  in- 
adequate police  protection  and  protection  against 
reckless  drivers  of  automobiles — almost  anything 
detrimental  to  children  and  adults  will  find  the 
newspapers  ready  to  aid  in  a  program  of  correc- 
tion.   Most  newspapers,  if  they  are  large  enough, 
have  a  department  devoted  to  child  welfare.    Be- 
fore you  do  anything  else  find  out  if  there  is  such 
a  department,  then  go  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  news  man  in  charge.  If  no  such  department 
exists,  suggest  that  it  be  instituted,  even  though 
it  be  a  one-man  or  a  part-time  man  affair.    Then 
your  cooperation  must  play  its  part  and  you  be- 
come at  once  an  unofficial  reporter  for  the  news- 
paper.    The  paper  benefits  from  reading  matter 
of  interest  to  the  subscribers  and  you  secure  the 
publicity  you  desire  for  your  work. 

In  my  experience  there  has  never  been  any  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  getting  welfare  matters  before 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press. 
I  do  not  mean  reforms— that's  another  affair.  But 
welfare  is  a  fundamental  subject  and  the  welfare 
of  our  present  and  future  citizens  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  which  newspapers  exist — 
aside  from  the  commercial  end  of  it — for  all 
newspapers  are  more  or  less  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

3.  Present  your  material  in  proper  news  form. 
Obtain  from  the  editor,  to  whom  you  apply,  in- 
formation about  the  style  of  story  the  paper  likes 
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and  will  probably  print  and  write  your  stories 
accordingly.  The  generally  accepted  style  of 
handling  copy  is  as  follows : 

Write  your  name  at  the  extreme  upper  left  hand 
corner,  then  drop  down  to  the  middle  of  the  page, 
start  your  lead  at  the  middle  center  and  double 
space  throughout,  making  use  of  short  sentences 
and  paragraphs  and  avoid  complicated,  confusing 
phrases  and  overly-ambitious  construction. 

The  lead,  which  is  the  first  sentence  or  para- 
graph of  the  news  story,  should  be  direct,  convinc- 
ing and  clear-cut  and  should  avoid  the  use  of 
direct  quotations.  The  perfect  lead  contains  an- 
swers to  the  questions,  who,  when,  where,  why 
and  what.  Most  papers  prefer  a  short  lead  fol- 
lowed by  paragraphs  with  a  punch  and  a  "30"  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  story. 

Say  what  you  have  to  say.  Don't  be  round- 
about. Remember  the  Morning  Ledger  reporter 
covering  the  frightful  Johnstown  flood,  who  after 
reaching  the  scene  of  disaster  wired  back  to  his 
city  editor  the  following  lead  for  the  first  edition 
story :  "God  sits  tonight  on  the  foothills  of  Johns- 
town. Lead  All.  Add  One  'Flood  in  Ten  Min- 
utes.' '  Promptly  came  back  a  wire  from  the  city 
desk  "Rush  exclusive  interview  God." 

4.  After  getting  the  swing  of  the  paper — and 
this  means  considerable  application  and  concen- 
tration— keep  constantly  in  touch  with  every  hap- 
pening on  the  playground  and,  as  is  done  in  many 
cities,  drill  up  each  day  or  week  snappy  notes  on 
playground  or  recreation  work  and  items  of  inter- 
est to  the  community,   whether  large  or   small. 
Visit  the  newspaper  office  as  often  as  the  city  desk 
advises  it.    Leave  it  to  the  city  man — he  can  tell 
you  how  much  copy  is  needed.     If  anything  un- 
usually interesting  happens   on   the   playground, 
get  immediately  in  touch  with  the  city  desk. 

5.  I  am  speaking  of  getting  publicity.     This 
means  that  you  must  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent with  the  paper.     In  the  event  of  there  being 
two  or  more  papers  in  your  community,  give  each 
an  "even  break"  at  all  times.    To  play  one  against 
the  other  is  news  suicide  and  you  will  find  your- 
self "out  in  the  cold"  in  the  end. 

6.  Endeavor  to  be  of  service  to  the  paper.     In 
this  way  you  will  without  doubt  develop  a  friend- 
ship for  some  influential  member  of  the  staff  and 
your  success  for  publicity  is  then  practically  as- 
sured.   I  can  cite  in  this  instance  such  institutions 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the   Ambassador 
Hotel,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  or- 
ganizations who  meet  the  newspaper  men  half- 
way with  advance  copy  of  events  or  scheduled 


happenings,  tickets  for  events  such  as  banquets 
and  field  day  meets  and  an  expression  of  thanks, 
oral  or  written,  after  the  smoke  clears  off.  Re- 
member this — in  99  out  of  100  cases  your  home- 
town newspapers  meet  with  far  too  many  ungrate- 
ful people  for  the  editor  to  forget  your  considera- 
tion and  efficient  handling  of  much  desired  pub- 
licity. I  have  found  that  the  individual  who  dis- 
plays a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  city 
desk  gets  a  great  deal  more  publicity  than  the 
man  who  rolls  into  the  local  room  as  though  the 
paper  owed  him  all  of  page  one  and  the  editorial 
page  to  boot. 

By  that  I  do  not  mean  for  you  to  get  down  on 
your  knees  to  the  city  desk  but  by  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule  help  your  community  appear  in 
the  right  light  in  print.  That  will  be  a  tremendous 
gratification  to  you  as  you  read  your  morning 
paper.  You  will  be  pleased  with  the  success,  the 
paper  has  a  good  story  and  the  community  reads 
about  itself  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

And  on  a  broad  scale  what  is  the  result  of  all 
this  ?  The  fine  programs  carried  out  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of  America  to 
build  up  wholesome  physical  and  mental  attri- 
butes in  Americans  will  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
practical  value.  The  increasing  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  factions  in  this  nation  will  benefit 
and  the  ideals  of  your  organization  will  be  broad- 
cast on  a  superior  scale. 

This  is  an  age  of  publicity,  not  of  the  press 
agent.  The  press  agent  has  dug  his  own  grave. 
The  idiot  of  fiction  who  walks  into  a  newspaper 
office  with  a  faked  up  story  about  an  actress  fall- 
ing out  of  the  window  of  a  six-story  building  and 
escaping  with  her  life  is  rapidly  passing  and  in 
his  place  we  find  the  so-called  feature  writer.  The 
average  city  editor  wants  neither.  He  wants  a 
straight  news  man  who  will  write  a  news  story 
without  branching  into  literary  channels. 

We  often  have  what  is  known  as  the  human  in- 
terest story.  In  this  is  found  an  unusual  detail 
that  will  appeal  to  readers  of  the  paper  be  it 
heart  throb  or  "sob  stuff"  or  material  of  a  tri- 
umphant nature.  As  long  as  it  has  news  founda- 
tion and  can  be  embellished  by  the  deft  touch  of 
a  re-write  man,  it  may  be  classed  as  good  stuff. 

Cultivate  a  "nose  for  news."  Put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  a  reader  of  the  paper.  See  how  your 
contemplated  story  would  look  to  you,  then  go 
ahead.  If  the  city  editor  kills  it,  don't  cancel  your 
subscription  to  the  paper  and  go  to  the  rival  sheet ! 
Just  remember  that  either  a  late  advertisement 
came  in  marked  "Must"  for  the  next  edition  or 
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else  the  story  had  no  value  to  the  paper.  Don't 
be  discouraged.  What  if  your  living  depended 
on  getting  publicity  across  on  a  space  rate? 

The  United  States  of  America  stands  in  need 
of  physically,  mentally  and  spiritually  forceful, 
efficient  and  human  people.  The  work  of  your 
organization,  including  as  it  does  activities  from 
physical  training  to  the  drama,  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est fundamental  training  programs  for  Americani- 
zation. What  is  finer  for  any  community  than 
the  drama  ?  What  better  than  the  field  day  of  the 
Atlantic  City  schools  at  the  Airport  Stadium. 
And  what  better  than  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship, 
so  beloved  by  our  British  cousins,  which  auto- 
matically is  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  our  coun- 
trymen during  such  programs. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  goal  worth  striving  for  to 
obtain  publicity  in  the  newspapers  of  your  com- 
munity? Is  it  not  in  a  sense  a  paying  proposi- 
tion when  you  consider  that  not  only  does  the 
paper's  circulation  read  of  your  work  but,  if  it  is 
of  sufficient  importance,  such  publicity  is  picked 
up  by  press  services  and  broadcast  throughout 
the  nation  ? 

If  through  your  primary  efforts  America  builds 
up  a  nation,  not  of  tired  business  men  and  worn- 
out  housewives,  but  a  sturdy  race  of  people  pre- 
pared for  emergency,  your  purpose  has  been  ac- 
complished in  at  least  one  degree.  Your  scope  of 
work  has  a  powerful  appeal.  It  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  build.  It  not  only  has  need  of 
publicity  but  it  can  exert  a  demand  for  public 
attention  through  the  newspapers. 

Division  B 

Speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  Publicity, 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  President  of  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art,  New  York. City, 
made  the  following  statements : 

"If  publicity  is  valuable,  it  is  important  to  know 
why  it  is  and  how  the  benefit  of  publicity  can  be 
applied.  Publicity  is  good  when  it  is  not  run  into 
the  ground  by  being  overdone,  when  it  is  intelli- 
gently done  and  when  it  gets  results.  Publicity 
is  a  form  of  salesmanship.  It  is  a  science  and  a 
psychological  art.  There  are  definite  principles 
underlying  it. 

"In  selling  recreation  there  are  three  things  to 
be  considered — 

1.  The  commodity 

The  qualities  which  are  attractive  in  play  must 
be  in  plain  sight.  The  recreation  worker  must 
know  what  he  believes — must  know  the  things 


which  people  will  like  most.     Know  your  com- 
modity and  its  most  attractive  features. 

2.  The  audience 

The  recreation  worker  in  selling  recreation  must 
know  his  audience  and  this  is  difficult.  Things 
must  be  dressed  up  differently.  Varied  groups  re- 
quire varied  appeals. 

3.  The  symbols 

The  recreation  worker  must  know  perfectly 
the  symbols  with  which  he  gets  things  over.  The 
symbols  with  which  printed  publicity  is  expressed 
are  the  following: 

1.  Copy 

Copy  is  not  everything;  words  are  not  all,  but 
the  same  law  which  applies  to  words  applies  to 
other  symbols. 

It  is  well  not  to  introduce  too  many  things  into 
the  human  mind  and  never  two  that  are  diame- 
trically opposed.  One  will  neutralize  the  other 
and  both  will  lose  their  force.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  words  and  pictures  must  say  the 
same  thing.  Illustrations  must  have  value  in  ex- 
pressing a  thought. 

2.  Ornament 

There  is  nothing  so  distracting  as  ornament 
placed  where  it  does  not  belong.  A  fundamental 
principle  to  keep  in  mind  is,  "Put  nothing  in  a 
piece  of  publicity  that  does  not  belong,  that  does 
not  say  anything,  or  is  ugly." 

3.  Type 

Guard  against  using  too  many  kinds  of  type. 
One  family  of  type  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the 
expression  of  one  idea.  The  kind  of  type  used 
must  be  appropriate  to  the  idea  expressed.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  play  type. 

It  makes  a  difference  where  copies,  pictures  and 
other  symbols  are  used.  They  must  be  placed 
where  they  belong  with  reference  to  each  other. 
There  must  be  a  layout  which  is  intelligent.  In 
general,  the  literature  on  recreation  is  so  crowded 
that  the  material  is  not  sufficiently  organized  to 
be  found  by  the  reader.  If  a  poster  is  attractive 
enough  and  is  harmonious,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much  on  it. 

The  language  of  science  and  art  has  the  follow- 
ing symbols : 

1.  Form 

Harmony  is  a  law  of  life.  The  observance  of 
this  law  is  fundamental  to  good  recreation  litera- 
ture. The  right  shape  must  go  in  the  right  spot. 
The  material  must  be  in  harmony  with  its  form. 

2.  The  message 

The  optical  center  falls  above  the  real  center 
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of  a  page.  Two-thirds  of  the  printed  material 
should,  therefore,  be  above  the  actual  center.  A 
page  should  be  well-balanced.  Avoid  over-weigh- 
ing it  either  with  type  or  pictures.  There  are 
certain  fundamental  principles  to  be  observed 
about  the  message  which  the  printed  and  the  illus- 
trations convey  as  well  as  about  form  and  ar- 
rangement. There  is  often  more  in  illusion  than 
fact  and  suggestion  is  more  powerful  than  fact. 

Simplicity  is  an  important  principle.  Anything 
which  is  not  essential  should  be  omitted. 

Statements  should  be  put  strongly.  Allow  the 
subject  to  speak  with  some  decision,  and  be  clear. 
Still  another  essential  element  is  attractiveness. 
There  is  a  difference  between  being  attractive  and 
attracting  attention.  The  recreation  worker  must 
know  what  is  attractive. 

Not  only  the  type  but  the  paper  must  look  like 
and  harmonize  with  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Color,  too,  must  express  the  thought.  The  lar- 
ger the  area  the  softer  the  color  should  be.  The 
smaller  the  area  the  louder  the  color  may  be. 

Enough  blank  space  should  be  left  between  the 
ideas  to  make  each  stand  out  and  be  a  distinct 
unit.  The  distance  between  two  units  which  are 
related  should  be  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  width 
of  the  narrower  unit. 


Community  Art 

(Continued  from  page  690) 

and  that  it  is  the  unity  of  the  arts  and  the  unity 
of  their  appeal  which  must  be  at  the  basis  of  any 
real,  successful  and  vital  community  effort. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  should  be  too 
theoretical  about  it,  but  if  a  community  is  going 
to  open  its  soul  through  the  arts,  all  of  the  arts 
that  fit  in  together  must  have  a  fair  share  at  the 
individual  soul.  One  soul  may  be  touched  more 
by  music,  and  another  by  the  line,  and  another 
by  color.  And  this  unity  of  the  arts,  mind  you,  is 
nothing  new,  but  it  is  what  was  a  commonplace  in 
the  earlier  civilizations.  All  the  arts  grouped 
around  the  temple  or  around  the  forum  or  around 
the  cathedral.  They  were  the  great  flowerings  of 
the  human  spirit  in  the  past.  Those  things  were 
unconscious.  But  now  when  we  more  or  less 
consciously  want  to  take  up  and  do  what  we  can, 
make  our  contribution,  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
remember  the  lesson  of  the  past  and  remember 
that  the  great  work  was  always  part  of  the  com- 
munitv  life. 


The  statues  that  we  admire  so  much  today 
weren't  cut  to  be  put  in  museums.  They  were 
cut  to  be  put  in  a  certain  place  in  community  life. 
The  plays  that  we  read  in  books  were  to  be  played 
for  a  certain  audience  as  part  of  the  community 
life  in  that  place. 

And  so,  it  seems  to  me,  from  every  point  of 
view,  that  the  important  things  for  us  who  are 
leaders  in  the  community,  no  matter  what  our 
own  particular  element  of  chief  interest  may  be, 
is  to  watch  and  foster  in  every  way  that  we  can 
the  community  efforts  which  are  now  emphasizing 
the  unity  of  the  arts  wherever  they  spring  up. 
Let  us  watch  that,  because  it  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very,  very  important  development  in  our 
whole  national  life. 


Junior  Girls'  Honor  Point 
Awarding 

BY 

LOTTIE  A.  MCDERMOTT 
Department  of  Recreation,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Saturday,  January  17th,  was  a  memorable  day 
in  the  lives  of  girls  attending  Detroit's  recreation 
centers.  Nearly  one  thousand  girls  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city  were  present  at  the  Atkinson 
Community  House  to  receive  their  awards  for 
attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  various  activities 
of  the  Department  during  the  past  year. 

In  1916  the  Recreation  Department  adopted  an 
honor  point  system  for  junior  girls.  At  that  time 
all  girls  who  had  earned  ten  points  in  at  least  three 
activities  received  a  felt  arm-band  with  the  word 
"Honor"  on  it.  Then  a  new  leaf  was  added  for 
every  ten  points,  and  when  a  girl  had  earned  75 
points  she  was  entitled  to  a  ring. 

Under  the  new  system  adopted  in  1921  the 
girls  receive  Honor  Pins  and  Certificates.  The 
Honor  Pins  were  designed  especially  for  the  De- 
partment, and  the  design  used  represents  the  head 
of  Diana — symbolizing  modesty,  grace,  maidenly 
vigor,  love  of  the  outdoors,  as  well  as  music  and 
dancing.  When  a  girl  earns  10  points  she  receives 
a  certificate ;  25  points,  a  bronze  Diana  head  pin ; 
50  points,  a  silver  pin ;  75  points,  a  silver  and  blue 
enamel  pin ;  and  100  points,  a  gold  pin. 

At  the  awarding  on  January  17th — 712  girls  re- 
ceived Certificates  (10  points),  191  girls  received 
Bronze  Pins  (25  points),  46  girls  received  Silver 
(Continued  on  page  724) 


Recruiting  and  Training  Recreation 

Leadership* 


BY 

T.  E.  RIVERS 

Manager,  Personnel  Bureau,  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America 


"The  foundation  of  my  own  historical  philoso- 
phy," says  James  Harvey  Robinson  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  the  Survey  Graphic,  "is  the  simple 
proposition  that  the  overwhelming  part  of  our  be- 
liefs and  institutions  and  habits,  in  general,  are  as 
they  are  because  they  liave  been  as  they  have 
been." 

An  essential  factor  in  the  new  type  of  leadership 
needed  in  the  world  today  is  recognition  of  this 
point  of  view  so  well  stated  by  Dr.  Robinson ;  but 
this  is  not  all.  An  openminded,  courageous,  flexi- 
ble approach  to  the  process  of  creating  new  be- 
liefs, forming  different  habits  and  creating  other 
institutions  all  better  adapted  to  the  changing 
needs  of  modern  life,  should  and  will  characterize 
the  recreation  leadership  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  same  article  quoted  above  Dr.  Robinson 
iDriefly  sketches  some  of  the  outstanding  facts  of 
history  and  then  concludes  with  this  statement : 

"We  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  beginning 
rather  than  in  a  somewhat  advanced  and  ultimate 
phase  of  human  achievement.  The  human  experi- 
ment seems  to  me  now  about  to  start. — 'The  tempo 
of  the  overture  has  increased. — The  nimblest 
fingers  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  score 
unless  we  acquire  unprecedented  dexterity.'  "... 

Joseph  K.  Hart  in  a  thought-provoking  article 
on  Power  and  Culture  in  which  he  traces  the  rise 
of  man  and  his  conquest  of  nature  points  out 
that  power  is  the  fundamental  factor.  First, 
through  power  of  a  primitive  kind,  then  through 
power  in  abundance  by  means  of  the  highly  de- 
veloped automatic  machine  man  has  largely  over- 
come the  pressing  needs  of  primary  wants  and 
acquired  freedom  or  leisure. 

If,  as  Dr.  Robinson  says,  the  human  experi- 
ment is  about  to  start ;  if  through  power  man  has 
made  his  upward  climb  over  all  the  obstacles  of 


*Address  given  at  Eleventh  Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic  City, 
N.   J.,   Oct.   17-22,    1924. 


nature  to  the  possession  of  leisure;  if,  as  some  of 
us  in  the  recreation  profession  believe,  leisure 
offers  an  unexplored  and  undeveloped  field  of 
human  relations,  then  it  is  our  obligation,  yes,  our 
high  privilege,  to  seek  out  and  find  the  power  that 
will  impel  us  on  to  the  next  higher,  and,  we  always 
hope,  richer  and  fuller  plane  of  life. 

I  believe  we  know  what  this  power  is.  It  is 
not  the  harnessed  forces  of  nature.  It  is  not  the 
mechanical  invention  of  man.  It  is  man.  The 
power  needed  in  this  our  present  phase  of  human 
life  wrhen  the  use  of  leisure  is  so  vital  is  leader- 
ship— courageous,  resourceful,  energetic,  crusad- 
ing, trained,  varied  leadership.  A  leadership  that 
looks  upon  habits  as  paths  useful  in  guiding  us 
through  the  wilderness  of  the  past  but  now  to  be 
left  for  the  journey  on  the  wide  highways  of  the 
future;  a  leadership  whose  beliefs  are  broad  and 
ventilated  by  refreshing  currents  from  other  fields 
of  thought;  a  leadership  that  regards  institutions 
as  stepping  stones  and  not  as  sacred  resting  places 
walled  around  with  glory  of  past  achievement 
where  rest  lies  in  waiting  for  those  whose  emo- 
tionalism is  dead. 

Perhaps  these  introductory  remarks  will  help 
in  our  orientation  for  I  believe  we  should  feel 
with  H.  G.  Wells  that  we  are  at  the  real  begin- 
ning, with  J.  H.  Robinson  that  the  curtain  has 
just  arisen,  with  Joseph  K.  Hart  that  power  is 
the  fundamental  factor  and  that  in  the  field  of 
human  relations  leadership  is  the  source  of  that 
power. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  four  types  of  leadership : 

In  connection  with  the  first  type — the  recruiting 
and  training  of  professional  paid  workers — I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  of  a  Bishop  who  addressed 
a  graduating  class  of  divinity  students  on  the  topic 
of  Dignity.  He  urged  them  to  stand  upon  their 
dignity.  One  student  came  forward  afterward 
and  asked,  "Bishop,  how  can  we  stand  on  our 
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dignity?"  and  the  Bishop  replied,  "Put  it  under 
your  feet!" 

While  I  agree  with  the  Bishop  that  we  cannot 
be  concerned  too  much  with  our  professional  dig- 
nity, at  the  same  time  there  is  a  value  in  recog- 
nizing and  appreciating  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  recreation  leadership  into  its  present  place 
of  professional  standing  in  the  country.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  I  cite  briefly  the  facts  that  last  year 
over  12,000  workers  on  full  or  part  time  were 
employed  in  community  recreation  work;  that 
nearly  $15,000,000  was  spent  for  public  recrea- 
tion ;  that  federal,  state  and  city  governments  are 
giving  legislative  recognition  to  the  importance 
of  recreation  on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  governmental 
function  to  promote  happiness ;  that  communities 
are  paying  salaries  for  professional  leadership  on 
a  scale  that  compares  favorably  with  other  pro- 
fessions; that  standards  of  work  are  being  set 
up;  that  there  is  a  growing  quantity  and  quality 
of  recreation  literature  on  the  history,  philosophy 
and  technique  of  recreation ;  that  in  recognition  of 
this  development  over  120  colleges,  universities 
and  professional  schools  are  giving  some  kind 
of  training  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for 
recreation  leadership. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  developing  leaders, 
then,  our  first  obligation  is  to  seek  out  and  attract 
unusual  men  and  women  of  native  ability  and  pre- 
pare them  for  positions  of  professional  leadership. 
Can  we  not  find  in  the  high  schools  capable  men 
and  women  who  will  seek  further  recreation  train- 
ing in  schools  and  colleges  ?  Are  we  ready  to  rec- 
ommend and  push  ahead  staff  workers  who  are 
qualified  to  assume  larger  responsibility  ?  Is  it  not 
wise  to  interest  college  graduates  who  can  bring 
a  cultural  background  and  emotional  enthusiasm 
which  rightly  directed  may  add  power  and  new 
blood  to  our  staffs?  Should  we  not  seek  out 
socially  inclined,  motor-minded  business  men  and 
those  from  other  professions  whose  qualities  can 
be  adapted  to  recreation  leadership? 

If  these  and  other  methods  which  you  will  think 
of  are  followed,  we  shall  have  a  source  from 
which  cities  can  select  leaders  who  will  not  only 
do  credit  to  the  profession  but  who  will  lead  us 
forward  to  greater  distances  in  the  field  of  human 
relations. 

But  the  professional  worker  alone  is  not  all. 
There  is  a  reservoir  of  power  in  the  often  dis- 
cussed and  sometimes  maligned  volunteer  worker. 
I  heard  a  social  worker  once  say,  "The  volunteer 
worker  is  a  myth."  If  I  interpret  facts  correctly 
I  believe  firmly  that  the  present  growth  of  the 


community  recreation  movement  in  America  is 
in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  vision,  enthusiasm 
and  unselfish  devotion  of  a  large  body  of  volun- 
teer workers. 

For  the  purpose  of  recruiting  and  training,  I 
think  of  volunteers  in  two  groups.  The  first 
group  is  more  nearly  like  the  professional  worker 
in  that  the  volunteer  gives  more  or  less  definite 
time  and  technical  skill  to  the  development  of  the 
recreation  program.  I  mean  workers  who  con- 
duct clubs,  lead  games,  coach  dramatics,  teach 
handcraft,  tell  stories  and  in  other  ways  furnish 
the  activities  leadership  of  a  recreation  program. 

Through  publicity,  through  personal  contact, 
through  institutes,  our  volunteer  leaders  if  ade- 
quately recruited  and  trained  can  become  of  great 
importance  in  supplying  our  communities  with 
needed  leadership. 

That  local  executives  are  recognizing  this  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  last  year  229  cities  reported 
over  5,000  volunteer  workers  assisting  the  em- 
ployed executive.  To  supply  these  workers  65 
cities  reported  volunteer  training  classes ;  in  53 
cities  the  enrollment  was  2,674. 

Some  executives,  with  good  results,  are  now 
limiting  the  number  of  volunteers  admitted  to  in- 
stitutes and  are  requiring  a  definite  amount  of 
service  in  return  for  the  training.  A  superin- 
tendent from  a  Pennsylvania  town  told  me  re- 
cently that  he  allotted  to  each  organization  and 
factory  in  the  town  two  places  in  the  institutes. 
Not  only  was  the  quota  filled  but  one  factory 
superintendent  came  to  see  him  and  strongly  urged 
that  his  factory  be  allowed  five  persons. 

I  believe  the  holding  of  institutes  for  the  train- 
ing of  volunteer  leaders  in  technical  activities 
offers  an  excellent  way  to  supplement  the  busy 
executive  and  multiply  the  quantity  of  available 
leaders. 

There  is  a  third  type  of  leadership  in  the 
leisure  time  movement  whose  help  in  the  past  has 
been  indispensable,  and  whose  importance  to  pres- 
ent plans  and  future  progress  are  second  to  none. 
I  refer  to  that  group  of  workers  who  for  purposes 
of  clarity  might  be  called  supporters  or  non-tech- 
nical leaders.  You  will  know  what  I  mean  by  this 
when  I  mention  actively  working  board  members, 
energetic  committee  members,  champions  who  will 
speak  and  write  in  the  interest  of  recreation.  They 
are  interpreters,  if  you  will,  men  and  women  who 
can  make  known  to  the  public  the  objectives  of 
your  system  and  can  interpret  your  work  in  terms 
of  community  values — not  in  generalities,  but  con- 
cretely in  terms  of  improved  health,  decreased 
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crime,  creative  achievement  in  drama,  music,  art, 
games,  better  understanding  between  rival  groups, 
intelligent  community  loyalty,  the  germ  of  a  high 
patriotism,  improved  citizenship  expressing  itself 
through  a  spirit  of  joy  for  joy's  sake,  and  through 
definite  forms  of  service  to  the  church,  the  school, 
the  club,  the  city  government. 

In  this  list  would  be  financial  contributors,  co- 
operative city  officials,  organization  executives, 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  other  leaders. 
Here  are  men  and  women  who  are  not  and  can- 
not become  paid  professional  workers,  who  cannot 
be  used  for  activities  leadership  but  whose  influ- 
ence and  abilities  can  and  must  furnish  the  sup- 
porting leadership  without  which  we  fall. 

In  the  fourth  place  there  is  another  kind  of 
training  which  in  itself  probably  represents  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  whole  recreation  move- 
ment. You  may  feel  that  this  is  too  general  and 
has  no  place  in  this  discussion.  And  yet  I  want 
to  risk  making  this  point  that  our  obligation  and 
need  is  to  recruit  and  train  not  only  professional 
workers,  volunteer  helpers  and  supporters  but  all 
the  individuals  that  make  up  the  community  in 
play  activities.  I  mean  that  our  training  of  all 
the  people  in  the  use  of  leisure  may  be  such  that 
eventually  we  shall  work  ourselves  out  of  a  job. 
If  each  individual  has  developed  a  spontaneous 
play  spirit,  has  acquired  a  varied  assortment  of 
program  material,  is  in  possession  of  rules,  meth- 
ods, customs  and  habits  that  go  to  fill  up  well- 
spent  leisure ;  if  he  is  resourceful  in  creating  joy- 
bringing  and  soul-developing  experiences,  then 
our  play  life  becomes  natural,  almost  second  na- 
ture. We  shall  never  reach  the  goal  that  lies 
ahead  of  the  community  recreation  movement 
until  something  approaching  this  ideal  is  reached. 
When  this  objective  is  attained  through  wide- 
spread and  popular  training  processes,  play  will 
be  as  inseparable  and  as  vital  to  our  life  as  health, 
religion  and  politics. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Religion 
of  one  form  or  another  is  or  was  a  part  of  the 
life  of  every  person.  This  fact  is  due  not  only  to 
professional  religious  leaders  like  ministers  and 
priests,  not  only  to  deacons,  church  boards  and 
volunteer  religious  workers,  not  only  to  lay  sup- 
porters but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  people, 
everyone,  is  given  an  opportunity  for  some  form 
of  religious  training — a  prayer,  a  hymn,  a  cere- 
mony, a  sacrifice,  or  form  to  the  end  that  what- 
ever value  religion  has  to  offer  to  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  to  the  community  is  there  for  the 
having.  So  should  it  be  with  play. 


In  the  same  way  to  a  lesser  degree  health  edu- 
cation has  become  almost  universal — children  use 
tooth  brushes,  observe  rules  of  cleanliness,  under- 
stand elementary  diet  facts  and  generally  observe 
health  rules  much  more  than  was  customary  a  gen- 
eration ago.  This  is  true  not  only  because  of 
doctors,  health  officers  and  workers  but  also  to  a 
widespread  popular  health  education  or  training. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America,  as  I  see  it, 
is  to  keep  in  touch  and  study  the  trends  and  antici- 
pate the  needs  of  the  recreation  movement.  The 
Association  has  been  and  is  concerned  with  this 
problem  of  leadership.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  help  through  the  establishment  of  a  Commu- 
nity Recreation  Training  School.  This  school  was 
established  by  Community  Service  and  is  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  South  Park  Com- 
mission of  Chicago.  During  the  last  four  years 
twenty-two  sessions  have  been  held  with  an  en- 
rollment of  approximately  600  men  and  women. 
Those  attending  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Though  the  primary  purpose  has  been 
to  give  further  training  to  prospective  workers  al- 
ready possessing  some  training  and  experience, 
at  the  same  time  all  four  of  the  above  mentioned 
types  of  leadership  have  been  represented.  We 
feel  that  the  strength  of  the  training  offered  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  material  presented  is  not  so 
much  a  history  of  what  has  been  done  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  existing  methods  but  rather  in  the  fact 
that  an  effort  is  made  to  know  and  understand  the 
trends  in  the  recreation  movement.  The  training 
then  becomes  an  instrument  that  helps  the  worker 
to  be  ready  for  the  future.  This  means  the  courses 
are  flexible  and  changing  from  year  to  year  as  the 
experience  and  observations  of  the  faculty  mem- 
bers call  for  changes.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  the  faculty  members  spend  all  of  the 
time  between  sessions  in  practical  field  work  and 
are  therefore  in  touch  with  new  developments  as 
they  take  place. 

The  type  of  worker  recruited  as  indicated  above 
is  one  more  or  less  experienced  in  some  form  of 
recreation  or  community  work,  who  has  had  train- 
ing in  some  special  recreation,  physical  education, 
dramatic  or  music  school,  and  who  feels  the  need 
of  further  supplementary  work  in  the  latest  de- 
velopment, and  especially  in  methods  of  com- 
munity organization,  finance  and  publicity  as  well 
as  activities. 

The  workers  are  drawn  from  graduates  of  spe- 
cial schools  such  as  Chicago  Recreation  Training 
School,  Springfield  and  Chicago  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association  Colleges,  Savage  and  Sar- 
gent Schools,  conservatories  of  music  and  schools 
of  dramatic  art;  from  other  agencies  including 
churches,  chambers  of  commerce,  schools,  social 
work  agencies  and  business.  We  have  tried  each 
year  to  recruit  a  limited  number  of  college  men 
who  are  just  graduating.  And  we  have  urged 
superintendents  of  recreation  to  recommend  staff 
workers  who  are  capable  of  assuming  independent 
responsibility. 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  final  selection  on  the 
basis  of  the  requirements  of  the  cities  that  are 
asking  our  help  in  filling  positions. 

In  order  to  help  keep  able  workers  in  the  field 
we  try  to  assist  them  in  securing  better  positions 
and  increased  salaries. 

All  this  pertains  primarily  to  the  year-round 
paid  executives  and  does  not  concern  the  volun- 
teer or  that  large  body  of  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  summer  positions. 

Perhaps  I  have  already  gone  long  enough  for 
one  speaker  and  I  am  anxious  that  there  shall  be 
a  full  discussion  of  this  whole  problem  for  I  be- 
lieve this  meeting  or  the  whole  Congress  could  do 
nothing  more  valuable  than  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  an  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  recreation  leadership  and  to  point  out 
practical  suggestions  toward  the  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  recruiting  and  training  the  types  of 
leadership  needed. 

For  the  sake  of  discussion  let  me  throw  out 
these  questions : 

1.  Are  we  agreed  on  the  type  of  leader  needed 
in  the  recreation  profession? 

2.  What  new  methods  of  recruiting  can  we  use? 

3.  Is  there  need  for  a  further  development  of 
an  independent  national  training  school  for  recrea- 
tion leaders  run  in  close  connection  with  daily 
developments  in  the  leisure  time  field? 

4.  How  can  recreation  executives  help  further 
in  finding  and  training  leaders? 

5.  Have  we  reached  the  time  when  state  boards 
of  examiners  should  pass  upon  minimum  quali- 
fications of  recreation  workers? 

6.  What  suggestions  have  we  to  offer  colleges 
and  universities  where  some  effort  is  being  made 
to  give  courses  in  recreation  leadership  ? 

7.  And  finally,  how  can  we  keep  in  the  recrea- 
tion profession  the  open-minded,   forward-look- 
ing, crusading  spirit  that  shall  make  of  us  all  team- 
workers  in  the  great  adventure  of  human  relations 
and  brotherhood? 


In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  paper  the  point  was  stressed  that  more  use 
should  be  made  of  colleges,  normal  schools  and 
special  schools.  These  institutions,  it  was  felt, 
must  be  encouraged  and  recognized  if  they  are  to 
continue  training  recreation  workers. 

Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  workers 
must  in  the  main  be  recruited  locally  and  diverted 
from  other  lines  of  work  if  they  seem  better  quali- 
fied for  the  recreation  field.  What  we  need  in 
community  recreation  is  not  so  much  the  tech- 
nician, but  the  man  of  vision,  imagination,  initia- 
tive and  spirituality.  The  recreation  worker  must 
have  these  qualities  but,  in  addition,  he  must  have 
something  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  business  man,  the  financier,  the  architect,  the 
doctor,  teacher  and  educator.  The  recreation 
movement  must  develop  leaders  who  can  visualize 
the  right  environment  and  re-create  it. 
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rarely  taken  with  respect  to  land  that  is  not  under 
process  of  development,  and  they  are  extrava- 
gantly costly ;  for  one  reason,  because  of  the  tend- 
ency to  give  liberal  rewards ;  for  another,  because 
the  land  taken  has  already  become  worth  many 
times  its  original  farm  value.  I  could  give  one 
hundred  illustrations,  but  will  mention  only  one 
here.  The  Betsy  Head  Park  in  the  Brownsville 
district  of  Brooklyn  represents  about  six  acres. 
In  1900  I  could  have  purchased  this  property, 
in  fact  it  was  offered  to  me  as  part  of  a  larger 
tract,  at  $1,500  an  acre,  or  $9,000.  In  1914  the 
city  paid  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the 
same  property  and  assessed  every  lot  within  a  mile 
of  it. 

Second — Constitutionality.  Is  such  mandatory 
legislation  as  you  propose  constitutional? 

We  do  not  propose  mandatory  legislation.  We 
will  not  require  every  sub-divider  to  set  aside  land, 
but  only  those  who  file  their  plans  and  sell  by  the 
recorded  plat.  This  allows  any  person  who  so 
desires  to  sell  by  metes  and  bounds,  stone  markers 
and  similar  devices,  and  thus  evade  the  necessity 
of  setting  aside  7  per  cent,  of  their  property  for 
recreational  purposes.  It  is  also  intended  that 
this  legislation  shall  apply  only  to  outlying  and 
(Continued  on  page  708) 


The  National  Social  Work  Council 


IN  WHICH  THE  P.  R.  A.  A.  COOPERATES 


The  problems  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  in 
the  Girl  Scout  movement,  the  Camp  Fire  Girl 
movement,  in  the  Playground  and  Recreation  As- 
sociation of  America,  are  very  similar  and  it 
seemed  to  many  of  the  leaders  that  much  might 
be  gained  if  representatives  of  the  various  na- 
tional social  work  organizations  should  be  meet- 
ing frequently  for  conference.  For  a  little  more 
than  four  years  now  these  conference  meetings 
have  been  held  about  once  a  month.  A  splendid 
understanding  has  grown  up  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  organizations.  Men 
and  women  in  the  localities  far  removed  from  na- 
tional headquarters  have  often  been  surprised  as 
they  have  raised  various  questions  to  find  that 
there  has  been  very  careful  consideration  on  some 
of  these  problems  by  all  of  the  leading  national 
groups  and  that  the  executives  have  been  trying  to 
work  cooperatively  in  solving  the  problems.  The 
aim  of  the  National  Social  Work  Council  has 
been  entirely  the  improvement  of  the  work  which 
is  being  done  through  these  national  organiza- 
tions. It  has  been  one  of  the  few  organizations 
not  undertaking  to  do  anything  to  anyone  else. 

The  group  has  invited  some  of  the  "best  minds" 
to  give  the  most  searching  criticism  of  the  work  of 
national  social  agencies.  Criticism  from  every 
source  has  been  brought  to  the  meetings  for  con- 
sideration. Fundamental  problems  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  cooperative  spirit. 

At  first  the  group  had  no  constitution,  no  offi- 
cers, no  treasury.  Later  it  was  realized  that  full 
time  leadership  was  needed  because  so  many  im- 
portant matters  were  coming  up  which  needed  to 
be  followed  through,  and  no  one  had  the  time 
necessary  to  do  the  work  required.  So  the  group 
formally  organized  and  the  name  finally  chosen 
was  The  National  Social  Work  Council.  The 
purpose  as  stated  in  the  constitution  is  to  help 
national  social  work  agencies,  groups  of  such 
agencies,  and  formal  organizations  of  such  agen- 
cies representing  special  interests  more  readily  +o 
exchange  information,  to  provide  for  regular  con- 
ferences between  leaders,  to  provide,  through  its 
committees,  for  the  investigation  and  study  of 
common  problems.  The  financial  support  of  the 
Council  for  a  three-year  period  was  secured  on  the 
basis  of  a  budget  not  to  exceed  $20,000  a  year. 


The  common  experiences  of  the  national  social 
work  organizations  will  be  reduced  to  writing, 
statements  of  facts  of  value  to  all  will  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  sent  to  the  organizations  represented. 
The  leaders  in  a  sense  will  go  to  school  to  one  an- 
other and  their  full  time  leader  whom  they  have 
themselves  chosen.  Experiences  with  reference  to 
accounting,  publicity,  money-raising,  and  legisla- 
tive and  other  special  problems  will  be  pooled 
through  the  Council,  and  the  leaders  expect 
through  this  cooperative  undertaking  to  be  able 
through  the  years  to  work  more  effectively  to  se- 
cure greater  results  with  an  economy  of  effort 
put  forth. 

There  seems  to  be  general  .satisfaction  among 
those  who  know  most  about  national  social  work 
that  the  national  organizations  have  their  own  co- 
operative organization  and  are  working  earnestly 
together  to  try  to  improve  their  own  work.  Local 
organizations  have  united  in  local  councils  of  so- 
cial work.  There  seems  to  be  equal  reason  for  a 
national  council. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Council  should 
bring  "pressure"  to  bear  on  organizations  to  bring 
them  all  up  to  a  certain  minimum  standard.  The 
delegates  in  the  Council  have  been  practically 
unanimous  in  their  feeling  that  they  have  more 
faith  in  education  than  they  have  in  any  form  of 
force.  The  Council  does  not  expect  to  use  force 
directly  or  indirectly.  Most  individuals  in  local 
and  national  social  work  want  to  know  what  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  want  help  to  do  what  is 
right.  Education  in  the  long  run  will  carry  fur- 
ther than  any  form  of  force.  The  membership 
of  the  council  is  limited  to  national  social  work 
agencies  having  fidd  workers  assisting  local  com- 
munities or  local  institutions  or  having  field  work 
to  secure  special  legislation  and  also  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  general  public.  The  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  active  in  the  Council 
are: 

The  American  Red  Cross 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
Boy  Scouts  of  America 
National  Health  Council 

American  Association   for  Organizing  Family 
Social  Work 
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American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 

International  Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association 

Girl  Scouts  of  America 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 

National  Tuberculosis  Association 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America 

National  Association  of  Travelers'  Aid  Socie- 
ties 

National  Consumers'  League 

Camp  Fire  Girls 

A  number  of  organizations  not  now  represented 
in  the  Council  have  indicated  a  desire  to  have  a 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Council  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  organizations  will  be  increased. 

The  Council  has  recently  elected  David  H.  Hoi- 
brook  Secretary  and  he  has  accepted  the  position 
and  will  become  the  full  time  leader  in  the  work 
of  the  Council.  Mr.  Holbrook  has  been  active 
in  the  Council  from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Holbrook 
comes  to  the  Council  from  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary in  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work,  which  position  he  has  held 
since  1920.  For  two  years  before  this  he  was  in 
responsible  executive  positions  with  the  American 
Red  Cross.  He  has  also  had  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  educational  work.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook is  a  graduate  of  Ripon  College,  Wisconsin. 

A  number  of  the  leaders  in  national  social  work 
organizations  have  stated  that  they  have  received 
the  greatest  possible  help  from  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  because  of  the  fine  cooperative  spirit 
which  has  been  shown  in  these  meetings. 
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Department  to  provide  the  land  and  supervise  the 
decoration  and  maintenance  of  the  grounds.  It 
will  save  the  purchase  price  of  individual  pieces 
of  land  for  playground  purposes,  and  it  is  our 
experience  that  where  a  properly  equipped  play- 
ground exists  in  a  public  park,  the  destruction  of 
decorative  vegetation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
There  is  no  reason  why  each  neighborhood  park 


over  50  acres  in  extent,  properly  designed,  cannot 
provide  recreational  facilities  for  old  and  young 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from  the  value  of 
the  landscape,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered 
the  prime  essential  in  park  design." 

Mr.  Shearer  cites  Minneapolis  and  Kansas  City 
as  excellent  examples  of  systematic  park  develop- 
ment. In  these  cities  many  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  a  park  program  during  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  and  more  than  one 
acre  of  improved  park  area  is  provided  for  every 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  annual  per  capita  charges 
for  maintenance  being  from  three  to  five  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Los  Angeles.  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, a  small  city  in  comparison  with  those  men- 
tioned, has  recently  purchased  from  the  Federal 
Government  18,000  acres  of  forest  reserves  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000,  to  be  used  for  park  development, 
the  land  being  five  miles  outside  the  city  limits. 

In  estimating  the  cost  to  Los  Angeles  of  secur- 
ing additional  park  land,  Mr.  Shearer  says,  "The 
City  Planning  Commission,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  problem,  estimates  that  a  district 
bond  issue  amounting  to  about  2%  of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  would  be  the  proper  ratio  of  ex- 
penditure for  park  purchase.  Assuming  that  re- 
cently sub-divided  property,  selected  where  least 
desirable  for  residence  purposes,  can  be  secured 
for  $1,000  per  lot  or  $5,000  per  acre,  and  outlying 
acreage  in  and  around  the  drainage  channels  can 
be  secured  at  $1,000  per  acre,  a  fair  average  price 
would  be  $3,000  per  acre,  with  variations  in  price 
according  to  location  and  surroundings.  A  thirty- 
year  district  bond  issue  of  $27,000,000  would  se- 
cure approximately  9,000  acres  of  park  land,  the 
equivalent  of  90  parks  100  acres  in  extent,  or 
180  parks  50  acres  in  extent,  or  any  modification 
of  that  amount  to  suit  the  individual  case.  To 
pay  off  this  2%  bond  issue  in  thirty  years  would 
require  an  average  tax  annually  of  l2J/2^  per 
$100  assessed  valuation  for  sinking  fund  and  in- 
terest at  6%,  very  easy  terms  on  which  to  acquire 
adequate  space  for  neighborhood  parks.  There  is 
no  case  on  record  where  an  expenditure  for  park 
purposes  ever  depreciated  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty assessed.  If  real  estate  sub-dividers  keep  on 
cutting  up  the  acreage  into  lots  without  making 
adequate  provision  for  parks,  and  the  people  who 
ultimately  purchase  and  occupy  the  sub-divisions 
persistently  refuse  to  meet  the  cost  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  territory,  then  some  drastic  legis- 
lation will  have  to  be  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  individual  and  to  insure  the  welfare,  health 
and  safety  of  the  community. 
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G.  D.  BRANDON,  Supt. 

Recreation  and  Playground  Association 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  our  schools  today  is 
that  they  fail  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  our 
children  industrially  and  socially.  Before  the 
days  of  marked  centralization  of  population,  most 
of  the  industries  were  associated  with  the  home, 
and  boys  and  girls  had  an  opportunnity  to  share  in 
the  varied  activities.  The  gardening  movement, 
as  is  carried  on  today,  makes  possible  some  de- 
gree of  participation  and  many  believe  there  is  no 
more  effective  way  for  bringing  boys  and  girls  to 
a  closer  relationship  with  their  environment  and 
the  affairs  of  life  than  that  offered  by  productive 
gardening.  Further,  it  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
viding the  schools  with  a  splendid  means  of  in- 
dustrial training. 

Every  city  has  many  unsightly  spots  that  can  be 
made  to  blossom  with  potatoes,  small  vegetables 
and  flowers.  This  is  beautifying  in  its  effect,  as 
well  as  useful  in  supplying  productive  occupation 
to  hundreds  of  children,  teaching  them  industry 
and  thrift  and  giving  them  a  very  definite  part 
in  supplying  the  needs  of  ffie  home. 

Gardening  is  a  form  of  recreation  with  a  pur- 
pose. It  provides  outdoor  exercise  and  the  spirit- 
ual satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of  one's  la- 
bor developing  daily.  The  association  of  the  boy 
and  girl  with  growing  plants  and  flowers  will  do 
much  toward  developing  better  citizenship.  Gar- 
dening furnishes  a  knowledge  of  the  wonderful 
provision  of  nature  and  develops  a  self  reliance 
that  comes  only  by  doing  definite  things. 

Our  garden  plots  are  secured  and  operated  as 
near  the  school  building  as  possible  and  in  co- 
operation with  the  school  authorities.  Over  three 
hundred  children  now  have  their  little  plots  aver- 
aging twelve  by  eighteen  feet. 

The  following  suggestions  are  issued  in  printed 
form  to  the  children: 

1.  One  garden  lot  will  be  sold  to  each  child  for 
ten  cents,  and  with  it  will  be  given  a  variety  of 
seeds  for  the  first  planting. 

2.  Each  child  must  care  for  his  or  her  own 


garden,  and  cannot  call  in  other  persons  to  help. 

3.  The  Association  will  furnish  a  gardener  who 
will  be  at  the  gardens  daily,  and  will  show  the 
children  how  to  do  the  planting  and  care  for  the 
gardens. 

4.  The  children  are  asked  to  report  fully  and  at 
once  any  damage  done  to  the  gardens. 

5.  The  work  of  each  gardener  will  be  watched 
closely  through  the  summer,  and  a  prize  medal 
will  be  given  to  each  good  gardener. 

6.  The  gardens  are  yours,  the  produce  will  be 
yours.     We  hope  you  will  be  proud  of  them  and 
care  for  them  accordingly. 
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that  attendance  at  this  series  over  a  period  of  years 
constitutes  a  liberal  education.  When  it  began 
five  years  ago,  it  was  distinctly  an  experiment. 
Today  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
parts  of  our  work,  as  you  can  realize  when  I  tell 
you  that  last  year  approximately  564,000  people 
were  reached  through  this  department. 

Briefly,  the  method  is  this — the  Buffalo  Society 
of  Natural  Sciences  will  loan  to  any  citizen  for 
three  days  a  set  of  slides  from  its  collection,  which 
numbers  over  51,000.  With  this  loan  goes  a 
stereopticon  lantern,  for  few  people  own  one.  The 
whole  scheme  is  on  the  library  book  plan.  In  the 
Society's  collection  of  slides  are  travel,  literature, 
art,  history,  biography,  science,  industrial  proc- 
esses, Americanization.  These  slides  go  to  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds,  to  clubs,  churches,  classes 
and  last,  but  not  least,  into  homes. 

The  Society's  program  is  a  community  program 
in  every  sense.  It  is  an  attempt  to  fill  purpose- 
fully the  ever-increasing  leisure  hours,  and  the 
people  of  Buffalo  are  behind  it.  The  concrete 
expression  of  opinion  that  the  Society  is  filling  a 
real  need  came  just  about  a  year  ago  when,  in 
November,  1923,  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  in  a  ref- 
erendum voted  to  build  a  million  dollar  museum 
where,  all  departments  housed  together  in  one 
building,  at  the  population  center  of  the  city,  it 
will  be  of  increasingly  greater  service  to  the  com- 
munity; where  Buffalo,  the  Niagara  frontier, 
New  York  State,  the  United  States  and,  finally, 
the  world,  can  be  studied  and  loved. 

"What  one  knows  best,  one  loves  best." 
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unorganized  land.  Land  already  laid  out  in  blocks 
for  close  habitation  will  be  exempted  from  the 
action  of  the  law. 

How  will  this  work  ?  Our  cautious  friends  tell 
us  that  every  sub-divider  will  sell  by  metes  and 
bounds,  and  thus  dispose  of  the  matter.  I  can 
assure  you  just  as  confidentially  that  their  position 
is  entirely  academic  and  theoretic.  As  a  practical 
real  estate  man  I  have  actually  developed  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sub-divisions,  involving 
100,000  lots,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  no  practical 
real  estate  man  developing  a  property  of  reason- 
able size  will  take  the  trouble  and  incur  the  risks 
of  error  on  selling  by  metes  and  bounds  in  order 
to  save  7  per  cent.,  especially  when  he  is  setting 
aside  at  least  30  per  cent,  for  streets.  This  is 
more  markedly  true  when  the  real  estate  man 
learns  the  advertising  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
offering  playground  space  to  his  prospective  cus- 
tomers. 

Third — Limiting  the  law  to  large  tracts.  Some 
of  our  most  sympathetic  friends  and  co-workers 
want  to  see  a  bill  passed  that  will  limit  the  segre- 
gation for  playground  space  to  tracts  of  more  than 
ten  acres  on  the  ground  that  to  impose  such  an 
obligation  on  owners  of  small  parcels  will  work  a 
hardship  and  result  in  playgrounds  too  small  to  be 
of  use.  This  is  again  a  purely  academic  point  of 
view  and  constitutes  a  bugaboo  that  will  disappear 
in  the  light  of  experience.  In  the  first  place,  nine 
out  of  ten  tracts  of  less  than  ten  acres  that  are 
not  in  a  swamp,  or  on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  have  at 
some  time  in  the  past  been  platted  in  the  original 
sub-division  of  which  this  small  tract  is  a  part, 
and  having  been  platted  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  In  the  second  place,  while  it 
is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  sell  out  a  large  tract 
and  describe  all  the  lots  by  metes  and  bounds,  it 
is  a  very  simple  matter  to  describe  by  metes  and 
bounds  the  few  lots  embraced  in  a  small  parcel. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  method  now  normally  employed, 
so  that  no  hardship  is  imposed  on  the  individual 
owner  of  a  small  parcel ;  and  by  including  the 
small  parcels  the  law  can  be  made  of  uniform 
application,  thus  destroying  any  possibility  of  its 
being  declared  unconstitutional. 

Fourth — Effect  of  playgrounds  on  surrounding 
land  values.  There  is  little  doubt  that  small  play- 


grounds placed  in  front  of  houses  injure  the  prop- 
erty directly  facing  it,  but  a  little  intelligence  used 
in  the  planning-  of  these  recreation  acres  actually 
enhances  the  value  of  the  property  that  looks  out 
upon  it.  Make  your  plans  so  that  the  playground 
space  is  in  the  rear  of  houses  and  plant  a  fringe 
of  Lombardy  poplars,  flanked  by  hardy  shrubs,  20 
feet  wide,  and  you  have  a  protection  against  noise 
and  out  of  the  back  windows  a  much  more  attrac- 
tive outlook  than  a  neighbor's  back  yard,  kitchen 
and  sleeping  porch. 

To  the  sub-divider  the  great  asset  in  a  play- 
ground, however,  is  its  advertising  value  which 
increases  as  the  remaining  lots  lessen  in  number 
and  thus  become  more  difficult  to  sell.  We  have 
learned  from  practical  experience  that  our  play- 
ground sites  are  paid  for  many  times  over  in  the 
pull  they  exercise  with  prospective  customers  who 
have  children. 

The  final  objection  is  that  these  segregated 
spaces  do  not  fit  into  any  comprehensive  city  plan- 
ning system.  Our  bill  will  provide  that  wherever 
a  city  planning  commission  is  in  existence,  the 
locations  of  these  play  spaces  are  selected  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  planning  commission. 

Xow,  I  have  just  made  some  figures  to  indicate 
to  you  how  significant  this  thing  is.  In  the  City 
of  Chicago,  more  than  one  square  mile  of  land  is 
absorbed  by  houses  each  year.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  is  nearer  two.  In  the  City  of  New  York, 
over  two  square  miles  of  land  are  absorbed  each 
year,  or  enough  to  supply  separate  homes  for  ten 
thousand  people.  In  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
each  year  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  are  absolutely  deprived  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  play  spaces  by  the  short-sighted  and 
yet  greedy-through-ignorance  methods,  the  cur- 
rent methods  of  real  estate  operators  all  over  the 
country. 

Now,  that  is  the  thing,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  we  are  trying  to  remedy.  We  hope  you  will 
give  us  your  thoughts,  good  wishes  and  coopera- 
tion. 


The  Oregon  Social  Welfare  Conference,  in  its 
bulletin  of  July  ninth,  announced : 

"The  bill  to  acquire  ten  per  cent,  of  newly 
platted  lands  to  be  designated  for  park  purposes 
was  approved  in  principle." 

The  same  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Wash- 
ington State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Samuel  Collyer,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Seattle  Real  Estate  Association,  has  expressed  his 
full  sympathy  with  the  idea. 
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Robert  Woods 

In  the  death  of  Robert  Woods  on  February 
18,  1925,  the  national  leisure  time  movement  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  devoted  workers  and  ablest 
leaders.  Without  thought  of  himself  he  has 
worked  steadily  year  after  year  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  all  men  to  be  more  a  vital  part  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live. 


The   Pending  Child  Labor 
Amendment 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  on  the  Child 
Labor  Amendment,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
facts  leading  up  to  the  submission  of  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  several  state  legislatures.  Congress 
twice  tried  to  regulate  child  labor ;  first  by  the  Act 
known  as  the  Child  Labor  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  passed  in  1916  and  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  five  to 
four  decision,  nine  months  later;  second,  by  the 
Child  Labor  Tax  Act  passed  in  1919,  and  declared 
unconstitutional  in  1922. 

As  a  result  of  these  decisions  Congress  voted 
to  submit  to  the  state  legislatures  a  Child  Labor 
Amendment  which  provides  that: 

Section  I.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
limit,  regulate,  and  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons 
under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Section  II.  The  power  of  the  several  States  is 
unimpaired  by  this  article  except  that  the  opera- 
tion of  State  laws  shall  be  suspended  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  give  effect  to  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

If  the  Amendment  is  ratified,  it  is  probable  that 
an  Act  setting  up  very  much  the  same  standards 
as  the  two  former  Acts  will  be  passed  by  Congress. 


Importance  of  Providing 
Parks 

(Continued  from  page  692) 

What  we  need  is  cooperation  of  everybody  that 
has  the  thought  in  his  mind  and  has  the  welfare 
of  children  at  heart  to  push  along  this  idea. 


We  have  states  where  legislature  after  legisla- 
ture has  passed  laws  similar  to  this  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  simply,  as  a  matter  of  course,  vetoed 
them.  And  that  pleases  a  certain  class  of  people, 
because  they  think  that  it  is  an  impulsive,  an 
emotional  and  a  sort  of  chaotic  thing  that  has  no 
merit  in  it.  But  I  am  not  going  to  take  any  time 
to  explain  to  this  audience  the  merits  of  the  play- 
ground. I  am  not  going  to  try  to  explain  to  you 
how  important  it  is  that  the  health  of  the  children 
should  be  conserved  or  how  they  should  be 
afforded  a  place  away  from  the  streets,  so  they 
can  be  safe.  But  I  do  want  to  force  home  to  you 
the  conviction  that  has  come  to  us*  in  connection 
with  our  work,  and  I  suppose  we  are  prbbably 
one  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  respect,  because 
we  have  thrown  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lots  on  the  market  and  sold  them 
en  masse,  without  this  provision.  But,  of  course, 
we  either  had  to  buy  the  land  ourselves  and  open 
the  parks  or  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  owner 
(which  is  very  difficult  and  hard  to  procure),  or 
secure  legislation. 

Now,  the  idea  that  Mr.  Harmon  has  in  his  mind 
is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  a  feasible  one,  and  it  is 
the  only  just  way,  after  all.  There  may  be  a 
thousand  lots  when  a  farm  is  opened  near  a  con- 
gested section.  Take  10  per  cent,  or  7  per  cent., 
whatever  the  percentage  is,  out  of  that  mass  of 
lots  and  set  it  aside  for  a  park.  How  small  the 
cost  is !  But  let  those  thousand  lots  grow  up  into 
houses  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  and  then 
when  the  necessity  is  present,  when  it  is  forced 
home  upon  the  consciousness  of  everybody,  then 
go  in  and  try  to  buy  that.  Why,  it  is  a  mountain 
of  expense,  and  to  spread  that  over  the  com- 
munity is  all  out  of  proportion. 

And  so  the  sane  and  sensible  and  economical  and 
practical  method  is  by  legislation  that  is  effective. 
And  in  a  very  short  time,  in  an  amazingly  short 
time,  a  wonderful  transformation  will  take  place. 
I  know  it  because  of  the  multitude  of  operations 
with  which  we  are  coming  in  contact. 

We  can  set  aside,  in  a  large  measure,  the  vol- 
untary contributions  that  are  applied  to  this  work 
and  apply  them  to  something  that  is  vastly  more 
important  and  needs  money  just  as  badly,  and  let 
the  burden  rest  where  it  belongs. 

We  can  use  our  own  personal  effort  in  endors- 
ing the  proposition  when  it  is  presented  and  urg- 
ing our  friends;  and  if  we  have  any  access  to 
legislators,  present  it  to  them  and  urge  upon  them 
the  importance  of  this  movement. 
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PADDLE  TENNIS 


Paddle  Tennis 

Over  twenty  years  ago  in  Albion,  Michigan, 
Frank  Peer  Beal  wanted  to  play  tennis  in  his  back- 
yard. Ingeniously,  and  with  the  only  resources 
available,  he  used  chicken  wire  for  a  net,  con- 
structed a  crude  paddle  and  marked  the  court  with 
tennis  tape  discarded  from  the  college  grounds. 
A  short  time  afterward,  with  his  first  money  he 
bought  a  tennis  racquet  and  played  the  regular 
game. 

All  through  his  later  experience  in  coaching 
mass  games  and  athletics  in  China  and  during  the 
World  War,  Mr.  Beal  had  in  mind  the  experience 
of  his  boyhood  in  playing  tennis  in  a  limited  space 
and  with  inexpensive  equipment.  After  the  War, 
while  associated  with  the  Judson  Memorial 
Church,  he  made  his  own  experience  available  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  Judson  Memorial  Church  by 
introducing  paddle  tennis  in  Washington  Square. 
In  1924  he  secured  permission  from  Park  Com- 
missioner Francis  B.  Gallatin  to  mark  several 
paddle  tennis  courts  in  Washington  Square  Park 
in  the  protected  enclosure  between  the  fountain 
and  the  sidewalk,  using  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach 
Company's  heavy  stands  for  net  posts.  During 
Boys'  Week  in  April,  1924,  the  game  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  main  competitive  events  for  Athletic 
Day  of  that  week,  and  a  tournament  was  con- 
ducted with  entries  from  sixteen  religious  denom- 
inations. Since  that  day  paddle  tennis  has  grown 
in  popularity  and  there  have  been  many  adapta- 
tions such  as  that  devised  by  some  boys  of  Sulli- 
van Street,  who  were  found  playing  on  the  street 
with  a  lead  pipe  stretched  across  bricks  piled  up  as 
net  posts.  Pieces  of  barrel  staves  served  as  rac- 
quets, and  for  marking  the  courts  they  had  used 
slacked  lime  from  a  barrel  at  hand. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  standardizing  the 
game  in  some  form  and  providing  proper  equip- 
ment for  it,  Mr.  Beal  and  his  associates  manu- 
factured as  cheaply  as  possible  a  simple  standard- 
ized equipment  for  the  official  game.  A  paddle 
was  produced  of  specially  constructed  wood 
affording-  strength  and  lightness,  simple  and  com- 
fortable to  handle  and  yet  costing  a  little.  A  ball 
similar  to  a  tennis  ball  was  adopted,  constructed 
of  sponge  rubber  and  rubberized  wool  cover,  which 
maintains  an  indefinite  period  of  life  and  yet  costs 
considerably  less  than  a  regular  tennis  ball.  At  the 
present  time  an  institution  outfit  for  four  players 
may  be  secured  at  $8.  This  consists  of  one  net, 
two  net  posts  with  floor  hooks,  four  paddles  and 
two  balls.  With  indoor  post  bases  there  is  an 


additional  charge  of  $3  per  set.  At  small  addi- 
tional cost  a  waterproof  equipment  bag  may  be 
secured  in  which  the  outfit  may  be  easily  carried. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  court  marked  as  is  a 
regular  tennis  court  but  with  all  dimensions 
halved.  The  actual  area  used  is  %  of  the  area  of 
a  regular  court. 

Four  full-sized  paddle  tennis  courts  can  be 
laid  out  on  the  space  of  one  regulation  tennis 
court,  with  two  feet  of  space  between  each  and 
an  additional  foot  and  a  half  on  each  side  of  a 
court.  Each  court  may  be  used  for  a  singles  or 
a  doubles  game.  By  the  playing  of  doubles,  or 
four  to  each  court,  sixteen  can  play  at  one  time  on 
the  space  usually  required  for  four  in  tennis. 

A  Paddle  Tennis  Association  has  been  formed 
composed  of  tennis  enthusiasts  and  including  in- 
dividuals and  institutions.  Further  information 
may  be  secured  by  writing  the  American  Paddle 
Tennis  Association,  800  Church  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 


Regarding  Six  Acres  of  Ice 

The  local  ice  company  of  Port  Chester,  New 
York,  has  for  three  years  been  obliged  to  rule 
skaters  off  its  property  because  of  the  many  nuis- 
ances committed.  Early  in  October  Miss  Rosalind 
Rieman,  Port  Chester's  Director  of  Recreation, 
approached  the  company  with  the  suggestion  that 
a  supervised  skating  rink  was  a  very  different 
affair  from  a  mere  place  to  skate.  This  sugges- 
tion appealed  to  the  company  and  one  day  its  offi- 
cials attended  a  Recreation  Commission  Board 
meeting.  Things  began  to  happen.  The  ice  com- 
pany asked  that  a  few  simple  rules  be  enforced. 
Only  persons  wearing  skates  were  to  be  permitted 
on  the  ice.  No  sticks,  stones  and  other  foreign 
matter  were  to  be  thrown  on  the  ice.  There  could 
be  no  fires  around  the  pond.  There  must  be  an 
officer  in  charge,  and  no  skating  would  be  allowed 
except  on  special  days.  All  skaters  must  leave 
the  pond  at  10  o'clock. 

Then,  since  the  property  bordered  on  the  towns 
of  Rye  and  Harrison,  it  seemed  only  fair  to  let 
them  in  on  the  fun.  Rye  agreed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses and  Harrison  would  supply  the  officers  for 
all  skating  hours.  Then  came  the  Boy  Scout  offi- 
cials with  a  suggestion  that  their  cabin  be  used 
on  skating  days.  The  New  York,  Stamford  Rail- 
road agreed  to  carry  the  red  ball  sign  on  appointed 
days. 

The  scene  was  set,  and  on  December  26th  the 
pond  opened  with  almost  500  people  on  skates  ! 


THE  SCULPTOR'S  INTERPRETATION 
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Fall  River  Boys  Take  to 
New  Center* 

A  blaze  of  lights  rends  the  long,  dark  street 
lined  with  mills  and  dark  tenements  in  long  jagged 
tiers.  Shouts  of  hundreds  of  boys  at  play  shat- 
ter the  stillness.  A  man,  weary  from  his  day's  toil 
in  the  mills,  leans  against  a  dark  hulk  of  a  build- 
ing across  the  street  from  the  school.  He  watches 
with  sluggish  interest,  and  wonders  why  there  had 
been  no  place  like  that  for  him  to  play  in  when, 
like  the  boys  whose  heads  he  sees  bobbing  back 
and  forth  through  the  windows,  he  left  school,  as 
soon  as  the  law  allowed,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
mills. 

That  is  the  most  active  of  Fall  River's  new 
school  community  centers  on  a  busy  night.  And, 
when  the  boys  are  there,  every  night  is  a  busy  one. 

All  the  energy  dammed  up  by  the  deadly 
monotonous  treadmill  of  the  day's  work  is  loosed 
into  the  games  which  are  going  on  in  every  room. 
In  the  basement,  a  new  Dempsey  in  the  embryo 
is  trying  his  fists  against  an  imaginary  Firpo,  in 
the  person  of  the  fellow  with  whom  he  comes  home 
from  work  every  day.  The  heavy  slap  of  the 
gloves,  the  shouts  of  encouragement  or  derision 
from  the  ringside  of  cronies  keenly  intent  on  the 
outcome,  resound  in  the  white-washed,  unfur- 
nished basement  room. 

Improvised  bowling  alleys  testify  to  the  in- 
genuity of  man  and  fun  of  the  sport  "for  the  fun 
of  it,"  as  balls  go  rolling  with  smart  clicks  against 
the  defenseless  nine  pins.  Two  games  of  handball 
are  in  vociferous  progress  in  other  basement 
rooms. 

Upstairs,  in  one  of  the  school's  rooms,  every 
desk  is  filled  with  card  players.  A  lad  oblivious  of 
the  noise,  is  intent  on  making  a  mechanical  build- 
ing toy  do  its  best.  Other  games  occupy  com- 
paratively quiet  groups,  and  in  one  room  boys  read 
while  they  rest  from  more  strenuous  sports. 
Games  of  ring  :  ss  in  the  kindergarten  room. 
Even  the  hall  is  filled  with  different  groups  busy 
at  their  games. 

Not  ma~-y  weeks  ago,  Miss  Katherine  Ney,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  building,  literally  gave  soap  box 
orations  at  some  of  the  mills  during  the  noon  hour, 
to  interest  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  mills  in  this 
new  community  project.  She  could  not  induce 
them  to  listen  to  her  in  any  other  way,  so  she  pro- 
ceeded to  step  up  on  a  soap  box  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  talk.  And  she  got  them.  And  they 


came.  And  they  have  been  coming  ever  since. 
And  now  she  has  all  she  can  do  to  manage  the 
seething  group  of  mill  boys  all  over  14.  It  requires 
the  help  of  three  other  girls,  Miss  Alice  Manion, 
Miss  Lillian  Plante,  Miss  Winifred  McDounough, 
and  three  men,  Alvin  Gaffney,  David  Kilroy  and 
Joseph  Dubitsky  to  keep  things  in  running  order. 
The  successful  establishment  of  this  center  in 
what  is  known  as  "the  Flint"  section  of  Fall  River, 
is  hailed  as  a  decided  check  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency, which  is  great  in  that  part  of  the  city. 


The  Sculptor's  Interpretation. — "The  little 
whimsies  have  no  great  burden  of  significance. 
They  represent  care-free  maidens  and  faun-like 
youths  of  some  remote  period  as  they  might  idle 
and  play  in  the  forests  of  Arcadia.  It  was  my 
thought  merely  to  make  something  graceful  and 
appropriate  for  the  greenhouse,  something  that 
would  add  to  the  impression  of  fairyland  which 
strikes  all  visitors  in  that  wonderful  place.  A 
statue  or  painting  will  often  serve  as  a  symbol  of 
a  mood,  not  infrequently  transporting  one  far 
from  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  daily  life. 

"I  wish  that  every  small  park  and  playground 
might  have  its  fit  sculptural  adornment — a  kindly 
genius  of  the  spot,  as  it  were.  Such  an  image 
would  stand  in  memory  for  the  place  and  the 
pleasure  that  it  has  given.  One's  affections  gradu- 
ally entwine  these  gracious  symbols  and  they  serve 
to  make  happy  memories  more  vivid.  The  greater 
works  of  art  are  like  storage  batteries  in  which  the 
author  has  concentrated  his  emotions,  a  never 
diminishing  store,  to  be  drawn  upon  by  those  who 
follow.  This  the  masters,  great  and  little,  have 
done  for  us  in  generous  measure,  and  'we  have 
entered  into  their  labors.' 

"These  little  groups  planned  for  their  pedestals 
in  the  West  Side  Conservatory  have  been  a  labor 
of  love  and  I  trust  that  they  may  give  pleasure  to 
many." 

LORADO  TAFT,  Sculptor 

From  Catalog  Guide  to  Garfield  Park  Conser- 
vatory, West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners,  1924 


'Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 
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COMMUNITY  CENTER  NOTES 


Community  Center  Notes 

Portland,  Oregon,  is  in  the  experimental  stages 
in  its  community  center  program  which  is  being 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Community  Ser- 
vice. 

The  approach  in  general  is  through  the  boys  of 
the  community,  and  thus  far  the  work  has  been 
largely  with  clubs  for  boys  whose  ages  range  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one.  There  are  now  eight  of 
these  groups,  each  of  them  having  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  members  meeting  once  a  week.  Five 
of  the  organizations  meet  in  the  public  schools  and 
are  in  charge  of  volunteer  leaders ;  three  housed 
at  Reed  College  have  as  leaders  college  students 
who  receive  a  nominal  fee  for  their  services.  The 
schools  and  the  College  furnish  light,  heat  and 
janitor  service;  Community  Service  supplies 
equipment  and  leadership.  The  program  consists 
largely  of  basket  ball,  volley  ball,  boxing  and 
wrestling,  with  apparatus  work  at  Reed  College 
where  the  equipment  is  available.  In  summer 
these  boys  play  baseball  under  the  auspices  of 
Community  Service. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  administration  which  is 
being  put  into  effect  an  adult  advisor,  who  may  be 
the  leader,  will  be  secured  for  each  club.  This 
man  and  one  boy  elected  by  the  club  will  compose 
the  central  council  of  a  junior  recreation  associa- 
tion. There  will  also  be  an  advisory  council  of 
prominent  men  who  are  interested.  This  scheme 
will  give  an  opportunity  for  self-government  un- 
der certain  limits.  The  Community  Service  Direc- 
tor will  function  as  director  of  activities.  The 
boys  and  the  advisors  will  have  the  bulk  of  the 
work  of  control,  both  of  the  association  and  the 
separate  club  centers.  The  advisory  council  will 
secure  the  facilities  and  arrange  matters  of  finance. 

Each  boy  belonging  to  the  association  will  re- 
ceive a  membership  card,  and  each  club  will  be 
chartered.  Boys  will  pay  dues  to  their  club  to 
meet  its  expenses,  but  nothing  will  go  to  the  central 
organization  whose  overhead  expenses  will  be 
borne  by  Community  Service  from  the  Community 
Chest  appropriation.  Where  adult  community  or- 
ganizations exist  in  the  neighborhood  their  co- 
operation will  be  enlisted.  In  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts such  clubs  do  not  exist,  but  an  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  create  them. 

The  Federation  of  Community  Clubs  main- 
tained by  Community  Service  is  made  up  of  twen- 
ty-one clubs  with  4,050  members.  These  clubs 
hold  civic  meetings  for  the  most  part  in  schools 
and  practically  all  of  them  carry  on  some  recrea- 


CARXEGIE   STEEL  Co.   GIRLS'   CLUB,   DUQUESXE,   PA. 
(EXTERIOR) 

tional  activities,  largely  social.  Here  again,  a  start 
is  just  being  made.  There  is  no  difficulty  involved 
in  organizing  junior  centers,  as  the  boy  gang  which 
exists  in  each  neighborhood  is  used  as  a  nucleus. 
With  the  adult  clubs  the  effort  is  being  made  to 
demonstrate  to  the  members  the  fact  that  social 
and  recreational  activities  combined  with  their 
civic  work  will  make  a  stronger  club. 

Portland  is  looking  ahead  in  its  program.  The 
general  scheme  is  to  reach  a  large  number  of  the 
young  people  through  the  boys'  clubs  which  have 
been  described  and  similar  ones  for  girls.  When 
these  young  people  become  workers,  they  can  con- 
tinue in  their  old  clubs  or  as  members  of  the  In- 
dustrial Recreation  Association  which  already 
has  branches  in  thirty-two  companies  and  a  year- 
round  program  under  way.  As  they  marry,  settle 
down  and  become  more  actively  interested  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  their  neighborhoods,  they  can  af- 
filiate with  the  community  clubs  in  the  districts. 


CARNEGIE  STEEL  Co.  GIRLS'  CLUB,  DUQUESNE,   PA. 
(INTERIOR) 


The  Question  Box 


Question:  Will  you  give  me  some  information  about 
the  management  of  community  houses?  It  will  be  help- 
ful if  I  may  have  the  facts  about  a  few  houses  now  in 
operation. 

Answer:  A  study  of  a  number  of  community  build- 
ings reveals  many  different  methods  of  managing  them. 
Some  are  conducted  by  municipal  departments  j  others 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  a  private  association  with 
community  wide  membership,  still  others  are  under  the 
management  of  a  small  board  of  trustees  oftentimes 
self-perpetuating.  Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of 
control  in  case  of  a  building  donated  to  a  community 
by  an  individual  or  small  group  of  individuals  is  to  have 
the  title  to  the  building  held  by  a  small  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  the  individual  or  group,  this  board  to  be 
self -perpetuating,  whereas  the  administration  of  the 
building  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  community  association 
which  elects  its  own  officers  and  board  of  directors. 

The  following  are  brief  accounts  of  a  number  of 
recreation  buildings  with  special  reference  to  their  man- 
agement and  control : 

Dalton,  Massachusetts.  The  community  house  at  Dai- 
ton,  Massachusetts,  which  was  recently  given  to  the 
town  through  funds'  made  available  under  the  will  of 
Honorable  W.  Murray  Crane,  is  a  thoroughly  equipped 
building  serving  a  great  variety  of  community  needs.  It 
is  held  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  five  men  and 
women  recommended  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Senator 
Crane's  will  and  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  of  Berkshire  County.  The  board  is  to  serve 
without  a  time  limit.  Any  vacancies  which  might  occur 
are  to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Judge  of  the 
Probate  Court.  The  board  of  trustees  are  responsible 
for  the  Dalton  Community  House  but  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  administration  has  been  delegated  to  the  Com- 
munity Recreation  Association.  All  persons  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  living  in  the  town  of  Dalton  have  a 
right  to  vote  in  the  Association.  A  board  of  governors 
widely  representative  of  community  interests  and  com- 
posed of  thirty-six  members  is  elected  by  and  from  the 
Association  membership.  This  board  is  responsible  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  program  of  community 
activities  centering  in  the  building. 

Chatham,  New  York.  The  Morris  Memorial  Building, 
a  well  equipped  community  house,  was  erected  in  1909 
by  a  bequest  and  is  controlled  by  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees.  The  Morris  Memorial  Association 
has  been  formed,  however,  to  help  support  it  and  mem- 
berships of  two,  three  and  five  dollars  are  charged. 
In  order  to  vote  in  the  Association  one  must  be  a  five 
dollar  member  and  over  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Salem,  Ohio.  In  1924,  there  was  erected  in  Salem  a 
war  memorial  building  excellently  equipped.  This  build- 
ing is  held  by  the  Memorial  Association  as  trustees  but 
the  program  is  administered  by  the  local  Community 
Service  Association.  Salem  Community  Service  has  a 
representative  board  of  trustees  of  forty-three  members 
elected  by  the  members  of  this  organization.  This  board 
of  trustees  has  control  of  the  war  memorial  building  and 
is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  recreation  program. 

Whiting,  Indiana.  The  Whiting  Memorial  Community 
House,  a  building  costing  $500,000,  is  a  gift  to  the  people 
of  Whiting  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The 
building  is  maintained  and  operated  by  the  people  of 
Whiting  through  its  local  Community  Service  Organiza- 
tion which  elects  a  board  of  directors  and  employs  a 
trained  director  and  assistants.  The  board  of  directors 
is  elected  by  the  membership,  the  fee  for  which  is  twenty- 
one  dollars  per  year  for  men,  twenty-one  years  of  age 
and  above,  and  eight  dollars  per  year  for  women,  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  above. 

Winnetka,  Illinois.  This  active  community  house,  or- 
ganized in  1911,  is  a  village  institution  and  its  facilities 
are  open  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  of  the  community. 


It  is  supported  by  membership  dues,  by  annual  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  through  the  financial  backing  of  the 
Winnetka  Congregational  Church,  with  which  building 
it  is  connected.  Memberships  are  two  dollars  per  year. 
The  house  is  conducted  under  the  control  of  a  director 
and  a  board  of  five  governors,  two  being  elected  each 
year.  The  governors  decide  all  matters  of  policy,  re- 
ceive and  expend  all  moneys  and  administer  all  funds 
given  to  the  community  house.  The  land  on  which  it 
stands  adjoins  the  church  and  the  property  was  given  to 
the  trustees  for  the  building. 

Elgin,  Nebraska.  In  1917,  the  citizens  of  the  village 
of  Elgin  dedicated  a  new  community  building.  The 
money  for  the  building  was  raised  through  community 
effort.  There  is  a  duplicate  organization  behind  the 
project.  First,  a  central  holding  company,  incorporated 
with  a  board  of  seven  directors  elected  annually  by  the 
stockholders  who  are  responsible  to  the  State  for  their 
management  of  the  organization.  This  is  the  stock  com- 
pany which  elects  the  usual  officers  for  the  transaction 
of  its  business.  The  second  organization  is  the  social 
organization  which  works  around  the  Corporation  as  a 
nucleus  which  has  the  same  name  and  is  managed  by  the 
same  officials.  This  organization  appoints  a  commissioner 
to  look  after  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  corpora- 
tion, to  plan  the  activities  and  to  conduct  its  business. 
An  advisory  board,  consisting  of  members  of  the  Village 
Board,  pastors,  superintendent  of  schools  and  other  com- 
munity leaders,  provided  they  are  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, meets  from  time  to  time  with  the  board  of 
directors  in  planning  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
building.  The  membership  of  the  Corporation  is  101. 

South  Manchester,  Connecticut^  Through  the  generosity 
of  Cheney  Brothers  the. Ninth  School  District  in  which 
South  Manchester  is  situated  was  given  the  use  of  a 
splendid  $200,000  building  as  a  center  for  recreation 
work.  The  school  district  assumes  responsibility  for  an 
annual  appropriation  for  its  upkeep  and  maintenance.  A 
committee  of  five  is  responsible  for  the  work.  This 
group  is  known  as  the  recreation  committee  of  the  Ninth 
School  District.  Three  members  are  elected  by  popular 
vote,  while  the  other  two  are  appointed  to  the  recreation 
committee  by  the  school  committee  from  their  own  mem- 
bership. An  annual  membership  fee  of  five  dollars  is 
charged  for  men  and  three  dollars  for  women.  The 
title  for  the  building  rests  with  the  Cheney  Brothers. 

Kent  field,  California.  Through  gifts  from  one  or  two 
of  its  citizens  the  Tamalpais  Center  building  was  erected 
in  Kentfield  in  1909.  The  building  and  grounds  are 
owned  by  a  legal  corporation  called  the  Tamalpais  Center, 
organized  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  holding  title  to 
certain  property  and  secondarily  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  use  of  the  property  and  the  construction 
of  new  buildings.  There  are  twenty-one  members  of  the 
Corporation  with  no  set  limit  to  their  term  of  office  and 
vacancies  are  filled  by  vote  of  the  remaining  members. 
This  Corporation  or  board  of  trustees  elects  seven  direc- 
tors from  among  its  number  who  have  the  management 
of  the  building.  One  of  the  directors  was  the  active 
manager  of  the  center  up  till  1911.  Since  that  time, 
the  Women's  Club,  at  the  invitation  of  the  trustees,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  building.  The  Club  pays  all  ex- 
penses except  salaries  which  are  paid  by  the  donor  of 
the  building  and  it  receives  all  income. 

Hamilton-Wenham,  Massachusetts.  A  memorial  com- 
munity house  costing  $160,000  was  erected  through  funds 
provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mandell.  Title  to  the  property 
is  held  by  the  donors  but  the  building  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  local  Community  Service  Organization  which, 
through  its  board  of  directors,  is  responsible  for  its 
maintenance  and  use.  A  trained  director,  employed  by 
Community  Service,  is  in  charge. 

Ware  Shoals,  South  Carolina.  At  Ware  Shoals  the 
building  was  provided  by  the  local  cotton  mill.  The 
Corporation  owns  all  the  land  on  which  the  town  is 
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situated  and  an  association  was  formed,  open  to  all  men 
and  boys  of  the  town  whether  employees  of  the  mill 
or  not,  upon  payment  of  nominal  dues.  The  building  is 
run  by  the  association  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
Corporation.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  self- 
governing,  although  ultimate  control  rests  in  the  Cor- 
poration. The  association  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
nine  directors  elected  by  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens. 
Vacancies  occurring  thereafter  are  filled  by  a  vote  of  the 
board  itself. 


We  have-  recently  received  several  requests  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  extent  to  which  branch  libraries  are 
conducted  in  field  houses  or  other  buildings  connected 
with  playgrounds.  Will  recreation  executives  tell  us  of 
any  such  facilities  which  they  may  be  maintaining  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  used? 


Playgrounds  Reduce  Child 
Accidents 

Cities  are  finding  that  playgrounds  reduce  the 
toll  in  child  life  taken  by  increasing  street  traffic, 
reports  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Play  in  the  streets  has  been  an 
important  cause  of  child  deaths  from  automobiles, 
which  it  is  estimated  numbered  1,134  during  1922 
in  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1923,  5,372  children  were 
killed  or  injured  in  New  York  City  streets. 

Lewiston,  Maine,  population  31,000,  reports 
that  not  a  single  child  was  drowned  or  killed  while 
playing  in  the  city  last  summer  because  of  play- 
grounds and  play  leaders  provided  by  Lewiston 
Community  Service.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
playgrounds  did  minimize  the  street  accidents  in 
our  city,"  states  a  recent  report  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa..  Recreation  Association. 

Lacking  adequate  playgrounds  and  swimming 
pools,  New  Orleans  during  one  year  had  a  record 
of  eleven  children  killed  and  106  children  injured 
in  the  streets  and  fifty  deaths  from  accidental 
drowning.  The  city  is  hastening  to  decrease  this 
destruction  by  providing  ample  recreation  facili- 
ties. 

More  than  130  cities  are  protecting  their  chil- 
dren from  the  dangers  of  unsupervised  coasting 
by  setting  aside  streets  for  this  sport  whenever 
there  is  snow.  Municipally  supervised  swimming 
pools  and  skating  rinks  are  decreasing  deaths 
through  drowning. 

(From  National  Safety  Council  Calendar  for  1925) 


Contest  for  Best  Town  in 
Which  to  Rear  Children 

Sixteen  suburbs  of  Chicago  recently  competed 
for  a  prize  of  $1,000,  offered  by  a  newspaper  of 
that  city,  to  the  town  that  could  offer  the  best 
advantages  for  raising  children.  The  towns  were 
judged  on  the  following  points  : 

1.  Facilities  for  play  and  athletics,  about  the 
home,  the  school  and  the  community. 

2.  Educational  advantages  in  public  and  pri- 
vately managed  schools  of  all  grades  and  classes. 

3.  Industrial  and  vocational  training,  the  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  industrial  practice  as  dis- 
cipline. 

4.  Health    and    sanitary    measures,    preventive 
methods  and  educational  health  practices  ranking 
first. 

5.  Home  life  and  housing,  with  the  emphasis  on 
convenience  and  comfort  for  family  rearing. 

6.  Community  morals  and  social  direction,  espe- 
cially as  to  community  advantages  for  high  school 
children. 

7.  Encouragement  of  religious  training,  consid- 
ering status  and  advantages  without  reference  to 
sect  or  creed. 

8.  Coordinated   efforts   of    workers,   especially 
those  representing  home,  school,  church  and  com- 
munity. 

9.  Publicity  and  propaganda  through  press,  bill- 
boards, circulars  and  public  addresses. 

10.  Organization  and  methods  used  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  local  work  of  the  campaign. 

Taken  from  Hygeia — July,  1924. 
(It  is  interesting  that  in  this  list  facilities  for 
play  come  first.) 


A  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  OF  INTEREST  TO  RECREA- 
TION WORKERS. 

An  examination  for  the  position  of  Recreation  Spe- 
cialist in  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  will  be  given  on  March  10,  1925. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Form  2118.  Re- 
ceipt of  application  closes  on  March  10. 


Sport,  which  still  keeps  a  flag  of  idealism  flying,  is  perhaps  the  most  saving  grace  in  the 
world  at  the  moment,  with  its  spirit  of  rules  kept,  and  regard  for  the  adversary,  whether  the  fight 
is  going  for  or  against.  When,  if  ever,  the  fair-play  spirit  of  sport  reigns  over  international  af- 
fairs, the  cat  force  which  rules  there  now  will  slink  away  and  human  life  emerge  for  the  first 
time  from  jungle. 

— From  International  Thought:    The  Key  to  the  Future   by   John    Galsworthy    in    The   Living   Age,    December    1,    1923. 


Is  it  Safe? 
Is  it  Durable? 
Is  it  Economical? 


Send  for  Catalog  M-33 
which  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes Me  dart  A  ppara- 
tus  in  detail  and  con- 
tains much  valuable  data 
for  your  files. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


These  are  the  questions  to  make  sure  of  in 
purchasing  playground  equipment.  For  over 
50  years,  Medart  Equipment  has  been  con- 
structed with  these  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  mind.  It  must  be  Safe.  It  must  be 
Durable,  and  therefore  Economical.  Wise 
and  careful  buyers  have  found  it  so.  Their 
experience  is  your  best  proof.  A  list  of 
Medart  Playground  installations  will  be  sent 
upon  request. 

Fred  Medart  Manufacturing  Co. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 
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BaU  Time! 


Spalding 
Ball"  are  synonymous. 
To  think  of  Base  Ball  is 
to  think  of  Spalding. 
The  Spalding  "Official 
National  League"  Base 
Ball  is  the  most  popular 
article  of  sport  in  the 
world. 


First  Choice 
Everywhere 


Spalding  Gloves 


They  are  made 
of  the  highest 
quality  horse- 
hide  and  wear 
like  iron. 


Spalding  Bats 

Used  by  leading 
players.  Differ- 
ent models — all 
of  Spalding 
quality. 


Spalding  Shoes 

For  speedy  base 
running. 


Masks,  Uniforms,  etc. 


Spalding's    Official    Base    Ball    Guide 35c 

Spalding's    "How    to    Bat" 25c 


New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

and  all  large  cities 


Gymnasium  and  Playground  Contract  Dept. 
Chicopee,   Mass. 


At  the  Conferences 

On  January  2,  3  and  4,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  first  juvenile  court  and  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  first  institute  for 
juvenile  research  was  held  in  Chicago.  Judges,  chief 
probation  officers,  psychiatrists  and  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  present.  The  chief  emphasis  was 
on  the  spirit  in  which  juvenile  delinquents  should  be 
handled. 

1.  Sympathy    and    science    must    go    together    in    the 
analysis  of  delinquent  cases  and  in  the  handling  thereof. 

2.  The  analysis  of   such  cases  must  be  the  broadest 
possible  kind,  taking  in  not  only  mental  but  social  factors. 

3.  The   further  away  from  formalism   and  routine  a 
juvenile  court  and  probation  work  can  get  in  its  dealing 
with  young  delinquents,  the  better  will  be  the  results. 

4.  The  first  so-called  delinquent  act  occurs  when  the 
person  is  trying  to  get  a  new  and  exhilarating  kind  of 
experience  in   satisfaction  of  an  inner  urge  or  hunger. 
Such  expression  will  go  right  or  wrong,  depending  on  the 
training  of  attitudes  and  the  kind  of  stimuli  before  the 
individual  at  the  time.     Here  is  a  significant  argument 
for   training   for  leisure   and   for  provision  of   the   right 
kind  of  constructive  play  opportunities. 

Play  and  recreation  were  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
different  speakers. 

The  institution,  as  a  place  of  punishment  or  cure  of 
delinquency,  was  repeatedly  and  emphatically  derided, 
while  the  first  rate  importance  of  getting  young  offenders 
properly  related  to  life  was  held  up.  Doctor  Kirchwey 
was  especially  emphatic  on  this  point,  going  to  the  length 
of  declaring  solemnly  that  every  public  institution  for 
dealing  with  delinquents  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge 
was  increasing  the  delinquency  of  a  large  number  of  its- 
subjects.  If  these  authorities  are  anywhere  near  right 
in  their  conclusions,  we  must  say  that  they  point  to  the 
vital  need  of  developing  in  the  homes,  neighborhoods  and 
communities  of  every  possible  influence  which  shall  deal 
aright  with  the  expressional  life  of  boys  and  girls. 


Xational  Community  Center  Conference 
The  papers  and  discussions  at  the  National  Community 
Center  Conference,  held  in  Chicago,  December  29-31, 
centered  about  the  leisure  time  problem  and  the  possibility 
of  its  solution  through  the  proper  organization  of  com- 
munity forces  and  the  adequate  set-up  and  administra- 
tion of  facilities.  Public  playgrounds,  community  houses, 
school  and  church  community  centers  and  voluntary  com- 
munity organizations  were  all  considered.  The  need  for 
a  democratic  handling  of  the  process  of  getting  things 
done  in  the  leisure  time  field  was  repeatedly  stressed. 
Still  another  emphasis  was  on  the  importance  of  under- 
standing situations  and  of  getting  facts  before  taking 
action  in  the  making  of  recreation  programs  and  the 
setting  up  of  facilities.  Many  centers  fail  because  they 
are  established  on  the  basis  of  a  general  program  for 
the  city  and  are  not  scientifically  adapted  to  conditions 
prevailing  in  their  local  communities.  "The  improvident 
use  of  leisure,"  said  Prof.  Robert  E.  Park,  President  of 
the  Conference,  "represents  the  greatest  waste  in  our 
American  life  today." 

On  January  22,  the  Semi-Centennial  Meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  of  which  Mr.  George  D. 
Pratt  is  President,  was  held  in  Chicago.  Throughout  the 
conference  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  educating  the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
forests  mean  to  life.  The  forest  fire,  it  was  pointed  out,, 
is  a  national  menace  of  which  there  is  little  appreciation. 
There  are  annually  in  the  United  States  50,000  forest 
fires  which  burn  over  an  area  of  10,000,000  acres.  These 
fires  cause  directly  a  $20,000,000  loss,  and  adding  indirect 
losses  which  result  a  total  amounting  to  $100,000,000  a 
year. 

Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  human  side  of  the  use 
of  forests  and  recreation  aspects  and  their  importance  tO' 
the  leisure  time  movement.  Boy  Scouts  all  over  the 
country  are  using  forests  for  camping  and  for 
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It's   an    old    saying    that 
happen." 

But  traffic  accidents  to  children  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  by  enclosing  school  and  playgrounds 
with  Cyclone  Fence.  Cyclone  Fence  keeps  playing 
children  within  safe  bounds — out  of  dangerous 
streets. 

Cyclone  Nation-wide  Fencing  Service 

is  available  everywhere.  Cyclone  engineers  with 
long  years  of  experience  in  school  and  playground 
fencing,  will  study  your  requirements,  make  rec- 
ommendations and  submit  estimates  of  cost.  No 
obligation.  Write  today. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

Factories   and  Offices: 

Waukegan,   Illinois  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Newark,   New  Jersey  Fort  Worth,   Texas 

Western  Distributors: 
Standard    Fence     Company 

Oakland,    Calif. 

Northwest  Fence  &  Wire  Works 
Portland,  Ore. 

one 

_  '"  Chain  Link 

nee 
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PARKS  AND  LEISURE  TIME 


COSTUMING  A  PLAY 

Inter-Theatre  Arts  Handbook 
BY 

ELIZABETH  B.  GRIMBALL  and  RHEA  WELLS 


IS  your  play  costumed  or 
only  clothed? 

Every  play  producer  in  the 
community  field  needs  a 
practical  handbook  on  cos- 
tuming. 

COSTUMING  A  PLAY  is 

an  invaluable  book  for  pro- 
ducers and  directors  in 
little  theatre,  community 
drama,  educational  drama- 
tics and  the  recreation  field. 


It  contains  practical  infor- 
mation and  instruction  about  period  costumes,  their 
design    and   execution,   the   choice   of   materials,   the 
color,   lighting,   dyeing   and   decorating   of  costumes. 

The  costume  plates  show  the  most  distinct  and  char- 
acteristic changes  in  line  and  silhouette  from  the 
early  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  to  the  Civil  War 
period.  Each  plate  gives  designs  for  the  various 
social  castes  of  the  time,  such  as  king,  nobleman, 
middle  class,  peasant. 


Explicit  directions  are 
given  of  how  to  make  each 
costume  from  the  design, 
and  \vhat  simple  and  in- 
expensive materials  can  be 
used  to  give  the  effect  of 
richness  and  beauty.  Direc- 
tions are  also  given  as  to 
the  making  of  jewelry, 
head  dresses  and  foot  wear. 

Each  chapter  contains  a 
description  of  the  materials 
and  colors  in  use  during 
each  period,  and  a  list  of 

references  to  books,  pictures  and  sculpture  relating 

to   the   period.     A   list  of   plays 

and     pageants     for    which    this 

particular     period     of     dress     is 

suitable,    is    also   given. 

There    are    special    chapters    on 

costuming    religious    drama    and 

community  pageants. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  sim- 
plify the  problems  of  costume. 

The  price,   $3.00. 


THE 

CENTURY 
COMPANY 

353  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City 


demonstrations,  and  in  many  places  are  helping  while  in 
camp  in  reforestation  work.  Last  summer  in  Michigan 
the  Scouts  planted  10,000  trees  in  a  few  weeks.  Such 
participation  will,  more  than  anything  else,  develop  some- 
thing of  a  feeling  of  sacredness  toward  trees  and  woods. 


The  Western  Division  Community  Recreation  Con- 
ference under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground-  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America  was  held  at  Santa  Barbara, 
November  6,  7  and  8.  There  were  eighty-five  people  in 
attendance,  representing  twenty-eight  cities  and  including 
a  large  number  of  groups.  Forty  people  participated  in 
the  Conference  program.  In  addition  to  the  addresses 
and  discussions,  there  were  motion  pictures  and  dramatics. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Music  and  Art  Asso- 
ciation, including  the  Fifth  Regional  Conference  of  the 
Southern  California  Eisteddfod,  a  Community  Music  and 
Drama  Conference  was  held  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
January  2  and  3.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  closer  coopera- 
tion among  individuals  and  organizations  engaged  in  the 
community  movement  in  music  and  the  allied  cultural 
arts  in  Southern  California.  Among  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were :  Background  and  Purpose  of  a  Community 
Music  Movement;  the  Contribution  of  the  Foreign  Born 
to _  a  Community  Program;  the  Cultural  Value  of  the 
Eisteddfod;  Municipal  Support  of  Music;  Community 
Support  of  Symphony  Concerts;  the  Eisteddfod  and  Its 
Broader  Aspects;  and  Art  in  Staging  the  Play. 


The  general  topic  for  the  Second  International  Con- 
ference of  Settlements,  to  be  held  in  France  in  late  July, 
will  be  Settlement  Methods  of  Developing  Community 
Life.  Music,  dramatic  art  and  handicrafts  have  a  large 
place  upon  the  program,  as  well  as  rural  life,  the  teaching 
of  citizenship  and  other  vital  topics  of  the  leisure  time 
field. 


Parks  and  the  Leisure  Time 
of  the  People 

(Continued  from  page  687) 
sides  of  it  and  yet  not  get  in  each  other's  way. 

I  wanted  to  get  this  idea  of  Central  Park  into 
your  minds,  because  it,  of  all  parks,  makes  clear 
the  importance  of  planning  ahead  a  hundred 
years,  at  least,  for  your  own  community.  You 
cannot  tell  how  big  your  town  is  going  to  be 
eventually,  and  you  must  go  out  and  get  all  the 
land  you  can  and  keep  it  for  park  purposes.  You 
must  do  everything  you  can  to  build  up  your  park 
facilities.  You  ought  to  go  home,  if  I  may  be 
bold  enough  to  say  it,  and  organize  a  fighting  com- 
mittee, a  militant  committee,  that  won't  give  a  rap 
about  Democrats  or  Republicans,  or  anybody  else, 
and  then  start  to  work  to  get  all  the  land  you  can 
and  throw  up  your  fortifications  around  it,  be- 
cause the  mayor,  or  the  governor,  or  some 
of  the  fellows  in  your  community  will  come  along 
sooner  or  later  with  some  great  aggrandizing 
scheme  to  boost  themselves  and  try  to  swipe  a 
part  of  your  park. 

Get  all  the  land  that  you  can,  and  in  the  years 
to  come  you  will  be  mighty  glad  that  you  did. 
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Write  for  Catalog  and  Booklet  on  Playground  Planning 

THE  F.  B.  ZIEG  MFG.  GO. 

140  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  Fredericktown.  Ohio 
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Where  Large 

Numbers  of 

Children 

Gather 


in  open  places  Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  should  be  applied  to  the  surface  in  order 
10  prevent  discomfort  caused  by  dust. 

SOLVAY   CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 

is  being  used  as  a  surface  dressing  for  Children's  playgrounds  with 
marked  satisfaction. 

It  will  not  stain  the  children's  clothes  or  playthings.  Its  germicidal  property  is  a 
feature  which  has  the  strong  endorsement  of  physicians  and  playground  directors. 
Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  is  not  only  an  excellent  dust  layer  but  at  the  same  time 
kills  weeds,  and  gives  a  compact  play  surface.  Write  for  New  Booklet  1159  Today! 

THE  SOLVAY   PROCESS  COMPANY 

WING  &  EVANS,  Inc.,  Sales  Department  40  Rector  Street,  New  York 


Book  Reviews 

MUNICIPAL  RECREATION.  A  report  of  organization  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Recreation  and  Athletics 
of  the  City  of  Chicago 

The  Committee  on  Recreation  and  Athletics,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Parks,  Playgrounds 
and  Bathing  Beaches  of  Chicago,  has  presented  an  inter- 
esting report  on  the  work  that  is  done  in  leasing  vacant 
lots  in  sections  of  the  city  where  recreation  facilities  are 
greatly  needed  and  transforming  them  into  athletic  fields. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  six  of  these  lots  were 
.secured  by  the  city  for  the  remission  of  taxes  to  the 
owners.  Two  more  sites  have  been  obtained.  All  the 
grounds  are  used  throughout  the  entire  year — in  spring 
and  summer  for  baseball ;  in  the  fall  for  rugby  and  soccer 
foot  ball,  and  in  the  winter  for  skating.  There  are  also 
accommodations  for  the  younger  children,  and  activities 
such  as  marbles,  games  and  horseshoe  pitching  are  pro- 
vided. A  series  of  interesting  "before  and  after"  pic- 
tures published  in  connection  with  the  report  show  what 
the  transformation  has  meant  in  terms  of  beauty  as  well 
as  usefulness. 

Throughout  the  report  the  Committee  urges  the  im- 
mediate purchase  of  property  in  congested  districts  for 
additional  playgrounds  and  athletic  fields,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  by  which  the  number  of  municipal  recrea- 
tion facilities  will  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  the  athletic  fields,  the  Committee  main- 
tains twelve  municipal  playgrounds.  Other  additional 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Parks,  Playgrounds  and 
Bathing  Beaches  are  the  public  bath  and  comfort  stations 
and  the  recreation  end  of  the  Munipical  Pier.  During 
the  last  season  there  were  given  on  the  pier  nineteen  band 
•concerts,  ten  evenings  of  community  singing,  twenty- 
eight  free  motion  picture  shows,  seventeen  special  enter- 
tainments, seventy  public  dances,  twenty-eight  perform- 
ances in  the  Children's  Civic  Theater,  seven  special  con- 


tests and  one  Sane  Fourth  fireworks  display.  The  large 
auditorium  was  used  for  dancing  in  the  evening,  and 
during  July  and  August  for  performances  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Theatre.  Several  Sunday  night  community  sing- 
ing, motion  pictures  and  other  forms  of  entertainment 
were  held.  A  large  playground  for  children  was  main- 
tained in  the  North  Shed,  fully  equipped  with  play 
apparatus. 

FoRTY-MlNUTE    PLAYS    FROM     SHAKESPEARE    by    Fred    G. 

Barker.     Published    by    Macmillan    Company,    New 

York  City 

The  series  of  twelve  playlets  which  appear  in  this  book 
represent  abridgments  from  eleven  of  Shakespeare's 
principal  plays.  The  texts  have  been  simplified  by  the 
omission  of  difficult  Elizabethan  expressions  and  obsolete 
references.  Through  these  omissions  and  adaptations 
the  dialogue  has  been  shortened,  the  action  quickened  and 
the  dramatization  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of 
schools.  Suggestions  are  given  for  the  staging  of  the 
plays  and  their  costuming. 

SHORT  PLAYS  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 
by  Olive  M.  Price.  Published  by  Samuel  French, 
New  York  City.  Price,  $1.75 

This  book  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  teacher  who  is 
trying  to  find  plays  suitable  to  the  interests  and  ability 
of  grade  school  pupils.  The  first  play,  Lantern  Light, 
is  a  simple  and  intensely  dramatic  presentation  of  New 
England  Witchcraft — the  kind  of  play  boys  and  girls 
will  really  enjoy  doing.  The  book  also  contains  Evange- 
Hnc  and  Hiaivatha,  founded  on  Longfellow's  poems ; 
Little  Lady  Dresden,  a  play  at  Mount  Vernon ;  Around 
the  Blue  Wigivam,  about  Pocahontas ;  White  Asters,  an 
Americanization  playlet ;  and  Memories — a  Commence- 
ment Pageant.  To  those  grammar  school  teachers  who 
are  looking  for  plays  which  combine  the  historical  ele- 
ment with  the  truly  dramatic,  the  book  will  prove  a  real 
boon. 
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JUNGLEGYM  —THE  BODY  BUILDER 


N.  Y.  City  Parks 


'SAFEST  PIECE  OF  APPARATUS  MADE" 
ABSOLUTELY  NO  QUARRELING 

Neva  L.  Boyd — Director — Hull  House,  Chicago 


Patented  1923-24 


22  Units— Now  in  the  New  York  City  Playgrounds 

Increased  Attendance  in  Playgrounds 

JUNGLEGYM  Is  Six  Years  Old  This  Spring 

QUOTED  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED  FROM  THOSE  WHO 
HAVE  HAD  JUNGLEGYM  IN  USE  OVER  THREE  YEARS— 

Retains  its  popularity  after  Several  Years'  use.     Would  sooner  part  with  all  the  rest  of 
our  playground  apparatus  than  with  Junglegym. 

c.  w.  WASHBURNE,  Supt.  Public  Schools, 

Winnipeg,  111. 

Requires  Little  Supervision.    Develops  the  Children  Physically.    Very  Economical  Appar- 
atus. J.  V.   MULHOLLAND,   Supervisor   of   Recreation, 

Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Children  do  not  tire  of  Junglegym.     Absolutely  SAFE  TO  PLAY  ON. 

J.  S.  WRIGHT,  Director  of  Physical  Education, 

Chicago. 

Fewer  Bumps  Than  on  Any  other  Type  of  Apparatus.     Straighten  the  Back  and  Spine. 

PERRY  DUNLAP  SMITH,  Headmaster 

North  Shore  Country  Day  School,  Winnetka,  111. 

Blind  Kiddies  Play  on  JUNGLEGYM 

THE  PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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"The  Dance  in  Education"  (A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.)  by  Agnes  and 
Lucile  Marsh  is  now  correlated  to 
the  use  of  the  music  selection  on 

THE  DUO-ART 

Piano 
THE  AEOLIAN   COMPANY 

Aeolian  Hall,  New  York 

THE  DUO-ART  SERVES  THE  SCHOOL 


SPRINGTIME 

A  May  Day  Pageant. 
By  Catherine  Snodgrass. 

A  delightful  entertainment 
easily  performed.  Price  post- 
paid 50c. 

Catalogue    of    books    on    Dances,    Games, 
Pageants,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 

A.    S.    BARNES    &    COMPANY 

7  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


No.  125 

Other    Illustrations 

and  prices  sent 

upon  request 


FOLDING  CHAIRS 

The  chair  illustrated  is  a  strong, 
durable  chair,  specially  designed 
for  recreation  use.  Folds  per- 
fectly flat  and  will  not  tip 
forward. 

Made  by 

MAHONEY  CHAIR  CO. 

Gardner,  Mass. 


NATIONAL    DANCES    OF    IRELAND.     Edited    by    Elizabeth 
Burchenal,    B.A.     Published   by   A.    S.    Barnes    and 
Company,  New  York  City.     Price,  $3.00 
Twenty  traditional  Irish  dances,  collected  from  original 
sources  in  Ireland  by  J.  M.  Lang,  make  up  this  compila- 
tion.    These  dances  cover  a  wide  range — from  the  oldest 
types,  such  as  the  Rinnce-fada,  to  the  most  modern,  such 
as  the  Gates  of  Derry  and  the  Spinning   Wheel  Dance. 
Full  directions  are  given  for  performance,  and  there  are 
numerous    illustrations    and    diagrams.      The    piano    ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  Emma  Howells  Burchenal. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  COLLEGE  SONGS.  Published  by 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $.75 

This  revised  edition  contains  a  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred twenty-five  college  songs,  including  not  only  the 
old  standard  favorites  known  and  sung  wherever  college 
songs  are  used,  but  also  many  new  ones  which  have  come 
into  vogue  during  the  past  few  years.  A  special  feature 
of  this  collection  is  the  addition  of  a  supplement  in  the 
back  of  the  book  containing  the  typical  songs  of  the  best 
known  American  universities  and  colleges. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  FAVORITE  SONGS.  Published  by 
Hall  &  McCreary  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Price, 
20c 

This  revised  and  enlarged  edition  contains  202  songs, 
192  of  them  with  music,  all  four  parts  being  given.  In 
the  collection  are  to  be  found  the  following  groups: 
Children's  songs,  Christmas  songs,  songs  of  the  Civil 
War,  college  songs,  folk  songs,  national  and  patriotic 
songs,  negro  spirituals,  old  folk  songs,  peace  and  religious 
songs,  State  songs  and  stunt  songs. 

A  BOOK  OF  SONGS     (For  Unison  and  Part  Singing  for 
Grades  IV,  V  and  VI)  Concord  Series  No.  4.     Com- 
piled  and    Edited   for   use   in    school   and   home   by 
Archibald  T.  Davison,  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  and 
Augustus  D.  Zanzig.     Price,  $.75. 
To  bring  school  music  up  to  the  highest  standard  is 
the  purpose  of  the  editors  of  this  book  which  is  designed 
to  supply  children  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age  with 
music  suitable  to  their  capacities  and  interests.     All  the 
songs,  with  few  exceptions,  are  either  folk  songs  or  have 
been   written   by   such  composers   as    Mozart,    Schubert, 
Schumann,  Beethoven  and  Franck.     Added  to  these  are 
hymns,  rounds  and  catches. 

Words  and  melodies  alone  are  given  in  this  book,  which 
is  the  students.'  edition,  but  piano  accompaniments  are 
included  in  the  teachers'  edition  known  as  Concord  Series 
No.  14,  which  may  be  secured  for  $2. 

The  Book  of  Songs  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  school 
music  books,  of  which  the  first  is  the  Kindergarten  Book 
of  Folk  Songs  edited  by  Lorraine  d'O.  Warner,  Concord 
Series  No.  9,  and  the  second,  140  Folk  Songs  for  Grades 
I,  II  and  III  in  two  editions  edited  by  Dr.  Archibald  T. 
Davision  and  Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  Concord  Series 

No.  3  and  No.  7.  

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  Music  IN  PRISONS  AND  MENTAL 
HOSPITALS  by  William  van  de  Wall  Published  for 
the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Music  in  Institu- 
tions by  the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement 
of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Price,  $1.00 

The  therapeutic  value  of  music  is  coming  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  a  cogent  force  in  the  treatment  of  the  morally 
delinquent  and  mentally  deficient.  How  it  tends  to 
harmonize  conflicting  forces  within  the  inmates  of  our 
mental  hospitals  and  custodial  institutions  and  helps  to 
adjust  them  with  the  outer  world  has  been  graphically 
told  by  Mr.  van  de  Wall  in  this  book. 

Mr.  van  de  Wall  does  not  speak  in  generalities.  From 
his  experience  as  Field  Representative  for  Institutional 
Musical  and  Associated  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mental  Health,  Department  of  Welfare,  Pennsylvania, 
he  cites  definite  instances  of  patients  who  have  been 
helped  through  music  to  find  emotional  outlets.  As  a 
human  interest  document,  as  well  as  a  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  therapy,  the  book  is  of  unusual  interest. 
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Si'AM.su  Soxes  OF  Out  CALIFORNIA  Collected  and  trans- 
lated by  Charles  F.  Lummis.  Pianoforte  accompani- 
ments by  Arthur  Farwell.  Published  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  200  East  Avenue  43,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. Price,  $1.50 

For  thirty-eight  years,  Mr.  Lummis  has  been  collecting 
the  old  songs  of  the  southwest,  and  from  450  songs 
which  he  has  gathered  he  has  selected  fourteen  of  as 
many  types,  notable  for  quaintness,  beauty  and  charm. 
To  preserve  their  essential  character  and  primitive  power, 
Arthur  Farwell,  who  arranged  the  accompaniments,  has 
reverted  to  a  simple  equivalent  of  the  native  guitar 
accompaniments,  adding  to  this  the  notes  of  the  melody. 
Mr.  Farwell  suggests  that  community  song  leaders  will 
find  in  the  book  new  songs  which  people  will  enjoy 
singing. 

CAMP    SITE    GUIDE    AND    HI-WAY    MAP     Published    by 
United  States  Touring  Information  Bureau,  Water-  • 
loo,  Iowa.     Price,  50c 

An  invaluable  publication  for  the  motor  camper  is  this 
booklet  containing  a  list  of  the  camp  sites  open  to  tourists 
in  each  state,  with  information  regarding  facilities  and 
charges.  Other  useful  sections  include  suggestions  for 
motor  camping  equipment  and  regulations  for  the  use  of 
those  camping  in  national  parks.  In  the  back  of  the  book 
is  a  large  map  of  the  United  States  showing  camp  sites, 
main  auto  highways  and  main  connecting  highways. 

RECREATIONAL  GAMES  AND  PROGRAMS     Compiled  by  John 
Martin.    Published  by  Community  Service  of  Boston, 
Inc.,  739  Boylston  Street,  Boston.     Price,  50c 
Active  and  quiet  games  for  social  recreation,  musical 
games,    stunts,    playground    and    school    room    games — 
more    than    150    in    all— are    described    in    this    valuable 
booklet.     Suggestions  are  given  for  program  building  on 
the  basis  of  the  games  and  activities  suggested.     Direc- 
tions for  formation  figures  make  it  possible  for  the  leader 
to  handle  large  groups  of  players. 

THE  GYMNASIUM  DIRECTOR'S  POCKET  BOOK  1925     Com- 
piled by  W.  L.  Coop     Published  by  the  Narragansett 
Machine  Company,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
The    Narragansett    Machine    Company    has    recently 
issued  its  annual  booklet,  so  full  of  information  of  all 
kinds.     The  construction  of   swimming  pools,  measure- 
ments for  running  tracks,   layouts   for  games,   first  aid 
suggestions,  record  blanks,  care  of  apparatus  and  other 
facts  of  interest  to  the  physical  director  are  included  in 
this  convenient  and  practical  book.     Copies  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Narragansett  Machine  Company. 

BUSHELS  OF  FUN — Programs  for  Twenty-two  Socials, 
by  Harry  W.  Githens  Published  by  Missouri  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Union,  1228  Vermont  Street,  Quincy, 
Illinois.  Price,  $.50 

Programs  for  twenty-two  socials  appear  in  this  sugges- 
tive booklet.  Each  provides  a  full  evening's  entertain- 
ment adaptable  to  all  groups,  which  may  be  used  in  the 
church,  in  the  home  or  at  the  social  center. 

BASKETBALL  HINTS  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Paul  N. 
Swaffield.  Published  by  Athletic  Department  of  the 
Hood  Rubber  Products  Company,  Inc.,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts 

In  the  first  part  of  this  practical  booklet  very  definite 
suggestions  are  given  for  team  play,  signals  and  for  play- 
ing center,  forward  and  other  positions.  Forty  plays  by 
leading  coaches  are  not  only  described  but  are  shown  in 
diagram  form.  There  are  also  hints  for  keeping  in  condi- 
tion. Sportsmanship  is  stressed. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  APPARATUS — TUMBLING  AND  STUNTS. 

By  Wittich  and  Reuter.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 

and  Company,  New  York  City.     Price,  $2.00 

This  book  is  particularly  designed  for  the  use  of  the 

many  men  teachers  in  physical  education  who  have  little 

or  no  training  in  exercises  or  stunts  on  apparatus.     The 

directions  and  numerous  illustrations  given  will  be  found 

very  helpful  guides  to  such  teachers.    The  book  is  divided 


KELLOGG  SCHOOL 

OF 

PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

OROAD  field 
•*"*  for  young 
women,  offering  at- 
tractive positions. 
Qualified  directors 
of  physical  training 
in  big  demand. 
Three-year  diploma 
course  and  four- 
year  B.  S.  course 
both  including  sum- 
mer course  in  camp 
activities,  with 
training  in  all 
forms  of  physical 
exercise,  recreation  and  health  education. 
School  affiliated  with  famous  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium — superb  equipment  and  faculty 
of  specialists.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
individual  physical  development.  For  illus- 
trated catalogue,  address  Registrar. 

KELLOGG    SCHOOL    OF 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Battle  Creek  College 

Box  255  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Patented 


MURDOCK 

OUTDOOR  BUBBLE  FONT 

TN  the  last  analysis  the  vital 
*•  point  in  a  drinking  fountain 
is  '  dependable  water  service. 
Bronze,  brass  and  iron  are  used 
in  the  making  of  Murdock 
Bubble  Fonts  because  of  the 
superior  ability  of  these  metals 
to  withstand  exposure  and 
abuse.  The  only  drinking  foun- 
tain that  will  not  freeze  and 
burst. 

LASTS  A  LIFETIME 

For 
PLAYGROUNDS—  PARKS 


Write  for  Booklet  "What  An  Outdoor  Drinking 
Fountain  Should  Be." 

Also  other  types  of  Drinking  Fountains. 

The  Murdock  Mfg.  &  Supply  Co.. 

427    Plum   Street,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Makers  of  Outdoor  Water  Devices  Since  1853 


dBBb 


Wetomachek  Hockey 
and  Sports  Camp 

POWERS  LAKE,  WISCONSIN 

For    Women    Coaches,    Directors    of    Physical 

Education    and    Playground    Instructors. 

English   Coaching  methods  used   in   Hockey. 

Facilities  for  all  Land  and  Water  Sports. 

An  Ideal  Vacation. 

Registration  for  one,  two,  three  or  four  weeks. 

July  20th  to  August    15th. 

For  particulars  address  Camp  Secretary,  Dept.  45. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MANUAL  on  ORGANIZED  CAMPING 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association 

of  America 

Editor,  L.  H.  Weir 

The  Macmillan  Company 


A  practical  handbook  on  all  phases  of  organized  camping 
based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  camping  in  the  United 
States. 


May    be    purchased    from    the 
PLAYGROUND   AND    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 

315    Fourth  Avenue,    New   York,    N.    Y. 
Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  ($2.00) 


into  six  parts:     1.  Helpful  suggestions  for  the  instructor 

2.  Positions,    grasps    and    activities    on    the    apparatus 

3.  Fundamental   activities   on   the   apparatus    for   youths 
and  men    4.  Series  or  combinations   of  exercises  based 
upon    Part    III     5.  Tumbling,    matwork    and    stunts    6. 
Proficiency  aims 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LIBRARY  Issued  by  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  growth  of  the  adult  education  movement  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  British  Empire  and  other 
foreign  countries,  is  traced  in  this  report  of  the  American 
Library  Association  Commission  on  the  Library  and 
Adult  Education.  Sources  of  information  are  given 
under  each  subject  discussed,  and  the  function  of  the 
library  in  relation  to  the  movement  is  outlined. 

In  the  United  States,  the  report  points  out,  more  adult 
education  is  being  provided  than  is  generally  recognized, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  not  under  that  label.  Through 
university  extension  courses,  continuation  schools,  and 
through  the  educational  programs  of  such  groups  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  and  the  National  Grange,  thousands  of  adults 
are  being  reached.  The  report  also  tells  of  the  educa- 
tional work  being  carried  on  by  the  organized  labor 
movement,  and  of  such  cooperative  undertakings  by 
colleges  and  Labor  as  the  Bryn  Mawr  summer  school 
for  women  workers. 

SUMMARY  OF  A  STUDY  OF  THE  JUVENILE  DELINQUENT  IN 
OMAHA  by  T.  Earl  Sullenger  Published  by  the 
University  of  Omaha 

This  study  will  be  of  special  interest  to  recreation 
workers,  particularly  in  its  discussion  of  recreation  and 
delinquency.  Other  factors  discussed  in  their  relation 
to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Omaha  are  im- 
migration, the  home  and  religion. 

In  the  summary  of  the  conclusions  the  statement  is 
made  that  eighty-eight  out  of  every  hundred  children 
brought  before  the  courts  of  the  city  in  1922-23  lived 
one-half  mile  or  more  from  the  nearest  playground,  and 
that  85%  of  the  children  came  into  the  court  as  delin- 
quents as  the  result  of  some  act  arising  out  of  a  desire 
for  recreation. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  are  the  following: 

The  establishment  of  more  playgrounds,  well-equipped 
for  all  ages,  located  in  the  most  congested  and  poor  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  and  with  trained  leaders  to  supervise 
them. 

An  extension  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Wolf  Cubs,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  Girl  Reserves  and  other  organizations  into 
every  community  of  the  city  and  for  every  class  of 
boys  and  girls. 

The  establishment  of  more  community  houses  and 
recreation  centers,  with  competent  leaders. 

Use  of  the  school  playgrounds  all  the  year. 


Honor  Point  Awarding 

(Continued  from  page  700) 

Pins  (50  points),  16  girls  received  Silver  and  Blue 
Enamel  Pins  (75  points),  2  girls  received  Gold 
Pins  (100  points). 

A  program  consisting  of  community  singing, 
folk  dancing,  drills  and  pantomimes  followed  the 
awarding  and  was  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  candi- 
dates but  also  by  many  of  the  fathers  and  mothers. 

One  extreme  east  side  recreation  center  traveled 
to  the  extreme  west  side  to  the  Atkinson  Com- 
munity House  Center  and  was  represented  by  23 
mothers  and  72  girls. 
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Activity!!! 


The  child  demands  action — something  that  moves — something  to  hold  onto — some- 
thing to  push — something  to  ride  upon.  The  "Merry- Whirl"  Swing  provides  all  of 
these  for  children,  and  their  joy  is  complete  when  riding  on  it  or  holding  onto  the 
railing  and  running  around  the  platform,  jumping  on  and  off  as  the  swing  whirls. 

The  "Merry- Whirl"  Swing  is  the  bright  spot  in  playgrounds.  It  fills  the  need  of 
a  long  looked  for  pleasure  device  that  combines  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  plaything, 
by  giving  exercise  to  mind,  muscle,  and  imagination,  combined  with  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

The  "Merry- Whirl"  Swing  solves  a  big  part  of  the  problem  of  the  child's  enter- 
tainment and  development.  Wherever  installed,  it  instantly  becomes  the  favorite  of 
children  who  daily  enjoy  playing  various  games  their  imagination  inspires. 

The  "Merry-Whirl"  Swing  represents  an  advance  in  playground  equipment  that  is 
as  logical  as  it  is  needed.  Filling  the  demand  for  a  perfect  toy,  as  it  may  be  termed,  it 
takes  its  place  as  a  standard  piece  of  public  playground  apparatus ;  sturdy  in  construc- 
tion, easily  installed,  and  easily  dismantled  for  storage  in  winter,  if  desired. 

NO  PLAYGROUND  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  A  "MERRY-WHIRL"  SWING 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

THE  MERRY-WHIRL  SWING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

110  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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MAGAZINES. RECEIVED 


JUST  ONE  ROUND  OF  JOY 

ON  OUR 

BALL-BEARING  FLYING  SWING 


Did  You  Ever 

have  the  THRILL  of 
FLYING? 

These  children  are 
getting  wonderful 
EXERCISE  and  a 

SAFE  THRILL. 

It  gives  them  the 
sensation  of  flying 
through  space  by  Re- 
volving and  Teeter- 
ing. 

This  is  only  one  of 
our  many  pieces  of 
apparatus  for  the 
PLAYGROUND. 


Mail  a  Post -card  today  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

PATTERSON -WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO.,    SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Magazines   and    Pamphlets 
Recently  Received 

Containing  Articles  of  Interest  to   Recreation   Workers 
and   Officials 
MAGAZINES 
Mind  and  Body.    Vol.  31.    No.  333 

U.  S.  Army  Physical  Efficiency  Tests 

By  William  A.  Stecher 
Water  Play  and  Pageants  Help  Swimming  Grow 

By  W.  E.  Longfellow 
City  Manager  Magazine.     January,   1925 
Hills  and  Dales  Park 

An  article  regarding  the  two  golf  courses  main- 
tained by  the  City  of  Dayton  in  Hills  and  Dales 
Park 
The  Red  Cross  Courier.    January,  1925 

Some  Aspects  of  Community  Organization 

By  T.  Earl  Sullenger 
Athletic  Journal.    January,  1925 

The    Organization    and    Administration    of    Winter 
Sports 

By  George  W.  Martin 
The  Survey.    January  1,  1925 

A  Playhouse  of  Wide  Interests — the  Neighborhood 

Playhouse  in  New  York  City 
The  American  Girl.    January,  1925 
Make  Your  Hikes  Unusual 

By  Ilsien  N.  Gaylord 
Use  the  Swimming  Pools  All  Winter 

By  W.  E.  Longfellow 
Winter  Sports  in  Girls'  Colleges 

By  Constance  M.  Hallock 

Peabody  Journal  of  Education.     November,  1924 
Motivation  of   Physical  Education 

Bergoth   Sand 
American  Physical  Education  Review.    January,  1925 


Physical  Education  at  New  Jersey  State  Hospital 

By  Edith  Strickland  Moodie 
Recreation  with  the  Feeble  Minded 

By  E.  R.  Johnstone 
Dodge  Bat  Ball  Rules 
Pass  Ball  Rules 
Narcissa  and  the  Hunter — A  Water  Ballet 

By  Olive  McCormick 
Physical  Training.     February,  1925 
Story  of  the  Eighth  Olympiad 

By  Jess  T.  Hopkins 

Child  Welfare  Magazine.     February,  1925 
Winter  Play  for  Health 

By  Mabel  Travis  Wood 
Neighborhood  Recreation 

By  G.  E.  Bickford 
The  Red  Cross  Courier.     February  2,  1925 

Sports   and   Games    Hasten  Cure  of   Disabled    Men 

at  Resthaven 
Scranton    Chamber    of    Commerce    Journal.     December, 

1924 

Our  Municipal  Recreation  System — A  County  Asset 
By  Frank  E.   Sutch 

PAMPHLETS 

Bushels  of  Fun — Programs   for   Twenty-two  Socials 
By  Harry  W.  Githens 

Published     by     the     Missouri     Christian     Endeavor 
Union,  1228  Vermont  St.,  Quincy,  111.     Price,  50c 
Report  of  Progress  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Recrea- 
tion and  Athletics,  Chicago,  111.,  1924 
Report  of   the   Americaniaztion    Bureau   of   the    Service 
Citizens  of  Delaware,  1923-1924 
Published  by  the  Service  Citizens  of  Delaware,  835 

Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Music  Memory  Contest 
By  John  W.  Beattie 

Suggested   outline   of   work    for    elementary,    junior 
high,  senior  high  and  adult  contests  in  Michigan 
Published    by    the    State    Superintendent    of    Public 
Instruction,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XVIII 


ADMINISTRATION 

Month         Year     Page 

Advisory  Recreation  Council,  The 

Problem   Column September     1924      373 

Closer  Correlation  of  the  Work  of 
Private  Agencies,  Lee  F.  Hanmer   July  1924      245 

Finance  Problems  of  Public  Ser- 
vice in  General  and  of  Park 
and  Recreation  Service  in  Par-  s-«»fe*«pr 
ticular,  Theodore  Wirth July  "  1924 

Financing  Community  Recreation    June  1924 


Recreation  Publicity   September     1924 


ATHLETICS 


1924 
1924 
1924 


1924 
1925 
1924 
1924 


All   Girls'   Baltimore  News  Meet,  October 

Amateur  Athletics  August 

"Amateur  Athletics   Always"....  November 
American    Boy's    Commonwealth, 

Joseph    Berman    December 

Athletic  Field  Unites  Twenty- 
two  Organizations  August 

Basketball  for  Girls   February 

College    Athletics    August 

French    Sportsmanship    September 

Girls'  Municipal  Bowling  League, 

Dorothea  Nelson   October 

Judge     Landis     Endorses     Junior 

Baseball    Tournament    November 

Olympic   Results    September 

Outdoor   Athletics  at  Night August 

Physical  Efficiency  Tests   September 

State  Letter  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, A  May 

Women's   Second   Annual    Indoor 

Meet,  Lottie  A.  McDermott...  October 

CAMPING,  HIKING  AND  NATURE  ACTIVITIES 

Camp  Wasaquam  —  Highland 
Park,  Michigan,  Recreation 
Camp  August  1924 

Contribution  of  Organized  Sum- 
mer Camps  to  American  Educa- 
tion, The,  George  L.  Meylan..  July 

Courtesy     of     the     Camp,     The, 

Frederick  V.  Coville    July 

•Detroit's  Community  Fund  Makes 

Possible  Many  Outings   August 

Nature     Study     through     Nature 

Games June 


1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


BOOK    REVIEWS 

Amateur      Circus      Life,      Ernest 

Batch December 

American    Municipal   Year   Book, 

The,    Published    by    American 

City  Magazine   September 

American    School    Toys,    Charles 

A.  Kunou   February 

And  Who   Is  My  Neighbor? February 

Athletics   for  Women,   Dr.   J.   F. 

Rogers    September 

Bibliographies,  George  B.  Affleck    April 
1 


1925 
1925 

1924 
1924 


\ 

220 
173 
366 


429 
303 
490 


1924      546 


298 
646 
302 
369 


1924      431 


469 
369 
299 
367 


1924      102 


1924      430 


294 


1924      237 


1924      223 


1924      296 


1924      143 


1924      554 


1924      382 


668 
669 

384 
58 


Building  Strong  Bodies,  Woods 
Hutchinson,  A.M.,  M.D 

Child  Health  Program  for  Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations  and 
Women's  Clubs,  Lucy  Wood 
Collier  

Children  from  Many  Lands 

Christmas  and  New  Year  Songs. 
Compiled  by  Florence  H. 
Botsford  

Church  and  Community  Recrea- 
tion, A.  B.  Wegener  

Church  and  Sunday  School 
Handicraft  for  Boys,  A.  Neely 
Hall  . 


Clog     and     Character 
Helen   Frost    . 


Dances, 


Competition  as  a  Factor  in  Moral 
Education,  William  Stecher  . . . 

Continued  Need  for  Teachers  of 
Child  Health.  The,  Division  of 
Physical  Education  and  School 
Hygiene  

Cooperative  Education  Associa- 
tion of  Virginia.  The,  Bulletin 
1923,  No.  53,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation   

Costuming  a  Play — Inter-Theatre 

Arts    Handbook,    Elizabeth    B. 

Grimball  and  Rhea  Wells 

Creative  Music  for  Children,  Mrs. 

Sat  is  N.  Coleman  

Dennison  Instruction  Book 

Diving  and  Swimming  Book,  The, 

George  H.  Corsan,  Sr 

Dolly  and  Her  Dresses  —  The 

Betsey  Bobbett  Series 

Educational  Games  for  Elemen- 
tary and  Junior  High  Schools, 

John  A.  Martin  

Every  Girl's  Health,  Jane  Bellows 
Everyday  Civics  —  Community, 

State  and  National,  Charles  E. 

Finch  

Field  and  Laboratory  Guide  in 

Physical     Nature   -  Study,      A, 

Elliot  R.  Downing  

Friend  at  Court,  A,  Leon  Stern 

and  Elizabeth  Stern  

Galahad — A  Pageant  of  the  Holy 

Grail,  Linwood  Taft,  Ph.D... 
Games  and  Other  Devices  for 

Improving  Pupils'  English,   W. 

W.  Charters  and  Harry  G.  Paul 
Games  and  Recreational  Methods 

for   Clubs,    Camps  and   Scouts, 

Charles  F.  Smith  . , 


Month 
July 

September 
September 

February 
November 

May 

January 

February 

June 
June 


Year  Page 

1924  254 

1924  383 

1924  382 

1925  670 
1924  502 

1924  127 

1925  614 
1925  668 

1924  185 

1924  187 


February   1925   669 


November 
September 

November 
September 


August 
June 


June 


1924  499 

1924  383 

1924  501 

1924  386 

1924  322 

1924  188 

1924  187 


April  1924        58 

November 


Games,  Contests  and  Relays,  S.  C. 

Staley    November 

Gcni«s   of   America,    The,   Stuart 

P.   Sherman    June 

Golf   Guide.      Spalding's   Athletic 

Library  No.  3  R December 


1924  502 

1924  502 

1924  186 

1924  556 


Good  Citizenship  Through 
Storytelling,  Mildred  P.  Forbes 

Graded  Recreation  and  Social 
Hygiene,  Joseph  Lee  

Handcraft  Book.  Prepared  by  the 
Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  

Health   Education    

Health  Training  i  n  Schools, 
Theresa  Dansdill  

Home  Music  and  Home  Play. 
Publication  No.  6,  Better 
Homes  in  America  

Home-Made  Games  and  Game 
Equipment,  A.  Neely  Hall 

How  to  be  an  Athlete,  Hammette 
and  Lundgren  

International  Year  Book  of  Child 
Care  and  Protection,  The  .... 

Little  Robin  Stay-Behind,  Kath- 
erine  Lee  Bates  

Machine  Drawing  Problems,  Berg 
and  Elleson  

Magic  Lanterns,   Louise  Sounders 

Manual  on  Organized  Camping. 
Prepared  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica   

Manual  of  Physical  Education, 
State  Board  of  Education,  State 
of  West  Virginia  

Mary  Gay  Stories,  Stella  Boothe 
and  Olive  Carter  

Miniature  Air  Craft  Fliers,  Book 
1  

Motion  Pictures  for  Community 
Needs,  Gladys  and  Henry  Boll- 
man  

Motor  Ability  Tests,  American 
Physical  Education  Association. 

Municipal  and  School  Play- 
grounds and  Their  Management, 
J.  F.  Rogers  

Music  Manual  for  Rural  Schools. 
Educational  Department,  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Company... 

My  Health  Book,  American  Child 
Health  Association  

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation Foot  Ball  Rules  1924. 
Spalding's  Athletic  Library  No. 
200R  

National  Park  Service,  The, 
Jenks  Cameron  

New  Physical  Education  Syllabus, 
A,  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Virginia  

New  Roads  to  Childhood,  Annie 
Carroll  Moore  

New  Song  Plays  to  Old  Tunes, 
arranged  by  Mary  Wollaston 
Wood  

Official  Athletic  Almanac  for 
1924.  Spalding's  Athletic  Li- 
brary No.  1  R  

Official  Handbook  of  the  Nation- 
al Committee  on  Women's 
Athletks  1924-25  . 
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July 

February 


November 
November 


Year  Page 

1924  254- 

1925  669 


1924      501 
1924      502 


September    1924      383 


September 

July 

November 

November 

July 

December 
September 

April 


1924  385 

1924  254 

1924  501 

1924  502 

1924  254 

1924  556 

1924  386 

1924  56 


July 
January 

May 

September 
July 

December 
June 

January 
May 

June 
June 
December 


1925 
1924 
1924 

1924 
1925 


1924 
1924 


Official     Soccer-Football      Guide. 

Spalding's  Athletic  Library   . . .    May 
Old     Tunes,     New     Rimes     and 

Games,   Mari  R.  Hofer   December 

Pageantry  for  Iowa  Communities, 

George  O.  Hurley  July 

Parody  Sport  Book,  A,   Happy..    April 
2 


669 
127 
501 

254 
614 


1924       127 


385 

254 


1924  556 

1924  185 

1925  614 
1924  127 

1924  185 

1924  187 

1924  554 

1924  127 

1924^  555 

1924  254 

1924  58 


December      1924      555 


Month         Year    Page 

Peeps  at  English  Folk  Dances, 

Violet  Alford  May  1924  127 

Physical  Education  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Bulletin  of  the 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Extension  Division  November  1924  501 

Physical  Training  Lessons, 
William  A.  Stecher  September  1924  384 

Physiology  of  Exercise,  The, 
James  Huff  McCurdy,  M.D., 
M.P.E December  1924  554 

Play  Production  for  the  Country 

Theatre,  A.  M.  Drummond  . . .  November  1924  500 

Problems  of  Child  Labor,  George 
B.  Mangold,  Ph.D June  1924  186 

Program  of  Sportsmanship  Edu- 
cation, The,  S.  C.  Staley  December  1924  554 

Progressive  Education,  Education 

Society,  Washington,  D.  C September  1924  382 

Recreation  Bulletin  No.  4,  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provements Association,  Salt 
Lake  City  January  1925  614 

Religious  Education  of  Protes- 
tants in  an  American  Common- 
wealth, The,  Walter  S.  Athearn  June  1924  187 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Dance 
Hall  Committee  of  The  Wom- 
en's City  Club  and  the  City 
Recreation  Committee,  Maria 
Ward  Lambin  

Report  of  the  Public  Dance  Hall 
Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Center  of  the  California  Civic 
League  of  Women  Voters, 
Maria  Lambin  ......  September  1924  384 

Roads  to  Social  Peace,  Edward 
Alsworth  Ross,  Ph.D.,  LL.D...  December  1924  554 

Rural  Planning — The  Social  As- 
pects of  Recreation  Places,  Far- 
mers' Bulletin  No.  1388  June  1924  185 

Safety  First  for  School  and  Home, 
Harriet  E.  Beard  September  1924  382 

Safety  Manual  for  Playground 

and  Camp  Instructors  September  1924  384 

Sanitation  of  Bath  Houses,  The, 

William  Paul  Gerhard  September  1924  383 

Selected  List  of  Poetry  and  Stories 
for  Children  in  Kindergarten, 
First  and  Second  Grades  May  1924  127 

Shop  Problems,  Toys  Series  No. 
12.  Published  by  Manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  111 January  1925  614 

Simple  Family,  The,  (For  teach- 
ing safety  habits) .  A  set  of 
eight  posters,  National  Safety 
Council February  1925  670 

Skiing,   Ornuff  Poulsen    February       1925      669" 

Slavic  Folk  Dances,  compiled  by 

Marjorie  Crane  Geary  May  1924  127 

So  Big,  Edna  Ferber  June  1924       185 

Social  Problems  and  Social  Policy, 
edited  with  an  introduction  by 
James  Ford,  Ph.  D June  1924  187 

Spalding's  Official  Baseball  Rec- 
ord, edited  by  John  B.  Foster. 
Compiled  by  Charles  D.  White  June  1924  188 

Springtime — A  May  Day  Pag- 
eant, Catherine  Snodgrass  August  1924  322 

St.  Louis  Church  Survey,  H. 

Paul  Douglass  February  1925  670 

Stories  of  Famous  Women,  Grace 

Humphrey  February  1925  670 

Suggestions  for  a  Physical  Educa- 
tion Program  for  Small  Sec- 
ondary Schools  June  1924  187 


Suggestions     for    a     Program    of 
Health    Teaching    in    the    High 

School     

Taxpaying  as  a  Lesson  in  Citizen- 
ship, Macy  Campbell  

Ten  Minutes  by  the  Clock,  Alice 

C.  D.  Riley 

Ten  Recreational  Parties,  Helen 
Durham  

Ten  Timely  Dances,  Helen  Dur- 
ham and  Janet  Lane  

Tennis  Annual  1924.  Spalding's 
Athletic  Library  No.  57  R  ... 

Training  Course  in  United  States 
Citizenship,  Educational  De- 
partment, American  Sentinel 
Citizenship  Foundation  

Tree  of  Memory — An  Armistice 
Day  Pageant,  Grace  C.  Moses 

Twice  55  Games  with  Music. 
Edited  by  Peter  W.  Dykema... 

Two  Water  Pageants,  Lucy  South 
Proudfoot  

Victrola  in  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Play,  The,  Ed- 
ucation Department  of  the  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  Company 

Water  Supply  for  Swimming 
Pools,  The  

Wisconsin  Reading  Circle  Annu- 
al, issued  by  the  State  Reading 
Circle  Board  

World's  Best  Conundrums  and 
Riddles  of  All  Ages,  The,  J. 
Gilchrist  Lawson  

Why  and  How  of  Group  Dis- 
cussion, The,  Harrison  Socket 
Elliott  

Year  Book  1924-25 — National 
Story  Tellers'  League 

Year  Book  New  York  State  Pub- 
lic High  School  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation 1924-25  

New  Vacation  Camp  for  Girls, 
Beatrice  S.  Moses  

Overnight  Camp,  An,  John  C. 
Henderson  

Protect  our  Forests  

Save  the  Wild  Flowers,  Dr.  P.  L. 
Richer  

Scientific,  Economic,  and  Recrea- 
tional Values  of  Wild  Life,  Dr. 
John  C.  Merriam  . 


Month         Year    Page 


April 

April 

August 

July 

July 

August 

February 
November 
November 
August 


1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 

1925 
1924 
1924 
1924 

1924 
1925 


January 
November 

February 
September 

June 
August 

July 
July 


1925 
1924 

1925 
1924 

1924 
1924 

1924 
1924 


CHURCH   AND   RECREATION 

Church    Playground    Center,     A, 

Agnes  B.  Holmes  June 

Community  Athletics  from  the 

Standpoint  of  the  Church,  Rev. 

E.  W.  Huckel  June 

Getting  Results  in  the  Local 

Church  May 

How  Recreation  Grew  in  One 

Church  May 

Problem  of  Recreation,  The  ....  May 
Recommendation  on.  Recreation 

by   Conference   of  City  Pastors    May 

CITIZENSHIP 

Citizenship    through    the    Schools    August 
Citizenship    Values    of    Outdoor 
Recreation,    M.    C.   Brumbaugh    July 

Friendly  Town,  A   October 

3 


58 
58 
322 
254 
254 
322 

670 
500 
499 
322 

254 
614 


December  1924   555 


December  1924   555 


614 
501 

669 

372 

142 
307 

207 
203 


1924  153 

1924  154 

1924  107 

1924  108 

1924  106 

1924  108 

1924  295 

1924  227 

1924  413 


Month         Year    Page 

Helping  a  Community  of  For- 
eign Born  Citizens  to  Organize 
Its  Leisure  Time  October  1924  414 

International  Neighbors'  Festival.    February       1925      648 

Practical  Programs  for  Our  Pro- 
spective Citizens September  1924  350 

COMMUNITY  BUILDINGS  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
RECREATION  CENTERS 

Community  Center  Booster  Has 
His  Say,  A  

Community  Center  Notes   

Fire  House  Becomes  a  Social  Cen- 
ter, A  

From  Mosque  to  Social  Center, 
Nina  B.  Lamkin  

Helping  a  Neighborhood  to  Play, 
Mrs.  Edsel  B.  Ford  

How  the  Branford  Community 
House  Got  Its  Start,  W.  E. 
Mumford  

School  as  a  Neighborhood  Recrea- 
tion Center,  The  

Spring  Lake's  Memorial  Com- 
munty  House,  Adelaide  B. 
Heilner  . 


Using  Armories  for  Recreation... 


October 
February 

August 
October 

May 

October 

November 

January 
August 


1924  416 

1925  656 

1924  301 

1924  394 

1924  93 

1924  407 

1924  487 

1925  571 
1924  302 


COMMUNITY  Music 

Community  Music    January 

Community  Music    February 

International   Music   Festival,    An  October 

Music  Week  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin    October 

Symphony  Orchestra  of  Rochester, 

The,  C.  W.  Curtis October 

Success  of  Music  Week  Eclipses 

Committee's  Expectations October 

Ventura  County,  Eisteddfod,  Me.  October 

CONVENTION  NEWS 

American  Country  Life  Associa- 
tion    February 

Annual  Conference  of  the  Calif- 
ornia Social  Agencies  September 

At  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing   August 

Connecticut  Conference  of  Social 
Work  September 

Conference  of  Playground  Work- 
ers of  New  England  September 

Delegates  Attending  National 
Conference  on  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion    July 

Eastern  District  Convention  of 
the  American  Physical  Educa- 
tion Association  June 

Eleventh  Recreation  Congress, 

The,  Weaver  Pangburn  December 

Fourteenth  Annual  Conference, 
National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments    November 

International  Labor  Bureau  Con- 
ference    September 

International  Student  Volunteer 
Convention  August 

List  of  Committees  and  Chair- 
men, National  Conference  on 
Outdoor  Recreation  July 

Midwest  Conference,  Ernest  W. 
Johnson  August 


1925  591 

1925  654 

1924  420 

1924  423 

1924  418 

1924  421 

1924  422 


1925  661 

1924  375 

1924  310 

1924  374 

1924  375 

1924  250 

1924  176 

1924  516 

1924  4% 

1924  374 

1924  312 

1924  248 

1924  318 


Month         Year    Page 

Music  Supervisor's  National  Con- 
ference    August  1924  319 

National    Association    of    Jewish 

Community   Center   Secretaries.    November     1924      497 

National  Institute  of  Social  Sci- 
ences    August  1924  311 

National  Social  Hygiene  Confer- 
ence    August  1924  315 

Opinions  from  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee, National  Conference  on 
Outdoor  Recreation  July  1924  197 

Oregon  State  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work August  1924  321 

Participating  Organizations  at  the 
National  Conference  on  Out- 
door Recreation  July  1924  249 

Perpetuating  the  National  Spirit, 
Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  . . .  July  1924  195 

Recreation  Commissioners  of  New 

England     August         1924      314 

Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Recrea- 
t  i  o  n  Executives,  Recreation 
Congress,  Atlantic  City,  Oct., 
1924  December  1924  518 

Report  on  the  President's  Nation- 
a  1  Conference  o  n  Outdoor 
Recreation  July  1924  200 

Resolutions  from  the  Eleventh 
Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey  February  1925  652 

Rotary  Boys'  Work  Conference..    February       1925      661 

Sixteenth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  September  1924  375 

Summary   of  Resolutions  Adopt-  -•        ', 

ed  by  President's  National  Con- 
ference on   Outdoor   Recreation    July  1924      247 

With  the  Superintendents  of  Rec- 
reation at  the  Recreation  Con- 
gress, Springfield,  111 June  1924  399 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 

Nature  Play  in  Sand   August         1924      293 

Sand  Box  Contests  for  Play- 
grounds, A.  E.  Cay  .-...  August  1924  292 

Suggestions  for  an  Industrial  Ex- 
hibit    August  1924  291 

DRAMATIC  ACTIVITIES 

As  It  Seems  to  an  Outsider November    1924      479 

Community  Arts  Association  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  The, 
Hamilton  MacFadden  December  1924  530 

Community  Drama    December      1924      535 

Children's  Matinees    lanuary        1925      570 

Dramatics  as  a  Sport   November    1924      480 

Effect  of  the  New  Stagecraft  on 
Amateur  Dramatics,  The  

Folk-Play  Making  in  Dakota  and 
in  Carolina,  Professor  Frederick 
H.  Koch  

Giving  a  Pageant,  Reeves  B.  Har- 
ris    February  1925  659 

How  Lodi  Did  It    November    1924      467 

Lighting  for  Amateur  Produc- 
tions,, Mabel  F.  Hobbs  

Saturday    Matinees    in    Highland 

Park,   Michigan    November     1924      481 

Suggested  Christmas  Plays   November     1924      493 

Suggestions  for  a  Playground 
Festival 

Taking  Drama  into  the  Neigh- 
borhood    January  1925  611 

Threshold  Playhouse,  The June  1924      142 


October        1924      425 


January        1925      599 


January        1925       604 


August         1924      288 


GAMES 

Month  Year  Page 

Favorite  Games   August  1924  304 

Game  Demonstration   September  1924  368 

Long  Ball  as  Played  in  the  West 

Parks February  1925  655 

Popularity  of  Certain  Games,  The    August  1924  308 

HEALTH  ACTIVITIES 

Health     Demonstration     on     the 

Playground,  A  May  1924      103 

Health    Values,     Charles    M  . 

DeForest    September    1924      349 

HOME   RECREATION 

Home    and    Community    Play 

Week,  A  August  1924  306 

Home  Play,  Edna  G.  Meeker  . . .  May  1924  97 

Home  Recreation  January  1925  566 

Play  and  Playthings  February  1925  662 

Port  Chester  Mothers  Learn  the 

Science  of  Play,   Mabel   Travis 

Wood  September  1924  361 

Recreation  in  the  Home  May  1924  101 

INDUSTRIAL  RECREATION 


How  the  Industrial  League  Start- 
ed in  Pontiac,  Michigan  

Industrial  Play  Program,   An,    .  . 

Industrial  Recreation    

Industrial  Recreation,  John  M. 
Glenn  

Recreation  and  a  Lumber  Mill 
Town,  Corinne  Fonde 

Recreation  and  Industry,  Al 
Toivers  

Summer  Playground  in  an  Indus-, 
trial  Town,  A,  Margaret  Allen 
Huff  . 


September  1924  347 

September  1924  347 

September  1924  337 

September  1924  337 

October  1924  411 

September  1924  335 

September  1924  340 


LAYOUT  AND  EQUIPMENT   OF  PLAY  AREAS 

Inexpensive     Hard     Surface    Play 

Court,  An  January  1925  601 

Inner-Court  Playground,  An,  R. 

K.  Atkinson  September  1924  359 

Playground  Equipment  Earned  by 

the  Daily  Work  of  the  Pupils, 

Alice  L.  Holland  December  1924  549 

Recreational  Problems  in  City 

Planning    September    1924      363 

LEADERSHIP 

Developing    Recreational    Leader- 
ship in  Highland  Park   December  1924  546 

Dynamic     Leadership     the     Need, 

Edward  T.  Hartman   February  1925  661 

Kind    of    Play    Leadership    Need- 
ed,  The   August  1924  282 

Leaders  in  Recreation   September  1924  376 

Leaders  in  the  Recreation  Movement: 

C.  E.  Brewer   June  1924  136 

P.  V.  Gahan    October  1924  393 

F.  R.  McNinch    November  1924  464 

Dorothy  Enderis November  1924  464 

Chester  Geppert  Marsh   . . .  December  1924  538 

Corinne   Fonde    January  1925  582 

Eva  Whiting  White   February  1925  624 

Leadership — What  a  Superintend- 
ent    of     Recreation     Needs     to 

Know,   Chester   Geppert  Marsh  December  1924  528 


Month         Year    Page 

Opportunity    of    the     Recreation 

Executive,  The  September  1924  365 

Pupil  Play  Leaders,  R.  C.  Oliver  September  1924  355 
What  to  Do  Without  Facilities, 

Charles   H.   English    December      1924      514 

LEAGUES,  TOURNAMENTS  AND  CONTESTS 

Establishment  of  Official  Nation- 
al Horseshoe  Pitching  Records, 
The,  B.  G.  Leighton  December  1924  550 

Horseshoe  Pitching,  James  C. 
Ray  August  1924  295 

Horseshoe  Pitching  in  Flint, 
Michigan  December  1924  551 

Marble  Tournaments   November     1924      491 

What  About  National  Marble 

Tournaments?  October  1924  438 

LEGISLATION 

Legislation  for  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Spaces,  Edward  M.  Bassett  January  1925  574 

Referendum  Added  to  New  York 

Recreation  Law  August  1924  296 

Year  of  Accomplishment  in  Rhode 
Island  Recreation,  A,  Arthur 
.  Leland  November  1924  465 

MISCELLANEOUS 


1925      650 
1924      111 


After  Forty  Get  a  Hobby   February 

Again  the  Youth  Movement   ....    May 

Aiding  in  the  Physical  Educa- 
tion Program  

Battle  Creek  Head  Endorses  Play 
Movement  

Birds  and  Man,  Frank  M.  Chap- 
man   

Call  from  the  American  Olympic 
Committee,  A  

Call  of  the  Playground,  The, 
Ada  Stewart  Shelton  

City  Playground  League  Cele- 
brates Its  Sixteenth  Birthday.. 

Control  of  Public  Dance  Halls 
through  Public  Recreation  .... 

Critical  Situation  of  American 
Game,  The,  William  T.  Horn- 
day  July  1924  210 

Day  in  Romance-Land,  A,  Emo- 

genc  Stoddard  Colman  August  1924  287 

Do  Boys  of  12  to  18  Use  Play- 
grounds?    August  1924  301 

Dudley  Allen  Sargent    September     1924      351 

Educational  Value  of  Museums 
in  National  Parks,  The,  Chaun- 
cey  J.  Hamlin  July  1924  243 

Elwood  S.  Brown May  1924       102 

For  the  Caddies August         1924      300 

For  the  Crippled  Children  of  Cin- 
cinnati    September  1924  371 

Former  Religious  Attitude  toward 
Play,  A  October  1924  399 

Good  Sportsmanship,  A.  B. 

Wegener  August  1924  299 

Is  Economy  Economical?    December      1924      545 

Movie  University,  A,  Henry  S. 

Curtis,  Ph.  D November  1924  482 

Mrs.  Milton  P.  Higgins   February       1925       647 

"New  Addition"  Playgrounds  in 
Houston,  Texas,  Corinne  Fonde 

Outlines  of  a  National  Outdoor 
Recreational  Policy  with  Spec- 
ial Reference  to  the  Work  of 
Federal  Agents,  Barrington 
Moore  July  1924  216 


January        1925       581 


Pollution  of  Waters  as  a  Menace 
to  Wild  Life  and  Public  Recre- 
ation, John  H.  Small  

Recreation  an  Important  Part  of 
the  Program  

Recreation  or  Re-Creation,  Claud- 
ia Wannamaker  

Responsibility  of  the  Public  Offi- 
cial for  Initiating  Community 
Recreation,  The,  George  R. 
Lunn 

Spur    Road    to    Community    Flat 

Timpanogos  Cave  National  Mon- 
ument   

Tire  Trouble !    

What  are  the  Principles  which 
must  be  considered  to  form  any 
Standards  for  the  Evaluation  of 
Recreational  Activities?  (Prob- 
lem Column)  

What  High  School  Pupils  Do  for 
Recreation  Outside  of  School, 
T.  Earl  Sullenger,  M.A 

Winston-Salem's  Memorial  Aud- 
itorium   

Ye  Towne  Gossip,  K.C.B.,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  System  Train 
Order  No.  1028  . 


Month         Year    Page 


July 

January 

November 


August 
December 

November 
August 


May 

November 
September 


1924 
1925 
1924 


1924 
1924 

1924 
1924 


1924 
1924 


212 
586 
461 


277 
543 

485 
295 


1924      114 


478 
371 


October        1924      399 


NEED  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  PLAY 

Call  of  Adventure,  The   June  1924      156 

Constructive  and  Cooperative 
Recreation,  Warren  H.  Manning  July  1924  233 

Elements  of  a  Federal  Recreation 
Policy,  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt July  1924  225 

Extract  from  "As  I  Like  It", 

William  Lyon  Phelps  October  1924  395 

Extracts  from  "The  American 

Malady",  Langdon  Mitchell  ...  May  1924  85 

"How  to  be  Free  and  Happy"...    November    1924      486 

Importance  of  Doing  Things  Bad- 
ly, The,  /.  A.  Williams  July  1924  253 

Industry  and  Leisure  Time, 
James  Mullenbach  September  1924  333 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Recrea- 
tion, Eugene  T.  Lies November  1924  457 

Leaden-Eyed,  The,  Vachel  Lind- 
say   May  1924  92 

National  Recreation  Opportun- 
ities, Calvin  Coolidge  July  1924  193 

Near  East  Children  Need  Play   . .    February      1925      649 

New  Dreams February      1925      658 

Objectives  in  Community  Recrea- 
tion, John  H.  Finley,  LL.D. . . 

Olympic  Games  and  the  Amer- 
ican Playground,  The,  Gustav- 
us  T.  Kirby  December  1924  537 

Organized    Labor   and    Recreation    May  1924       124 

Outdoor  Recreation  as  a  Factor 

in  Child  Welfare,  Ethel  Perrin  July  1924  240 

Play  and  Juvenile  Delinquency, 

Robert  E.  Park,  Litt.D May  1924  95 

"Playing  the  Game"    May  1924       105 

Power  and  Culture,  Joseph  K. 
Hart  June  1924  137 

Public  Playgrounds  versus  High- 
way Perils,  Abbie  L.  Jenkins  June  1924  155 

Recreation  and  International  Good 
Will  a  Practical  Demonstration, 
George  J.  Fisher,  M.D 

Recreation  and  the  Labor  Move- 
ment,    February  1925  649 

South  End  Almanac,  The   May  1924       112 

Study  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  A    May  1924       111 


December     1924      524 


January        1925      583 


Month         Year    Page 

To   Prevent    Physical    and    Moral 
Ruin    October         1924      417 

World       Need       for       Recreation 
,   Leadership),     The,     Robert     A. 
Woods January         1925      587 


PARK  DEVELOPMENTS 

"Dreamers  Gift  to  the  City  of 
Steel,  The" January  1925  603 

Forest  Recreation — A  Forest  Prod- 
uct, Franklin  Moon  July  1924  218 

Major  Possibilities  of  National 
Cooperation  in  Promotion  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  Will  O. 
Doolittle  July  1924  224 

National  Provision  for  the  En- 
joyment of  Our  Scenic  Re- 
sources, Henry  V.  Hubbard  . . .  July  1924 

New  Parks  in  Pendleton,  Oregon.    May  1924 

Parks  and  Playgrounds  in  the 
West  December  1924  544 

Place  of  State  and  Inter-State 
Parks  in  a  National  Recreation 
Policy,  Major  Wm.  A.  Welch.  July  1924  230 

Relation  of  Wild  Life  to  Recre- 
ation in  Forests  and  Parks,  The, 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Adams  July  1924  208 

Scenic  Resources  of  the  United 
States,  The,  Robert  Sterling 
Yard  July  1924  214 

Town  Forests,  Horn's  A.  Reynolds   July  1924      234 

PLAY  PROGRAMS 


Block   Playgrounds   in   Newark.  . 

December 

1924 

547 

Chart  showing  Activities  of  Mon- 

roe,      Michigan,       Community 

Service  Activities  

June 

1924 

148 

Classification     of    Recreative    Ac- 

tivities   

February 

1925 

656 

Energies  of  Girls,  The,  Elizabeth 

Kemper  Adams  

February 

1925 

6S9 

English    Folk    Dances    as    Recrea- 

tion, Leonora  R.  Martin    

October 

1924 

424 

Program     of     Fall     and     Winter 

Storytelling,    A,    Elizabeth    H. 

Hanley    

October 

1924 

427 

Practical    Suggestions    to    Recrea- 

tion Workers,  Genevieve  Turn- 

er Holman  

November 

1924 

489 

Recreation  Life  for  Girls,   Lillian 

Schoedler    

February 

1925 

635 

Recreational  Activities  for  Girls  — 

Other   than   Physical,   Lester  F. 

Scott   

February 

1925 

643 

Some  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Ac- 

tivities   

August 

1924 

303 

Story    of    the    Frenchtown    Club, 

The,  Professor  Harry  R.  Lewis 

October 

1924 

412 

Street     and     Vacant     Lot     Play, 

Genevieve  Turner  Holman   .... 

June 

1924 

162 

Team    Play     and    the     American 

Girl,  Ruth  M.  Findlay   

October 

1924 

428 

""/^What  "  Constitutes    an     Adequate 

/          Recreation   Life    

February 

1925 

625 

For     the     Child     under     Eight 

Years,  Luella  A.  Palmer  

625 
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For  the  Boy  Eight  to  Twelve, 
Twelve  to  Seventeen,  Seven- 
teen to  Twenty -five,  Lome 
Barclay  

For  the  Girl  Eight  to  Twelve, 
Twelve  to  Seventeen,  Seven- 
teen to  Twenty-five,  Era 
Betzner 

For  Young  Men  and  Women, 
John  Bradford 

For  the  Middle-Aged,  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Ph.  D 

RECREATION   CONGRESS 

Community  Arts  Association  of 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  The, 
Hamilton  MacFadden 

Community   Drama    

Community  Music   

Community  Music   

Energies  of  Girls,  The,  Elizabeth 
Kemper  Adams 

Eleventh  Recreation  Congress, 
The,  Weaver  Pangburn  

Financing  Community  Recreation 

Folk-Play  Making  in  Dakota  and 
in  Carolina,  Professor  Frederick 
H.  Koch 

Game  Demonstration   

Home  Play,  Edna  G.  Meeker  .... 

Home  Recreation   

Industry  and  Leisure  Time,  James 
Mullenbach  

Industrial  Recreation,  John  M. 
Glenn  

Leadership,  Chester  Geppert  Marsh 

Legislation  for  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Spaces,  Edward  M.  Bas- 
sett 

Leisure  Time  and  the  Colored 
Citizen,  Emmett  Scott 

Objectives  in  Community  Recre- 
ation, John  H.  Finley,  LLD. .  . 

Opportunity  of  the  Recreation 
Executive,  The  

Physical  Efficiency  Tests   

Play  and  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Robert  E.  Park,  Lift.  D 

Recreational  Activities  for  Girls — 
Other  than  Physical,  Lester  F. 
Scott  .-. 

Recreation  and  Industry,  Al 
Towers 

Recreation  and  International 
Good  Will — a  Practical  Demon- 
stration, George  J.  Fisher,  M.  D. 

Recreation  and  the  Open  Country, 
John  F.  Smith  

Recreation  for  Colored  Citizens — 
Needs  and  Methods,  T.  S.  Settle 

Recreation  for  the  Small  Town 
and  Country,  J.  W.  Coverdale. 

Recreation  in  the  Home   

Recreation  Life  for  Girls,  Lillian 
Schoedler  

Recreation  Publicity   


Month         Year    Page 

626 

629 
631 
633 
PROCEEDINGS 


December 
December 
January 
February 


1924  530 

1924  535 

1925  591 
1925  654 


February   1925   639 


December 
June 


January 
September 
May 
January 


1924  516 

1924  173 

1925  599 
1924  368 

1924  97 

1925  566 


September     1924       333 


September 
December 


January 
January 
December 

September 
September 

May 

February 
September 

January 

September 

January 

September 
May 


1924   337 
1924   528 


1925  574 

1925  593 

1924  524 

1924  365 

1924  367 

1924  95 

1925  643 

1924  335 

1925  583 

1924  356 

1925  597 

1924  352 

1924  101 

1925  635 
1924  366 


Month         Year    Page 


Report  of  the  Meeting  of  Recrea- 
tion Executives,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey  

Resolutions  from  the  Eleventh 
Recreation  Congress,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J 

Responsibility  of  the  Public  Offi- 
cial for  Initiating  Community 
Recreation,  The,  Hon.  George 
R.  Lunn 

What  Constitutes  an  Adequate 
Recreation  Life,  Luella  A. 
Palmer  

What  to  do  Without  Facilities, 
Charles  H.  English  

With  the  Superintendents  of  Rec- 
reation at  the  Recreation  Cong- 
ress, Springfield,  111 

World  Need  for  Recreation  Lead- 
ership, The,  Robert  A.  Woods. 


Month         Year    Page 


December 
February 


1924   518 


1925   652 


August         1924      277 


February 
December 

June 
January 


RECREATION  DEVELOPMENTS 


1925  625 

1924  514 

1924  168 

1925  587 

1924  360 

1924  405 

1924  152 

1924  306 


January 
January 
August 
September 
September 

1925 
1925 
1924 
1924 
1924 

604 
593 
283 
362 
372 

Activities   in    Elmira    September 

Community  Service  in  New  Haven 

William  A.   Watts    October 

Community  Recreation  in  Rich- 
mond, Indiana  June 

Delaware  Schools August 

Helping  a  Country's  Recreational 
Life,  George  W.  Braden  

Leisure  Time  and  the  Colored  Cit- 
izen, Emmett  Scott  

Experiment  in  County  Recre- 
ation, An  

Message  from  an  Active  Play- 
ground Worker,  A 

Parent-Teacher  Association  and 
Recreation,  The  

Passaic  Marches  On,  John  R. 
Johnson  October  1924  409 

Past  Year  in  East  Orange,  The...    August         1924      298 

Pittsburgh  Bureau  of  Recreation 
Makes  its  Annual  Report,  The  Au0u.t  1924  296 

Place  of  Municipal  Playgrounds 
and  Parks  in  the  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Policy,  The 
Orro  T.  Mallery July  1924  231 

Recreation  for  Colored  Citizens — 
Needs  and  Methods,  T.  S. 
Settle ,-.  January  1925  597 

Playgrounds  in  Minneapolis,  Karl 
B.  Raymond  June  1924  149 

Rusurban    Play    Park,    Mabel    E. 

Macomber    February       1925      651 

Serving   the   City    October         1924      415 

Short  History  of  the  Recreation 
Movement  in  Plainfield,  A, 
A.  B.  Jones  October  1924  410 

Story  of  a  Playground,  The, 
Edith  Mason  Dawson  June  1924  152 

Summer  in  St.  Paul,  The,  Ernest 

W.  Johnson   October         1924      413 

What  Opportunity  for  Recreation 
Means  in  the  Development  of 
our  Future  Citizenship,  Murray 
Hulbert  August  1924  279 

Year  Book  for    1923:  April  1924 

America  at  Play — 1923    3 
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Community  Recreation  Leader- 
ship in  680  Cities  

Officers  of  Recreation  Commis- 
sions, Boards  and  Associations 

Playground     and     Community 

Recreation  Statistics  for  1923 

Young  City  in  Florida  Establishes 

a     Record,     Elizabeth     D  . 

Quaintance    September    1924 


RECREATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
January 

October 
November 


Activities  in  Montreal   

At    Play    on    the    Square,    Emite 
Goudeau 

Belgian    Playground    Story,    The, 
W.  A.  Wieland  . 


1925 
1924 
1924 

1924 
1924 

1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 


11 
26 
36 

351 

602 
398 

473 

470 
342 

400 
110 
474 
349 
348 


Chinese    Girls   at    Play,    Vera    V. 

Barger     November 

Leisure  Time  of  Workers,  The..    September 
People's     College     of     Denmark, 

The,    Mrs.    John   C.    Campbell    October 
Playgrounds  in  Belgium,  William 

Wieland    May 

Recreation      i  n     Russia,      Sophie 

Bogen November 

Utilization  of  Leisure  in  Austria, 

The September 

Utilization  of  Leisure  in  Finland, 

The,    September 

RURAL   RECREATION 

Recreation  and  the  Open  Country, 

John  F.  Smith    September    1924      356 

Recreation  for  the  Small  Town 
and  Country,  J.  W.  Coverdale  September  1924  352 

SEASONAL   ACTIVITIES 

In  the  Good  Old  Summer  Time  June  1924  157 

Outdoor  Sports  Carnival,  An   ...  January  1925  603 

What  about  Vacation  Time? June  1924  172 

When  Autumn's  in  the  Air   October  1924  432 

Winter  Fan  at   St.   Paul,   E.   W. 

Johnson  January  1925  565 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES 

From  a  Field  Worker  December  1924  543 

Merry    Christmas    Party,    A,    Era 

Betzner December  1924  510 

Suggestions  for  an  "Auto  Social"  January  1925  608 

Suggestions  for  a  Valentine  Party  February  1925  664 

SWIMMING   POOLS   AND   BATHING  BEACHES 

Bathing  Beaches  in  Minneapolis, 
Karl  B.  Raymond  August  1924  285 

Can  My  Town  Afford  a  Swim- 
ming Pool?  August  1924  297 

Design  of  Swimming  Pools  as  to 
Operation  and  Sanitation,  The, 

I,  Jack  J.  Hinman,  Jr November    1924      475 

Design  of  Swimming  Pools  as  to 

Operation  and  Sanitation,  The, 

II,  Jack  J.  Hinman,  Jr December      1924      539 

Largest  Swimming  Pool  in  Kan- 
sas, The,  Charles  I.  Zirkle  ....    June  1924      151 


Most  playgrounds  use  FUN-FUL  apparatus,  yet  it  costs 
more  than  other  makes. 

FUN-FUL  apparatus  meets  with  the  approval  of  playground 
and  recreation  authorities  because  of  its  superior  design,  con- 
struction and  finish. 


if 


SAFE  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  USE 


This  apparatus  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  entirely  sat- 
isfactory— this  guarantee  is  backed  by  the  full  resources  and 
twenty-five  years'  experience  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
children's  outdoor  health-building  goods. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  agents  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico  now  selling  FUN-FUL  Playground 
Equipment. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  playground  problems. 
Catalog  will  gladly  be  sent  to  those  interested. 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  Brazilian  Centennial 
Exposition,   Rio  de  Janeiro    1922-1923 

HILL- STANDARD  C°_- 

Est.   1900 

ANDERSON  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


"The  Finest  Playground  Apparatus 
in  the  World  Is  Called  Everwear^ 


FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  it  has  been  building  healthful  bodies 
and  developing  strong  characters. 

IN  FIRST  COST,  it  is  surprisingly  reasonable. 

IN  DURABILITY,  its  per-year-used-depreciation-cost  is  a  negli- 
gible sum. 

IN  SAFETY,  it  has  a  multitude  of  exclusive  features,  many  of  which 
are  patented. 

DESIGNED  to  look  good  and  act  better. 

BUILT  of  the  finest  materials  obtainable,  rugged,  simple. 

APPROVED  AND  SPECIFIED  by  recreation  leaders  the  world 
over.     Ask  them ! 

JUVENILE  JUDGES  credit  playgrounds  with  re- 
ducing juvenile  delinquency. 

CORONERS  credit  playgrounds  with  reducing  traffic 
fatalities. 

DOCTORS  credit  playgrounds  with  the  development  of 
children  morally  and  physically. 

MOTHERS  credit  conveniently  located  playgrounds 
with  keeping  their  children  out  of  alleys  and  streets  and 
teaching  them  the  best  lessons  of  life,  as  loyalty,  fairplay, 
clean-mindedness,  obedience,  sacrifice  and  cooperation. 


An  Investment  in  Playgrounds  Is  an  Investment  in  Citizenship 


An  investment  in  Everwear  Steel  Playground  Apparatus  is  wise  and 
safe  from  any  viewpoint. 

Investigation  and  comparison  is  invited.     Write  for  our  52-page 

Catalog. 

Our  Playground  Planning  Department  is  at  your  service. 


THE  EVERWEAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


